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A^u^E  laid  before  our  readers,  a  year  ago,  a  full,  and,  as  far 

as  we  either  are  conscious  ourselves,  or  have  ever  heard 

during  the  controversy,  an  impartial  view  of  the  great  question 
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concerning  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  Feeling,  in  common 
with  every  true  friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind,  the  un- 
speakable importance  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  instruction  a- 
|;nong  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  our  only  anxiety  was  to 
see  the  most  eifectual  means  employed  for  this  great  purpose  ; 
and,  so  far  from  taking  any  lively  interest  in  the  discussions  be- 
tween Mr  Lancaster  and  Dr  Bell,  we  were  disposed  to  concur 
in  Sir  T.  Barnard's  benevolent  wish,  that  one  half  of  the  poor 
might  be  educated  by  the  one  plan,  and  the  remainder  by  tlic 
other.  '  It  was  with  infinite  reluctance,  therefore,  that  we  saw 
ourselves  forced  into  the  controversy  carried  on  by  the  fiiends  of 
the  two  systems  ;  nor  should  we  have  descended  at  all  into  the 
arena,  had  it  not  become  pretty  evident,  that  an  effort  was  mak- 
ing by  a  religious  (we  believe  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  a 
political)  faction,  to  cry  down  Mr  Lancaster  and  his  supporters  ; 
not  because  his  method  was  inferior  to  Dr  Bell's — for  the  heat 
of  controversy  has  never,  we  believe,  excited  any  one  to  this 
pitch — but  because,  although  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  both 
the  cheaper  and  more  efiicacious  of  the  two,  it  was  invented  and 
propagated  by  a  Sectarian.  For  an  ample  account  of  the  two 
systems,  and  a  statement  of  the  claims  to  the  merit  of  invention, 
which  hath  the  worthy  persons  in  question  undoubtedly  have, 
we  must  refer,  once  for  all,  to  the  article  in  our  Number  for 
October  1810.  The  reader  will  there  find,  in  what  particulars 
Mr  Lancaster's  method  is  superior  to  the  other  j  and  an  esti- 
mate, from  facts,  of  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  that  supe- 
riority. Indeed,  a  word  may  suffice  to  turn  the  scale  wholly  in 
its  favour ; — it  embraces  every  thing  contained  in  Dr  Bell's  me- 
thod, by  which  the.  work  of  instruction  either  is,  or  is  pretend- 
ed to  be,  facihtated ;  and  it  comprehends,  in  addition  to  Dr 
Bell's  inventions,  (if  we  are  to  call  them  hi&,  for  the  sake  of  a- 
voiding  a  dispute  about  words,  it  being  abundantly  plain  that 
many  of  them  are  neither  Dr  Bell's  nor  Mr  Lancaster's  *),  a 
number  of  inventions  which  no  one  has  ever  denied  to  Mr  Lan- 
caster, calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  to  expedite  the 
work  of  tuition,  and  to  diminish  its  expense.  We  have  no  o- 
ther  gromid  for  preferring  Mr  Lancaster's  method  to  Dr  Bell's, 

except 

♦  In  addition  to  what  has  ^ilready  been  said  on  this  point,  we 
would  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  of  the  Chevalier  Paulet*s 
establishment  at  Paris,  contained  in  the  Literary  Repositery  for 
April  1788,  and  republished  by  Mr  Lancaster  in  1809.  The  most 
important  and  fundamental  of  the  methods  claimed  for  Dr  Bell  by 
his  friends,  are  there  detiiiled  minutely,  many  years  before  he  ope«- 
#d  his  school. 
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except  only  this,  that  it  teaches  reading,  writing  and  accounts, 
better  and  cheaper.  Its  enemies  cannot  deny  this  ;  nor  do  thcv 
attempt  to  deny  it ;  but  they  say,  Mr  Lancaster  is  a  dissent- 
er j  and  he  does  not,  together  with  the  branches  of  educatioril 
just  mentioned,  teach  a  fourth  branch,  viz.  theology ;  that  is, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  truly,  and  iiji 
a  few  words,  the  present  state  of  the  question. 

Having,  in 'the  article  referred  to,  brought  down  the  history 
of  the  system,  and  of  the  controversy  arising  out  of  it,  to  the 
time  v/hen  Mr  Lancaster  had  completed  his  discoveries,  we  now 
resume  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  progress  which  it  has  made  in  the  country, — tne  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  now  placed, — the  new  efforts  whicfi  are 
tnaking  by  its  baffled  adversaries, — and  the  means  of  promote 
ing  it,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  Q:sQ,r^  one  who  per- 
uses these  pages. 

It  is  already  known  to  our  readers,  that  for  many  yeai's  Mr 
Lancaster  laboured  alone,  and  almost  unassisted,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  his  great  plan  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  education* 
In  1798,  his  school  in  the  Borough  was  opened:  by  degrees  it 
increased  in  si^e,  and,  with  its  increase,  his  methods  of  saving 
expense  were  gradually  invented  and  perfected  5  until,  in  1805, 
when  it  had  been  converted  into  a  free  school,  it  was  the  means 
of  instructing  and  training  to  habits  of  industry,  as  well  as  of 
knowledge,  a  thousand  poor  children  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
During  this  period  of  solitary  exertion,  the  expenses  of  his  un- 
dertaking were  defrayed  partly  by  the  profits  of  a  printing  press 
attached  to  the  school,  and  the  sale  of  his  publications,  and  partly 
by  the  subscriptions  of  public-r-pirited  individuals,  in  whom  be- 
hevplence  is  instinctive,  and  the  love  of  their  country  regiilates 
their  care  for  the  welfare  of  its  humblest  inhabitants.  Among 
these,  we  must  give  the  first  places  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Lord  Sommervilie,  the  two  earliest  patrons  whose  kindness  it 
has  been  the  fortune  of  Mr  Lancaster  to  experience.  In  1805, 
the  King  began  to  inquire  into  his  merits,  and  those  of  his  plan. 
The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  and  obtained  for  the  new 
System  that  liberal  and  ample  support  which  his  Majesty  has  u- 
niformly  bestowed  upon  it,  with  the  steady  consistency  so  pe- 
liarly  belonging  to  his  character.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  followed  the  exanij)le 
set  by  the  illustrious  head  of  their  house ;  and  the  patronags' 
thus  secured  to  the  system,  increased  \\\q  funds  destined  for  its 
maintenance,  and  secured  it,  for  a  while  at  least,  from  the  in-- 
tere^ted.  or  ignorant  calumnies  of  bigotjy. 

Willie  the'scliool  under  Mr  Lancaster'.?  immediate  superrn*s» 

A  S^  tendance 
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tendance  was  thus  thriving,  and  affording,  not  onl}' the  means 
of  instruction  to  those  immediately  frev^uciitiug  it,  but  the  nio- 
del  for  similar  establishments  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  its  in- 
iJefatigable  founder  was  spreading  tiie  new  system  still  more  cfTec- 
tuallylhrough  the  kingdom,  by  repeated  journeys  to  the  great 
provincial   towns,    where   he   superintmided   the   formation    of* 
schools,  and  by  educating  in  the  Borough  a  number  of  young 
men,  who  mig'ht  act  as  masters  in  these  new  seminaries.     Kot- 
wiJistanding  the  utmost  skill-  in  cconomiking  the  e>ipenditurc^ 
and  a  frugaUty  and' self-denial,  as  to  personal'  expense,,  perhaps^ 
without-any  c-xample,  the  sums  required; for  tilese  enlarged  un-- 
dertakin-^s'so  ilu'  exceeded  the  profits  of  the  printing  press,,  and' 
the  donations  of  the  patrons,  that  a  considerable  debt  was  ac- 
cumulated.    Mr  Lancaster  was  on  tlie  point  of  meeting  the  fate- 
of  almost  all  benevolent  projectors,  whom  ridicule  and  distrust' 
may  have  spared  in  the  outset  of  their  career ;  and  the  ruin  or 
his  plans  would  in  all  probability  have  been  involved  hi  his  own.. 
It  may  be  prop;er  to  statte,  somewhat  moi*e  particularly,  the  ori^ 
gin  of  his  embarrassments.. 

The  sums  expended  in  erecting  the  necessary  Building??,  at 
the  institution  for  training  schoolmasters,  amounted  to  above- 
3500/., — exceeding,  by  2876/.,  the  sums  subscribed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  expenses  of  boarding  the  young  men  during  theic 
education  for  schoolmasters,  were  about  1200/.  a  year;  while  the 
annual  fund,  begun  by  the  Royal  Family  Ibr  thi^i  pur})ose,  M^as 
for  some  time  only  600/..  M\  attempt  hivX  been  made,,  at  Maid- 
en Bradley,  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to 
establish  an  institution  for  training  village  schoolmasters;  butifc 
unfortunately  failed,  and  produced  a  loss  of  1200/.  The  fail- 
nrc  of  a  person  at  Camlicrwell  to  defray,  a^  he  had  engaged,  the- 
expenses  of  a  school  erected  there,  burthened  Mr  Lancaster 
with  a  further  debt  of  400/. ;  and  by  tliese,  and  some  other  out- 
goings of  inferior  note,  he  was  indebted  to  llie  amount  of  GM-Q/., 
while  his  whole  property  was  only  valued  at  3500/. 

Such  w-as  the  almost  hopeless  state  of  his  finances  early  in 
1808,  notwithstanding  the  respectable  patronage  which  he  en- 
joyed, and  the  rapid  progress  w^hich  his  great  plan  was  making- 
Surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  blind  zealots  of  a  religious  faction, 
and  the  interested  politicians  who  would  turn  their  fury  to  ac- 
count, and  employ  it  in  the  encouragement  of  ignorance  and 
servility,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  guard,  with  a  scrupulous  cau- 
tion, against  every  misconception,  and  to  anticipate,  at  each 
step,  the  falsehoods  which  the  enemies  of  education  will  not  fail' 
to  invent.  Lest,  therefore,  they  should  continue  to  pervert 
tbek  hireling  press  to  the  abuse  of  this  good  man  and  his  works^ 

anil 
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•M(!  accuse  i]im  ol"  txtravagance,  of  squaiulering  a'^vny  tlie  funds 
i'liis  iiistitutioii,  and  thus  Joading  it  \\\i\\  debt,  (nor  would  such 
a  charge  l)o  in  anywise  more  false  and  shameless  than  the  calum- 
nies ^vilh  which  tiicir  writijigs  (hn"ly  teem  against  him),  we  shall 
i|)rescnl:  an  extract  from  one  oi"  the  rejyjrts  made  of  tlie  state  of 
■his  afiairs  by  a  commilfcc  of  his  cr editors  themselves;  and  we  do 
"SO  the  more  willingW,  because  this*  passage  offers  one  of  the 
most  affecting  pictures  any  where  to  be  found,  of  virtuous  in- 
•  dustiT,  and  honest,  enligJUcned  zeal,  strug-giing  against  the  hard 
jiecessities  of  a  poverty  occasioned  by  excess  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence.    It  states,  that  the  connnittee,  '  when,  in   (808,  they 

*  fn-st  examined  into  his  affairs,  and  the  nature  of  liis  embar- 
rassments, were  exceedingly  gratified  to  fnid,  tliat  his  debts 

"  originated  from  engagenients  entered  into  with  different  tradcs- 
'  men  far  acconiplishing  the  various  objects  of  rendering  his  sys- 
tem for  the  education  of  .the  poor  an  institution  for  national 

*  benefit.     The  principal  of  these  were  for  bricklayer,  timber- 
'^  merchant,  carpenter,  .typefoundc*r,   stationer,   furniture,    and 

*  other  necessaries  for  such  an  establishment.     They  found,  that 
^  although  there  were  at  tlu'.t  time  in  tlie  famil}' twenty-four  per- 

^  son.s  to  be  boarded,  there  v/as  -scarcely  a  debt  owing  to  any 
^  butcher  ;  for,  the  family,  durmg  a  considerable  time,  Imd  on- 
'  ly  enjoyed  the  tai^te  of  butcher's  meat  when  an  occasional  do- 
'  jiation  at  the  school  furjiislied  them  with  the  means  of  pur- 
'  chasing  a  small  fjuantity.     The  family. had  subsisted  chiefly  on 

*  bread  and  milk  ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  a  Bjiker  in  the  neigh- 
'^  bourliood,  to  whom  there  was  a  considerable  debt  owing,  it 
^  must  be  mentioned,  tliat  when  a  degree  of  surprise  wasniani- 
'  fested  ut  having  given  so  hiyge  a  credit,  he  replied — "  Thu 
^'  good  which  Mr  Lancaster  has  done  to  the  poor  of  this  ncigh- 
"'  bourhood  is  such,  that,  as  long  as  1  have  a  loaf  left,  I  will 
-*'  give  the.h^ilf  of  it,  to  cmrble  himsto  couthiue  such  beneficial 
^'  exertions." 

We  believe  that  there. nre  few  readers  of  this  touching  pa$- 
sa^i^e  who  vriil  not  re<>Tet  that  the  name  of  the  Baker  has  been 
concealed  from  them.  The  rest  of  Mr  Lancaster's  creditors, 
how^ever,  (and  wc  say  it  witliout  any  insinuation  of  blame)  were 
not  of  the  same  description ;  and  he  coukl  no  longer  hope  to 
enjoy  his  personal  freedom.  Writs  were  out  against  him  in  dif- 
i'erent  counties  ;  and,  not  to  give  om-  readers  the  pain  of  going 
through  such  afflicting  details,  his  ow'ji  fate  and  that  of  his  sys- 
vtem  was  at  hand,  when,  most  fortunately  for  the  .connuunity,  the 
-:itate  of  his  afiairs  attracted  the  notice  of  a  few  private  indivi- 
(!n:ds,  most  of  them  in  humble  stations,  but  endowed  with  an 
".'lightened  Zealand   generosity  which   would  adorn   a  tlirone. 

i   ^  At 
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At  the  head  of  tliis  most  honourable  list,  we  must  place  Mr  Jo- 
seph Fox, — a  man  by  no  means  m  affluent  circumstances,  but 
earning  a  comfortable  income  by  the  labours  of  his  profession. 
Impressed  with  a  strong  belief  in  the  excellence  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, knd  foreseeing  the  incalculable  benefits  which  must  result 
•from*  its  univei-sa]  difflisioh,  he  was  resolved,  at  tlic  risk  of  in- 
Vo]\^Ing  his  ov/ii  affairs,  to  stay,  if  possible,  the  ruin  which  seem- 
ed impending  over  Mr  Lancaster's.  Upon  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  his  debts,  and  finding  that  the  sum  of  three  iJwiisand 
si.r  hundred,  pounds  would  be  required  in  the  first  instance  to  re- 
lieve tlic  concern,  this  generous  and  courageous  man  instantly 
gave  bills  to  that  amount  ]f  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  him, 
who  now  pays  this  feeble  homage  to  such  rare  virtue,  to  see 
those  very  bills  preserved,  with  the  proofs  of  their  punctual  pay- 
ment, and,  as  a  frugal  niark' of  respect,  bound  together  in  a 
small  volume,  of  eloquence' far  surpassing  the  eioges  of  acade- 
micians, or  the  chronicles  of  kings  aud  conquerors.  Together 
with  Mr  Fox,  five  other  vrorthy  and  enlightened  men  joined  in 
relieving  Mr  Lancaster  from  his  difliiculties.  These  were,  Mr 
Jackson,  *  member  of  Parliament  for  Dover,  Mr  William  Al- 
len, Mr  Corston,  Mr  Sturge,  and  Mr  Foster.'  They  examin- 
ed the  whole  state  of  Mr  Lancaster's  aitidrs— undertook  the  en- 
tire management  of  his  pecuniary  concerns-^advanced,  partly 
by  way  of  gift,  partly  by  loan,  considerable  sums  of  money,  re- 
paying, in  this  way,  some  of  the  lar^'e  advance  originally  made 
by  Mr  Fox— obtained,  by  soliciting  their  friends,  a  loan  of  no 
less  than  4000/.  for  the  use  of  the  InstituLion— and  tlnis  put  the 
new  system  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  it  stood  before  the 
commencement  of  Mr  Lancaster's  difficulties.  To  particularize 
the  time  and  labour  bestowed  by  these  six  individuals,  and  e- 
^peciallyby  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Alien,  in  promoting  this  great 
scheme  of  beneficence,  would  require  an  enumeration  flir  too 
long  for  the  bounds  of  this  present  article.  Since  the  beginning 
of  1 808,  it  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  each  of  them 
(certainly  each  of  the  two  v/liom  we  have  particularly  mention- 
ed), lias  in  this  good  work  doubled  whatever  previously  formed 
the  business  of  his  active  life.  The  money  which  these  indivi- 
duals 

*  In  die  delightful  task  of  bestowing  unqualified  praise,  we  would 
fain  avoid  expressing  ourselves  more  warmly  of  one  individual  than 
another,  where  all  are  so  eminently  deserving ;  but  the  various  em- 
ployments of  Mr  Jacksonj  both  in  his  public  and  private  character, 
as  a  merchant,  a  senator,  and  an  East  India  Director,  in  all  which 
capacities  he  is  equally  respectable,  mnkc  hib  uxcitiyiis  for  Mr  Lai> 
haster  pccuiiarly  nicrltorious. 
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duals  have  advanced  during  that  period,  is  more  easity  estimat- 
ed ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  it  does  not  appear  in  any  part  of 
the  Report  now  before  us.  We  only  learn  that,  besides  other 
sums,  exclusive  of  their  several  contributions  to  the  4000Z.  loan, 
and  exclusive  also  of  their  annual  subscriptions,  these  six  gen- 
tlemen have  already  advanced  nearly  six  thousand  pounds,  in 
very  unequal  proportions. 

As  soon  as  these  extraordinary  efforts  had  removed  the 
obstructions  to  Mr  Lancaster's  exertions,  he  resumed  his  un- 
wearied course  of  labour,  and,  if  possible,  redoubled  his  ac- 
tivity and  zeal.  Tlie  advantages  of  his  journies  an^  lectures 
ill  the  provinces,  had  been  found  to  warrant  an  extension  of 
this  plan  ;  and  it  was  facilitated  by  the  supply  which  the  Bo- 
rough school  now  afforded,  both  of  young  persons,  who  could 
fill  his  place  during  his  absence,  and  of  teachers  for  such  semi- 
naries as  might  be  established  in  consequence  of  his  provincial 
tours?  During  the  last  four  years,  accordingly,  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  those  circuits;  and  with 
what  eiFect,  the  papers  before  us  abundantly  prove.  They  con- 
tain the  returns  for  the  years  1807,  1808,  1809  and  1810, — 
including  the  year  before  the  trustees  began  to  manage  his  con- 
cerns,— but  stopping  short  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  when  a  further  change,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  took 
place  in  the  establishment.  In  the  three  years  ending  1809, 
Mr  Lancaster  performed  tn^eVoe  journies,  travelling  3052  miles. 
In  the  course  of  these,  he  delivered  seventy-four  lectures,  which 
were  attended  by  25,650  persons.  No  regular  account  of  the 
sums  collected  at  the  close  of  the  lectures  appears  to  have  been 
kept,  except  for  the  last  of  these  years  ;  and  it  amounted  to 
600/.  The  subscriptions  afterwards  raised  for  promoting  the 
plan  in  each  place  where  he  had  then  preached  the  doctrine  of 
light  to  the  poor,  amounted  to  1 1,850/.  No  less  than /or/?/-/r^ 
schools,  for  the  instruction  of  11,300  children,  were  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  these  jour- 
nies and  lectures.  In  each  case,  Mr  Lancaster  arranged  \\\q 
plan,  both  of  the  meetings  for  forming  the  school,  and  of  the 
school  itself — entered  into  the  details  of  the  establishment — and 
fiu'nishing  both  tlie  general  scheme  and  the  instruction  neces- 
sary to  conduct  it.  Indeed,  the  master  appointed  to  carry  on 
each  school  was  previously  trained  by  him,  and  made  acquaint- 
ed with  his  method  at  the  Borough  sem.inary.  Important  as 
these  labours  had  been,  his  exertions  in  1810  far  exceeded 
them.  In  that  one  year,  he  travelled  3775  miles — delivered 
sixty-seven  lectures  to  23,480  perscms — raised  at  the  time  1660/. 
,^d  afterv/ardii  5250/. — and  establi-Jiol  wo  less  than  Jifii)  new 
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schools,  at  whicli  14,200  poor  cliildren  nre  uo^v  receiving  the 
blessings  of  education.  11'  we  suppose  thiit  liir,  progres>  during 
the  present  year  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  last,  we  sliall  have, 
for  the  wh.ole  individual  exertions  of  Mr  Lancaster  during  the 
last  five  years,  in  this  one  department  (if  travelling  only,'  208 
lectures  delivered  to  72,610  persons  j — about  27,000/.  raised  in 
consequence,  145  sdiools  established,  and  about  40,000  poor 
children  constantly  taught;— so  that  the  numbers  of  those  alrea^ 
dy  educated  may  amount  to  above  eiglity  thousand,  and  this 
independent  of  tlie  schools  taught  by  Mr  Lancaster  himself, 
wliere  above  GOOO  have  been  educated  uiidor  his  own  eye,  inde- 
pendent too  of  the  ninnerous  schools  which  have  been  Ibrnicd 
in  different  places  where  he  hr.s  never  been  able  to  go,  upon 
the  model  which  he  has  furnished,  and  with  such  instructions 
as  he  has  communicated  by  his  publications  and  correspond- 
ence. Ifwe  state  the  whole  number  of  cliildren  who  o^e  to 
this  distinguished  person  one  of  the  first  of  blessings,  at  a  hun- 
dred ihansandy  v/e  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  the  ellects  of  his 
system,  cramped  as  its  o})eration  has  been  by  many  untoward 
circumstances,  and  short  as  is  the  period  during  v/hich  it  has 
been  in  action. 

AVhat  we  have  now  said  refers  almost  e:- clusively  to  England, 
. — to  which  country,  indeed,  the  practical  knowledge  of  tlie  sys- 
tem was,  till  very  lately,  confined.  Li  this  end  of  the  island, 
our  excellent  establishment  of  j)arish  schools  rendered  it  less  ne- 
cessary— except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  large  to v/ns,  which  are 
almost  hievitably  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  that  institution.  It 
is  little  more  than  two  years,  we  believe,  since  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  school  oji  Mr  I^ancastcr's  plan  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  there  are  already  at  least  fifteen  in  operation,  at  which 
nearly  five  thousand  children,  of  all  sects  and  communions,  re- 
ceive the  elements  of  iit^-Tature.  The  most  extensive  establish- 
ments are  in  Glasgow,  where  there  are  already  three  schools, 
each  containing  from  SOO  to  800  children  ;  and  one  is  now 
building  at  the  Lanark  cotton  mills,  to  contain  no  less  than  1000. 
In  this  city  there  are  three,  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  which 
js  attended  by  400  children  ;  and  we  have  learned,  with  great 
pleasure,  that  the  clergymen  and  heritors  of  several  populous 
parishes  have  already  agreed  to  organize  the  estabhshcd  parochial 
schools  upon  this  admirable  system. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  our  information  is  less  precise  and 
positive,— though  it  is  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure  that  we 
rmnounce,^  that  Mr  Laiicaster  himself  is  nov/  em[)loyed  in  that 
country,  by  tlie  ciiief  secretary  Mr  W.  W.  Pole;  and  that  ve- 
ry extensive  and  libcrar'es'tablishments  arc  understood  to  be  in 
contemplation.     We  liave  heard,*  however,  of  at  least  nine  or 
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ten  large  schools  tliat  have  been  already  opened  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that,  though  all  tauglit 
bv  Prctestant  mastei-s,  ihvy  are  resorted  to  indiscriminately 
by  Calholics  and  Protestimts,  except  in  those  few  cases  Avhere 
f;omc  overzealous  ])ersons  h.avc  insisted  iii^on  tlie  introduction  of 
the  Church  Catechism.  The  testimony  which  is  borne,  by  some 
of  the  Protestant  teachers  of  these  seminaries,  as  to  the  good 
disposition  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  obstructions  which  ];)overty 
and  bigotry  have  thrown  in  the  way  of"  this  great  work  of  bene- 
ficence, a])pears  to  us  to  be  extremely  touching  and  important. 
'  The  Roman  Catholics, '  says  one  of  them,  in  a  letter  which 
we  have  8cen  from  Oinagh,  *  are  as  desirous  of  a  Testament 

*  or  a  Bible  as  the  Protectants  ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  more 
'  so  ;  so  that  the  number  of  l)ooks  I  require  is  considerable. — 

*  If  I  am  not  to  look  to  London, '  he  adds,  '  for  such  books, 

*  I, fear  I  must  give  up  my  present  civcrlions.     I  have  no  pecu- 

*  in"ary  aid  to  buy  books  ;  and  I  cannot  anbrd  to  do  so  in  addi- 
'  tion  to  my  other  exertions.     Did  I  beloJig  to  a  fartij^  I  w.ight 

*  have  aid  .-—but  I  do  not.     I  take  j:;art  with  the  poor  insulted 

*  Roman  Catholics,  who  possess,  in  this  country,  a  I'eeling  and 
'  affection  ibr  any  kindness  shown  them,   beyond  Vvhat  the  his- 

*  tory  of  any  other  people  can  furnish. '  I'he&e  arc  the  people 
whom  we  are  told  it  is  impossible  to  conciliate, — and  these  are 
the  means  of  conciliation  that  have  been  tried  ! 

We  cannot  better  ciose  this  period  of  our  history,  than  by 
extracting  from  the  Report  a  few  instances,  in  Mr  Lancaster's 
own  words,  of  the  facility  with  which  Ids  system  may  be  spread, 
mvl  of  the  primary  necessity  of  providing  a  due  supply  of  school- 
masters, that  is,  of  boys  sufhciently  educated  to  superintend 
^;chools  ;  for  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellence  of  this  plan,  that  a 
lad  of  ordinary  talents  cannot  become  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
liis  own  learning,  wiihout  acquiring  the  skill  and  habits  requi- 
site in  a  schoolmaster. 

*  During  a  severe  illness,  which,  in  1809,  confined  me  to  my 
bed  some  weeks  at  Bristol,  the  master  of  that  school,  who  had  been 
educated  from  an  early  age  in  my  own,  attended  me  in  all  my  pain- 
ful illness  with  the  most  filial  affection.  A  boy  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  kept  school  for  him  widi  so  great  success,  that  when  my  re- 
covery enabled  me  to  return  to  town,  bting  in  a  feeble  state,  I  re- 
quired the  master  to  accompany  me,  and,  during  a  week's  absence, 
this  lad  was  sole  governor  of  the  school.  This  boy  had  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  reading,  v/riting  and  arithmeuc,  In  the  Biistol  school, 
in  less  than  eighteen  months.  On  coming  in,  he  was  one  of  the 
lov\est  classes;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  he  excelled  every 
boy  in  the  school,  and  had  become  mcnitor-generah  The  commit- 
tee visited  the  school  in  the  master's  absence,  and  found  this  excel- 
lent lad,  to  use  a  schoolboy's  Expression,  '*  king  pf  the  castle.  " 
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*  It  not  bemg.judged  proper,  at  that  time,  to  enlarge  the  family 
in  Southvvark,  I  Ixiarded  and  clothed  him  in  Bristol  for  twelve 
rrionths";  after  which,  I  received  him  home  to  the  Borough.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  phiced  as  master  at  a  school  at  Southgate,  built 
and  supported  by  my  friend  John  Walker  esq.,  to  extend  the  bles- 
sing of  education  to  the  poor  children  in  that  neighbourhood.  My 
worthy  friend  speaks  in  tlie  most  pleasing  manner  of  the  ability  and 
good  conduct  of  this  amiable  and  excellent  boy.  In  this  statement 
is  the  pleasing  history  of  a  boy,  whose  talents  would  have  most  like- 
ly been  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  ignorance,  had  not  the  facilities 
of  this  system  developed  them.  This,  however,  is  but  one  proof  of 
many  which  might  be  adduced  of  the  good  done  by  it.  An  igno- 
rant lad  comes  to  school  in  1807  ; — in  about  two  years  after,  he  is 
able  to  conduct  the  Institution  in  which  he  obtained  his  learning. 
In  three  years  after  a  little  instruction  in  the  Borough  Road,  he 
proves  himself  qualified  to  conduct  a  large  school,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  immediate  patron,  and  the  delight  of  all  that  visit  it. 

*  To  bring  all  the  instances  I  might  advance,  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume, instead  of  a  brief  Report.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  one  lad, 
James  George  Penney.  About  the  year  1805,  this  boy  attended 
the  school  in  Southwark.  He  was  fatherless,  and  his  mother  poor. 
At  that  time  he  would  often  come  to  school  in  the  morning,  and 
remain  there  till  night  without  any  dinner.  This  was  soon  disco- 
vered by  his  feeling  schoolfellows,  some  of  whom  dried  up  the  tears 
which  hunger  occasioned,  and  supplied  his  wants  by  a  contribution 
of  bread  and  meat,  vv'hich  some  of  them  were  pleased  to  call  "  a  pa- 
rish dinner.  "  This  circumstance  coming  to  my  knowledge,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  an  excellent  boy,  I  took  him  into  my  house.  At 
iifst  he  appeared  dull,  from  habitual  depression.  The  close  of  the 
year  before  last,  he  was  sent  into  Shropshire,  and  spent  about  six 
months  there,  in  the  house  of  a  most  liberal  and  excellent  clergyman. 
The  first  village  school  that  he  organized  was  for  250  children  ;  and 
such  was  the  progress  made  by  the  scholars,  that,  in  one  case,  the  cler- 
gyman was  applied  to  by  a  man  to  inform  him  if  such  improvement 
could  be  made  by  any  thing  short  of  witchcraft.  This  vv^orthy  boy 
did  not  leave  that  part  of  the  nation  without  organizing  schools  for 
hear  1000  children,  which  n^imber  is  likely  to  be  doubled  in  the  en- 
suing summer,  many  persons  of  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country 
having  been  convinced  of  the  great  good  to  be  obtained  by  the  uni- 
veisal  diifusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
This  lad  is  now  settled  at  Bath  over  a  school  of  SOO  children  ;  and 
ray  accounts  from  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Baronet,  the  President,  speak 
bighly  of  the  state  of  the  school,  and  conduct  of  the  master. 

*  An  excellent  lad,  not  fourteen,  has  just  materially  aided  the  or* 
ganization  of  the  school  at  Coventry  for  400  children.  The  com- 
iiiittee,  to  express  their  sense  of  his  services,  have  voluntarily  allow- 
ed for  his  board,  &c.  at  the  rate  of  60^.  per  annum.  This  is  not 
quoted  as  a  preced'c-nt,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  boy's  activity  and  me- 
tits.     A  boy  of  seventeen  keeps  a  school  at  Newbury  for   200  chil- 
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dren ;  another  at  Chichester,  about  eighteen,  will  soon  have  3.00. 
These  facts  prove,  that  this  system  possesses  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing considerable  good  with  small  means. 

*  A  young  man,  just  turned  of  twenty,  and  educated  in  the  Bo> 
rough  Road,  conducted  a  school  at  Bradley  before  he  was  sixteen, 
and  had  the  thanks  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  for  his  excellent  con- 
duct and  usefulness.  After  this,  he  organized  schools  in  Liver^ 
pool  and  several  other  places,  with  reputation  and  credit.  He  some 
time  ago  settled  in  Birmingham  with  a  school  of  400  children,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  extended  to  a  thousand.  The  instances  of 
real  and  extensive  usefulness  among  my  young  men  and  boys  are  so 
Humerous  and  interesting,  that  I  purpose  to  take  the  first  leisure  op- 
portunity to  publish  them  as  a  sort  o£  history  of  this  system.  '  Re- 
port, p.  9-11. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  honoured  the  preceding  pages 
with  their  attention,  must  have  arrived  at  several  conclusions 
upon  which  we  must  entreat  them  for  a  moment  to  rest.  We 
have  seen  the  amount  of  the  debt  which  had  been  contracted, 
before  the  six  gentlemen  took  Mr  I^ancaster's  affairs  into  their 
bands.  We  have  also  seen,  that  those  gentlemen  took  that 
debt  upon  themselves,  and  increased  it  by  a  considerable  sum, 
in  carrying  on  tlie  concern  for  three  years  ending  1810.  It  has 
appeared,  that  the  suppHes  from  all  quarters,  including  profits 
of  printing,  donations,  and  annual  subscriptions,  fell  uniformly 
short  of  the  regular  demands  of  the  establishment.  In  fact,  to 
carry  it  on  upon  the  same  scale,  would  have  required  double 
the  income,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  liquidation  of 
tlie  debt.  But  we  have  also  seen,  that  the  chief  expense,  the 
training  of  schoolmasters,  is  of  all  others  the  most  essential  to 
the  progress  of  the  system ;  and  that  the  Borough  school  is 
now  so  completely  arra^^ed,  as  to  furnish  the  easy  means  of  e- 
ducating  all  the  poor  children  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  requir- 
ing only  nuch  supplies  of  money  as  may  suffice  to  maintain  the 
proper  number  of  youths,  while  they  are  learning  to  act  as 
schoolmasters  wherever  they  may  be  wanted.  Lastly,  we  have 
seen,  that  the  six  gentlemen  so  often  mentioned,  beside  their 
unwearied  and  anxious  labours,  have  advanced  large  sums  of 
money,  part  of  v*liich  indeed  they  always"  intended  as  a  free 
gift  J  but  the  rest  of  the  burden,  it  seems  natural  for  the  other 
friends  of  the  cause  to  desire  may  be  shared  by  them, 

A  knowledge  of  the  flicts  already  stated,  had  suggested  these 
considerations  to  several  weJlwishers  of  Mr  Lancaster's  plan, 
about  tlie  bcgirniing  of  last  v/inter  ;  and  it  appeared  manifest  to 
tl-.'ui,  that  steps  shoidd  without  delay  be  taken,  for  placing  his 
aliairs  m  a  more  regular  traiit  of  management,  and  giving  to 
\n^  system  all  the  efficacy  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  Motives 
.'X  delicacy  might  prevent  the  six  private  fri-jiids  from  coming 
'  forwaid 
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forward  vvltli  a  statement  of  tlicir  own  proceedings  ;  for  xh{\t 
anight  have  looked  like  a  display  of  their  claims  to  the  lasting  <ira- 
titude  of  their  country  ;  and  a  proposition,  that  the  rest  of  the 
community  sliould  unite  in  supporting  the  system,  might,  if 
proceeding  from  them,  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  it  was 
therefore  necessary  that  others  sliould  exert  themselves,  in  or- 
<ler  to  prevent  the  encouragement  of  Mr  Lanaister's  plan'lrom 
being  confmed  to  tlie  very  small  circle  of  liis  private  friends  j 
iind  to  give  the  country  at  large  an  opportunity  of  joining  tlicm 
in  their  enlightened  and  disinterested  eiforts  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  After  civamining  privately  the  state  of  the  concern, 
and  obtaining  the  fuirapprobation,  both  of  Mr  Lancnstcr,  and 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Koyal  Family,  and  Nobility,  who 
iiad  shown  themselves  liis  stcad.y  supporters,  they  called  a  meet- 
ing about  the  middle  of  last  December,  which  was  respectably 
•attended  ;  and  a  number  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed 
to,  the  substance  only  of  which  it  is  necessar3^  to  state,  as  form- 
ing thel)asis  of  the  establishment  which  is  now  can-ying  on  the 
aiew  system  of  education. 

Jt  Was  the  universal  opinion,  both  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  of  a  vastly  greater  number  who  liad  given  them  authority 
to  act  in  their  names,  that  an  InstitnliGU  should  be  flirmed  ibr 
the  encouragement  and  extension  of  education  on  Mr  Lancas- 
ter's plan  ; — that  it  should  be  open  to  all  persons,  of  every  rank 
jind  description  in  the  community, — of  every  political  or  religi- 
-ous  sect  or  denomination.  Such,  in  general,  were  the  views  of 
this  meeting.  But  it  fvppcared  evident,  from  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  system,  that  a  more  sj^ecific  mode  of  promoting  it, 
iind  consequently  a  more  definite  object  for  tlic  proposed  Insti- 
tution, might  easily  be  pointed  out.  All  that  se^r-med  wanting 
^vas,  that  a  suiiicient  fund  should  be  provided  for  liquidating  the 
idebt  already  contracted,  and  a  sufficient  annual  income  raised 
for  enlarging  the  seminary  in  the  Borough,  so  as  to  ailbrd  the 
means  of  training  whatever  number  of  schoolmasters  the  pro-- 
vincial  establish;nents  might  require.  The  present  annual  in- 
come was  stated  at  about  a  thousarid  pounds.  It  was  desirable 
th^  this  should  be  raised,  by 'yearly  subscriptions,  to  at  leas-t 
tliwe  thousand.  The  debt  of  the  coiiccrn,  amounting  to  aboiit 
.5000/.,  might  be  liquidated  by  occasional  payments  out  of  the 
tlonations  received  from  time  to  time.  It  was  plain,  that  the 
regular  management  of  JMr  Lancaster's  affairs,  would  best  be 
3eft  in  the  hands  of  the  six  gentlemen  already  mentioned,  who 
liad  been  constituted  liis  trustees,  and  possessed  the  entire  con- 
fidence both  of  himself  and  the  h'icnds  td  his  plan.  A  commit- 
tee 
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tee  of  forty-seven  respectable  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  were 
chosen,  to  superintend  the  general  concerns  of  the  Institution, 
and  to  receive,  at  stated  meetings,  the  Reports  of  the  trustees* 
The  first  and  steady  friends  of  tke  system,  tiie  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  LordnSomervilie,  were  nominated  Presidents.  And  it 
was  agreed,  that  as  soon  as  the  lamentable  malady  nnder  which 
the  Sovereign  then  suffered  was  removed,  his  Majesty  should  be 
entreated  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  its  patrons.  It  was 
fnially  understood,  that  a  general  meeting  should  be  held-,  as 
soon  as  public  afl'airs  ap})eared  somewhat  more  settled.  * 

The  committee  being  thus  constituted,  held  several  meetings  for 
the  despatch  of  business  ;  but  delayed  calling  together  the  friends^ 
of  the  Institution,  in  the  hopes  that,  by  waiting  for  some  time, 
they  might  enjoy  the  gratification  of  commencing  under  the 
immediate  auspices  of  their  Royal  Patron.  The  unhappy  turn 
which  his  Majesty's  disease  took,  is  too  well  known  ;  and  it  was 
not  deemed  expedient  to  defer  the  mceling  any  longer,  as  the 
termination  of  the  Session  now  approached.  Accordingly,  it 
was  held  on  the  11th  of  May,  at  the  rreemasons*  Tavern,  by 
public  advertisement ;  and  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
the  most  eminent  and  respectable  persons,  both  in  public  and 
private  life.  Tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  was  in  the  chair,  and  was 
supjiorted  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  The  Prince  Regent  was  prevented  fiom  attending  by 
etiquette  ;  but  his  worthy  and*  learned  Chancellor,  Mr  Adam, 
v»\^s  sent  by  his  Royal  HJghness  to  communicate  to  the  meeting 
a  gracious  message,  expressive  of  his  warm  approbation  and 
good  wishes  towards  the  Institution ; — his  unalterable  resolu- 
tion to  protect  and  support  it  by  every  means  in  his  power  ; — 
and  his  desire  that  they  would  accept  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney, by  way  of  donation,  and  enter  his  name  as  a  yearly  sub- 
scriber to  a  large  amount.  The  Duke  of  P^edford  opened  the 
business  of  the  meeting  in  a  most  able  and  impressive  speech  ; 
of  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  convey  any  otlier  outhne  than 
by  saying,  that  it  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who  knew 
liis  Grace  -,  and  excited  the  liveliest  admiration  among  such  as 
believed  the  whole  eloquence  and  sense  of  the  country  were  to 
be  looked  for  among  the  regular  conductors  of  parliamentary 
contests.  A  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted  by  this  meet- 
ing, with  which  we  sliall  not  venture  to  load  our  text ;  though 

their 

*  The  Institution  suffered  serious  obstructions  and  delays,  from  the 
discussions  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  Regency,  at  this  pe- 
riod,— added  to  the  temporary  loss  of  the  Sovereign,  who  had  always 
proved  so  warm  a  friend  to  its  objects. 
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tlieir  importance  is  siich  as  to  induce  us  to  annex  tliem  below ;  * 
and  earnestly  to  recommend  the  whole  of  this  interesting  docu- 
ment 

*  At  a  very  numerous  and  highly  respectable  Meeting  of  the  Sub- 
scribers and  Friends  of  the  Royal  Lancasterian  System  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor,  held  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  Satur- 
day, May  llth,  1811, 

*  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  In  the  Chair. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and 

seconded  by  his  Royal-Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved  Unanimously,  1st,  That  from  a  consideration  of  the 
salutary  effects  of  Knowledge  upon  the  human  mind,  the  habits  of 
order  which  education  creates,  and  the  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  it  produces ;  this  Meeting  anticipates, 
from  the  general  Education  of  the  Poor,  the  happiest  results  to  so- 
ciety, by  the  diminution  of  crimes,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

*  On  the  ]V[otion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  se- 
conded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved,  2d,  That  the  System  of  Education  invented  by  Mr 
Joseph  Lancaster,  enables  one  master  to  teach  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  to  any  number  of  children  by  the  agency  of  his  scholars 
alone ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  most  perfect  state  of  discipline  is 
preserved ;  to  which  must  be  added,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
instruction,  according  to  the  number  educated,  to  10s.,  7s.,  and  evea 
Ss.  6d.  per  annum  for  each  child  ;  rendering  it,  in  the  whole,  an  in- 
vention worthy  of  the  most  distinguished  approbation  and  universal 
adoption. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  seconded 
by  William  Adam  esq.  M.  P., 

*  Resolved,  Sd,  That  it  is  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  thi? 
Meeting  contemplates  the  sanction  and  support  which  the  Lancaste- 
rian System,  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  has  received  from  their 
Majesties,  and  every  branch  of  the  Royal  Family  ;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  is  most  respectfully  solicited  to  repre- 
sent to  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  high  sense  which  this 
Meeting  entertains  of  a  patronage  no  less  important  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  undertaking,  than  indicative  of  the  affection  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  for  the  truest  interests  of  the  people. 

•  *  On  the  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  seconded 

by  Lord  Keith, 

*  Resolved,  4th,  That  Mr  Adam  be  requested  by  this  Meeting, 
humbly  and  respectfully  to  express  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  gracious  communica- 
tion his  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  them,  and  their 
gratitude  for  his  continued  countenance  and  support  to  the  Lancas- 
lerian  System  wf  EducatioR. 

<  On 
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meiit  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  With  a  view  to  the  unhap- 
py controversy,  of  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  take  notice  in 
the  sequel,  we  would  request  their  particular  attention  to  the 
10th  and  Uth  of  these  resolutions. 

For 

*  On  the  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,   seconded  by- 

Lord  Keith, 
<  Resolved,  5th,  That  the  respectful  thanks  of  this  Meeting  he 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  whose  friend- 
ship to  soldiers'  children  has  been  shown  in  that  princely  liberality 
with  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  established  a  school  in  the  Roy- 
als, as  Colonel  of  that  re^^iment,  and  set  an  example  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  universally  followed  by  Military  Commanders,  and 
thereby  promote  the  welfare,  and  do  honour  to  the  character  of  the 
Bridsh  army. 

*  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting-  be  presented  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  M'Leod,  and  the  Officers  of  the  4-th  battalion  of  the  Royalsi 
for  the  zeal  and  benevolence  with  v/hich  they  have  superintended 
a  Royal  Lancasterian  School  in  that  Regiment. 

*  That  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  communicate  the  same. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  seconded  by  the 

Duke  of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved,  6th,  That  the  respectful  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be 
presented  to  his  P.oyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  the 
zeal  he  has  manifested  in  promoting  the  Lancasterian  System  of  E- 
ducation,  and  particularly  for  placing  a  number  of  the  youth  of  his 
regiment  under  this  excellent  mode  of  instruction. 

*  On  the  Motion  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  seconded  by  the  Duke 

of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved,  7th,  That  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr  Lancaster,  in 
inventing  and  carrying  into  effect  the  Royal  Lancasterian  System  of 
Education,  merits  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  Empire  j  and 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  him  for  the  same. 

'  On  the  Motion  of  his  Royal   Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, 

seconded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

Resolved,  8th,  That  by  a  Report  presented  to  this  Meeting,   it 

appears  that,  during  the  last  four  years,   Mr  Lancaster  has  taken 

numerous  journeys  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  his  plan  in  the  coitin* 

try  ;  that  he  has,  at  considerable  personal  expense,  travelled  near 

7000  miles,   lectured  140  times  to  different  audiences,  consisting  of 

near  50,000  persons,  in  which  he  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  public 

benevolence,  that  more  than   25,000  children  have  been  provided 

with  instruction,  and  many  thousand  pounds  have   been  raised  for 

building  and  fitting  up  schoolrooms,  and  supporting  schools  ;  for  all 

which  beneficial  exertions,,  he  ought  to  be  considered  a  publife  be-. 

*  2  nefactor, 
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For  the  purpose  of  givinpr  still  greater  publicity  to  the  insti- 
tution, a  public  dinner  of' its  friends  was  soon  after  held,  at 
which  the  Duke  of  KcJit  presided,  Lind  was  supported  by  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester.     At  this  meeting  the  Prince 

Regent's 

nefactor,  and  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  support  of  tlie  nation  in 
general. 

*  On  the  motion  of  Wm.  Smith  esq.  M.  P. 

*  Resolved,  9t]),  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  hereby  giv- 
en  to  the  Mayors,  Magistrates,  Clergy,  and  Gentry*  of  those  Cities 
and  Towns  In  England  and  Scotland,  who  have  contributed  to  die 
extension  of  the  Royal  British  System  of  Educadon,  by  granting  to 
Mr  Lancaster  the  use  of  their  Town  Guild,  or  County  Halls,  for 
the  purpose  of  detailing  the  particulars  of  his  plan  ;  and  that  the 
Magistrates  of  Stirling  be  particularly  distinguished,  wlio  permitted 
their  Guild  Hall  to  be  used  as  a  temporary  school-room  for  the  mi- 
litary quartered  there. 

*  On  the  motion  of  Francis  Horner  esq.  M.  P. 

*  Resolved,  10th,  Tiiat  the  moral  effects  of  the  Royal  British 
System  of  Education  are  apparent,  from  the  important  fact,  that  of 
full  7000  children  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  Royal  Free  School, 
Borough  Road,  no  Instance  has  been  known  of  any  one  of  these 
having  been  charged  with  any  criminal  offence  in  any  court  of  jus- 
tice. 

'  On  the  motion  of  E.  W.  Bootle  esq.  M.  P. 
«  Resolved,  llth,  That  the  fact  publicly  stated  by  Mr  Lancaster, 
that  of  the  7000  children  educated  at  the  Borough  Road  by  him,  no 
one  of  them  lias  been  made  a  proselyte  to  his  peculiar  religious  opi- 
nions, affords  a  gratifying  proof,  that  every  religious  denomination 
may  cordially  unite  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  upon  the  broad  and 
liberal  basis  of  this  Institution. 

*  On  the  modon  of  the  Hon.  James  Abercromby,  M.  P. 

*  Resolved,  12th,  That  the  energies  of  the  Royal  British  or  Lan- 
casterlan  System,  in  developing  the  talents,  and  eliciting  the  facul- 
ties of  youth,  for  their  own  and  their  country's  good,  have  been  re- 
markably displayed  in  several  boys  of  not  more  ihan  13  or  14  years 
of  age,  having  superintended  the  Borough  Road  and  other  schools, 
with  as  much  f^acility  as  the  master  himself. 

,  *  On  the  motion  of  Henry  Brougham  esq.  M.  P. 

*  Resolved,  1 3th,  That  in  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Royal 
British  System  of  Education  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  ren- 
der it,  in  the  largest  sense,  a  national  good.  It  is  requisite  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  youth,  of  bodi  sexes,  be  trained  in  the  pracdce 
of  the  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  charge  of 
schools. 

*  On  the  motion  of  Henry  Brougham  esq,  M.  P. 

*  Pvesclved,  Vti\  That  as  the  Annual  Subscriptions  to  the  Insti- 

1  tution 
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Regent's  Chancellor  also  attended,  to  represent  his  Royal  High- 
ness, who  was  pleased  to  transmit,  by  means  of  this  highly  re- 
spected officer,  another  message,  and  to  add  largely  to  his  former 
contributions  to  itv  funds.     If  any  thing  could  compensate  the 

melancholy 

tution  are  at  present  by  no  means  adequate  to  defray  the  charges  of 
Board,  Lodging,  and  Clothing,  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Youths, 
(expenses  which,  in  the  training  of  them  to  the  period  of  their  fit- 
ness to  take  the  charge  of  schools,  are  unavoidable),  the  friends  to 
this  cause  are  solicited  to  become  Annual  Subscribers,  of  sums  from 
One  to  Ten  Guineas. 

*  On  the  motion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and 

fieconded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

•  Resolved,  15th,  That  from  a  Rq)ort  presented  to  this  Meeting, 
it  appears,  that  the  Donations  and  Subscriptions  received  by  Mr 
Lancaster,  prior  to  the  year  1808,  had  fallen  short  of  the  actual 
charges  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  maintenance 
of  intended  Schoolmasters,  and  that  a  considerable  debt  had  been 
incurred,  for  which  the  Gentlemen,  since  appointed  Mr  Lancaster's 
Trustees,  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  prevent  the  failure  of  so 
important  a  work,  and  relying  on  the  future  support  of  a  liberal  and 
beneficent  Public,  not  only  rendered  themselves  responsible,  but  took 
measures  for  enlarging  the  operation  of  the  System. 

*  On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  seconded  by  the  Duke 

of  Sussex, 

•  Resolved,  t6th,  That  from  a  consideration  of  the  great  utility  of 
the  object,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  benefits  of  the  Institution 
may  be  extended,  not  only  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
to  the  whole  civiHzed  world,  the  donations  of  the  Public  are  solicit- 
ed to  relieve  it  from  the  burthen  of  a  debt  which  amounts  to  about 
5000/., — a  sum  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  considered  as  large, 
when  set  against  the  gratuitous  education  of  near  7000  children  in 
the  Metropolis  ;  the  board,  clothing,  and  training  near  100  qualifi- 
ed Teachers,  and  the  many  thousands  now  educadng  through  Mr 
Lancaster's  exertions  in  the  country  ;  to  which  also  must  be  added, 
the  full  establishment  of  a  system  which  may  be  made  effective  to 
the  instruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  thereby  contribute  to 
the  national  prosperity.  ^ 

*  On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  seconded  by  the, 
Duke  of  Kent, 

•  Resolved,  17th,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to 
those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  act  as  a 
Committee  in  aid  of  the  Finances  of  this  Institution. 

•  Resolved,  That  these  Resolutions  be  published, 

(Signed)     BEDFORD. 

•  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  having  left  the  Chair,  it  was 
takeii  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, 

YOJ..  xix.  ^o.  37.  B  ^    •  Or 
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melanGholy  loss  wliicli  it  had  sustained  of  the  Sovereign's  steady, 
warm,  and  unceasing  patronage,  this  exemplary  conduct  of  hi» 
Successor  was  well  c;ilculated  to  serve  the  purpose.  Thus  sup- 
ported, the  success  of  the  establishment  was  no  longer  a  matter 
of  dcubt :  every  day  added  largely  to  its  numbers  ;  nor  liave  we 
any  fear  that,  before  the  next  Report  is  presented  to  the  public, 
Uie  funds  required  for  supplying  teachers  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  provided  ;  and  the  numbers  of  provincial  schools 
increased  by  tlie  removal  of  the  only  material  obstacle  which  hag. 
hitherto  stood  in  their  way. 

The  dcK'uments  now  before  us  do  not  contain  all  the  particu- 
lars which  the  reader  who  interests  himself  in  this  important 
subject  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  learn.  Perhaps  a  copy  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Institution,  which  are  few  and  simple,  as  its  object* 
are  plain  and  weU  defined,  might  with  advantage  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Report,  or  subjoined  to  the  Resolutions.  We  should 
also  have  liked  to  see  a  more  full  list  of  the  donations  and  annual 
subscriptions,  as  nothing  more  directly  tends  to  facilitate  contri- 
butions, than  the  seeing  what  others  in  the  like  circumstances 
with  ourselves  have  given.  The  annual  subscriptions  are,  by 
one  of  the  resolutions,  limited  to  ten  guineas,  and  not  less  than 
one ;  but  it  is  convenient  for  each  individual  to  know  who  pays 
one,  who  five,  and  who  ten,  yearly.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
should  like  to  see  by  whom  the  different  donations  have  been  gi- 
ven. The  Report  only  mentions  some  of  the  donors  of  large 
sums.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adorning  our  pages 
with  some  of  these  names : — Mr  Maitland,  member  for  Chip- 
penham ;  Mr  Henry  Sterry ;  and  Messrs  Richard,  Joseph,  and 
**  Hudson  Gurney  (we  believe  of  Norwich),  have  eacli  subscribed 
one  hundred  pounds.  Mr  Rogers,  the  celebrated  poet,  (but 
still  more  esteemed,  by  those  who  know  him,  for  his  general  be- 
nevolence, and  his  steady  attachment  to  liberty  and  all  the  best 
interests  of  mankind),  offered  either  a  gift  of  one  hundred,  or  a 

loan 

*  On  the  motion  of  his  Royal  Bigness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

*  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  most  respectfully 
presented  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  to  the  Right 
"Hon.  Lord  Somervllle,  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  they 
have  patronized  the  Lancasterian  System  of  Education,  from  its 
first  Invention  to  the  present  time. 

*  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  his  Grac« 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  Chair  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  perform- 
ed the  duties  of  the  office. 

(Signed)     EDWAJID,  D.  of  K.  Chairman. 
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loan  of  two ;  and  the  latter  was  accepted.  Mr  John  Walker, 
of  South;>'ate,  did  the  same  ;  and  about  thirty  other  individuals 
lent  one  hundred  pounds  each.  In  this  number  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  Mr  Henry  Thornton,  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Mr  Astley  Cooper,  and  many  others  well  known  to  their  coun- 
try. It  would  gratify  us  extremely,  if  we  could  add  the  names 
of  two  generous  benefactors,  who  transmitted,  anonymously, 
the  sums  of  two  hundred  pounds  and  five  hundred  guineas. 
This  last  nmnificent  donation,  like  one  to  the  same  amount 
which  we  had  occasion  to  record  in  our  History  of  the  African 
Institiktion,  *^  was  stated  to  come -from  '  a  Member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. '  In  ^U  likelihood,  k  proceeded  from  the  same 
quarter.  It  is,  however,-  of  more  moderate  sums  that  the  bulk 
of  the  contributions  must  be  composed  ;  and  respecting,  as  we 
do,  the  mifco  which  falls  from  the  hand  of  generous,  poverty,  and 
even  the  pittance  which  is  wrung  from  avarice  by  the  force  of 
high  princi})le,  or  the  temporary  ascendajicy  of  kinder  feelings, 
we  would  have  a  column  of  units, -as  well  as  of  hundreds,  in  this 
honourable  and  interesting  account.  It  is  also  material  that 
places  should  be  indicated,  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  London, 
where  subscriptions  may  be  received  ;  for,  although  the  proper 
w'ay  to  promote  this  system,  is  to  form  committees,  and  carry 
on  schools  in  each  neighbourhood  (receiving  from  the  Institution 
the  proper  plans  and  teachers),  and  consequently  persons  resid- 
ing at  a  distance  will  for  the  most  part  bestow  their  contributions 
in  this  way  to  the  several  local  funds,  yet  a  few  may  every  where 
..be  found,  disposed  to  remain  unconnected  with  any  such  funds, 
while  some  may  be  desirous  of  contributing  in  both  ways.f 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  very  pleasin.g  part  of  our  task,  without 
noticing  some  other  facts,  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  the  papers  now  before  us  narrate.  The  following 
circumstances  are  highly  honourable  to  the  illustrious  pei'son,  of 
whom  they  are  related  ;  and  we  anxiously  hope  that  his  example 
may  find  imitators  among  the  other  commanders  of  our  forces* 
The  Commander-in-chief  has  certainly  done  liis  utmost  to  en- 
courage it,  in  the  orders  to  which  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ferring in  our  last  Number.  J 

B  2  «  Hit 

*  See  our  Review  of  the  three  first  Reports,  in  the  30th  Number. 

t  As  far  as  relates  to  this  part  of  the  country,  we  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  medium  of  the  very  respectable  Pubhshers  of  the  iTdln- 
burgh  Reviev.',  who  will  receive  subscriptions  for  the  Institution.  In 
London,  the  bankers  are,  Messrs  Kensington,  Lombard^street  5 
Coutts,  Strand ;  and  Hoares,  Fleet-street.  ' 

t  See  Review  of  Fifth  Afficaa  Report,  No.  iXXXVL 
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.  *  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  has  set  a  most  important 
example,  by  introducing  the  Lancasterian  system  into  the  army; 
having  attached  a  school  to  his  own  regiment.  The  school  consists 
of  the  children  of  the  privates,  and  amounts  to  220.  A  young  man, 
a  Serjeant  in  the  regiment,  was  trained  for  the  schoolmaster,  at  the 
Borough-Road ;  and  the  school  was  instituted  at  Maiden,  in  Essex, 
livhere  the  regiment  was  then  quartered.  Great  credit  is  due  lo 
Lieutenant-colonel  M'Leod  and  the  other  officers,  who  cooperated 
with  their  Royal  Commander  in  his  benevolent  design.  The  regr- 
ment  lately  removed  its  quarters  to  Dunbar,  where  the  establishment 
was  carried  on.  Mr  Lancaster,  on  his  journey  to  Scotland,  found 
it  in  an  excellent  state  of  order.  By  permission  of  the  Duke,  a  num- 
ber of  these  boys  went  to  Edinburgh,  to  illustrate  the  system  in  the 
lecture  delivered  there  by  Mr  Lancaster.  The  regiment  is  now 
quartered  at  Stirling ;  and  the  school,  at  the  request  of  the  Magis- 
trates, is  kept  in  the  Guildhall  of  Stirling  Castle ;  many  of  the 
town's  children  participating  in  its  benefits.  The  Committee  have 
great  pleasure  in  adding,  that  the  commanders  of  several  military 
depots,  and  also  of  militia  regiments,  have  applied  to  Mr  L.  for  as- 
sistance in  forming  schools.  In  last  March,  Mr  L.  opened  a  school 
at  Windsor,  established  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Newdigate,  for  the 
children  of  the  privates  of  the  King*s  own  regiment  of  Staffordshire 
militia  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  examples  will  speedily  be  followed 
by  all  commanders.  On  joining  the  Duke  of  Kent's  regiment,  if  a 
recruit  is  found  incapable  of  reading,  he  is  sent  to  the  school ;  andj 
as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  exertion,  those  who  make  a  good  proficien- 
cy in  learning  are  put  down  as  duplicate  non-commissioned  ofiicers.  *^ 
Report,  p.  19,  20. 

*  Steps  have  been  taken  for  diffusing  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
this  system  in  foreign  countries.  The  Americans  have  eagerly 
adopted  it ;  and  schools  have  been  established  upon  its  principles 
in  New  York,  Philadelpln'a,  Boston,  and  otiier  places.  A  respect- 
able society,  formed  at  George- Town,  Maryland,  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor,  has  recently  applied  to  Mr  Lancaster 
for  a  suitable  schoolmaster.  General  Minmda,  before  leaving 
•England,  visited  the  Borough  School,  accompanied  by  the  deputies 
from  the  Caraccas  j  and  they  formed  the  resolution  of  sending 
over,  upon  their  arrival,  two  young  men,  who  might  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  principles  of  the  system,  hi  the  island  of  Antigua,  a 
benevolent  individual,  whose  name  we  regret  to  find  suppressed, 
haslounded  schools  upon  this  plan,  for  the  edtication  of  above 
nine  hundred  persons.  The  Committee  of  the  Institution  has  ve- 
ry properly  assisted  him  with  all  the  requisite  lessons,  and  other 
apparatus  for  the  complete  outfit  of  two  scfiools.  The  leading 
members  of  the  Institution  are,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
among  the  most  active  abolitionists  and  friends  to  the  improve- 
mcRt  of  the  great  jViriciUi  c^ntnient.    It  was  dear,  therefore,  that 
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tliey  would  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  system  into  those 
«Iark  and  oppressed  regions.  With  this  riew,  when  a  young 
African,  who  had  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  consequently  acquired  his  liberty >  was  present- 
ed to  them,  and  found  to  possess  good  abilities  and  disposi- 
tions, he  was  admitted  into  the  establishment  in  the  Borough, 
and  trained  for  a  schoolmaster.  His  talents  and  perseverance 
raised  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  success  of  this  hu- 
mane and  well-devised  experiment :  but  unhappily  the  poor 
voung  man  died  in  August,  1810,  of  a  pulmonary  complaint. 
Not  (liscouraged  by  this  melancholy  event,  the  Committee  have 
adopted  further  measures,  with  the  same  benevolent  views. 
They  have  taken  care  that  ilie  missionaries  Wilhelm  and  Klein, 
who  are  al>out  to  visit  Africa  under  the  patronage  of  the  very 
praiseworthy  Soci-ety  for  Missionaries  to  Africa  and  the  East, 
fchoukl  receive  ample  instructions,  by  a  daily  attendance  at  the 
Borough  School,  for  nearly  two  months.  They  have  also  made 
a  proposal  to  the  African  Institution  (as  we  formerly  mention- 
ed), *  to  educate  and  qualify  as  schoolmasters,  two  African 
youths,  of  good  promise,  to  be  selected  by  the  directors  of  that 
admirable  society.  The  offer  wa.s  gratefully  accepted  ;  and  the 
Committee  express  their  hopes  that  *  mucti  good  will  be  done  to 
the  children  of  the  natives  of  Africa ;  who,  it  is  understood, 
are  exceedingly  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  what  they  term,  the. 
ivkite  7nan's  hool\  *  Nescia  mens  hominum  !  Little  do  the  poor 
Africans  know  the  perilous  gift  they  are  wishing  for  ;  and  little 
do  their  friends  consider  how  baneful  a  service  they  are  about  to 
j'ender  those  hel}:)less  objects  of  their  solicitude !  Professor 
Marsh,  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  some  dozens  of  political  church- 
men, have  discovered — or  have  restoretl  the  lost  invention  of 
the  Romish  priesthood — that  the  *  xakite  man's  book '  is  not  to  be 
entrusted  with  safety  to  any  but  tiie  already  enlightened  few  ; 
and  that  it  were  better  for  nations  to  remain  in  outer  darkness, 
than  be  illuminated  with  the  dangerous  and  imcertain  lights 
which  beam  from  the  very  sources  of  Inspiration  ! 

We  have  now  related  whatever  appeared  to  us  most  import-* 
lint  in  the  history  of  this  im}"M)rtant  system  j  and  we  have  per^ 
formed  the  grateful  tAsk  of  detailing,  not  indeed  the  whole  of 
its  triumphs,  but  such  passages  as  may  serve  for  samples  of  the 
great  and  increasing  success  which  has  every  where  attended 
it.  Those  who  recollect  the  ferment  which  it  at  first  excited 
among  certiiin  classes  of  feeble  bigots  and  clerical  jobbers,  will 
«asily  believe  that  the  events  we  luive  been  dwelling  upon  could 

*  S*e  Review  of  the  fifth  Report,  No.  XXXVI.        "^^ 
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not  but  revive  all  the  foolish  alarms  of  the  one,  and  the  impo- 
tent spleen  of  the  other.  The  far  less  agreeable  office  now  re- 
mains to  be  discharged,  of  tracing  such  attempts  to  counteract 
it,  as  those  persons  have  been  making  with  sufficient  openness 
to  jneet  the  eye ;  for  a  great  part  of  their  machinations  has 
been  of  a  nature  to  shun  the  light.  This  we  shall  do  as  briefly 
as  possible  j  and,  where  the  adversaries  of  the  system  have  been 
so  ill  advised  as  to  betake  themselves  to  argument,  we  shall 
probably  require  all  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  when  w© 
detain  them  with  an  exposition,  or  an  answer. 

\i  fell  to  our  lot,  upon  a  former  occasion,  to  record  the  rf- 
foi:ts  so  strenuously  and  fruitlessly  made  by  the  leaders  of  this 
pppositiouj  the  late  Mrs  Trimmer;  and  Mr  Archdeacon  Dau- 
beny.  The  press  and  the  pulpit  in  vain  sounded  the  alarm 
"^ith  which  those  reverend  personages  v/ere  willing  to  inspire 
the  Clunxh  and  the  State.  The  patronage  of  the  King  was  a 
tower  of  strength ;  Mr  Lancaster  was  not  overwhelmed  by  a  cry  ; 
and  time  was  given  to  th^  good  sense  of  the  country,  which 
speedily,  and  with  authority,  extinguished  the  rising  flame. 
Attempts  of  a  different  kind  were  therefore  necessary ;  and  it 
was  proposed  to  isocan  the  Sovereign  from  his  unfortunate  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  those  who  wished  to  diffuse,  on  the 
cheapest  terms,  the  most  useful  kinds  of  knowledge  among  his 
poorer  subjects.  Persons  were  not  wanting,  nor  those  in  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  church,  who  volunteered  their  services  on 
this  occasion.  But  those  reverend  (we  believe  we  might  use 
the  superlative)  and  enlightened  characters  mistook  the  man 
they  had  to  deal  with.  They  imagmed  that  alarm  was  the 
proper  engine.  To  work  upon  the  fears  of  him  who  never 
knew  what  fear  wai^,  seemed  to  them,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
zeal,  and  out  of  that  abundant  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  their  courtly  lives  had  given  them,  the  best  mode  of  ac- 
complishing their  object.  They  remembered  the  excellent  use 
which  had  been  made  of  the  No  Popery  cry ;  and  vainly  ima- 
gining that  the  King  had  been  the  dupe  of  that  delusion — that  his 
royal  mind  had  in  good  earnest  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
the  Church — they  concluded  that  it  was  peculiarly  accessible  to 
alarms  of  this  description  ;  and  they  took  every  means  to  mag- 
nify the  dangers  which  must  result  from  his  Majesty  continu- 
ing to  patronise  a  sectary,  \^ho  taught  reading,  and  put  the 
Bible  itself  into  childrens'  hands,  without  the  safeguards  of 
proper  gloss  and  commentary,  and  a  regular  assortment  of  ar-. 
tides,  We  are  credibly  informed,  that  the  utmost  effect  of  these 
artifices  was,  to  provoke  the  steady  contempt  of  the  exalted 
!pfrs6nage  in.  question  j  and  that  he  never  coiild,  by  any  ef* 
■  ■        ^    '        ■  '   •  ibrtSj 
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forts,  be  induced  to  get  over  the  first  difficulty  which  met  him 
in  the  finespun  Jesuitical  reasonings  of  those  ghostly  counsellors, 
—^^  The  evils  of  being  able  to  read ;  " — *'  the  dangers  of  reading 
the  Bible, "  The  tempters  soon  perceived  that  they  had  made 
another  mistake ;  and,  once  more,  they  shifted  their  ground. 
They  found,  that  a  prelate  of  immense  revenues,  and  of  mu-' 
iiificence  becoming  the  wealth  whereof  he  is  trustee  for  the 
Churcli,  had,  about  this  very  time,  by  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  begun  to  patronize  Dr  Bell,  and  had  found- 
ed a  school  upon  his  plan.  Here,  then,  was  a  fair  field  for 
their  arts.  If  the  poor  7mist  be  educated,  let  them  be  educated 
by  clergymen  of  the  Establishment.  If  any  thing  so  unworthy 
of  his  station,  as  patronizing  the  teachers  of  ragged  beggar-- 
lings,  mmt  occupy  the  mina  of  the  Sovereign,  let  him  bestow 
those  favours  exclusively  on  members  of  the  Church.  Wliat 
though  Dr  Bell's  plan  is  more  limited  in  its  efficacy,  infinitely 
inferior  in  economy,  crude  and  imperfect  in  many  of  the  iuost 
essential  parts,  still  it  comes  ofl'  a  riglit  stock,  and  is  wholly  in 
regular,  episcopalian  hands.  Grant  that,  imperfect  as  it  is,  we 
can  scarcely  meet  with  it  but  on  paper ;  and  should  find  no 
small  difficulty  in  discovering  half  a  dozen  persons,  in  any  part 
of  the  island,  who  had  ever  seen  one  of  his  school  rooms  ; — 
still  the  fact  is  undisputed,  that  Dr  Bell  is  a  churchman,  and, 
though  a  Scotchman,  has  received  regular  episcopal  ordination: 
Whom,  therefore,  but  Dr  Bell  should  a  reb'gious  monarch,  the 
head  of  the  church,  honour  with  his  countenance  ?  Once  more 
the  serpent  was  found  more  malignant  than  dangerous :  there 
was  the  venom  and  the  eye,  but  there  was  the  rattle  too ;  and 
he  retired  to  meditate  how  he  might  charm  more  wisely. 

The  effrontery  of  the  next  attempt  is  more  to  be  admired  than 
its  cunning.  Poinding  how  vain  were  aU  their  eflbrts  to  work 
upon  the  Sovereign,  those  pious  persons,  or  their  coadjutors,  be- 
thought them  of  inflicting  upon  Mr  Lancaster,  by  the  established 
weapon  of  falsehood,  the  very  injuries  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  Royal  patronage  being  actually  withdrawn.  They  did 
not  scruple  to  propagate  in  all  quarters  the  report,  that  the  King 
had  at  last  opened  his  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  the  Church,  and 
the  merits  of  Dr  BeU,  and  had  given  up  Mr  Lancaster  and  his 
system.  A  lie,  however  daring,  is  notliing,  without  its  com- 
plement of  circumstances.  Among  other  proofs  of  the  charge 
which  had  taken  place,  it  was  industriously  circulated  that  his 
Majesty  had  withdrawn  his  annual  subscription  from  the  fund  : 
And  these  reports  were  generously  propagated  by  the  holy  and 
loyal  characters  alluded  to,  at  the  moment  when  indisposition 
|md  made  such  ravages  in  the.  royal  mind,  as  to  render  a  con- 

B  ^     *  tradictipJI 
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tradiction  extremely  difficult,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  secure 
them  from  the  dangers  consequent  upon  a  detection.  The 
effects  of  this  base  contrivance  were  extremely  encouraging  to 
its  authors.  At  last,  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foua- 
dations  of  Mr  Lancaster's  plan.  The  subscriptions  began  to 
fall  off  in  the  most  alarming  manner;,  and  the  scheme  might 
liave  been  utterly  ruined,  had  not  an  authoritative  contradic- 
tion to  the  story  been  obtained  from  the  Royal  Family ;  which, 
added  to  the  increased  zeal  of  the  Prince  Regent  for  its  suc^ 
cess,  once  more  entirely  frustrated  the  inventions  of  its  ene^ 
mies.  In  one  of  the  papers  now  before  us,  Mr  Lancaster  feel- 
ingly describes  the  inmiediate  effects  of  this  vile  artifice ;  and 
asserts  that,  to  this  present  day,  so  industriously  was  it  diflused, 
accounts  of  its  appearance  in  reml&te  parts  continue  to  reach 
him. 

Thus  foiled  in  every  quarter  (for  we  may  safely  presume  that 
the  junto  have  used  no  small  portion  of  their  accustomed  ac- 
tivity and  address  upon  the  Prince  Regent  also)  they  appear 
to  have  thought  an  interval  of  repose  their  best  policy  ;  and 
resolved  to  wait  for  events,  as  politicians  say  when  things  wear 
an  unsatisfactory  aspect — or  to  leave  tilings  to  Providence,  as 
Bubb  Doddington  used  to  do  when  he  had  failed  in  some  pi- 
tiful intrigue — they  remained  inactive  during  the  first  months 
of  the  Regency.  The  probable  recovery  of  the  King,  and  their 
absolute  certainty  that  returning  health  would  exhibit  to  them 
once  more  the  hated  spectacle  of  his  steadiness  to  an  honest 
purpose,  prevented  them  from  taking  any  steps  towards  excit- 
ing an  alarm,  which  they  well  knew  the  Monarch  would  dis- 
courage. What  they  can  have  seen  in  the  Prince,  to  induce  a 
«?ontrary  expectation  with  respect  to  his  conduct,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  fancy.  In  warmih  of  attachment  to  the  new  system, 
the  son  has  even  gone  beyond  the  father  j  and  we  will  venture 
to  predict,  thjit,  with  his  crown,  he  inherits  such  a  portion  of 
that  jnost  royal  virtue,  steadiness  towards  his  friends,  as  will 
bring  to  a  still  greater  shame  than  they  have  even  yet  expe- 
rienced, the  artliil  intriguers  whose  conduct  we  are  uiiwiJlinglj 
obliged  to  contemplate^  But  whether  it  is,  that  the  season  of 
political  change  and  uncertainty  is  reckoned  favourable  to 
church  cabals  ;  or  that  some  enemies  of  the  Prince  have  so  far 
traduced  his  character,  as  to  inspire  those  designing  men  with 
hopes ;  or  that  tliey  are  desperate,  and  resolved  to  take  their 
chance,  aware  that  they  cannot  fell  lower: — certain  it  is,  that  the 
cry  of  danger  to  the  Church  has  once  more  been  raised,  and  in 
II  tar  louder  note,  and  in  much  more  important  quarters,  than 
♦iwiing  any  former  part  of  the  coHtroversy. 
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The  Daubenies,  Trimmers,  and  Spries,  with  the  strange  mys- 
tical personage  who  lectures  against  education  at  onr  Institutions, 
lieing  now  found  quite  unequal  to  the  office  of  raising  this  alarm, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the  greater  engines  of  the  Church  : — 
And  first  appears  Mr  Professor  Marsh — a  person  adorned  with 
various  and  weighty  titles,  and  occupying  the  Divinity  Chair  iri 
one  of  the  Universities — celebrated  too,  we  have  no  doubt,  for 
ins  attainments  in  science,  which  have  placed  him  in  the  Royal 
Society — distinguished,  it  may  be  presumed,  among  his  reverend 
brethren,  for  a  peculiar  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  clerical 
character  and  the  service  of  the  Church,  whose  dangers  seem 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts, — but,  unquestionably,  a  good  deal 
better  known  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  a  bulky  ministerial 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  war,  than  in  any  of  his  other  capa- 
cities. This  very  circumstance,  however,  of  his  political  ser- 
vices,— the  noted  fact  of  his  being  a  favoured  writer  in  the  in- 
ferests  of  the  court,  and,  consecjuently,  of  his  belonging  to  the 
class  of  safe  and  flourishing  politicians, — pointed  him  out  as  the 
proper  person  to  begin  this  new  charge.  A  sort  of  dignitary  of 
the  Church — one  designated  for  its  most  snug,  if  not  most 
splendid  gifts— a  Prebendary,  if  not  a  Bishop  elect — would  not 
only  lead  the  cry  with  authority,  but  would  show  the  way  to  o- 
thers,  inducing  them  to  fill  up  the  concert,  by  setting  before 
them  die  edifying  example  of  a  flourishing  man  devoted  to  this 
work.  When  Mr  Professor  Marsh  walks  in  this  way,  it  is  safe 
to  follow — is  a  thought  that  has  jirobably  passed  already  in  the 
mind  of  many  a  score  in  our  universities  and  parsonages. 

From  this  quarter,  therefore,  hath  proceeded  one  sermon, 
preached  of  course  in  St  Paul's,  and  sundry  letters,  forming  a 
little  volume — besides  whatever  he  may  have  contributed,  in  pri- 
vate, to  the  columns  of  the  Treasury  Journals.  For,  these  r6- 
«]>ectable  and  enlightened  publications  no  sooner  heard  that  a 
new  cry  of  the  Church  in  danger  was  abroad,  than,  probably 
without  waiting  for  instructions,  they  took  it  to  be  clear  that  it 
was  in  favour  of  their  employers,  and  must  needs  turn  to  some 
account.  To  the  sermon,  however,  we  now  confine  our  atten- 
tion,— observing  only,  that  it  contains  whatever  the  other  deal- 
<Drs  in  clamour  have  got  up  for  the  present  occasion  ;  and  that 
the  beftt  and  most  moderate  of  these,  is  certainly  Mr  Bowyer. 
We  must  now  beg  our  readers  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  notion, 
that  we  are  going  to  plunge  into  a  theological  controversy,  for 
which  we  have  neither  the  learning  nor  the  gall ! — nor  let  it  be 
thought  that  we  are  disposed  to  treat  irreverently  any  thing 
which  comes  from  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  discharge  of 
^idr  holy  office,     When  the  pulpit  is  kept  \^re  by  the  teachers 
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of  the  Gospel,  nnd  the  people  only  receive  from  it  the  blessings 
€)f  religious  instruction,  we  behold  them  with  reverence,  and 
approach  with  dread  the  combined  sanctities  of  the  place,  the 
})ersons  and  the  doctrines.  But  when  it  is  perverted  to  common 
secular  purposes,  (a  ])rostitution  become  almost  habitual  since 
the  French  revolution) ; — when  we  find  it  made  a  mere  rostrum 
from  whence  the  vulgar  effusions  of  political  faction  may  be  dis- 
tributed, under  the  disguise  of  Christian  homilies,  and  themul-' 
titude  cajoled  with  the  jobs  of  a  party,  by  its  emissaries  in  the! 
pious  garb  of  s})iritual  pastors  ; — then  we  view  the  ground  as  no 
longer  holy  j  the  gods  are  evoked  ;  the  priests  are  gone ;  and' 
there  remains  only  an  ordinary  political  theatre,  filled  with  the 
noisy  passions  of  the  forum, — but  more  ignoble,  from  the  false- 
ness of  the  arts  with  which  it  is  thinly  covered  over. 

Tfie  sermon  of  Professor  Marsh  is  intended  as  a  recommen- 
dation of  Dr  Bell's  plan  in  preference  to  Mr  Lancaster's,  on  this 
single  ground,  that  Dr  Bell  is  a  churchman,  and  Mr  Lancaster 
a  sectary.  This  consideration  comprises  the  whole  of  the  supe- 
riority which  he  claims  for  that  reverend  person.  He  enters  in- 
to no  comparative  statement  of  the  efUcacy  or  economy  of  the 
two  systems,  in  teaching  children  the  different  branches  of  edu- 
cation. He  does  not  pretend  that  Mr  Lancaster's  is  incompati- 
ble with  every  additional  article  taught  by  Dr*  Bell's.  He  can- 
not affect  to  think,  that  schools  nnglit  not  be  arranged  on  Mr 
Lancaster's,  where  the  Creed,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  should  be 
taught.  He  cannot  hold  out  Dr  Bell's  plan  as  having  any  sort 
of  superiority  in  teaching  the  Liturgy,  any  more  than  he  can 
maintain  that  it  has  a  lionopoly  of  prayer-books.  His  whole 
objections,  therefore,  are  really  extrinsic  to  the  two  systems  and 
t^eir  merits ; — tliey.Te<^i  simply  on  the  admitted  fact,  that  the 
author  oP  the  one  is  a  Quaker,  and  the  author  of  the  other  a 
person  in  holy  orde":-.  We  have  said,  that  schools  might  be 
established  in  e\ery  parish  on  Mr  Lancaster's  plan  ; — we  may 
add,  established  by  the  Committee  of  the  New  Institution  ;  and 
that,  in  every  such  school,  the  Liturgy  cf  the  Church  of  Englanc 
may  be  taught.  But,  suppose  the  question  respected  Mr  Lan 
caster's  own  school,  in  which,  as  a  dissenter,  he  cannot  teach' 
the  Liturgy : — It  is  not  pretended  that  he  teaches  any  thin^ 
else  ; — he  gives  l«is  boys  no  creed  of  his  own :  How,  then,  do  his 
pujnls  receive  injury  in  their  spiritual  concerns  ?  Siich  of  them^ 
as  belong  to  Episcopalian  iaiiiilies  learn  to  read  their "  prayer- 
book  ;  such  as  belong  todissenting  parents  learn  to  read  their 
hymn-book;  while  :Jl  cf  them  learn  Christianity  by  reading 
coiistaiitly  their  VAhlc.  This  is  true,  unless  Professor  Marsh 
#ball  be  able  to  [  ro  c,  tlir.t  a  child  taught  to  read  all  the  wordC 
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in  the  Englisli  lanj^imge,  is  incapable  of  reading  the  Liturgy 
without  separate  and  additional  instructions  ;  and  unless  he  can 
show,  that  tlie  actual  daily  perusal  of  thp  Scriptures  disqualifies 
children  for  learning  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church. 

But  we  must  look  somewhat  more  minutely  into  the  Profes- 
sor's SermoTiy  and  see  whether  he  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
understand  the  subject  upon  which  he  is  preaching,  and  whether 
he  does  not,  after  the  manner  of  superficial  and  hasty  talkers, 
furnish,  himself,  the  answers  to  his  own  objections.  We  shall 
take  leave  to. extract  the  passage  which  forms  the  groundwork, 
as  it  does  the  V)cginning,  of  his  discourse ;  and  we  presmne  to 
say,  that  it  afibrds  a  very  complete  refutation  of  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  him. 

*  Our  Reformers  deemed  it  expedient,  at  the  Jirst  Christian  office 
of  which  we  partake,  the  Office  of  Baptism,  to  introduce  an  Exhor- 
tation  to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  of  the  baptized  infant,  not 
only  reminding  them  of  the  "  solemn  vow,  promise,  and  profession," 
which  tliey  had  made  in  his  name,  but  requiring,  at  their  hands, 
that  the  child  be  instructed  in  those  things,  "  so  soon  as  he  shall  be 
able  to  learn  "  them.  It  is  required  at  their  hands,  that  he  learn, 
not  only  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  th^ 
Creed,  "  and  all  other  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  hum  and  be- 
lieve to  his  soul's  health.  "  They  are  then  admonished  "  to  take  care 
that  this  child  be  brought  to  the  Bishop,  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so 
soon  as  he  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  be  further  instructed  in  tlie  Church 
Catechism  set  forth  for  that  purpose.  "  Imipediatcly  after  the  forms 
of  Baptism,  this  catechism  is  inserted  as  a  part  of  the  liturgy  ;  and 
is  there  termed,  *'  An  instruction  to  be  learnt  of  every  person  before 
he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop.  *'  In  the  rubrics  an- 
nexed to  it,  the  curate  of  every  parish  is  enjoined  to  instruct  and  ex,- 
amine  openly  in  the  church,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  *•  so  mariy 
children  of  his  parish,  sent  unto  him,  asheshall  think  convenient,  in 
some  parts  of  this  catechism.  "  Parents  are  enjoined  to  send  their 
children,  and  masters  even  their  servants  and  apprentices  (if  thejr 
have  not  learnt  their  catechism)  "  obediently  to  hear  and  be  ordered 
by  the  curate,  until  such  time  as  they  have  learnt  all  that  is  liere  ap" 
fainted  for  them  to  learn.  " 

*  From  this  short  statement  it  appears,  that  our  Reformers  them- 
selves laid  at  least  the  foundation  for  a  system  of  religiouis  education, 
to  be  conducted  under  the  superintendance  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
And  to  afford  additional  security  that  this  religious  education  be 
conducted  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  it 
was  enacted,  by  the  seventy-seventh  canon,  that  every  schoolmaster 
should  not  only  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese,  but  pre- 
viously subscribe  to  the  Liturgy  and  Artirles.  And  this  canon  v/as 
fj^n^vmed  by  the  act  of  uniformity  ;  which  requires  every  school- 
IP  as  tera 
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master,  both  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  bishop,  and  to  declare  that 
he  will  "  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  now 
hy  lata  established.  "  Lastly,  by  the  seventy-ninth  canon,  all  schooi- 
masters  are  enjoined,  not  only  to  use  the  catechism,  but  to  bring 
their  scholars  to  their  parish  Church. 

•  The  plan  therefore  of  conducting  a  Church  of  England  educa- 
tion is  very  clearly  prescribed,  and  prescribed  also  by  authority. 
Now  the  liturgy,  the  chief  of  this  authority,  is  confirmed  by  the 
law  of  the  land  :  it  is  the  repository  of  the  religion  "  by  law  estab- 
lished :  '*  and  the  religion  by  Ian)  established,  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  the  national  religion.  But  in  ex-ery  country  the  national 
education  must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  national  re/f- 
gion.  For  a  violation  of  this  rule  would  involve,  not  only  an  ab- 
surdity, but  a  principle  of  self-destruction :  it  would  counteract  by 
authority  what  it  enjoins  by  authority.  *     p.  4 — 5. 

The  Professor  aftei'A^'ards  admits,  that  the  Toleration  acts  al- 
low Dissenters  to  teach  without  restraint,  and  even  to  teach 
their  own  leligious  opinions ;  but  he  adds,  that  "  no  such  acttf 
apply  to  the  members  of  the  Establishment.  Indeed,  "  says  he^ 
'*'  it  would  be  preposterous  in  men  to  plead  an  act  of  toleration, 
■who  have  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
ciplme  of  the  Church  of  England.  '^ 

.  Now,  can  any  thing  be  more  obvious  than  tlie  sense  of  the 
passages  cjuoted  by  the  reverend  author  in  the  above  extract  ? 
What  does  the  teacJiing  and  instruction  there  enjoined  mean, 
bttt  the  religious  teaching  and  instruction  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment  ?  Indeed,  the  clerical  instructors  are  named  ex- 
pressly. The  godfathers  and  godmothers  pronn'se  that  the  child 
shall  learn  the  liturgy  as  soon  as  he  is  able :  Does  Mr  Lancas- 
ter prevent  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  renders  the  child  able 
to  learn  it,  by  enabling  him  to  read  it,  and  making  him  read 
the  Bible,  on  which  it  is,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe,  wholly 
founded.  The  child  is  then  to  be  taught  the  Church  catecliism  : 
Will  he  be  the  less  likely  to  learn  it,  because  Mr  Lancaster  has 
enabled  him  to  read  it  ?  But  the  Rubric  shows  liow  he  is  to  be 
taught: — Not  by  the  schoolmaster — not  at  the  place  where  read- 
ing and  writing  are  taught — but  by  the  curate  in  the  church 
uhich  he  serves — and  upon  Sundays  and  holidays.  It  ref]uires 
the  genius  of  a  very  polemic  to  make  tlie  transition  which  carries 
the  reverend  author  from  this  point  to  his  next.  Immediately 
after  quoting  the  passages  which  enjoin  curates  to  teach  the  cate- 
chism, and  parents  to  send  their  children  for  this  purpose,  lie 
says,  that  from  hence  it  appears  that  our  reformers  laid  tlie 
foundation  of  a  religious  education,  to  be  conducted  under  the 
jwiper intend aiice  of  the  parochial  clergy.     Now,  tlic  very  re- 
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verse  of  tliis  is  the  case,  if  by  religious  education  be  meant  in- 
gtructioii  in  reading,  combined  widi  instruction  in  tlie  cate- 
chism ;  and  if  this  be  not  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  no  pos- 
sible inference  can  be  drawn  from  hence  to  bear  on  the  present 
question  :  for  we,  as  well  as  the  professor,  maintain  that  r^li- 
••ious  education  in  this  sense,  viz.  religious  instruction  indepen- 
dent of  teaching  to  read,  belongs  to  the  clergy  ;  and  that  they 
have  no  more  to  do  with  teaching  to  read,  tnan  with  teaching 
any  of  tlie  ordinary  mechanical  arts — the  art  of  painting,  for 
instance,  which  may  be  used  in  adorning  an  altar.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  Canons  and  Act  of  Uniformity,  is  entirely  refuted 
by  the  admission  respecting  the  Acts  of  Toleration.  Previous  to 
tliose  acts,  no  doubt,  education  of  every  kind  was,  at  least  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  subject  to  the  superintendance  of  the  clergy. 
But,  now  that  Dissenters  may  teach  schools  as  freely  as  Church- 
men, who  shall  say  that  the  law  discourages  seminaries  where  the 
liturgy  and  catechism  are  not  taught  ?  Who  shall  tell  us  that  the 
law  gives  any  preference  whatever  to  schools  licensed  by  a  bishop  .? 
The  acts  of  toleration,  says  our  author,  apply,  not  to  Church  of 
England  persons,  but  to  dissenters.  Can  controversy  really 
have  so  far  blinded  this  acute  author,  as  to  prevent  him  seeing, 
in  this  remark,  either  a  mistatement,  or  a  piece  of  nonsense  ? 
If  he  intends  to  sav,  that  the  act  of  toleration  does  not  permit 
members  of  the  Church  to  support  schools,  the  teachers  of 
which  are  not  licensed,  the  assertion  is  untrue.  No  law  c- 
Tcr  did  exist  to  prohibit  this.  The  act  of  Uniformity,  only 
prohibited  schools  from  being  taught,  except  by  licensed  per- 
sons ;  and,  the  act  of  Toleration  allowing  unlicensed  teachers, 
all  men,  whetlier  members  of  the  Church,  or  dissenters,  may 
iupport  them  iji  whatever  way  they  please.  If  he  intends  to 
say,  that  the  toleration  acts  for  exempting  dissenters  from  cer- 
tain restrictions,  do  not  exempt  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Church,  from  the  provisions  respecting  licenses,  the  proposi- 
tion is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  it  is  also  self-evident,  and  wholly 
useless  in  the  present  dispute. 

Where,  then,  can  the  learned  and  reverend  Professor  find 
any  authority  for  his  doctrine,  that  the  law  and  constitution  of 
tiiese  realms  give  a  preference  to  one  mode  of  education — that 
is,  one  mode  of  teaching  reading  and  writing — before  miother  ? 
A  doctrine,  be  it  observed,  which  he  himself  is  so  fearful  of 
stating  broadly  and  tangibly,  that  we  in  vain  search  his  page* 
for  any  distinct  enunciation  of  it ;  although  his  amuments  plain- 
ly imply  it,  or  they  have  no  meaning  at  all.  Let  him  be  in- 
tormed,  once  for  ail,  that  there  isi  in  this  country  no  nationaJ 
educatiuu — tUat  the  law  of  the  lajod  it  utterly  iiidiii*ei-ent  to  the 
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subject — that  (whether  happily  or  not,  we  have  no  present  wish 
to  inquire)  every  man  is  left  to  educate  his  children  as  he  pleases  ; 
and  that  the  public  funds  afford  as  little  assistance  to  the  poor 
in  attaining  this  object,  as  the  laws  impose  restrictions  upon  the 
mode  of  pursuing  it. 

The  reverend  author  condescends  to  quote  the  example  of 
Scotland,  when  discoursing  of  what  he  terms  *  parochial  edu^' 
mtion  ' — a  phrase  absolutely  foreign,  and  even  unintelligible 
in  England.     '  The  good  effects  (he  says)   of  this  system,  ii| 

*  Scotland,  on  the  religion  there  established,  is  (ai'e)  known  tqi 

*  every  man  who  is  accjuainted  with  that  part  of  our  island,  f 
Any  man,  however,  but  moderately  acquainted  with  '  our  island y ' 
must  know,  that  in  Scotland  there  is  an  established  national  sys- 
tem of  education,  supported  by  the  same  funds  which  maintaiiii 
the  Church,  and  arranged  on  a  similar  plan.  A  preacher,  who 
undertakes  to  lecture  on  this  subject  from  the  chair  of  St  Paul's, 
might  really  have  been  presimied  to  know  that  every  parish  ii| 
Scotland  has  a  school,  as  well  as  a  kirk — that  the  supplies  for  it^ 
support  are  payable,  hy  la'w,  from  the  lands  in  the  parish,  a^ 
certainly  as  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman — and  that  the  ecclesi*; 
astical  courts  hold  themselves  entitled  to  superintend  the  con- 
duct of  the  schoolmasters,  both  public  and  private,  exactly  as 
they  exercise  their  rigorous  discipline  over  the  lives  of  persons 
living  the  cure  of  souls.  It  is  true,  that  tliere  exist  great 
doubts  upon  the  matter  of  right,  respecting  this  superintend- 
arice.  It  is  equally  true  that,  the  Scotish  church  having  no  li- 
turgy— no  form  either  of  prayer  or  of  worship — no  peculiarir 
ty,  in  short,  except  an  absence  of  all  peculiar  ceremonials 
—he  who  speaks  in  big  terms  of  the  conformity  required  of 
teachers,  and  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  national  religion  in 
Scotland,  from  the  adoption  of  its  tenets  by  the  parochial  schools, 
uses  a  language  whereof  he  knows  not  the  import,  and  mouths 
large  and  sounding  sentences,  which  in  truth  mean  nothing. 

But  we-  need  not  go  further  tiian  to  state  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  countries  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion. The  law,  the  canons,  the  hturgy;  the  rubrics,  the  eccle- 
$i:istical  prnctice,  in  England,  leave  what  is  connnonly  called 
edncatron  wholly  unnoticed  and  unprovided  for ;  leave  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts,  to  be  taught  by  what  persons  soever  shall 
choose  to  teach  those  branches  of  knowledge;  while  they  leave 
religion  to  be  taught  by  a  richly  endowed  and  powerfully  sup- 
ported clergy:  While  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  on  the*^  other 
hand,  has  established  an  education  as  well  as  a  religion;  en- 
dowed a  school  as  well  as  a  church;  and  beneficed  a  body  of 
schoolmaster^  as  well  aa  9f  priests.  AVhat  should  we  say— i- 
what  would  the  aunior  of  the  war  pamphlets  of  1794?  say  (for  sure 
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he  must  have  the  safe  and  loyal  feelings  on  this  point),  were  the 
American  Government,  which  knows  no  established  -Teligion, 
and  pays  for  none,  to  insist,  all  of  a  sudden,  on  superintending 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  people,  and  dictating  what  churches 
should  be  frequented,  and  what  deserted  or  run  down  ?  What 
then  shall  we  say,  who  know  full  well  that  the  Government  and  the 
land  of  England  pay  not  a  penny  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple— when  we  find  the  minions  of  the  Church,  which  contributes 
full  as  little — arrogating  to  their  order  a  right,  which,  all  the 
while,  they  dare  not  explicitly  define,  of  interfering  with  the 
general  education  of  youth  throughout  the  realm  ?  Have  we 
not  a  right  to  say,  at  the  least,  this — Found  a  system  of  nation- 
al instruction — adopt  some  plan  for  facilitating  the  path  of 
knowledge  to  the  poor — entertain  with  candour  such  measures 
as  Mr  Whitbrcad  (for  example)  proposed  to  you — avoid  brandr 
ing  with  the  name  of  levellers  and  atheists,  such  as  recommend 
schemes  for  putting  ignorance  to  flight ;  and  then  you  will  ac- 
quire some  right,  not,  indeed,  to  control  the  whole  system  of 
education,  or  to  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  all 
children  shall  be  taught,  but  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  with 
yespect,  and  to  superintend  the  system  of  education  patronized 
and  supported  by  yourselves.  Imitate,  if  you  will,  the  example 
of  Scotland,  by  endowing  a  free  school  in  every  parish,  and  we 
will  hear  you  with  less  impatience  aiftct  the  office  of  regulators 
of  education,  and  at  any  rate  allow  you  to  manage  the  esttiblish- 
ments  which  you  have  formed.  The  most  important  thing, 
however,  with  regard  to  this  example  of  Scotland,  is,  that  our 
presbyterian  clerg}^,  who  have  thus  a  sort  of  legal  right  to  in- 
terfere with  all  teachers  of  youth,  and  who  certainly  do  not  .yield 
to  the  clergy  of  any  other  communion,  in  a  sincere  and  enlight- 
ened zeal  for  their  own  peculiar  doctrines,  have  never,  in  point 
of  fact,  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  in  any  degree,  with 
any  of  the  additional  schools  which  the  Iriends  of  Mr  Lancaster 
have  established  in  this  kingdom.  Though  divided  into  parties, 
and  contending  perpetually,  upon  points  of  discipline,  in  their 
presbyteries  and  synods,  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  allege,  that 
an  improved  method  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  is  danger- 
ous to  the  national  establishment ;  or  that  it  becomes  them  to 
discourage  such  an  improvement,  because  it  was  invented  or 
brought  to  perfection  by  a  Dissenter.'  On  the  contrary,  th^ 
-established  clergjnnen,  throughout  Scotland,  have  been  the 
warmest  friends  and  the  most  efilcient  patrons  of  this  most  valu- 
able institution. 

^  The  reverend  Professor,  through  his  whole  discourse,  bestows 
great  pains — somctunes  in  plain  statement?,  winch  lie  would 
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have  mistaken  for  facts — sometimes  in  declamatory  aful  wordy 
invective,  which  he  wishes  to  pass  for  argument — not  unfre- 
quently  in  tlie  way  of  insinuation,  to  have  it  believed  tliat  the 
system  of  Mr  Lancaster  is,  both  in  its  design  and  its  tendency, 
hostile  to  the  Establishment.  The  same  line  of  attack  is  follow- 
ed by  Dr  Bowyer,  and  all  the  other  assailants  of  the  new  plan. 
With  respect  to  the  design,  a  very  few  words  will  suffice.  Take 
this  specimen  of  the  fairness  of  these  watchmen  of  the  Church. 
Mr  Lancaster  had  said,  *  I  long  to  see  men  who  proless  Chris- 
tianity contend,  not  for  creeds  of  faith — words  and  names — ^but 
iji  the  practice  of  every  heavenly  virtue. '  Mr  Pope  had  utter(d 
the  same  sentiment  a  century  ago,  without  wishing  the  downfal 
either  of  the  Romish  or  English  Churches  ;  and  every  pulpit  in 
Protestant  Europe,  we  dare  to  say,  has  promulgated  the  self- 
same thought  every  year  since  the  days  of  Luther.  What  i« 
Professor  Marsh's  inference  from  this  passage — the  construction 
which,  in  his  charity,  he  puts  upon  it  ?  *  Mr  Lancaster,  there- 
fore (says  he),  must  long  to  see  the  Church  of  England  abandoH 
her  creed  and  her  name,  '  (p.  13.)  Some  one  having  mentioned 
the  institution  of  a  school,  *  in  which  bigotry  and  intolerance 
should  have  no  share  ' — meaning,  most  obviously,  a  school 
which  should  be  open  to  the  poor  of  all  religious  persuasions — • 
the  Professor  straightway  complains,  that  *  alreadij  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  are  called  bigotry,  and  its  constitution  in- 
tolerance. '  (p.  15.)  He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  dissenters 
at  all  times  are  labouring  to  eiiect  the  downfal  of  the  Church  ; 
and  cannot  imagine  that  either  Mr  Lancaster,  or  those  who 
support  him,  should  have  any  other  views.  He  forgets,  that 
tlieir  views  are  wholly  confined  to  teaching  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge — elements  equally  necessary  to  the  churchman  and 
the  dissenter,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  forms  of  faith 
which  they  enable  the  infant  mind  to  imbibe.  Great  as  this  mis- 
representation is,  we  find  Dr  Bowyer,  in  one  passage,  exceeds  it; 
and  we  regret  to  find  it,  for  it  stands  single,  in  a  discourse  other- 
wise fair  and  liberal.  *  It  seems  (he  says),  whatever  may  be  the 
religious  persuasion  of  the  master,  we  are  to  suffer  the  children 
«f  parents  belonging  to  all  sects  (for  our  Establishment  is  only 
treated  as  one  of  them)  to  be  admitted  promiscuously,  and  each 
child  to  be  taught  in  one  and  the  same  school  the  peculiar  ca- 
techism, or  fornuilary,  of  hi«  own  sect ;  so  that  our  children  will 
have  the  edification  of  lieaving  the  Unitarians  deny  the  Divinity 
of  their  Redeemer,  rail  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  re- 
ject the  atonement  of  the  Mediator ;  another  sect  treat  die  holy 
Sacraments  with  scorn,  as  mere  matters  of  human  institution  ; 
a  thkd  division  set  tbrtli  the  iiatunil  ec|uulity  of  mankind,  and 
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undermine  the  foundations  of 'all  government ;  all  concurring  igi 
the  right  of  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  &c. '  (p.  iT.^i 
To  all  which  we  can  make  but  one  answer,— That  it  is  perfectly 
false*;  and  wechallenge  this  reverend  gentleman  to  produce  a  single 
school,  either  on  Lancaster's  plan,  or  indeed  on  any  othei',in  which 
such  doctrines  are  taught,  and  such  demeanour  held.  In  truth » 
if  he  can  find  such  an  instance,  he  may  go  before  the  civil  ma- 
gistrjfte,  by  indictment  or  information  ;  Jbr  he  has  enumerated 
a  list  of  temporal  oilences.  Surely,  surely^^he  must  have /-?/me7;, 
while  composing  this  invective,  .that  in  the  Lancasterian  schools: 
Christianity  alone  is  taught,  from'  the  Bible  j  and  thftt  as  no 
particular  Catechism  is  preferred  (which  is  the  very  chargci 
brought  against  the  system),  so  it  is  impossible  that  any  should 
be  attacked. 

But  the  tmdenci/ of  thk  i;ieutrality  is  severely  handled ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  these  reverend  alarnusts.  The 
proposition  is  bl-oadly  seated,  that  if  the  chjldren  of  the  poor  do 
not  learn  religion  at  school,  they  will  not  learn  it  at  all.  '  The 
parents  of  children,  who  are  objects  of 'public  charity,  are  for 
the  most  part  imapahle  of  teaching  I'eliglon  to  their  childreJ). 
Arid,  if  tliey  send  their  children  to -a  Sunday  school  according 
to  their  own  persuasion,  the  pcmlicn'  doctrines,  wliich  the  chil- 
dren will  hear  one  day  in  the  week,  can  hardly  make  a  bsting.im- 
pressiouy  wheii  they  are  continually  hearing  of grn^ralized.  Chris- 
tianity during  six  days  in  the  week.  Where  children  go  daihf 
to  school,  the  religion,  v»hich  they  lafe  aftertvards  to  profess, 
sjiould  be  an  object  of  daihj  attention.  They  must  teaim  their 
religion  as  they  learn  other  things  ;  and  tliey  will  have  much  or 
little,  according  as  their  education  supplies  them.  To  assert, 
that  our  religion  is  not  dependent  on  our  education,  is  to  contra- 
dict the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations. '  (p.  12,  13.)  Here  is  a 
sly  assumption,  lurking  under  a  single  word,  '  religion,  '  Does 
not  Mr  Lancaster  teadi  religion  P  The  truth  is,  that  he  teaches; 
scarcely  any  thinrj  but  the  Holy  Scriptures:  but  the  Professor 
gained  a  good  deal,  he  was  wrell  aware,  if  he  could  confound  the 
not  teach  jug  one  particular  creed,  or  form  of  belief,  with/thc  not 
teaching  any  religion  at  all.  He  then  makes  another  stride  ; 
and  asserts,  but  without  even  the  pretence  of  an  argument,  that 
if  children  are  not  taUght  the  National  Catechism,  they  not  only 
will  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  Church's  doctrines,  but  inimical 
to  its  establishment ;  and  theli,  as  if  he  had  ptoved  this  strange 
position,  he  enumerates  the  great  powers  of  the  Hew  system,  and 
the  vast  numbers  which  it  is  capatjle  of  ediicating— inlerring 
from  thence,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  Church,  in  proportion 
lo  its  powers— ami  that  consequently  this  plan,  beino  ^  accompn- 
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*  nied  with  such  religious  instruction  as  is  calculated  to  create  in-^, 

*  difference^  and  even  dislike ^  to  tlie  established  Church — the  mos^ 

*  powerful  engine  that  ever  was  devised  against  it,  is  now  at  work 

*  for  its  destruction.  *  i 

Upon  reading  this  statement,  and  marking  especially  th^ 
very  high  tone  ni  which  it  is  conveyed,  one  is  really  temptec^ 
to  conceive,  \htii  there  are  already  provided  by  the  Church  the, 
means  of  religious  education,  according  to  the  Professor's  no- 
tion of  it ;  that  all  the  pOor  of  these  realms  may  receive  from* 
the  clergy  of  tlie  Establishment  the  knowledge  of  its  peculiar, 
tenets,  which,  it  seems,  can  only  be  obtained  in  early  infancy^ 
and  which,  if  not  imbibed  with  the  alphabet,  will  never  be  re^ 
ceived  at  all ; — in  short,  that  Mr  Lancaster's  system  is  in  dan-i 
ger  oi  disturbing  ofhe  already  completely  established,  and  oi 
substituting,  tor  vast  numbers  of  free  schools  where  the  poor* 
Rre  now  trained  m  knowledge  and  religion,  seminaries  where 
temporal  knowledge  may  be  dispensed,  but  the  interests  of  the 
soul  are  neglected.  Y^et  it  does  so  happen,  that  the  National 
church  hath  done  nothing  towards  the  education  of  youth,  ex- 
cept what"  we  hav6  ah'eady  cited  from  the  sermon  of  Dr  Marsh 
himself  J — that,  leaving  the  ordinary  branches,  of  instruction  wholl/' 
untouched,  she  has  only  required,  and  most  properly  required, 
from  her  ministers,  a  careful  regard  to  the  religious  educatiorr 
of  youth  J — that,  consequently,  Lancaster's  schoob,  far  from" 
being  a  substitute  for  her  institutions,  or  in  anywise  derogato- 
ry to  her  ordinaneesy  form  an  appropriate  and  ev^  an  essen- 
tial part  of  them  ;  and  that  aVc  who  say — let  the  poor  be  taught 
reading  in  Whatever  tvay  is  most  effectual,  and  let  the  clergy  j 
upon  this  stock,  and  by  the  means  v.hich  it  affords  them,  en- 
graft religious  instruction — speak  the  very  language  of  tlie  Churcli 
of  England,  and  cbnf()rm  to  her  spirit.  Mr  Lan**astergoes,  how- 
ever, a  step  further  than  tliis  ;  for  he  teaches,  not  merely  read- 
ing, but  Christinnity  ;  aiftd  snys,  let  tlie  clergy  of  the  various  per- 
suasions to  which  you  aiul  your  parents  may  severally  belong, 
continue  the  good  work  which  I  have  l)egun,  and  build  up  their 
^>reeds  upon  tliat  foundation  v\'hlcli  I  Imve  laid  deep  in  youi* 
minds,  by  imbuing  you  with  the  word  of  God  as  delivered  in 
Ws  Scriptures.  For  it  is  in  vain  to  disguise  i\\u  matter,  andy 
binder  a  multitude  of  words,  and  by  solemn  sentences  or  frothy 
and  turbulent  declamation,  to  cover  the  real  substance  of  tlie 
«^uestioi;.  We  return  always  to  the  plain  statement  which  hajs' 
so  often  been  rnade,  but  wlilch,  in  truth,  comprises  the  whole 
Ijist  of  the  controversy.  The  new  system  teaches  reading,  writ- 
ing and  accounts  j  and  it  enables  its  pupils  to  learn  every  thing 
*hTch  books  c^m  afterv.nrds  teach  them.     On  its  enemies  lyes 
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the  burthen  of  proving  that  there  is  any  necessary  cohnexion 
between  the  catechism  of  the  church  and  the  rudiments  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  for  them  to  show  the 
dangers  of  instructing  children  in  that  which  enables  them  to 
leani  any  catechism  j  and  if  they  shall  point  out  any  reason  for 
uniting  the  catechism  with  reading  and  writing,  any  more  than 
for  uniting  the  psaltery  of  David  with  music,  or  the  groupes  and 
scenes  of  the  holy  writings  with  painting,  they  will  do  what, 
as  yet,  they  have  not  even  once  attempted,  although  it  lyes  at 
the  very  root  of  their  whole  argument. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  main  propositions  which  consti- 
tute the  groundwork  of  these  attacks  on  the  new  system  ;  but  it 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  aHother  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  at  first  sight  is  much  less  revolting,  because  it  seem? 
to  originate  in  more  liberal  and  jUst  .ideas*  It  is  too  specious 
not  to  be  very  frequently  brought  forward  by  the  learned  andi 
reverend  gentlemen  whose  sermons  are  now  before  us.  Let  tlie 
Dissenters,  say  they,  have  schools  of  their  own,  constructed  on 
Lancaster's  plan,  and  in  whicli  the  catechism  of  the  Church  i$ 
not  taught.  Let  those  seminaries  be  open  to  all  whose  princi- 
ples hinder  them  from  conforming  to  the  Establishment.  But 
let  churchmen,  and  those  who  adhere  to  the  Establishment, 
support  other  schools.  Let  them  refrain  from  mixing  with  DisS-> 
senters ;  and,  reserving  their  benefactions  for  the  encouragement 
of  seminaries  where  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church  may  be 
tauf^ht, — let  them  thus  provide  lor  that  portion  of  the  poor 
which  belong  to  the  same  persuasion  with  themselves  j — let,  in 
short,  the  Dissenters  have  schools  on  Lancaster's  plan,  and  the 
iKhurchmen  on  Dr  Bell's.  Both  may  flourish  without  mutual  in- 
terruption, and  all  classes  be  satisfied.  So  plausible  a  view  of 
the  question,  merits  a  little  further  cohsideration.  But  we  must 
premise,  that  were  it  fully  admitted,  and  resolved  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  no  argument  whatever  would  arise  against  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  Lancaster's  method,  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  new  Institution ;  for,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
Catechism  mai/  be  introduced  into  it  as  easily  as  into  the  other. 
C'hurchmen  may  send  youths  to  the  Borough  school,  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  plan  of  teaching ;  or  youths  may  thence  be  sent 
to  difierent  seminaries,  wholly  directed  by  members  of  the 
Church  ;  and  those  youths  will  be  as  fully  qualified  to  teach 
reading  and  writing,  and  the  national  creed  along  with  those 
branches,  as  if  they  had  been  taught  by  Dr  Bell,  at  the  Bishop 
of  Durham's  school.  So  far  the  two  systems  are  precisely  simi-* 
lar ;  and  the  balance  is  turned  wholly  in  Lancaster's  favour,  by 
its  greater  efficacy,  and,  above  all,  its  economy — exnlicitly  ad- 
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mitted,  by  tlie  frioiuls  of  Dr  Bell  themselves,  to  be  far  superio] 
to  any  tiling  of  Avhich  their  method  can  boast.  *  But  we  sha 
take  the  cjuestion  on  a  wider  basis,  and  sujipose  it  to  be,  wh< 
thcr  it  is  expedient  for  Dissenters  and  Church  of  England  mei 
to  encoui-apfc,  severally,  schools  upon  the  new  plan  ;  so  that  th< 
former  shall  establish  those  only  where  no  Catechism  is  pre 
ferred  ,*  and  the  latter,  those  only  where  the  Church  Catechisrt 
is  taught  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  view  this  proposal  with  very  consider* 
able  suspicion.  Why  was  it  ne\:er  maxle  till  now  }  Why  die 
the  friends  of  the  Establishment, — who  hold  it  to  be  quite  cleai*, 
that  tcachinir  the  alphabet  without  the  Catechism  is  dangerofi* 
to  the  Church, — never  think  of  teaching  either  Catechism  or 
alphabet  ?  Self-evident  a»  they  deem  it,  that  unless  the  poor 
be  taught  religion  at  school,  they  will  grow  up  indifferent  about 
the  Church,  nay  hostile  to  it ;  how  happen  they  not  to  have 
thought  of  sending  them  to  school  at  all  ^.  Even  after  the  new 
system  had  been  brought  fortrard,  and  was  spreading  in  tjie 
€/)untry,  how  long  weru  the  affected  alarmists  of  bestirring  them- 
selves, in  order  to  instruct,  by  means  of  it,  the  poor' upon  their 
own  principles  ?  Have  we  any  reason  to  think,  that  the  zeal 
which  all  of  a  sudden  seems  to  have  broke  out  amongst  them, 
will  last  longer  than  the  jealousy  which  manifestly  excited  it? 
Can  we  suppose  that  they  would  have  preached  up  t)ie  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  on  what  they  call  Church  of  England  prin- 
ciples, if  they  had  not  seen  a  great  fmd  combined  effort  making, 
upon  principles  which  admit  of  no  narrow  exclusions,  to  effect 
the  same  object  ?  And  yet  no  man  will  deny,  that  the  danger* 
to  the  Establishment  were  at  the  least  as  great,  upon  their  cnxn 
'principles,  when  the  poor  were  uneducated,  as  they  can  be  when 
they  are  educated  without  regard  to  a  particular  Catechism. 
These  things  in-esistibly  lead  us  to  apprehend  that  if,  unhappily, 
the  present  clamour  should  put  an  end  to  Mr  Lancaster's  pro- 
gr<?ss,  or  shoukl  confine  to  Dissenters  tiie  patronage  now  so  li- 
berally extended  to  him  from  all  quarters,  the  alarmists  would 
relapse  into  their  former  indifference ; — the  Church,  as  a  body, 
would  return  to  the  inaction'but  too  natural  to  wealthy  and 
firmly  established  institutions  j— and  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
the  schwols  for  educating  the  poor  upon  the  principles  of  tlie 
national  creed. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  proposi- 
tion 

*  See,  particularly.  Sir  T.  Bernard's  work,  formerly  noticed, 
(No.  XXXI.).  The  clerical  defenders  of  Dr  Bell's  plan,  and  some 
others  equally  ignorant  of  the  subject,  pass  over  this  poirft  of  eco» 
nomy ;  fgrgeiting  that  it  is  in  reality  the  chief  point  in  the  question , 
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tion  of  a  double  system  is  perfectly  sincere ;  and  tliat  such  a 
plan  would  be  attempted  with  good  faith,  after  it  should  have 
served  the  purpose  of  the  moment; — we  hold  it  to  be  quite  im- 
practicable, at  least  in  the  desired  extent,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  The  essence  of  the  new  method  consists  in  econo- 
mizing the  expense  of  education,  by  teaching  very  laige  numbers 
at  once.  Beautiful  and  useful  as  it  is,  when  applied  to  schools 
of  a  certain  size,  it  is  wholly  ina})plicabIo  to  small  seminaries;  at 
least,  it  loses  all  its  advantages.  One  tcaclier  now  superin^ 
tends  a  school  of  1000  or  1200  children.  Wherever,  therefore, 
the  whole  jx)or  children  of  the  district  do  not  exceed  this  nunji- 
ber,  it  is  exactly  doubling  the  expense,  to  have  two  schools. 
And  where  they  do  exceed  this  number,  how  are  they  to  be  di- 
vided ?  We  cannot  expect  that,  of  1600  cliiidren,  800  will  be- 
long alwaj^s  to  the  church,  and  800  to  the  different  sects.  In  some 
]^laces,  tlie  sectaries  may  be  very  \qv,^  in  number,  perhaps  10  oi- 
15;  but  if  they  were  20  or  30,  they  are  too  few, — and  thcij  there- 
fore ciui  take  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  new  system.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  Church  of  England  poor  may  be  educated  ;  but 
the  Dissenting  poor  must  go  without  instruction,  or  must  con- 
form to  the  church  ; — that  is,  must  sin  against  their  conscien- 
ces,— and  (like  our  first  parents)  purchase  knowledge  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  innocence.  There  are  other  places,  however,  where 
those  proportions  are  reversed, — where  the  bulk  of  the  poor 
are  not  of  die  Church  ;  and,  here^  the  sectaries  may  be  educated 
under  the  new  system,  but  not  the  athers;  or,  at  least,  no 
schoolman  here  be  established  where  the  Catechism  is  taught ; 
so  that  the  poor  of  the  Church  must  either  go  uneducated,  or 
resort  to  the  Dissenting  school.  It  is  true,  they  may  do  so 
with  a  safe  conscience ; — and  tliis  is  the  very  point  in  which  the 
plan  recommended  by  us,  of  excluding  all  peculiar  Catechisms, 
so  greatly  excels  the  other.  But,  were  the  community  marshal* 
led  by  their  creeds,  as  our  alarmists  would  have  them,  it  re-^ 
quires  no  great  gift  to  foresee,  that,  in  a  district  too  full  of  Dis- 
senters to  allow  of  a  Church  of  I^lngland  school,  the  poor  of 
the  Establishment  would  knock  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  Nojn- 
conformist  for  Uie  bread  of  knowledge.  And  we  verily  believe, 
that  they  whose  outcries  bad  persecuted  the  feligious  world  into 
such  an  unchristian  state,  woukl  be  the  first  tp  accuse  the  Dis- 
senters, their  victims,  of  uncharitableness,  should  they  demean 
themselves  in  the  manner  which  tlieir  treatment  had  made  so 
natural. 

But,  after  all,  and  laying  out  of  our  view  the  facts  of  the 
case — sup[x>sing,  for  a  moment,  that  the  new  system  (call  it 
hy  whateyov  name  vou  please)  is  capaWe  of  bcinfj  applied  iii 
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the  double  form  now  rccomnicnded — supposing,  too,  that  tl^ 
prinoiple  is  carried  farther,  and  that  each  sect  has  its  separate 
establishment — let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  complete  adoption  of 
this  plan,  a  regular  marshalling  of  the  community,  according 
to  their  religious  creeds,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  cha- 
rities of  their  common  faith,  nay,  the  charities  of  their  com- 
mon nature — and  then  let  the  mind  of  man  fancy,  if  it  can,  a 
Tuore  preposterous,  a  more  disgusting  siglit — we  will  not  say,  a 
sight  more  repugnant  to  every  precept  of  the  gospel,  but  on© 
more  painful  to  every  sense  of  propriety,  and  every  right  feeling 
of  the  heart.  What  is  really  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  these  reverend  watchmen  of  the  Church  ?  And  by  what 
devices  do  they  seek  to  uphold  her  strength  ?  Do  they  not  all 
3ead  to  such  maxims  as  the  following  ?    *  Give  no  alms,  but  to 

*  them  of  your  own  sect — pour  no  oil  into  the  stranger's  wounds 

*  . — pass  by  on  the  otlier  side  with  the  Pharisee  and  the  Levite — 

*  and  let  the  Samaritan,  who  has  no  church  to  support,  do  as 
f  him  lists.     What  tliough  our  Saviour  held  out  his  conduct  as 

*  a  pattern  to  his  followers  ?  Times  are  now  changed;  and  his 
■*  church  can  only  be  supported  by  a  direct  disobedience  to  his 

*  precepts. '  This  is  the  very  theme  of  those  worst  of  enemies 
to  the  Establishment,  who  would  sustain  it  on  the  ruin  of  the 
^cst  principles  of  ou]'  nature — in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred 
truths  of  religion.  WHien  the  question  is,  of  educating  tho 
"poor — of  erecting  schools  where  all  poor  cliiklren  may  learn 
*o  read  and  study  their  Bibles — of  forming  an  institution  which 
may  spread  sucl^  seminaries  over  the  empire,  and  put  down  ig- 
lOorance  and  vjce  among  those  orders,  where  ignorance,  most 
jprevailing,  has  planted  the  chief  nursery  of  crimes— those  a- 
larmists  step  forward,  and  bid  us  pause.  Tliey  warn  us,  that 
we  endanger  their  Church,  if  we  join  with  Dissenters  in  for- 
•warding  the  best  of  good  works — tell  us,  that  Churchmen  must 
«nly  associate  with  Churchmen  in  promoting  such  charities, 
and  that  the  sectaries  must  be  left  to  associate  together.  The 
work  shows  the  motives  that  lead  to  it — its  manifest  <?ffects. 
All  go  for  iK)thing,  if  the  sectaries  bear  a  part  in  such  labours 
of  love — the  stream  is  polluted,  and  must  run  to  mischief.  So, 
ivhen  tlie  project  is  to  dissemimvte  tire  Scriptures  among  the 
poor,  and  among  tlie  heathen ;- — to  diffuse  X\\v.  blessings  of  re- 
ligion in  countries  yet  sitting  in  darkness,  and  over  those  classes 
oi  our  own  country  which  have  not  the  means  of  reading  the 
Bible — forth  come  the  same  alarmists,  and  require  that  no 
iriend  of  the  Church  shall  join  with  sectaries  in  such  an  indis- 
criminate exercise  of  charity ; — that  no  man,  who  values  the 
•J^tablishmentj  shall  be  accessary  to  distributing  Bibles,  unless 
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with  the  Scriptures  there  siiall  be  circulated  the  Articles,  tlie 
Catechism,  the  Liturgy,  and  all  those  formulas  of  the  Establish- 
ment, which  no  conscientious  Dissenter  can  have  any  hand  in 
xlifFusing.  *  Tests  are  the  delight  of  these  holy  bigots ;  and  no 
.work  oi  charity  is  pleasing,  or  even  tolei*able,  in  their  eyes, 
jmless  it  is  strictly  confined  to  the  members  of  their  own  body, 
by  tlie  imposition  of  terms  which,  however  great  his  love  of 
charity  may  be,  no  Dissenter  can  possibly  comply  wiih. 

We  consider  this  subject,  of  tlie  patronage  lit  to  be  bestowed 
fMi  the  new  Institution,  so  important,  as  to  justify  us  in  making 
a  plain  aiid  frank  appeal  to  every  person  who  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  sliall  encourage  it  or  not — we  mean,  every  one  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  Establishmejit — find  assailed,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  clamours  of  political  preachers — on  the  other,  by  the 
cries  of  the  ignorant  poor.  Does  any  man  realh/  believe  that 
the  attachment  of  the  people  of  England  to  her  Cluirch,  arises 
irom  the  knowledg;e  of  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  ceremonials, 
or  the  regard  for  its  institutions  instilled  into  their  infant  minds, 
at  the  seminaries  where  youth  are  taught  the  alphabet  and  the 
other  very  first  rudiments  of  letirning  ?  If  this  be  so — if  th« 
empire  oi  the  Church  is  founded  on  tliis  base,  woe  be  to  her  ! 
Slie  is  indeed  in  danger — or  rather  her  existence  is  next  to  a 
miracle.  Wliat  teacher  of  children  from  five  to  seven  years 
eld  (and  the  question  relales  to  none  other)  c-yer  yet  dreamt 
pf  explaining  to  diem  the  points  in  contrx)versy  between  ths 
Establishmcut  and  the  Dissenterr, — 'much  less  inculcated  the  su- 
perior ckiims  of  that  Establishment,  as  a  political  institution, 
to  tlicir  veneration  ?  Nay,  did  any  child  ever  leave  school  with 
so  nuich  as  a  notion  that  such  a  thing  iis  a  Church  establish- 
ment existed  ?  These  matters,  we  dare  to  assert,  were  never 
yet  mooted  in  such  seminaries,  any  more  than  real  hinds  and 
vuuithers  ever  discussed  the  Niceiie  fathers.  Is  it  then  bv 
teaching  the  intlint  the  myiiterics  of  the  Atjiaija-iiiiii  creed,  and 

C  4'  th« 


*  The  analogy  here  stated  Ixstween  the  two  questions  of  Lan^ 
srnsrer^s  Schools  i?nd  tlie  Bible  Society,  is  too  stri.king  to  escape  any 
reader ;  the  same  persons  haye  accordingly  taken  part  in  each  dis- 
cussion—if  discussion  yye  can  call  it,  where  all  the  argument  lyes 
on  one  side.  We  purpose  soon  to  cull  tne  attention  of  our  readers 
more  fully  to  the  other  controversy.  In  the  mean  time,  we  car- 
jicstly  recommend  to  them  the  work  of  Mr  Dealtry,  entitled,  **  A 
Vindication  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  j "  one  r,£  th^ 
r.blest  and  most  satisfactory  controversial  pieces  that  we  have  ever 
occn,  and  only  unfoitun^ta  iu  the  une^^^al  i?OTCQ  with  which'  it  h^^ 
.:  coiiter.4-     '       "     ■i^'-.^^^^'^ 
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the  Thirtj^-nine  Articles,  that  we  have  hitherto  made  the  maa  n 
friend  of  the  Establishment  ?  Can  any  one,  reflecting  on  his 
own  case,  seriously  believe  that  this  has  been  the  origin  of  liis 
•'})referencc  for  the  Episcopalian  Establishment  ?  If  it  has,  then 
the  effect  has,  we  greatly  fear,  in  most  instances,  long  sur- 
vived all  recollection  even  of  the  cause.  But  the  fact  is  suffi- 
cient. Every  man  knows  that  at  childrens'  schools  the  teacher, 
be  he  ever  so  closely  connectetl  with  the  Church,  and  ever  so 
zealous  to  inculcate  her  doctrines,  finds  his  time  occupied  in 
making  his  pupils  learn  to  readi  and  that  whatever  they  learn 
of  catechisms  and  articles,  they  learn  by  mere  rote,  and  as  a 
method  of  reading  and  spelling.  Happily  for  the  Cluuxh,  men 
^^upport  her,  at  nrst,  because  the  Law  and  the  Government  fa- 
vour her — because  their  families  have  lived  and  died  in  her 
bosom — because  they  have  attended  ]ier  ordinances  from  their 
rarliest  years — before  they  went  to  school — during  the  intervals 
of  school  attxuidance — and  wholly  independently  of  their  school- 
master. They  afterwards  give  her  a  more  rational  support 
from  their  reason,  by  turning  towards  the  question  those  facul- 
ties whieh  they  have  been  enabled  to  exercise,  that  knowledge 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  acquire  by  school  education, 
at  a  period  when  their  minds  were  too  young  for  controversy, 
and  when  they  never  heard  of  its  existence. 

We  shall  close  these  observations  with  narrating  a  fact,  il- 
lustrative of  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  necessity  of 
teaching — without  reference  fo  any  particular  ecclesiastical  sys* 
tem,  if  we  would  teach  at  all.  It  is  doubly  interesting,  because 
it  relates  to  Ireland  and  to  the  Catholic  body,  and  speaks  to  us 
with  a  loud  voice  on  perhjips  the  most  important  application 
of  the  new  method,  and  one  which  promises  the  greatest  har- 
vest of  public  benefit.  A  Lancnsterian  school  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Waterford — it  was  open  to  poor  children  of  all  sects — 
the  Scriptures,  or  extracts  from  them,  were  alone  taught — arid 
the  Roman  Catholics  sent  their  children  as  freely  as  those  of 
any  other  persuasion.  This  beneficent  Institution  had  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time,  dispensing  to  no  less  than  foicr  hundred 
poor  infants  the  greatest  of  earthly  comforts,  when  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Established  Church  unhappily  had  influence  e- 
nough  to  procure  the  introduction  of  the  C  hurch  catechism  ; 
and  ii^stanlly  one  half  of  the  children  were  taken  from  the 
5chool.  Happily  the  Dublin  school,  arranged  by  Lancaster, 
ii^  preserved  on  the  crigihal  plnn  ;  and  it  apj)ears  from  the  An- 
nual Reports,  that  as  nothing  but  the  Scriptures  themselves  are 
Taught  in  it,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  jloor  derive  from  it,  in 
^C):amOn,  the  ligh'ts  of  knowledge  and  of  religion. 

'  .  Fa? 
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.  "For  tlie  Churcli  as  established  in  this  country — \yc  allude 
more  especially  to  the  Anirlicaii  Clmreh,  lor  luippily  our  Scottish 
institutions  have  never  been  fruitful  of  such  disi>-raceful  con- 
tentions— but  for  the  Church  of  England,  we  ciierish  the  ul-*- 
most  respect.  We  not  only  grudge  her  none  of  tl«ose  rights- 
wherewithal  she  is  })lentifuily  endowed — not  only  wish  to  see 
lier  safe  from  all  disputes  as  to  her  title — ail  attempts  to  lay  hei' 
low ;  but  we  go  farther — and  would  have  her  (.lignitics  and  her 
honours  secure  :— *  We  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  mitred  front 
*  in  Courts  and  Parliaments;  *  and  Vtill  view  an  enemy  to  the  State 
in  every  one,  who,  either  by  open  as,sau]t,  or  by  secret  treachery, 
or  by  the  still  more  dangerous  eiunity  of  injudicious  and  dis- 
reputable friendsliip,  would  bring  her  rights  or  her  power  either 
into  jeopardy  or  suspicion.  Hence  'it  is,  that  we  view  with  more 
than  common  indignation  the  men  whom  we  have  now  been  oc- 
cupied in  exposing  to  the  public;  because  in  them  we  see  at  once 
the  enemies  of  the  Poor,  and  of  the  Ciuu-ch — of  Education  and 
of  Religion—men  who  would  bring  ruin  upon  the  EstabHshment, 
by  o})posing  the  most  enlightened  and  disinterested  attempt 
that  ever  yet  was  made,  in  any  country,  for  scattering  the  bles- 
*»ings  of^  knowledge  and  moral  improvement  among  the  more 
helpless  classes  of  our  species. 


.* 


Aiit.  II.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  induced  on  Atmospheric 
Airy  by  the  Germination  of  Seeds y  the  Vegetation  of  Plants ^ 
and  the  Respiration  of  Animals.  By  Daniel  Ellis.  8vo. 
pp.  246.     Edinburgh  and  London.     1B07. 

Further  Inquiries  into  the  Changes  'induced,  on  Atmospheric  Ai}\ 
Sfc.  Sfc,  By  the  same.  8vo.  ])p.  375,  Edinburgh  and 
London.     1811. 

Tn  every  stage  of  our  inquiries  into  the  properties  of  surround- 
-*■  ing  bodies,  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  truth,  which  it  is 
always  in  our  power,  by  minute  and  accurate  observation,  to 
acquire;  and  when  we  have  acquired  tliis,  our  knowledge  of  the 
particular  subjects  investigated  may  be  considered  as  c(>n"iplcte  ; 
at  least  till  new  instruments  or  methods  of  investigation  shaif 
bring  new  phenomena  within  the  spliere  of  our  cb^ervati6n. 

But  if,  on  the  one  liand,  it  is  only  by  full  and  correct  observ- 
ation, that  we  are  led  to  the  discovery  of  permanent  truth,  so, 
on  the  other,  it  will  be  ibund,  that  error  of  every  kind  is  invav 
riably  referable  to  observation  tluU  is  careless  and  imperfect^ 
Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  jnvestigation  of  causes,  sojae  phenome- 
11^  are  occasionally  ov.prjookt^c),  \vldch  ftiutt" daily  iniluc^nce  a  re~ 

*     £Ult» 
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$iilt,  and  others  admitted  as  essential  to  it,  with  wlilch  it  is  ii^ 
no  respect  connected  j  that  analogies  and  resemblances  are 
sometimes  conceived  to  exist  between  events,  which  are  in  truth 
extremely  dissimilar ;  and  that  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  occupy  the  place  of  those  rational  and' 
legitimate  hypotheses,  which,  if  they  are  not  the  immediate  an- 
ticipations of  truth,  are  at  least  highly  ijistriiraental  towards  it| 
discovery. 

Obvious  as  these  remarks  undoubtedly  aro,  we  fear  that  th©' 
class  of  inquirers  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  work  before 
us,  have  but  too  seldom  been  fully  Aware  of  their  importance. 
The  science  of  Physiology — regarding  it,  in  its  ^^lde8t  extent, 
Hs  that  which  treats  of  the  functions  or  properties  of  animals  and 
vegetables — has  always  attracted  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  yet  there  is  none  which  has  at  all  times  abounded  in 
so  much  extravagant  theory.  Even  at  the  present  day,  we  be-- 
lieve  that  there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  more  imperfect;  nor 
any  which,  amidst  a  great  though  slowly  accumulated  mass  of 
cinuous  and  important  truths,  still  retains  so  large  a  proportion 
cf  what  is  vague,  fanciful,  and  erroneous. 

It  would  not  perhaps  have  been  uiunteresting,  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  at  length  the  causes  which  seem  to 
have  subjected  this  science  in  particular  to  such  an  imputa- 
tion: but,  for  the  present,  we  must  content  oi^rselves  with 
observing,  that  we  l^elicve  they  may  all  be  reduced  nearly 
to  the  following : — ^That  the  various  departments  of  the  science 
have  hitlierto  been  considered  in  a  manner  too  unconnected  and 
irregular ;  and  have  been  too  little  cultivated  by  persons  capable 
of  devoting  an  undivided  attention  to  their  investigation,  and 
of  studying  all  the  functions  of  life  in  their  actual  connexion 
with  each  other.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  Physiology  liiw 
been  regarded  as  the  peculiar  province  of  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  profession  of  medicine :  for  the  most  able;  and 
intelligent  individuals  of  this  class  do  not  always  cherish  a  par- 
tiality for  physiological  inquiries ;  or,  if  they  do  possess  any 
taste  for  such  pursuits,  they  are  usually  prevented  troni  prosiv 
cuting  them  with  success,  by  the  labour  or  multiplicity  of  their 
practical  duties.  The  truth  indeed  is,  that,  in  the  va«t  variety 
of  phenomena  exhibited  by  organized  beings,  anatomists,  phy- 
fcicians,  metaphysicians,  chemists,  optician*:,  and  mechanical 
Johilosophers,  nave  all  found  ample  field  for  occasional  investigji- 
tion.  Each  have  selected,  for  separate  speculation  or  inquiry, 
those  subjects  which  were  most  conformable  with  their  habitual 
kudies  or  occupations.  To  their  talents  and  industry  Ph\'siolo- 
gy  is  indebted  ibr  a  large  share  of  the  established  truth  of  which 
U  has  to  boast  j  bwt,  at  the?  $;\5ne  tiiuej  yi^  avc  obli^jed  to  iui- 
*'  '  '  ptitij 
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pute  to  the  partial  views  of  these  very  men,  the  greater  propor«» 
tion  of  the  error  with  which  it  abounds. 

If  any  thing,  however,  can  contribute  to  render  an  imperfect 
science  speedily  perfect,  it  is  the  publication  of  inquiries  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  those  which  form  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article.  AVe  scarcely  know  any  work  in  physiology,  wher« 
an  author  has  displayed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  every 
fact  contributing,  in  the  most  remote  manner,  to  elucidate  the 
object  of  his  investigation  j  in  which,  he  has  sought  the  opini- 
ons of  others  with  more  diligence,  or  stated  them  with  mor€ 
uniform  candour  ;  or  where  he  has  himself  interrogated  Nature, 
by  experiments  more  judicious  or  more  successful. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  has  been  long  sufficiently  known,  that  eve- 
ry thing  which  lives,  whether  auimal  or  vegetable,  requires,  for 
the  continuance  of  its  life,  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  The 
great  purpose  of  Mr  Ellis's  Inquiry,  is  to  discover  why  it  is  that, 
air  is  necessary  to  the  vital  existence  of  organized  bodies.  In 
the  present  volumes,  he  has  particularly  in  view,  to  show  the 
precise  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  air  suffers,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  animals  and  vegetables  upon  it ;  and  in  wliat  manner 
those  changes  are  effected.  The  original  '  Inquiry  '  was  pub- 
lished in  1807;  but  the  author  has,  since  that  time,  not  only 
been  led,  in  obviating  the  very  few  objections  which  have  been 
urged  to  his  doctrines,  to  the  discovery  of  some  new  and  inte- 
resting facts,  but  has  corrected  his  onVinal  views  by  various  ad- 
ditional experiments.  The  result  of  the  v.hole  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  lay  before  our  readers  in  as  few  and  as  plain  words  as 
possible.    ' 

In  the  human  body,  fi-om  the  first  to  the  last  moments  of  its 
existence,  we  repark,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  alternate- 
ly rushing  into  and  out  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  chesty 
Or  thorax,  is  so  constructed,  that,  merely  from  the  elasticity  of 
its  sides,  and  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts  upon  them^ 
it  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  certain  permanent  capacity  or  di«* 
latation.  Accordingly,  after  death,  when  there  no  longer  exists 
any  counteracting  cause,  this  is  the  capacity  which  it  assumes 
and  retains.  We  may  call  it  the  natural  state  of  the  tliorax. 
In  the  living  botly,  however,  it  is  found  that,  by  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  muscles,  a  further  enlargement  of  the  chest, 
V>eyond  its  natural  stiite,  may  be  produced.  As  soon  as  this  di- 
latation commences,  it  is  obvious  that  a  sort  of  vaamm  mujst  ht 
formed  betv/een  th^  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the  lungs.  A  cur- 
rent of  air,  therefore,  immediately  flows  through  the  windpipe 
into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  gradually  distends  these  or- 
J;jij?.*.  in  proDortion  as  ih^  cavity  containing  them  is  increased.' 

Tliia 
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Tliis  constitutes  wliat  is  denominated  InspiratioHi  ,  The  quantity 
of  air  wliich  is  inlialed,  in  any  single  inspiration,  is  of  course 
determined  entirely  by  the  extent  to  which  the  chest  is  dilated. 
In  individuals  who  are  healthy  and  at  rest,  inspiration  consists 
merely  of  a  gentle  enlargement,  produced  by  a  partial  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm ;  and  such  may  be  termed  an  Ordinary 
Inspiration.  The  quantity  of  air,  which  rushes  into  the  lungs 
during  an  inspiration  of  this  kind,  is  very  different  in  different 
inxiividuals,  according  to  the  size  of  tlieir  cjiests,  or  the  extent 
to  whicli  the  diaphragm  contracts,  in  the  insjiirations'bf  each. 
It  has  been  variously  estimated,  in  adults  of  a  middle  stature, 
at  13,  17,  20,  .S5,  and  40  cubic  inches  ;-  affordinf^  25  cubic  inches 
as  a  mean.  But  all  these  calculations  have  not  been  founded  on 
equally  satisfactory  data,  Dr  JVIenzies's  experiments  alone, 
wiiich  estimate  the  average  bulk  of  an  ordinary  inspiration  at 
about  40  cubic  inches,  seem  to  have  been  performed  in  an  un- 
exceptionable manner;  and  we  place  the  more  confidence  in  his 
(•alculation,  tliat  we  have  found  it  to  correspond  with  some  late 
experiments  of  our  own.  In  larger  inspirations,  the  thorax  is 
ijicreased  in  all  directions ;  and  the  average  bulk  of  air,  at  tem- 
perature 60°  Fahrenheit,  which  is  inhaled  by  the  utmost  possible 
inspiring  effort,  or  by  what  n^y  be  called  an  eltreme  inspiration, 
is  probably  about  1 30  cubic  inches. 

After  pre\'ioi!s  enlargement,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  may  be 
duninished  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  elasti- 
city of  the  parts  With  which  the  ribs  are.  connected,  and  the 
muscles  which  pull  these  bones  downwards,  exactly  to  its  natu- 
tur:il  capacity,  or  even  considerably  below  it.  When  the  dimi- 
nution commences,  the  lungs  are  compressed  ;  and  the  air,  be- 
ing thus  forced  out  of  then*  cells,  escapes  by  the  trachea  and 
moutlh  This  constitutes  Expiration.  In  health,  and  during 
•rest,  it  consists  of  a  reduction  of  the  thci'ax  to  its  natural  state 
only  ;  and  this  seems  produced  merely  by  the  compression  of  the 
relaxed  diaphragm,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages  and  soft- 
er parts  aflixed  to  the  ribs :  consequently,  the  quantity  of  air  ex- 
pelled is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  previously  inhaled.  Such 
may  be  callcxl  an  Ordinary  Expiration.  In  all  larger  expira- 
tions, where  the  chest  is  compressed  below  i^  natural  state,  the 
(Compression  is  produced  and  sustained  entirely  by  the  action  of 
powerful  muscles,  drawing  down  the  ribs,  and  forcing  the  dia- 
phragm upwards  j^and,  as  soon  as  these  muscles  cease  to  act,  the 
thorax  returns  to  its  natural  state  again.  ^  We  are  inclined  t© 
think,  from  ex])erimenV^that  the  quantity  of  air  which,  on  an 
average,  is  expelled  by  an  extreme  expiration,  "after  a  previous 
extreme  ins-^.iiration,  is  about  260  cubic  inches.     It  is  to  be  re- 
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membered,  however,  tliat  we  caii^ot,  by  any  miiscuLnr  effort 
whatever,  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  chest  so  far,  as  to  empty 
the  hmgs  entirely  of  their  contents.  After  the  most  violent  ex- 
piration, a  considciable  quantity  of  air  still  remains  witiiiii  their 
cells  ; — nay,  it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  expel  this  residual 
air  altogether,  even  by  subjecting  the  lungs  to  very  great  com- 
pression, after  they  have  been  removed  from  the  body**.  That, 
after  an  extreme  expiration,  the}^  still  retain,  on  an. average,  a- 
bout  40  cubic  inche's,  seems  probable,  from  considering  both  the 
structure  of  the  lungs,  and  the  extent  to  which  tlie  thorax  seems 
capable  of  being  diminished  by  muscular  action,  as  well  as  the 
result  of  an  experiment  of  Mr  Davy. 

These  two  processes,  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  generally 
alternate  with  each  other,  while  the  body  is  at  rest,  about  20 
times  in  a  minute.  If,  therefore,  we  adopt  40  cubic  inches,  us 
the  average  bulk  of  air  inhaled  and  exhaled,  it  will  follow,  that 
a  full  grown  person  respires  48,000  cubic  inches  in  an  hour,  or 
1,152,000  cubic  inches  in  the  course  of  a  day  ;  a  quantity  equal 
to  about  79  hogsheads. 

It  has  been  long  ascertained,  however,  that  the  air  w^hich  is 
emitted  by  expiration,  does  not  possess  the  same  properties  as 
that  which  has  been  inspired.  Now,  the  only  gaseous  substances 
which  chemists  have  hitherto  found  existing,  permanently  and 
uniformly,  in  the  atmosphere,  are  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bonic acid  5  the  relative  properties  of  which  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  analysis  of  one  cubic  inch,  which  gives  nearly  tVo  of 
oxygen,  and  ^'^  of  nitrogen,  with  a  quantity  scarcely  percep- 
tible of  the  acid  gas.  What,  then,  is  the  precise  nature  of  the 
changes  which  this  atmospherical  air  ur^dergoes,  when  it  is  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs  ?  ' 

That  air  wliich  has  been  breathed  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
^eems,  at  all  timps  to  have  been  generally  known.  Upwards  ^  of 
fifty  years  ago,"^he  celebrate{|  Dr  Black  demonstrated,  that  it 
was  also*  combined  with  much  more  carbonic  acid  ;  arid  Dr 
Priestley  proved,  in  1776,  that  it  contained  much  less  oxygen 
than  the  air  inhaled.  Yet,  at  the  publication  of  Mr  Ellis's  In- 
quiry, physiologists  had  not  e.'^tablished,  either  the  proportion 
of  these  gases  existing  in  it,  or  the  composition  and  (|uantity  of 
the  vapour  with  which  it  is  united  ;  nor  had  they  ascertained  whjit 
relation  its  nitrogen  bore  to  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  a 
given  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  in  passing  once  througli  the 
lungs,  lost  about  ^^yth  part  of  its  bulk  of  nitrogen,  about  -fTr.~th 
of  oxygen,  and  gained  nearly  j'^th  of  carbonic  acid  ;  100  cubic 
!;)chtts,  for  example,  losin^j  1.47  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen,  and 
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9.117  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  ;  while  th6y  acquired  7.647  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid,  by  a  single  respiration.  This  conclu- 
sion was  deduced  chiefly  from  experiments  performed  by  Mr 
Davy ;  in  which  he  foand,  th.at  when  he  applied  his  moutli  to 
a  tube  connected  with  a  mercurial  air-holder  containing  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  made  a  single  inspiration  and  expiration  from 
and  hito  this  vessel,  as  much  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  breath- 
ing as  possible,  the  contents  of  the  airholder  were  diminished  in 
bulk,  and  contained  less  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  more  car- 
bonic acid, — nearly  in  the  proportions  just  stated.  To  the  de- 
ductions which  had  been  made  from  such  experiments,  in  as  far 
as  they  related  to  the  disappearance  of  nitrogen,  Mr  Ellis  had 
objected,  that  they  were  such  as  the  results  obtained  did  not 
warrant ;  since  there  was  no  proof,  that  the  cliest  was  reduced 
exactly  to  the  same  capacity  after  as  before  the  experiments ; 
and  v/e  could  not  therefore  infer,  that  the  nitrogen  gas  which 
had  disappeared  from  the  airholder  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
lungs.  We  wish  he  had  extended  this  obvious  and  substantial 
objection,  to  the  inferences  which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
same  experiments  regaiding  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  ;  for  it  appears  in  all  res})ects  equally  applicable 
to  them.  If  a  small,  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  inspired 
air  remained  in  the  lungs,  merely  because  tlie  thorax  was  of 
larger  dimensions  after  than  before  the  experiment,  for  the  same 
reason  a  portion  of  oxygen,  or  carbonic  acid,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  found  in  the  airholder,  might  have  been  re- 
tained in  these  organs. 

Two  memoirs  on  this  subject,  the  joint  production  of  Seguin 
and  Lavoisier,  were  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
in  1789  and  1790;  and  Laplace  has  preserved  the  results  of 
those  experiments,  in  prosecution  of  the  same  inquiry,  with 
which  the  philosopher  last  named  was  engaged  when  he  was 
dragged  to  the  guillotine  ; — experiments  which  he  himself  would 
have  communicated  to  the  world  in  detail,  had  not  the  short 
respite  of  a  few  days,  which  he  requested  for  that  pui'pose  aloncj 
been  with  such  unprecedented  barbarity  denied.  It  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  us,  if  we  could  have  attached  any  value  to 
these  investigations  of  two  chemists  so  celebrated.  But  that 
caution  nhidi  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  every  philosophical 
pursuit,  precludes  our  placing  the  least  reliance  on  results  of  ex- 
periments, when  they  are  not  detailed  with  the  most  circum- 
stantial minuteness.  We  honour  the  memory  of  Lavoisier,  and 
respect  the  talents  of  his  surviving  coadjutor.  But  their  me- 
moirs to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  hereafter  be  read,  chiefly 
because  tliey  are  amon^  the  last  labours  of  one  of  the  greatest 
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philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And,  indeed,  it  Is  im* 
possible  to  observe  the  tone  of  enthusiasm  which  these  essays  have 
in  some  parts  received ^  fi*om  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written,  without  melancholy  reflections-— 
without  feeling  again  awakened  in  us  those  emotions  of  deep 
regret  with  wnich  the  fecollectiofi  of  that  period  of  disappoint- 
ment must  ever  be  contemplated* 

As  wo  never  can  be  assured  that  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is 
the  same  after  as  before  the  experiment,  we  cannot  decide,  with 
certainty,  how  far  the  relative  proportions  of  the  gases  in  the 
*ir  expired,  may  not  haVe  been  influenced  by  this  cause,  Biit 
it  is  obvious,  tliat  if  the  diminution  which  may  have  been  ob* 
served  in  the  bulk  of  air  by  one  inspiration,  depended  on  any 
iiatufal  and  constant  process  in  the  animal  economy,  by  whicH 
air  is  continually  abstracted  from  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  the  re- 
duction in  volume  \';^hich  would  take  place,  in  breathing  a  large 
quantity  of  air,^  would  be  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
respirations  necessary  to  transmit  the  whole  of  this  air  through 
the  lungs*  Wherea,^,  were  it  dependent  on  any  such  accidental 
circumstances  as  \ye  have  now  alluded  to,  no  such  increase  ought 
to  be  observed:  the  din:tniition  might  eVen  be  least,  when  the 
quantity  of  air  inspired  was  largest;  andj  at  all  events,  we 
Should  not  expect  to  iind  it,  in  any  instance,  exceeding  20  cu- 
bic inches,  or  half  the  bulk  of  an  ordinary  inspiration.  This 
pouit  has  beep-  determined,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by 
the  experiments  of  Messrs  Allen  and  I^epys.  About  three  years 
ago,  they  constructed  an  apparjttus,  by  which  from  3000  to  near- 
]y  10,000  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  could  be  transmitted 
once  throu«h  the  lungs,  by  easy  respirations,  beginning  and 
ending  with  a  forced  or  extreme  expiration  '  And,  of  thirteen 
experiments  of  this  kind  which  they  performed,  the  greatest  de- 
ificiency  in  the  expired  air  appeared  in  oiie  where  3360  cubic 
inches  had  been  inspired,  in  which  it  amounted  to  62  cubic 
inches  j  in  anotiier,  wliefe  3620  cubic  inches  had  been  brcRth- 
kl,  the  dirainutkm  was  only  4  cubic  inches;  and,  in  a  third, 
9890  cubic  inches  lost  only  18.  But,  although  it  is  thus  estab- 
lished, that  there  is  one  cause  to  which  the  diminution  is  not 
owing,  we  do  not  f^el  ourselves  entitled  to  assert,  positively, 
that,  in  all  these  instances,  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
difference  between  the  extent  of  the  expiration  immediateiy  pre- 
ceding, and  of  that  closing  the  experiments.  Itniay,  liereal'ter, 
be  shown  to  be  dc^pendent  oti  ciicumstances  entirely  diiferent. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that;  even  the  greatest 
deficiency  in  these  expenmi^nts  was  not  eqital  to  half  the  diiler- 
tnce  between  an  oJrdinary  and  an  extreme  expiration, 
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•  AVlien,  too,  a  large  volume  of  air  is  breathed  only  once,  anc 
in  tlie  manner  practised  by  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys,  any  slight 
variety  in  the  proportioits  of  the  gases  composing  the  small  quan^^ 
tity  of  air  which Tnay  be  retained  in  the  chest,  can  very  litde  af^ 
feet  tlif^  composition  of  the  much  greater  bulk  which  has  beer 
exhaled.  'Hh?^  analviig  of  this  expired  air  may  therefore  b( 
regarded  ns  al]T)rding  jk  voi'y  satisfactory  i  11  nslr.ition  of  the  changes 
which  air  in  gciuMfd  undergoes,  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs 
during  natuuiil  respiration,  Accordingly^  Messrs  Allen  and  Pe- 
pys have  demonstrated,  by  experiments  which  see^n  to  be  un- 
exceptionable, that,  by  its  transmission  through  tlie  lungs  in  or- 
dinary breathing,  the  air  loses  about  8  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  an< 
»  acquires  an  exactly  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  whiles  its  nitro- 
gen remains  unaltered.  They  conclude,  that  39,5.14  cubi( 
inches  of  carbonic'acid  are  emitted  daily  from  the  lungs  of  a  ful, 
grown  person.  But  we  perfectly  Jigree  with  Mr  Ellis  hi  his  ob- 
jections to  this  Cfiiculation,  and  are  inclined  to  estimate  the  a- 
verage  quantity  at  about  92, 160  .cubic  inches. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  any  attem^Tt,  since  the  imperfect 
trial  made  by  Mr  Abernethy,  to  ascertain  the  composition  of 
the  fluid  which  is  brouglit  off  by  the  expired  air  in  the  state  oJ 
vapour,  We  lately  subjected  a  small  quantity  of  this  fluid  to  ac- 
curate analysis.  »  For  this  purpose,  we  made  a  full  grown  })er- 
son,  in  perfect  health,  expire  through  a  thin  gla.ss  tube,  about 
three  feet  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  kept 
at  a  low  temperature,  by  thfe  evaporation  from  a  slip  of  muslin^ 
moistened  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  was  wrapped  round  it.  In? 
four  hours,  an  ounce  measure  of  a  perfectly  transparent,,  co- 
•  lourless,  and'insipid  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  water,  was  col- 
lected in  drops  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  This  fluid  did 
not  prcxluce  the  least  alteration  on  the  colours  of  litmus  or  tur- 
meric paper.  It  suflered  no  change' on  the  addition  of  corro- 
sive muriate  of  mercury,  tannin,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  And 
wheji  a  small  glass,  containing  half  an  ounce  of  it,  was'  con- 
nected, by  filaments  of  moistened  cotton,  with  other  two  glasses 
containing  each  about  two  drams  of  pure  water,  and  these  were 
then  attiiched  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, consisting  of  24  four-inch  double  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc,  charged  with  diluted  muriatic  acid  ;  at  the  end  of  four 
hours,  "wc  could  not  detect  the  slightest  inditation  of  the  pre- 
sence of  albumen  in  the  negative,  or  any  saline  substance  in  the 
positive  glass.  Hence  we  have  been  led  to  conclude,  tliat  the 
fluid  dis£olv(?G  rn.  the  exhaled  air  is  pure  water. 

All  those  animals  which  si^ckle  their  young,  constfthting  the 
class  Mammalia,— for  example,  the  ape,  the'horse,  the  dog,  the 
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mouse,  tlie  seal,  and  the  whale  ;  Reptiles,  such  as  the  turtle,  the 
lizard,  the  frog,  and  the  snake, -*-and  the  whole  class  of  Birds, — 
are  provided  with  organs  resembling  the  lungs  of  man,  into 
which  they  are  constanths  during  life,  receiving  fresh  air.  Ana- 
logy alone,  tlierefore,  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  these  animak 
produce  similar  changes  on  it  by  their  respiration.  But  this  in- 
ierence  is  in  a  manner  confirmed,  by  the  appeid  which  Mr  El- 
lis has  made  to  the  experiments  of  various  physiologists  on  nil)- 
bits,  guinea  pigs,  rats,  mice,  sparrows,  vipers,  tortoises  and  li- 
zards ;  and  by  some  very  neat  experiments  of  his  own  on  toads 
and  frogs.  In  all  these  it  appeared,  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
respired  suffered  no  change,  but  that  a  quantity  of  oxygen  was 
removed, — and  a  volume,  nearl}^  or  exactly  equal,  of  carbonic 
acid  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  opinion  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  almost  univer- 
sally of  late  years,  is,  that,  during  respiration,  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  or  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  or  a  quantity  of  the 
compound  atmospheric  air  itself,  actually  passes  out  of  the 
lungs  into  the  bloodvessels  of  these  organs,  and  was  'com- 
bined with,  or  absorbed  by  the  blood;  and  respiration  has 
been  familiarly  spoken  of  as  a  process  analogous,  if  not  abso- 
lutely identical,  with  that  of  combustion.  Tliis  combination 
being  assumed  as  a  fact,  a  variety  of  other  phenomena,  more 
or  less  at  variance  with  actual  experience,  have  been  suppos- 
ed to  succeed  or  accompany  it.  According  to  one  hypothesis,  th^ 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  mightlmve  existed  ready  formed  in  the  blood 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries  ;  and  the  blood  might  have  a  stronger 
attraction  for  oxygen  gas  than  for  carbonic  acid,  and,  combining 
consequently  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  might  part  with  the  car-  • 
bonic  acid,  which  would  as  easily  pass  fro?n  the  vessels  into  the 
cells,  as  the  oxygen  from  the  cells  into  the  vessels.  Another 
doctrine  supposed,  that  a  portion  of  oxj^gen  being  attracted  by 
the  blood  in  the  lungs,  was  combined,  during  the  circulation  of 
that  fluid  through  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  with  a  portion 
of  carbon,  so  as  to  form  an  oxide  of  carbon  ;  which,  on  being 
brought  back  to  the  pulmonary  vessels,  was  there  united  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  assumed  the  state  of  carbonic  a- 
cid,  and  was  discharged.  In  like  manner,  it  was  conceived  by 
some,  that  the  water  emitted  in  the  state  of  vapour  might  be 
formed,  by  the  union  of  a  portion  of  absorbed  oxygen  with 
hydrogen  existing  in  the  blood,  so  as  to  constitute  an  oxide  of 
hydrogen,  which,  on  passing  into  the  pulmonary  arteries,  com- 
bined with  another  portion  of  oxygen,  and  was  then  exhaled. 
And,  finally,  with  respect  to  the  nitrogen,  some  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  while  the  blood  actually  attracted  a  huge  volume  of 
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this  o'as  out  of  tlio  cells  of  tlie  lungs,  it  conibinccl  only  with  a 
small  portion  of  it^ — the  remainder  })assing  back  into  the  cell* 
aiijain  ;  while  others  thought  it  more  ])rol)able,  that  no  more 
was  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the  cells,  than  thisfluidpci'ma* 
iicntly  retained. 

This  rapid  and  easy  transmission  of  gases  through  the  side* 
of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  t!ie  km^,  which  is  the  common- 
foundation  of  all  these  theories,  lilr  Ellis  maintains,  is  not 
only  totally  devoid  of  ])roof,  but,  if  sound  philosophy  only  al- 
]t)ws  lis  to  conjecture,  respecthig  phenomena  unseen,  from  what 
we  have  experienced  of  simikr  events  actually  perceived,  that 
it  is  not  legitimate  to  entertain  it,  even  as  an  hypothesis.  Dr 
Lower  had  iudeed  ol)Kerved,  that  when  dark-coloured  blood  was 
brought  int<^  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  assumed  aliorid  co- 
lour ;  and  various  other  })hysiologists  after  Priestley,  had  proved 
that  this,  or  any  other  air  containing  oxygen,  so  exposed,  lost 
part  of  its  oxygen,  and  gained  carbonic  acid.  Lower  had  also 
ilemoirstrated;  by  experiments  on  (juadrupeds,  that  the  clumge 
of  colour  from  modena  to  a  scarlet  red  which  the  blood  under- 
went in  the  lungs,  depended  entirely  on  the  presence  of  fresh 
air  in  their  cells:  And  Priestley  fcmnd,  that  when  a  quan- 
tity of  dark-coloured  blood  was  tied  up  clasely  in  a  moistened 
bladder,  and  hung  in  the  air,  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  blood 
acquired  a  coating  of  a  florid  red  colour,  as  thick  as  if  no  bladder- 
had  intervened.  From  all  this,  it  had  been  inferred,  that,  dur- 
ing res])iration,  either  some  part  of  the  air  passed  through  the 
sides  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  ob 
that  something  was  given  out  by  the  same  course,  from  the  blood 
to  the  air,  so  as  to  alter  the  colour  of  the  cme,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  other.  But,  without  denying  that,  in  these  in- 
stances, the  change  of  colour  in  the  blood  depended  on  the.prei 
sence  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of-  air  containing  oxygen,  Mr  EJ- 
lis  has  shown,  by  the  most  satisfactory  experiments,  tliat,  in  the 
case  where  the  bladder  intervened,  neither  did  the  air  afford 
any  portion  of  its  giises  to  the  blood,  nor  did  the  blood  com- 
municate any  matter  to  the  air.  Thus,  when  he  put  a  quantity 
of  black  blood  into  a  small  bladder,  and  suspended  it  in  a  glass 
jar  containing  13.1  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  inverted  over 
mercury,  he  found  that  the  blood  soon  reddened  j  that,  at  the 
end  of  two  days,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  included  air 
had  disappeared — hut  that  an  equal  quantitij  of  carbonic  acid  had 
been  formed.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  as  all  the  oxygen  which 
had  disappeared  was  converted  into  carbonic  iicid,  none  could 
have  penetrated  the  bladder,  or  combined  with  the  blood.     On 
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the  other  hand,  when  Mr  Ellis  siispendod,  in  tlie  sanie  mariner, 
bladders  filled  with  water,  or  bladders  empty,  but  moistened,  in 
jars  of  atmospheric  air,  the  oxygen  was  equally  found  to  be  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid.  Since,  therefore,  it  thus  appears  that 
a  moistened  bladder  is  of  itself  capable  of  atlbrding  carbon  to 
form  carbonic  acid  with  the  oxygen  of  tlie  air,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing,  that  the  carbon  is  derived  from  any  other 
source,  where  the  bladder  is  filled  with  blood ;  and  the  con^ 
elusion  seems  irresistible,  that  when  dark-coloured  blood  is 
reddened  by  the  air,  through  the  sides  of  a  moistened  blad- 
der, the  air  yields  no  oxygen  to  the  blood,  nor  acquires  from 
it  any  carbon  ;  but  the  carbon  of  the  bladder,  by  its  combi- 
nation with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  passes  into  the  state  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  doctrine,  then,  of  the  entrance  of  gases- 
into  the  blood  from  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  can  rro  longer  be 
regarded  as  receiving  the  best  support  from  Priestley's  experi- 
ment. But  although  the  result  liiid  been  otherwise,  and  the  di- 
rect passage  of  something  through  the  bladder  had  been  jinequi- 
vocally  proved,  we  should  still  have  been  disposed  to  maintain, 
with  our  author,  that  it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  that  any 
similar  transmission  of  air  took  [)lace  through  the  sides  of  the 
cells  and  vessels  of  the  Imigs.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  to 
be  a  fact,  as  well  established  as  any  in  Physiolooy,  that  no  part 
of  the  body,  provided  with  vessels,  however  delicate  it  may  be,, 
has  ever  been  observed  to  permit  the  smallest  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  fluid  to  permeate  through  it,  as  long  as  the  circulation 
continues  in  that  part ;  though,  as  soon  as  death  has  taken  place^ 
transudation  goes  on  in  all  textures  with  tlie  utmost  facility.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  inier,  merely  because  a  dead 
bladder  may  seem  to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  air,  that  the 
cells  and  vessels  of  the  hving  lungs  are  equally  permeable  to  that 
fluid. 

Mr  Davy  had  concluded  from  experiment,  that  71  or  93  cu- 
bic inches  of  nitrous  oxide  might,  in  the  short  period  of  half  a 
minute,  be  absorbed  by  the  venous  blood,  through  the  moist 
coats  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  Our  author's  observations,  alone, 
would  have  left  very  little  doubt  in  our  minds,  that,  in  these  expe- 
riments, though  a  portion  of  gas  had  disappeared  from  the  air- 
holder,  none  had  passed  into  the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  But  we 
liave,  ourselves,  found,  by  repeated  trials  with  nitrous  oxide  and 
atmospheric  air,  that,  when  a  given  quantity  of  either  of  these 
is  frequently  breathed,  the  desire,  or  sympathetic  stimulus  to 
inspire,  becomes  gradually  so  strong,  and  the  expirations  pro- 
portionally so  short  and  I'estrained,  thiit,  at  last,  when  the  ex- 
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periment  is  terminated  from  fatigue,  the  lungs  may  contain,  ii» 
some  instances,  even  twice  as  much  air  as  at  the  commence- 
ment. It  is  obviously  from  inattention  to  this  circumstance, 
that  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys,  hi  their  late  investigations,  have 
been  deceived  into  the  conclusion,  that,  when  atmospheric  air 
is  breathed  in  this  laborious  way,  a  portion  of  oxygen  is  absorb- 
ed ;-^a  conclusion  which,  had  not  Mr  Ellis  shown  it  to  be 
matter  of  hypothesis  and  not  of  fact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
would  have  led  us  to  doubt  the  accuracy,  even  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  chemists  in  the  island. 

At  the  present  day,  we  believe,  there  are  not  many  who  sup-" 
pose,  that  any  part  of  the  air  is  conveyed  mto  the  blood  by  the 
channel  of  the  absorbent  vessels  r  Yet  Mr  Ellis  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  point  out  how  little  grounds  there  are  for  such  an 
opinion.  We  arc  aware,  that  experiments  upon  dogs  have  been 
referred  to  in  support  of  it  5 — in  which,  air,  introduced  into  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura  or  peritonaeum,  has  disappeared  in  a  fe^^ 
days.  But  we  should  almost  have  thought  a  reference  of  this 
nature  quite  unnecessary,  when  it  is  so  generally  known^  that, 
sometimes,  in  the  human  body,  in  consequence  of  a  very  tril- 
ling laceration  of  the  lungs  from  a  broken  rib,  such  a  quantity  of 
air  escapes  from  the  chest  into  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
skin,  as  to  blow  it  up  over  the  whole  surface,  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  a  foot;  and  yet  all  this  air  is  gradually  removed;  so  that 
the  body,  from  having  the  appearance  of  a  huge  bladder  fully 
inflated,  in  a  few  days  recovers  its  natural  form.  Still  these 
phenomena  are  far  from  demonstrating,  that  air,  in  an  elastic 
state,  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  the  lungs  during  respi- 
ration. 

'  Having  thus  shown,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the 
prevalent  hypotheses,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  air  is 
altered  by  natural  breathing,  is  inaccurate,  Mr  Ellis's  simple 
and  most  satisfactory  deduction  on  this  point  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words.  Air,  examined  after  respiration,  is  foimd  to  differ 
fiTmi  the  same  air  before  it  is  breathed,  in  having  lost  a  portion 
of  oxygen, — gained  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid, — and  in 
being  loaded  with  watery  vapour.  This  additional  carbonic  acid, 
then,  is  either  given  out  directly  by  the  exhalent  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  or  it  is  actually  formed  within  the  air  cells.  Now,  it  is  not 
directly  emitted  from  the  vessels  ;  for  in  that  case  it  ought  to  be 
discovered  in  the  air  expired,  whatever  the  composition  of  the 
air  inspired  may  have  been :  But  this  is  not  so  ;  for  no  carbonic 
acid  is  exhaled  when  hydrogen  is  breathed.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  formed  within  the  cells.     If  so,  the  oxygen  entering  into  its 
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composition  must  be  derived  from  the  air  inhaled  ;  for  it  is 
not  generated,  unless  that  air  contains  oxygen  ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  ox^'gen  which  is  lost  by  the  inspired  air,  is  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  emitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rarbon  with  which  the  oxygen  combines,  must  be  supplied  by 
the  lungs  ;  and  Physiology  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose,  that 
^his  supply  is  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  tiian  by  an  ex- 
tialent  secretion  from  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
opening  on  the  surface  of  the  air  cells.  In  wliat  state  the  car- 
i)onaceous  matter  is  secreted,  whether  purely  as  carbon,  or  in 
combination  with  other  substances,  is  yet  uncertain.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  since  we  have  estimated, 
that  about  92160  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  &cid  are  formed,  by 
the  direct  combination  of  its  constituent  principles,  within  the 
air  cells  of  the  human  lungs,  in  the  course  of  24<  hours,  it  fol- 
lows, that  as  much  latent  heat  is  daily  set  free,  within  these  or- 
gans, as  would  melt  201.03  lib.  troy  of  ice.  Lastly,  with  re- 
spect to  the  water  which  is  found  dissolved  in  the  expired  air, 
we  may  observe,  that  we  cannot  regard  it  as  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  oxygen  inhaled,  with  hydrogen  present  in  the  air  cells  j  for 
all  the  oxygen  which  disappeai-s  is  emploj^cd  in  forming  the  car- 
bonic acid.  In  consistency  with  physiological  principles,  there- 
fore, we  must  suppose,  that  it  is  poured  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  cells,  either  in  the  state  of  pure  water,  or  holdiiig  other 
substances  in  solution,  by  an  exhalent  secretion  from  the  vessels 
of  the  lungs. 

Yv'e  cannot  leave  the  consideration  of  the  changes  produced 
on  the  air  by  animals  provided  with  lungs,  without  adverting  to 
another  very  singular  alteration,  which  Mr  Ellis  has,  with  great 
ingenuity,  suggested  that  it  may  undergo,  from  its  introduction 
into  these  organs.  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys  had  fbi;snd,  that 
wlien  they  respired  pure  oxygen,  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  consi- 
derably gi'eater  than  what  could  reasonably  have  been  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  the  lungs  before  the  experiment,  was  mingled 
with  the  expired  air,  and  that  an  equal  biilk  of  ^  oxygen  gas  had 
disappeared.  In  like  manner,  when  a  guinea-pig  was  made  to 
breathe  pure  oxygen,  or  a  mixture  of  this  gas  and  hydroo-eh, 
the  expired  air  contained  a  vojume  of  nitrogen  much  more  than 
equal  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  animal's  body,  and  had  Jost  a 
proportional  bulk  of  oxygen  gr  hydrogen.  It  was  observed, 
too,  that  the  emission  of  nitrogen  was  always  greatest  in  the 
^'irst  expiration  ;  and  that  its  quantity  progressively  diininished, 
uutil,  towards  the  close  of  the  experiment,  it  v/as  reduced  fjl- 
iprio,st  to  nothing.     Far  from  regarding  these  phenomena,  with 
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Messrs  Allan  and  Pepys,  as  proving  an  evolution  of  nitrogen 
from  the  blood,  and  a  corresponding  absorption  of  oxygen  or 
hydrogen,  Mr  Ellis  infers,  with  more  accuracy,  that  the  nitro- 
gen must  have  been  derived  from  the  residual  air  in  the  lungs, 
and  that  it  has  been  displaced  from  the  cells  by  the  mere  mecha- 
nical subr,titiition  of  the  other  gases.  But  if  this  inference  be 
just,  since  a  much  greater  volume  of  nitrogen  was  emitted,  than 
the  lungs  could  have  contained  of  that  gas  in  an  elastic  state,  | 
we  cannot  but  suppose,  as  has  been  argued  by  our  author  at 
great  length,  that  these  organs  exert,  upon  inspired  air,  a  pro- 
perty similar  to  that  which  chemists  have  proved  pieces  of  por- 
ous charcoal  to  possess,  namely,  a  power  of  attracting  and  con- 
ilcnsing  several  times  tlieir  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  various  other  gases.  Hence,  though 
the  lungs  do  not  contain  a  greater  hulk  of  air  than  has  common- 
ly been  supposed,  yet  they  may,  in  fact,  contain  a  greater 
*iioei<fht  of  that  elastic  fluid.  Mr  Ellis  will  not  be  displeased  to 
learn,  that  this  analogy  had  occurred,  many  years  ago,  to  one 
of  the  most  judicious  of  the  French  physiologists,  M.  Halle. 
Among  a  list  of  questions  connected  with  respiration,  which  he 
proposes  for  resolution,  we  find  the  following: 

*  Dans  les  alterations  qu'ei)rouve  Pair  dans  la  respiration,  en 

*  est-il  qu'on  doive  attribuer  plutot  au  poumon  qu'au  sang  ? 

*  et   independamment   de  rhumidite  pulmonaire,  la  propriete 

*  singuliere  ({u'ont  la  plupart  des  corj)s  spongieux  d'absorber 

*  les  gaz  et  de  leur  faire  perdre  Fetat  elasti(|ue,  ne  peut-elle  pas 

*  entrer  pour  quelque  chose,  dans  les  fonctions  que  le  poumon 

*  remplit  dans  la  respiration  ?  *     Encycloj).  Mdh,  Medecine,  L 
506. 

Land  anhnals  of  the  classes  of  Insects,  Mollusca  and  Vermes, 
iuid  Terrestrial  Ova,  Larvte  and  Chrysahds  of  Insects,  operate 
•upon  the  surrounding  air,  either  by  receiving  it  into  cavities, 
^vhich  they  can  enlarge  or  diminish  at  will  like  lungs ;  or  into 
tubes,  called  tracheae,  opening  externally  by  orifices  or  stigma- 
ta ;  or  the  power  of  actinrr  upon  it  seems  possessed  by  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body.  *  Ihere  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  nu- 
merous experiments  wliich  our  author  has  detailed  on  bees,  flies, 
grasshoppers,  slugs,  snails,  earth-worms,  and  various  larvae  and 
chrysalids,  that  ail  these,  like  man,  remove,  by  their  respira- 
tion, a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  substitute 


*  We  have  adopted  the  classification  of  animals,  which   will  be 
found    proposed    under  tliat    article    in    Dr    Rees's    Cyclopaedia, 

composed. 
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A  corrcspoiidiiig  bullc  of  carbonic  acid,  leaving  the  nitrogen  un- 
altered. But  it  is  certain  that  they  produce  no  carbonic  acid, 
unless  -wh.cn  in  contact  a\  ith  j^ir  containing  oxygen.  It  is  most 
consistent  with  analogy,  thereibre,  and  it  is  in  no  respect  in- 
conipatibJe  with  the  aiiatoniy  or  pliysiology  of  these  animals,  to 
suppose,  that,  in  cJianging  the  surrounding  air,  they  merely  af- 
jbrd  toit,  b3:  a  process  like  secretion,  a  certain  quantity  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  which,  um'ting  with  its  oxygen,  constitutcji 
an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  water  of  sj^rings,  rivers,  and  of  tlie  sea,  always  contains 
from  Vr  to  y3-  part  of  its  bulk  of  an  air,  composed  of  from  ^y^. 
to  ^'^  of  oxyger-,  from  -^^^^  to  -^^y  of  nitrogen,  and  from  -^-5-^ 

.to  tJ^  <^f; carbonic  acid.  Now,  all  aquatic  animals,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  whole  class  of  fishes,  many  insects,  mollusca, 
Aermes,  and  zoophytes,  and  ^veral  aquatic  ova  of  land  animals, 
are  constantly  producing  changes  on  this  air  contained  in  their 
Jiatural  clement.  Fish  act  upon.it  through  the  medium  of 
organs  familiar  to  every  one,  called  gills ;  and  the  animals 
of  the  other  classes,  either  by  means  of  organs  like  the  gills 
offish,  or  of  tubes  like  tlie  tracheae  of  many  terrestrial  in- 
sects; or  by  a  structure,  too  mhuite  to  be  seen,  existing  on 
all  parts  of  their  surface.  With  respect  to  the  alteration  whicli 
1  hey  effect,  Mr  Ellis  has  quoted  a  variety  of  experiments  on 
different  kinds  offish,  muscles,  marine  testacea,  snails,  leeches, 
/.oophytes  and  tadpoles,  in  which  it  was  found,  that  the 
water  in  which  these  animali  were  placed,  lost  a  part  of  its 
oxygen,  and  received  an  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  while  its 
nitrogen  remained  unaffected.  It  was  not  actually  demonstrated, 
in  these  instances,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced, 

-exactly  equalled  tlie  oxygen  which  had  disappeared  ;  but  we  con- 

.^idently  inf'^^r,  with  our  author,  that  this  was  the  extent  of  the 
change.     Nor  have  we  less  hesitation  in  concluding,   that  the 

-tjarbonic  acid  was  formed,  by  the  combination  of  carbon  sepa- 
3-ated  from  the  animal  by  the  vital  process  of  exhalation,  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water.  And  here  we  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  the  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  which 
j\Ir  Ellis  has  developed.     The  experiments  of  Scheele  and  others 

4iad  shown,  that  water  possesses  a  superior  attractive  povver  for 

I)  4-  oxygen  ; 

composed,  we  presume,  by  Mr  Macartney.  It  seems  to  us  superior 
to  any  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public.  In  applying  the 
le.xms  IauuI  or  Terrestrial  to  animals,  we  wish  them  to  be  under- 
stood as  designating  those  which  are  killed  by  immersion  in  water, in 
.opposition  to  the  ylquatic  class,  or  such  as  die  merely  from  being  rs- 
.7JiOved  eut  of  tliat  iliiid.  ■      " 
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oxygen  ;  and  that,  as  it  attracts  this  gas,  it  parts  with  its  car- 
bonic acid  ;  so  that  the  latter  never  exceeds  a  certain  quantity, 
in  tlie  v/atcr  eitlicr  of  springs  or  of  rivers.  And  hence,  says 
Mr  Ellis,  '  the  noxious  gases,  formed  in  water  by  the  exercise 
*  of  the  animal  functions,  and  by  tlie  decomposition  of  organic 
'  bodies,  are  regularly  expelled ;  and  thus  the  air,  destined  to 
'  support  the  living  functions  of  aquatic  animals,  like  that  of 
'  the  atmosphere  which  v/c  breathe,  is  maintained  nearly  in  an 
'  iniiform  state  of  composition  and  purity.  *     §  ooS. 

The  experiments  of  Hooke  and  Spallanzani,  referred  to  by 
our  author,  prove,  that  the  order  of  zoophytes  called  Infusoria, 
such  as  the  animalcules  of  vegetable  infusions,  of  vinegar,  and 
of  stagnant  waters,  are  killed  by  placing  these  fluids  in  a  va- 
cuum, or  stopping  them  up  closely  in  a  phial.  And,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  direct  proof,  M'e  may  prcbume,  that,  like  other 
animals,  they  exhale  carbon,  which  combines  \^ith  oxygen  ex- 
isting in  the  medium  in  which  they  Uve,  and  forms  carbonic 
acid. 

Lastly,  we  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  those  detached 
and  apparently  irritable  substances,  called  Hydatids,  so  fre- 
quently discovered  in  diseased  parts  of  other  animals,  and  which 
might  vv'ith  propriety  be  constituted  into  an  order  of  zoophytes 
under  the  name  of  Parasitica,  act  in  a  similar  manner,  upoi^ 
oxygen  contained  in  the  fluids  which  surround  them. 

Thus  Mr  Ellis  has  conducted  us,  by  satisfactory  experiment, 
and  the  most  reasonable  analogies,  to  this  grc it  inference,  that 
every  individual  iji  the  animal  kingdom  is  continually  exhaling 
carbon,  to  form  carbonic  acid  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmpspliere, 
or  of  the  air  existing  in  the  fiuids  in  which  it  lives. 

We  should  now  willingly  have  followed  our  author  through 
the  various  stages  of  liis  interesting  inquiries  into  the  Respira- 
tion of  Vegetables.  But  as  we  have  already  almost  transgressed 
our  limits  we  shall  content  oursekes  with  a  few  such  remarks 
on  his  researches  in  this  de})artment,  as  we  hope  will  induce 
our  readers  to  consult  the  work  for  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Mr  Ellis  seems  to  have  abundantly 
established,  both  by  mnnerous  experiments  of  his  own,  and  an 
appeal  to  those  of  preceding  writers,  that  all  terrestrial  plants, 
whether  growing  in  absolute  darkness,  in  the  shade,  or  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  are  constantly  removing  a  quan- 
tity of  oxygon  from  the  atmos}>here,  and  substituting  an  exactly 
€'(jual  volume  of  carbonic  acid  ; — that  they  produce  this  change, 
\}\'  emitting  from  their  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  stems  and  roots, 
hy  a  process  like  animal  exhalation,  carbonaceous  matter,  which 

combines 
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combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air  ;  and  thai 
this  Ihncticn  is  essentially  necessary  to  their  vital  existence. 

But  it  is  also  shown,  that  the  green  parts,  and  the  green 
parts  alone,  of  these  plants,  when  placed  in  the  light,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  they  aj'c  exhaling 
carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  uith  the  surrounding  oxj^gcn,  are 
also  giving  out  a  portion  of  pure  oxygen  ; — ^tiiat  this  oxygen 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
existing  in  the  cellular  texture  of  their  green  parts  ; — that  this 
acid  aj.pears  to  be  decomposed,  by  the  chemical  agency  of  the 
solar  liglit,  which,  penetrating  into  the  cells  containing  it,  re- 
solves it  into  carbon  and  oxygen,  vihereof  the  former  is  retain- 
ed, while  the  latter  escapes  through  the  external  pores; — and, 
fmally,  that  this  procesr;  is  not  a  constant  and  invariable  func- 
tion necessary  to  life,  but  an  effect,  in  a  jnanncr  additional,  or 
subordinate  ;  for  a  plant  does  not  die  when  this  formation  of 
oxygen  has  ceased ;  and  it  may  be  found  to  occur  in  a  dead 
plant,  as  well  as  in  one  that  is  alive. 

It  was  this  production  of  oxygen  b}'  the  green  parts  of  plants 
exposed  to  light,  or  apparently  depending  on  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  almost  univer- 
sally maintained  since  the  time  of  Priestley,  that  by  an  admir- 
able })rovision  of  nature,  vegetables,  in  all  circumstances,  \Acre 
continually  employed  in  purity ing  the  air,  which  had  been  de- 
teriorated by  the  respiration  of  animals.  But  it  is  indeed  scarce- 
ly possible,  as  our  author  has  observed,  tliat  this  opinion  could 
have  obtained  such  general  regard,  had  not  physiologists  and 
chemists  obviously  satisfied  tliemselves  with  contemplating,  at  a 
distance,  the  beauty  of  the  I'inal  Cause  whose  existence  it  im- 
plied, instead  of  carefully  examining  the  facts  by  which  it  liad 
been  suggested.  Mr  Ellis  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  ques- 
tion tht?ir  accuracy ;  and  to  show,  that  they  were  not  only,  even 
according  to  Priestley's  own  representation,  imperfect  and  con- 
tradictory in  themselves,  but  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ex- 
perience of  Priestley's  cotemporary,  the  celebrated  Schecle.  We 
have  pleasure  in  quoting  the  sentiments  with  which  our  an- 
•thor  has  closed  bis  exposition  of  this  very  popular,  and  perhaps 
not  unnatural  error.  They  are  v/ritten  with  that  modef'ty  and 
candour,  which  we  wish  to  consider  as  virtues  inseparable  from 
minds  truly  intelligent ;  and  we  value  them  the  more,  that,  in 
physiological  discussions,  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  tlicir 
occurrence. 

*  We  have  been  drawn  into  these  detailed  remarks,  not  from  v^r.j 
desire  to  dcprecia-  Dr  Priestley's  labours,  hut  from  the  circumstance 
af  tl;eir  heaving  first  given  origin  to  the  opinion»  that  plnnts,  by  their 

vegetation. 
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"vegetation,  at  all  times  purify  the  air  ;  and  from  a  consideration  oX 
the  importance  which  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  them.  In  the 
isxperimental  sciences,  it  is  chiefly  by  the  successive  detection  of  each 
>other's  errors,  that  we  gradually  advance  to  truth ;  for  rarely,  in.- 
<leed,,  does  it  happen,  that  human  sagacity  can  at  once  foresee  and 
appreciate  all  the  possible  circumstances  in  an  experiment,  which 
inay  influence  and  control  its  result.  There  is,  therefore,  no  cause 
to  wonder,  that  this  illustrious  philosopher  did  not  discover  those 
-sources  of  fallacy,  which  the  more  advanced  state  of  science  has  a- 
^one  enabled  his  successors  to  point  out.  And  the  reflection,  rhat 
our  apparently  more  correct  views  may,  at  no  distant  day,  under- 
go a  similar  revision,  ought  not  only  to  teach  us  becoming  difiidence 
in  our  own  opinions,  but  may  serve  to  check  that  rising  triumph 
ivhich  little  minds  are  sometimes  apt  to  feel,  when  they  see  thus  ex- 
posed the  mistakes  of  superior  men.  '     §  254. 

Were  the  excellent  rcwiarks  niso  contained  in  the  .following: 
extract,  limited  in  their  reference  merely  to  the  subject  under 
<liscussion,  we  should  not  probjd^ly  have  detained  our  readers 
by  inserting  them;  but  they  arc  of  mucii  more  extensive  appli- 
-cation.  There  is  a  class  of  vscientilic  inquirers,  of  late  years 
Tather  increasing  in  number,  who  seem  disposed  to  measure 
the  power  of  man  by  the  extent  of  their  own  individual  exer- 
tions ;  who  would  damp  the  noble  ardour  of  philosophical  pur- 
suit, and  check  the  progrc^ss  of  discovery,  by  throwing  in  our 
path  every  obstacle  which  their  ingenuity  can  construct,  out  of 
the  crude  and  feeble  materials  of  vital  j^rinciples,  and  final 
causes,  and  ultimate  facts ;  and  wlio  scaix'ely  scruple  to  aiTn-ni, 
with  a  coniixlence  uhich  we  are  convinced  their  more  enlarged 
.<ixperience  will  induce  them  to  regard  as  uni^asonable,  that  they 
hiwe  already  attained  the  utmost  boundary  to  whicii  the  human 
faculties  can  reach.  Against  such  narrow  views,  our  author's 
observations  contain  a  just  and  eloquent  appeal. 

•  But  there  have  been  writers, '  says  he,  *  who  rested  their  views 
of  the  purification  of  the  atm.osphere  by  vegetation,  not  so  much 
on  observation  and  experiment,  as  on  what  they  conceived  to  be  its 
necessity  in  the  general  economy  of  Nature;  and,  with  more,  per- 
Jhaps,  of  piety  than  of  prudence,  and  certainly  with  a  "  zeal  not 
according  to  knowledge,  "  have  represented  the  contrary  doctrine 
as  derogatory  to  the  unsdom  of  Providence,  and  a  calumny  against 
Islature  herself.  It  is  indeed  true^,  and  it  is  among  tlie  most  gratify- 
ing truths  in  the  pursuit  Ot  science,  that  every  real  step  which  we 
make  In  the  knowledge  of  nature,  serves  to  illustrate  the  skill  and 
-wisdom  with  which  all  its  parts  are  contrived  to  advance  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  the  whole  ;  but  of  this  whole  it  should  also  be  recol- 
lected, that  we,  "  as  yet,  see  but  in  part  and  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly.  "  Hence  imperfect  and  erroneous  views  of  the  order  of  nature 
?naj-  be  often  taken,  and  false  conclusions  may  be  grounded  on  themi; 

and 
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and  if  these  conclusions  be  afterwards  announced  as  examples  of  di- 
vine wisdom,  and  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  authority  of  final  causes 
for  their  support,  the  history  of  science  abundantly  testifies  that  the 
vainest  conceits  of  fallible  man  may,  in  time,  come  to  be  worship- 
ped as  the  wisest  institutions  of  unerring  nature.  It  behoves  us, 
therefore,  to  employ  no  ordinary  portion  of  delicacy  and  caution  in 
pronouncing,  on  the  general  plans  and  purposes  of  Providence,  from 
the  little  and  partial  views  of  nature,  which,  at  present,  we  are 
permitted  to  take  ;  lest,  in  the  efFervescence  of  our  zeal,  we  de- 
grade the  wisdom  we  pretend  to  exalt,  and  prevent  the  designs  of 
the  goodness  we  profess  to  revere.  With  respect  also  to  the  charge 
of  calumniating  nature,  he  surely  vvho,  by  assiduous  observation  of 
the  facts  which  she  offers  to  his  contemplation,  seeks  to  discover  the 
laws  of  their  connexion,  and  proposes  his  opinion  of  those  laws  as 
the  simple  result  of  his  inquiries,  may  be  regarded  less  as  a  calum- 
niator, than  he,  who  supplies  the  imperfection  and  deficiency  in  his 
facts,  by  the  suggestions  of  imagination  ;  and  confidently  imposes 
upon  Nature,  laws  and  conditions,  which  she  utterly  disowns  and 
disdains.'     J^^  531,  532. 

Since,  then,  it  appears,  that  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are  iiices- 
santly  converting  the  purejjartof  the  air  into  carbonic  acid,  and 
since  itis  also  very  generally  known,  that,  not^vitllstanding  the  vast 
c^xtent  of  this  deteriorating  process,  the  atmosphere  still  main- 
tains its  uniformity  of  composition,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places;  it  is  njjturai  to  ask,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  means 
of  its  purification  ?  To  this  most  intcTcsting  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, our  author  thinks  that,  in  the  pre-ent  state  of  our  chemi- 
cal knowledge,  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  returned. 

Lastly,  Mr  Ellis  in  investigating  the  source  of  the  oxygen 
omitted  by  the  green  parts  of  plants  when  exposed  to  light,  has 
been  led  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  theories,  that  have  been 
suggested  in  modern  physiology:  That  the  various  colours 
which  adorn  the  vegetable  kingdom,  depend  on  the  varied  pro- 
portions of  alkaline  and  acid  matter  mixed  with  the  juices  of  the 
coloured  parts  of  plants  :  That  green  and  yellow,  for  example, 
ai-e  always  produced  by  an  excess  of  alkali,  in  the  colourable 
juices  of  the  leaf  or  flower — and  all  the  shades  of  red  by  a  predo- 
minance of  acid  ;  and  that,  in  parts  where  neither  acid  nor  alkali 
predominate,  the  colour  is  white:  Just  as,  in  an  experiment  fa- 
miliar to  everyone,  we  convert  an  infusion  of  green  leaves  into  red, 
by  pouring  into  it  a  little  vinegar — or  an  inlusion  of  red  flowers 
into  green,  by  a  few  drops  of  potass  or  annnonia — or  destroying 
the  colours  of  both  infusions  entirely,  b}'  adding  the  alkali  and 
acid  in  such  proportions,  as  that  they  shall  exactly  neutralize 
each  other.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  presence  of  light  is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  [)roductioM  of  colours,  in  various 

plants-. 
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plants.     Tlius,  if  a  plant,  which  is  naturally  of  a  green  coloiirj 
be  made  to  gi'ow  in  total  darkness,  the  leaves  and  other  parts, 
as  they  unfold  tlicm selves,  will  appear  perfectly  white,  and  rc- 
iiinin  ^o.     But  if  we  nov^r  bring  this  etiolated  plant,  as  it  ij 
called,  into  the  light,  the  blanched  foliage,  and  the  young  leaves 
as  they  expand   from   the  buds,   will  soon    acquire  a  yellow^ 
ish  tint,  which  will  gradually  deepen  into  a  green ;   and  thi 
colour,   after   being  completely  formed,   may  again  be  mad( 
to  disappear,  by  returning  the  plant  into  a  dark  place.     Th( 
etiolation,  or  blanchij^.g  of  the  roots  of  celerj',  and  of  the  inn( 
parts  of  cabbages  and  lettuces,  are  familiar  examples  of  thesami 
kind.     In  like  manner,  if  red  rose  trees  are  carefully  secluded 
from  the  light,  they  will  produce  flowers  nhnost  v.hite;  or  if  j 
portion  of  a  ripening  peacli  or  cherry  be  covered  with  a  piece 
.of  tinfoil,  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  suiface  will  become  per-, 
fectly  red,  Vrliile  the  covered  portion  will  exhibit  only  a  pale,  or 
stravz-colour, 

Nov,',  in  all  these  instances,  our  author  has  suggested,  that 
the  light  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  colour,  merely 
by  modifying  the  proportions  of  alkali  or  acid  matter  in  the 
fluids  of  the  part.  For  it  is  found,  that  the  blanched  leaves 
of  an  etiolated  plant  abound  in  carbonic  acid,  and  that  they 
not  only  contain  less  alkali  than  green  leaves,  but  that  this  al- 
kali exists  in  a  more  neutralized  state :  and  hence,  according 
to  Mr  Ellis,  their  white  colour.  But  as  soon  as  the  plant  is 
brought  into  the  sun,tJie  chemical  action  of  the  solar  beam  begins, 
as  it  v.ould  seem,  to  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  existing  in  the 
white  parts ;  the  alkali  by  degrees  comes  to  predominate  ;  and 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  is  observed  to  pass  gradually  into  a  full 
green.  Thus,  too,  a  reason  may  be  assigned,  why  the  greeii 
parts  alone  of  plants  placed  in  the  light  have  been  said  to  affor(| 
oxygen;  for,  in  fact,  the  emission  of  oxygen,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  green  colour,  appear  both  to  depend  on  tlie  same 
cause — the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  j  so  that  we  cannot 
so  properly  alhrm  that  the  green  parts  afford  oxygen,  as  that 
they  become  green  when  that  gas  is  expelled.  Again,  when,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  vegetation  begins  to  decline,  alkaline  mat- 
ter seems  less  abundantly  supplied  j  while  spontaneous  decom^ 
position  appears  actually  to  increase  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the 
leaves  :  and,  according  to  the  various  proportions  of  acid  v.hich 
are  developed  in  the  leaves  of  difTerent  plants,  the  foliage  ex- 
liibits  those  various  shades  of  brown,  or  those  bright  tints  of 
yellow  and  red,  which  so  beautifully  diversify  an  autumnaj  scene. 
On  the  odicr  hand,  it  would  seem,  that,  wlxcn  the  sunbeams 
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either  entirely  produce,  or  only  heighten  the  red  colours  of 
flowers  or  fruits,  they  produce  these  effects  by  some  chemical 
action,  which  favours  the  formation  of  acid  in  the  juices  of  the 
coloured  part. 

These  very  novel  and  ingnenious  views,  so  consonant  with  the  u- 
sual  simplicity  of  Nature's  operations,  are  unfolded  at  great  length 
by  our  author,  in  two  sections,  which  will  probably  appear  the 
most  generally  interesting  in  his  Inquiry.  They  are  accompa- 
nied, also,  with  an  able  disquisition  on  tiie  causes  of  colour  in 
bodies  in  general ;  and  on  the  analogy,  in  chemical  operations, 
between  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  and  the  two  species  of  invi- 
sible rays  in  the  solar  beam — the  chemical  and  calorific.  Of 
the  former,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  Mr  Ellis  has  both  ap- 
preciated with  judgment,  and  contributed  to  coniirm,  the  valu- 
able thouffh  much  nccrlocted  views  of  Delaval  and  Bancroft. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  grant  to 
our  author,  that  the  analogy  in  question  exists  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  trace  it.  We  do  not,  however, 
withhold  our  assent,  from  conceiving  that  there  is  any  defect  in 
the  reasoning  which  ^v  Ellis  has  employed — for,  indeed,  if  the 
data  he  has  assumed  be  granted,  we  believe  the  conclusions  he 
has  deduced  from  them  are  altogether  unobjectionable — but  be- 
cause w^e  strongly  suspect  that  most  of  the  observations  on  the 
operation  of  galvanism  in  chemical  decompositions,  which  have 
lately  been  ottered  to  the  Public  under  the  specious  names  of 
•  general  laws,  *  and  '  statements  of  fact, '  are  blended  with 
hypotheses  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  observations  on 
the  respiration  of  aquatic  plants  :  but  we  may  presume  that,  like 
aquatic  animals,  they  possess  the  power  of  producing  changes 
on  the  air  combined  w^ith  the  water  in  which  they  grov/,  similar 
to  those  which  terrestrial  vegetables  eitect  on  the  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

From  all  these  views,  therefore,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  con- 
clude, that  the  author  of  tjie  volumes  before  us  has  satisfactorily 
established  this  important  general  truth  in  philosophy, — That  the 
cliange  which  all  animals  and  vegetables  are  continually  produ^ 
cing  on  the  atmorphere,  or  on  the  air  of  the  fluids  in  which 
they  live,  consists  sin^ply  in  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of 
oxygen  into  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  carbon  exhaled  from  the  living  organized  body. 

And  now  the  question  v»'iii  naturally  again  suggest  itself,  why 
is  this  exhalation  of  carbon,  and  conversion  of  oxygen  into 
carbonic  acid,  essentially  necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  that 
itiscmblage  of  pheuQtaeuu  v/liich  we  express  l^y  the  term  Life  ? 

It 
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It  is  pretty  bold,  we  think,  in  any  pliysiologist  to  undertake 
to  answer  such  a  question  as  this ;  and  indeed  it  is  plain 
nough,  that  any  answer  which  luiman  genius  can  give  to  it^ 
can  only  remove  our  insurmountable  ignorance  one  degree  far- 
ther back,  and  merely  reduce,  under  a  more  comprehensive 
denomination,  all  the  miscellaneous  phenomena  which  indicate 
the  inexplicable  combination  of  organized  matter  with  sensa 
tion  and  perception.  This,  indeed,  is  all  that  Mr  Ellis  jjro- 
bably  proposes  to  attempt  in  the  succeeding  part  of  his  publi- 
cation, as  wc  observe  that  he  only  announces  his  expectation  oi 
being  able  to  trace  all  the  effects  which  are  observed  to  depend 
on  respiration  in  animals  and  plants,  to  the  agency  of  that  sub- 
tile or  calorific  matter  which  is  universally  liberated  on  the 
conversion  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  and  which  enters  in- 
to the  animal  and  vegetable  systems.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
antici]iate  the  explanation  which  such  a  view  will  at  once  af- 
ford of  many  puzzling  and  obscure  phenomena:  we  need  only 
allude  to  two,  the  change  of  colour,  from  modena  to  scarlet, 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs  of  a  full  grown  person  ; 
and  the  corresponding  change  which  the  blood  of  the  child  suf- 
fers, in  the  placenta,  within  the  mother's  womb.  In  both  in- 
stances, Mr  Ellis,  we  presume,  will  say,  caloric^  and  not  the 
absorption  o^  any  gas y  is  the  agent  which  operates  the  change. 

Of  Mr  Ellis's  style,  we  have  nothing  to  observe  but  in  com- 
mendation. It  is  pure  and  perspicuous  throughout.  We  think, 
ho-wever,  that  the  arrangement  of  his  work  is  susceptible  of 
irtiprovement.  The  order  which  we  have  followed,  in  exhibit- 
ing a  general  view  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  is  nearly  the  re- 
verse of  that  in  which  they  are  treated  in  the  Inquiry  itself. 
The  author  seems  to  have  adopted,  as  the  foundation  of  his 
arrangement,  a  })rinciple  almost  generally  admitted,  it  is  true, 
in  physiological  writings,  but  admitted,  we  apprehend,  on  very 
insufficient  proof;  namely,  that  zoophytes  and  vegetables,  or 
the  lower  classes,  as  they  are  called,  of  organized  bodies,  are 
.the  most  simple  in  their  structure ;  and,  therefore,  that  in  the 
investigation  of  any  general  function  in  the  economy  of  living 
beings,  we  ought  to  rise  gradually,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  more  simple  properties  whi^h,  it  is  presumed,  bodies  simple 
in  their  structure  possess,  to  the  study  of  the  comphcated  phe- 
nomena, accompanying  a  more  complex  organization.  To  this, 
liowever,  we  would  reply,  that  in  man  the  phenomena  of  life 
are  exhibited  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  circumstances  the 
most  favourable  to  accurate  observation,  and  that  with  the  hu- 
man body,  therefore,  the  properties  of  every  other  form  of  or- 
ganized existence  ought,  to  be  compared  ;  that  if  the  structure 
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of  tlie  lowest  classes  appears  more  simple,  it  is  only  because  it 
is  more  minute ;  and  that,  in  truth,  none  of  them  are  totally 
devoid  of  any  of  those  properties  which  seem  essential  to  life  iij 
the  higher  classes, — although  our  senses,  even  when  aided  by 
the  most  powerful  instruments,  liave  not  yet  been  able  to  per- 
ceive the  individual  parts  by  which  these  properties  are  exer- 
cised. M.  Trembley  has  described,  in  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  best  written  memoirs  in^  natural  history,  three  kinds^ 
of  fresh  water  polypes,  whicli  consist  merely  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  or  pouch,  open  at  both  ends,  formed  of  an  extremely 
thin,  transparent  skin,  in  which  iit>t  the  slightest  appearance 
of  nerves^,  or  muscular  fibres,  or  vessels,  can  be  seen  ;  animalti 
wjiich  can  be  cut  into  slices  almost  in  every  direction ^  and  each 
slice  becomes  a  perfect  polype  ;  nay,  what  is  even  more  extra- 
ordinary, wliicli  may  be  turned  outside  in,  and  still  continue  to 
live  as  well  as  before.  Yet,  these  singular  beings  exhibit  the 
most  unequivocal  indicati^ons  of  volition  in  their  various  mo- 
tions from  place  to  place,  either  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
pleasing  influence  of  light,  or  in  search  of  insects  often  larger 
than  themselves,  which  they  dexterously  entangle  in  their  armsy 
Gonvc}'  to  their  mouth,  and  devour  with  the  utmost  voracity. 
Voluntary  motions,  like  these,  we  conceive  dependent  only  on 
the  previous  consciousness  of  sensations  and  ideas.  Tlie  ap- 
parently insignificant  creatures  which  exhihit  them  have  ob- 
viously the  same  motives  to  action  as  ourselves — the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  tlie  fear  of  pain.  But  sensation,  ideas,  and  vo- 
lition, are  phenomena  which  uniform  experix?nce  lias  taught  us^ 
are  inseparable  from  a  nervous  system ;  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, with  respect  to  tlie  polype,  cannot  but  be  obvious.  Li 
man,  these  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  paits  so  large,  as  ta 
be  observed  and  distinguislied  with  accuracy,  both  in  tbrm  and 
composition;  in  the  polype,  the  corresponding  organs  are  so 
minute,  tliat  they  are  wholly  imperce})tible  to  the  quickest  eye. 
And  if  this  inference  be  just,  can  it  reaiionably  be  h^-aintained^ 
that  simplicity^  of  structure  is  the  most  distinguishing  characteL?- 
of  these  lower  iinimals  ?  For  our  own  parts,  so  strongly  are 
we  impressed  with  an  opposite  opinion,  that  wlicn  w^e  compare 
these  two  extremes  of  organization,  and  reflect  on  the  mucli 
greater  difficulty  which  attends  the  construction  of  every  thina- 
that  is  minute  in  the  works  of  art,  we  hesitate  which  to  regard 
as  the  more  wonderful  production  of  Incomprehensible  Power — 
the  obscure  and  diminutive  Polype — or  Man,  the  lord  of  the 
GFeation.  I 
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Art.  in.  EYPiniAOT  ekabH.  Eiiripidh  Hccuha  ad  fidcm 
Manusa'ipionim  emend  at  a  y  et  hrevihus  Nolls  Emend ationum  po^ 
tisshmim  Baf/ones  rcddentihis  instmcta.  In  Usiim  Studiosce  Jv^ 
lenhdis.  Edidit  Uicardus  Person  A.  M.  Grascarum  Litera- 
riim  apiul  Cantabrigieiises  Professor.  Londini*  i808»  8vo. 
pp.  150. 

T^UE  present  edition  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  with  the 
•*-  preface  antl  notes  of  the  late  Mr  Porson,  which  is  said,  in; 
the  title-page,  to  have  been  printed  in  the  year  1808,  contains 
an  advertisement,  addressed  b}'  the  booksellers  to  the  reader, 
which  is  dated  on  the  ides  of  January  in  the  current  year.  That 
part  of  the  volume  which  contains  the  text  of  the  poet,  and  the  \ 
annotations  of  the  illustrious  editor,  was  actually  given  to  the  \ 
world  in  the  year  specified  in  the  title-page.  Instead  of  the 
preface,  Mr  Porson  prefixed  to  this  imperfect  edition  tiie  follow- 
ing brief  declaration  of  his  future  intentions. 

'  Monitimi:  Quatuor  fabuhs,  postquam  typis  repetitse  erunt, 

*  accedet  Prasfatio  auctior  aliquanto   et  emendatior,  cum   In- 

*  dicibus  locupletissimis.  ' 

Mr  Porson  having  been  prevented  by  death  from  proceeding 
further  in  his  design.  Ins  friends  have  completed  the  new  edi-^ 
tion  of  the  Hecuba,  by  reprinting  the  preface,  with  such  addi- 
tions as  Mr  Porson's  papers  enabled  them  to  make  to  it.  We 
are  sorry  to  perceive,  that  these  additions  are  so  far  from  being 
considerable,  that,  if  they  were  printed  separately,  they  would 
scarcely  occupy  a  couple  of  pages*  Every  scholar,  however, 
will  be  m-ateful  for  the  smallest  frao-ments  of  Mr  Porson's  criti- 
cal  writings.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  in  particular,  willing^ 
ly  embrace  the  opportunity  which  is  thus  afforded  to  them,  of 
delivering  their  sentiments  on  some  of  the  pnncipal  doctrines 
propounded  in  tlie  preface  to  the  Hecuba.  They  take  for  grant- 
ed, that  every  reader  of  this  article  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
that  classical  and  original  production,  to  require  a  regular  ana- 
lysis of  its  contents,  or  a  formal  demonstration  of  its  merit. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  preface  to  the  Hecuba  o- 
riginalh^  appeared  in  tlie  year  1797 ;  and  that  the  supplement, 
the  length  t>f  v/hich  is  four  times  that  of  the  original  preface, 
was  added  in  the  edition  of  1802.  The  principal  hero  of  the 
piece,  although,  after  the  example  of  the  heroes  of  many  tra- 
gedies, he  is  not  produced  upon  the  stage  until  the  second  act, 
13  the  learned  Gottfried  Hermann ;  whom,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  Mr  Porson  appears  to  have  considered  rather  as  a  per- 
sonal enemy,  than  as  a  literary  antagonist.  Almost  every  line 
of  Mr  Porson's  sspplenient  contains  an  allusion  to  some  blunder 
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commitU  J  by  the  above  mentioned  learned  person.  In  one  or 
other  of  two  works,  the  titles  of  wJiich  maybe  seen  in  the  note.  ^ 
Whoever  wislies  thoix)i.jgh!y  to  understand  the  preface  to  Mr 
Porson's  edition  ot^  the  Hecubn,  ought  *  to  devote  his  days  and 
nights  '  to  the  study  of  Mr  Ilerniann's  edition  of  tlie  same  tra- 
gedy, TiKise  persi^is  who  |^)sseK.s  hotli  tuitions,  will  do  well 
in  binding  tl'kcm  in  one  volume ;  adding,  if  they  think  proper, 
the  Diatribe  J^xtcmporalis  of  the  vehement  and  iujudicic.ar, 
Walvefiekl,  and  the  excellent  strictures  on  Mr  iPorson's  Hecuba 
and  Mr  WakeReld's  Dialrihe^  which  appeareci  in  the  Monthly 
Keview  for  1799,  ami  which  are  well  known  to  be  written  by  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  Greek  literature  is  iiiore  indebted  than  to 
any  other  living  st:hokr. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ori|iinal  preface  relates  to  the  nse  of 
anapests  in  tragic  setmriL  Should  any  seiiolar  of  the  nineteentli 
centuiy  ventJire  to  maintain  the  admissibility  of  an  anapest,  not 
inclvjidai  in  a  proper  name,  into  ainy  place  of  a  Greek  tragi*? 
scnarhis  except  the  first  foot,  he  would  assuredly  be  ranked 
with  tho.se  persons,  if  ajiy  such  persons  remain,  who  dejiy  the 
motion  of  tlae  Ciirth,  or  the  cireulativin  of  the  blood.  Before 
the.appcamnce  of  the  prcface  to  the  Hecuba^  ci'ities  were  divid- 
led  into  two  sects  upon  this  subject ;  the  more  rigid  of  which 
excluded  antij[>esis  from  all  the  even  places  j  whereas  the  other 
■ridmitta^l  thciu  proiniscjoiisly  into  any  place  exccj^t.  the  lastv 
Mr  Porscjn  (p.  G)  with  his  usual  strictness  in  attributing  the 
merit  of  discoveries  and  improvemeiits  to  tlie  right  owners^ 
meniioJis  an  obecure  hint  of  the  true  doctrine,  which  is  conlain- 
•cd  in  tlie  preface  to  Morell's  Thesaurus  (h'ceccc  Poescos,  By 
how  little  eflec4:  that  hint  was  followod,  nmy  be  judged  from  the 
follow  }?ig  \rords  of  tlie  learn<?d  Hermann  (M.  p^  i<30},  whicii 
iiave  beeii  ptd)}isl)o<l  about  fifteen  years* 

'  A  t)-isyilabis  pcdibus  tragici  Graeci  rnaxime  abstinueront, 

*  -quamquaui  eliam  in  pari  sede,  sed  admcxlum  raro,  anapa?stu» 

*  invenitur.     Idque  ct  Hephsestio  hotavit,  et  nuper  Hrunckius 

*  defendit  ad  i^oph.  CEd.  CoL  ^71*  11G9*  Philocti  401.  Vide 
<  ^.schyh  Proms  353,  354. ' 

The  lines  of  j^schylils  quoted  hi  this  anxediluvuui  passage^ 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.  37.  E  arc 

•  Godofredi  Hermanni  He  Metris  Po'e'tarum  Grrecoriim  et  Ronm- 
nnrum  Libri  III.  Lip.iire.  1796.  Enripidh  Hec-tdta,  Godofredi  Her* 
tnajini  art  earn  et  ad  R.  Porsoni  notas  jinhnadveydones.  IJp^ue.  1 800.. 
In  our  citations,  we  distingui'sh  tb-ese  two  works  by  the  letters  M 
And  H.  "Injustice  to  Mr  Hermann,  we  are  boHnd  to  declare  our 
|>elief,  that  he  has  long  been  sensible  of  tlie  numerous  t^rrojj  cf  tiies# 
early  prcductioas. 
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are  commonly  read  as  follows  :  'EA^stTorTa^Kto^^^vov  ^r^a?  /3/atv  pj^sj^tywgyoy- 
Tt»?>65yet  ^ey^ov,  TrSctv  o;  <«m!rr»!  ^se?^.  According  to  Briinck,  in  his 
note  on  v.  ^^S,  In pricni  scribere  jiotuis^et  pacta  heirovKd^vivov  va 

iKeir0yTeiK^ei>ov :    hi  alterO '^a.c'  pro  %ci(rii.      The  reading  k^ToyrojV-^avdi 

receives  some  support  from  a  similar  variation  in  Eurip.  Here 
611,  K«/  dvi^d  y  ik  fpS?  T6V  r^iK^xvov  y^yayov.  The  editions  from  Al- 
dus to  Bnrncs  inclusive  read  r^iyJe/>vov.     But  the  Attics  alwayi 

"wrote  licurovrd^cicvrogj   iKxrof^vnig^   ixajTo^vya?,   ix.uro(rrey.o? ^    8cc.,   WlthoU 

the  additional  syllable.  The  Glasgow  edition  of  TEschykis  readi 
tKxroyKd^y^'j^v^  which  ]\Ir  Blomfield  has  properly  altered  to  hturoy. 
xd^uvov.     In  Mr  Blomfield's  edition,  the  following  verse  is  thu^* 

represented  :    Tv^mx  &ovocv^   oa-n^  uyTia-rn  htiiq. 

As  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  produce  all  the  instances  o 
tmlawful  anapests  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  common  editions 
of  the  tragedies,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  laying  before 
our  readers  those  which  occur  in  Bi-unck's  edition  of  Sophocles, 
being  thirteen  in  number.  *  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
Brunck  is  a  strenuous  defender  of  anapests,  which  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  with  compassion,  as  innocent  and  persecuted 
beings. 

CEd.  Tyr.  248.  Kax.ov  ««y-&)?  y<v  ^^oi^ov  \y,r((^on  /3/ov.     Mr  Porson 

(p.   11)   reads  «^o^ov.      CEd.  Col.  371.    Nvv   ^'   he   dim  rov,   tce'.l  a>.iryi- 

^iov  [kuI,  «AiT)5got;  Aid.)  (p^ivog.  The  true  reading,  Ka>.iry,^tov^  had 
been  proposed  by  Toup,  and  is  mentioned  in  Brunck's  note. 

Ibid,    808.     X^§/5   TC     t'     ilTVUV     'XoXhd^     KrOtt     TO     Tii     {kOU     TU     Aid*)     Xxl^lM-, 

Here  also  the  true  reading,  kxi  ta  kccI^icc,  which  is  fm'nished  by 
8uidas,  was  known  to  Brunck,  but  did  not  meet  with  his  ap- 
probation. Ibid.  1169.^12  (piXrccr\  Itt/c-;^??  ouixi^  ii.  rt  T  '&ri  croi. 
Read  with  Heath,  ^^  (piMan,  (r-/i<;.      Ant.  263.   Koy^s/5  evstgy^?,  «A7.' 

%pivyi  TO  ^vi  ii^ivoit.     Mr  Porson  (ad-  Med.  139.  140.  p,  11)  reads 

i^vyi.      Ibid.  467.   MriTgog  Gccvovr    u^^tttov  yin^ojtYiV   [vivcyj^nt  Aid.)    nx,vv. 

Eustathius  reads  y%ofAnv^  as  Mr  Porson  observes  (p.  19).     Ibid. 

515.    Ov  (^»^rv^A<rii  rotvd'    o    xuroi   y,$6vog    (a   KecrQccvm  Aid.)    vix.vg.      The 

manuscripts  do  not  agrees  Trach.  292.  tZv  yJii  Tra^ovra/v,  t&jv  U 
^ixycrficivyj  Aoyaf.  Read  with  Toup  ru  ^l  TTixvc-iAivvi.  Mr  Wakefield 
proposed  rml"  yva-f^m,  which  reading  Mr  Erfurdt  justly  deno- 
minates hoiTibile  et  inmiditum:  Ibid.  lYl.  Xii^um  %r,i>t.yivc<.)nx,  x^o-ei 
*eg  {%oi(r7ri^  Aid.)  ecv  Gtyn.     Mr  Erfurdt  reads  x^^^H  ^^  ^^yv-     ^^j 

524 
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*  Once  for  all,  we  beg  leave,  to  mention,  that  in  this  and  othe 
enumerations  of  tiie  same  nature,  we  by  no  means  wisli  the  reader  to' 
rely  on  the  accuracy  of  our  examination.  This  article  would  have 
been  still  more  imperfect,  if  an  accidental  delay  in  the  publication 
©f  it  had  not  enabled  us  to  supply  several  omissions,  and  to  ccrresj^ 
Riany  errors^ 
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524,  Oyji  »y  y've.ro  ^ot>*  ©Jro?  suysvij  «vh§.  Several  readings  oftlii.^ 
verse  arc  mentioned  by  Mr  Person  (p.  10,  11,  63),  who  appears 
to  hesitate  between  oi/Vors  yivotr  uv  and  ovk  ay  yzv«iT  td'.  Perhaps 
the   J)Oet    wrote,    Ovk   »v    <y;y«<T'  uv    6vro<;   fvySf>j5    i»vy,ff.  j-      Ibid,   706, 

Tiie  convertibility  of  ^s  and  y^*^,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  give  more  than  one  instance  in  the  course  of  this  article,  ii 
mentioned  by  Mr  Porson  in  his  note  on  Med.  1083,  and  else- 
where.    We  do  not  object  to  Heath's  emendation,  iXvc-iv  ecmi 

•e;ti<5$.  Pllil.  491.  T^cty^mxt  rz  ^j<^«^^,  xai  xov  iv^ntv,  Mr  PorSOn,' 
as  we  are  inlbrmed,  read  Si/^ctS*,  h.  Ibid.  1288.  Uax;  lixuq-y  cvx. 
tiocc  hiiTi(^ov  tioX6Vfii&cc.  Mr  Porson  (p.  12)  proposes  «§*  «y,  or  ue^oi 
without  the  negative  particle.  The  latter  emendation  appears 
to  us  to  be  preterable. 

A  tragic  scnarms,  according  to  Mr  Porson  (p.  20),  admits 
an  iambus  into  any  place  ;  a  tribrach  into  any  place  except  the 
sixth  ;  a  spondee  into  the  first,  third  and  fifth ;  a  dactyl  info 
the  first  and  third  ;  and  an  anapest  into  the  first  alone.  So 
that  the  first  foot  of  the  sc7iariiis  is  capable  of  five  different 
forms;  the  third  of  four;  the  fifth  of  three;  the  second  and 
fourth  of  two  ;  and  tlie  sixth  of  only  one.  Two  hundred  nnd 
forty  different  varieties  of  the  srnarins  may  be  produced,  with- 
out employing  anj^  combination  of  feet  unauthorised  l)y  Mr 
Person's  rule.  The  tragic  poets,  however,  do  not  often  admit 
more  than  two  trisyllabic  feet  into  the  same  verse ;  and  never, 
if  our  observation  be  accurate,  more  than  three.  The  admis- 
sion of  anapcsts  into  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  places, 
and  of  dactyls  into  the  fifth  place,  increases  the  varieties  of  the 
comic  saiarius  to  seven  hundred  and  ten.  The  number  would 
be  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five,  if  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
combinations  were  not  rejected,  because  they  exhibit  a  tribrach 
or  a  dactyl  immediately  before  an  anapest.  * 

E  2  No 

+  This  mode  of  exhibiting  tlie  double  oiv  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent. The  following  corrections  are  submitted  to  the  judgement  cf 
our  readers.  iEschyl.  Chocph.  854.  Ovroi  (p^gn'  av  x.Xi'^ii  ay  a/n^x- 
nofifiiy/iV.  Soph.  vEl.  913.  'AAA'  tvtil  (aIv  ^ij  f.inreog  cvf  o  vov^  <piXu 
Toixvru  ^-^eicrtrtiVf  ovxi  '^^Z<cr  civ  iXakv  civ.  Eurip.  Tro.  397.  El  ^'  tjf/scv 
o'Uoi,  'X,^A7r6<;  uv  ctv  'ixechv  ecv.  Bacch.  1309.  tov  yi^cvroc,  %l  Ov^itg  v/3^l^ur 
BXwi  ya^  xlvoy  a^og  utt  cufietro/v  "Apr,g.  Read,  "EXv<n  d  eiivov  ct^cf, 
9l$iX  t  iio-e^a\>  TO  <rov  Keipx*  ciKViV  ya.^  «|;av  kv  iXeo/iiv  kv.  HcrC  183.  'E- 
^61/,   nv   uvo^   Ic^Krrov  uv  Kgimuv  uv. 

*  That  all  such  combinations  are  to  be  rejected,  was  first  distinct- 
ly taught  by  Dawes  in  the  year  1745.  In  the  year  1713,  the  great 
father  cf  Uiis  department  of  criticism  proposed  the  following  verses 
as  legitimate  scnarii,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Emendations  of 

Menarider 
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No  repfular  tragic  scnaritis,  of  whatsoever  feet  it  is  composed,' 
^an  possibly  exhibit  two  short  syllables  enclosed  between  two' 
long  ones,  or  more  than  three  long  syllables,  without  the  inter- ' 
vention  of  a  short  one.  ■  A  moment's'  consideration  will  satisfy- 
the  reader,  that  all  siidi  combiftafions  of  syllables  are  absolute- 
ly incompatible  with  the  structure  of  the  verse.     The  inability  j 
to  employ  four  or  more  lonj^  syllable.^  together,  k  productive  of' 
so  little  practical  inconvenience,  thdt  the  tragedians  appear  to  i 
have  acquiesced  in  it  without  difficulty;     The  inadmissibility  of^ 
two  short  syllables  enclosed  between  two  long  ones,  is  a  much^ 
more  serious  g.rie'^an6e.'     Many  persons  of  great  eminence  have 
had  the  misfoitufie  to  bear  names  constituted  in  that  unaccom- 
modating form.     Such  were  il^^gialeus,  Andromache,   Andro- 
meda,   AntigOi'ie,    Antiope,    Belierophontes,    Hei^mionc,   Hip- 
podamia,  Hypsipyle,  Iphigenia,  Laodamia,  Laomedon,  Pene-' 
lope,  ProtGsikus,  Tiresias,  and  a  great  many  more  of  equal** 
fame.     Although  all  these  persons  we?e  admirably  qualified  by 
their  names,  as  well  as  by  their  actions,  io  shifte  m  epic  poetry, ' 
unhappily  not  6he  of  tliem  i^  capable  of  bei^ftg  fh'ention'fed  bj 
name  in  a  fragic  senarhis  composed  in  the  regular  matiner. 
There  is  also  another  class  of  persons  not  altogether  so  unibrtu- 
hate,  whose  names  are  Excluded  only  in  some  of  t\\Q  oblique' 
eases :    as    Hippolytus,    Neoplolemus,   CEnomaus,  Talthybius, 
&.C.     In  favour  of  all  such  pers-ons,  and  perhaps  of  the  names 
of  places   which   are  formed  in  the  s^tms  mam'ier,  the  tragic 
poets  occasionally  transgress  the  ordinary  rules  of  their  versifi-  - 
cation.     Proper  names  which  cannot  enter  the  scnarius  in  the  > 
regular  way,  are  admitted  into  it  in  two  different  manners.    The 
iirst,  of  w4iich  Mr  Porson  has  not  spoken,  consists  in  substi- 
tuting a  chorianibus  in  the  place  of  the  first  dij>odia  of  the  verse/' 

This^^ 

Menander  and  Philemon:  P.  80.  'e|  iTxcc^iov  y«^  k^'Uciro  <piXo7ropa>^ 
Tuvv.  P.  33.  'A^^^tionoeg'  ^(7rxU<rict  yu^  ic-^iii  ^xrvtv.  We  have  just  no- 
ticed the  coritinual  confusion  which  subsists  between  ya^  and  ^u' 
In  the  year  1796,  the  use  of  a  tribrach,  although  not  of  a  dactyl,' 
hefore  an  an'ipest,'  was  defended  by  the  learned  Hermann.  Three' 
only  of  the  thirteen  instances  which  he  produces  (M.  p.  158),  ap- 
pear to  be  capable  of  cre;iting  any  difficulty.     Arlstoph.  Ach.  9^. 

(Atog.      For    tvec   u.^   xccrxy^   read    xa/   ^^    xxrecy"^.       Nub.  662.   'O^ot^   cc 
.Tucr)^eii  i    r-/iv  rt  ^kXhhv  Kx'Aii^  ^AMKr^-jcvot,  kxto.   Tij^to,   KCii   rov   ejppi'/as.      A 

satisfactory  correction  does  not  occur  to  us.     Pac.  24-6.  'la  Uiyc>- 
Miyu^,  *)(;   iTriT^rl^fcrd^  MvriKX,   'A'x-a^cfTxvrx   x.oe,rxfMfi'JTromvf4,\\cc.      In  a., 
dition  to  the  tribrach  before  the  anapest,  we  suspect  that  the  passive 
sense  of  I'^ir^tr^iT&i  is  destitute  of  authority.     We  read  :  'la  Mtya^u 
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This  practice  has  been  adopted  by  >^scliylus  in  two  well  knowii 
instances.  Tiieb.  ^Ol-.  'iTrTro^fi^ovTc?  c-x^ifnx-  y.xt  f^zyocq  tvttcs.  Ibid. 
553.  Uot^&iroTreit^g  'a^ku^'  o  ^s  roUa-^'  un^.  The  oiily  Other  instance 
of  this  license,  with  which  we  are  acquaii)ted,  is  })roduced  from 
a  play  of  Sophocles  by  Priscian  (p.  1328) :  'Ah^ia-ifioiuv,  viv  o  yi*- 
n<rxi  Ti-.ccT^^.  The  second  and  more  usual  mode  of  introducing 
proper  names  of  tiiis  form  into  the  verse,  consists  in  admitting 
the  two  short  syllables,  and  the  following  long  syllable  of  the 
proper  name,  a^  one  foot,  into  the  second,  thirii,  fourth  or  fifth 
place  of  the  verse.  We  have  not  observed  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  this  practice  in  the  surviving  plays  of  ^schyhis. 
Theb.  575.  '^(VWv  r  et^icTov,  f^uvriv,  Af^(pU^tia  (pronounced  'a^w 
^lu^a)  i^Uv.  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  howe:v'er,  will  furnish 
examples  in  great  £ibundance.  In  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  tiie 
name  of  Hermione  occurs  in  a  senarlus  ten  times.  In  nine  of 
these  instances,  the  anapest  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  the 
verse.  This  last  circumstance  is  in  a  great  measure  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  preclilectijon  jof  tjie  tragic  poets  for  the  pen- 
themimeral  r^5;/rff..  ■ 

We  haye  some  .doubts  whether  the  tragedians  ever  extended 
,this  license  to  patronymics.  We  are  not  at  present  able  to  re- 
collect any  a;ithjority  for  the  following  cm.endation  proposed  by 
Mr  Porson  (p.  38):    Soph.  Phil,  1333.  ' A(ncXri7rni}xiv  Ti  rch  %u.^ 

iftiiv  hrv.^y.       We  read  :   Ket/  rc7v  tfoc^  Yif/Av  hrv^aiv  'AcKXviTriov, 

A  few  sfMarii  may  be  found,  which  contain  anapests  in  some 
of  the  four  middle  places,  composed  of  the  three  first  syllables 
of  a  proper  name.  Most  of  thjC  foJlowng  instance  s  are  borrow- 
ed from  Mr  Porson  (p.  24,  25) ;  and  tLeir  number  is  so  small, 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consificT'  tKtm  as  corrupt,  although 
we  do  not  pretend  to  connect  t}iem.  Soph.  Aj.  1008.  'H  'xou  ' 
fViXci^Aiv^  0  (rig  ttatk^.  i^U?  6"  uf^x.  Tiic  reading  of  tills  verse,  as 
Mr  Porson  observe.?,  is  uncertain.  Ilie  diftereiijt  readings, 
with  the  authorities  021  vvhich  they  depend,  may 'be  seen  in 
Brunck's  note.  The  ailapest  n^ay  be  avoided^  by  adopting  the 
emendation  of  Ton p  :  .^H  W6v  (ni  TiXuuijy,  o-og  ctxtk^.  Phil.  793.  ^ 
fii7irX{i7  a-T^xrvhclrxi,  ^AyafAffivov,  <J  M2>fXof«,  -TrSg  «»  avr' i(t4«v,  Mr  I'lcr- 
maiih  readi?  (H.  p.  Ixii),  n^g  ^y,  'Ay«'V-<"'""  ''^^  MmMcjg,  uvr  Ifcev, 
In  <nll  probability,  Mr  Hermann  has  long  been  convinced,  that 
the  firg.t  and  filth  feet  of  tins  yer§e  ^re  such  as  Sophocles  ne- 
ver exhibited.  The  poet  might  have  written,  if  lie  had  thought 
proper  to  do  so,  MgvsA«o?,  'Ayxf^Af>c*m  ts,  ttZ?  uv  avr  lf4.ov.  Eurip, 
Or.  459.   'A7r6>Xof.ty,y,    MiviXxi.      Tvv^oi^tag   c^«  Xriix.it  TT^og  vtfAxg.      If  the 

lault  is  not  in  the  word  Utnhxiy  perhaps  we  ought  to  read,  Mjvj- 

>.Xy   UTniXofiitrSx,      Iph.  Aul.  1168,   'EXivr,v  MiviXxdg  tyx  Xx/Sri,    kccXov  yU 

MjviAgA'j  is  an  obvious  correction ;  but  we  suspect  that  Eu- 
E  3  rJpidci 
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ripitles"  wrote  :    Mi'Axxos  'Exivnv  tm  Xd^ri.   zxXov    y    'ihq    KeCKtig    yvvxixli 

(.iic-fov  u-Tc&ricxi  rhcvx.  Tlic  intermediate  step  between  y  'i^oq  and 
yivo5  is  y  'iivoq.  Vivovg  for  ihvg  occurs  in  Athenasus  (p.  297,  D). 
The  modern  editions  of  Euripides  read,  x.ci?^ov  y«,  v&),  &c.;  which 
reading  we  do  jiot  presume  lip;htly  to  abrogate.     Hel.  S6.  "o»e- 

i^occrd  |Ui,     Here.  220.  '^o?  its  M"v<**c"«  "tfuo-i  ^«jf  f^d-^-^q  f^oXeov.     Read, 

MtvvxKTtv   iig    05    -TTua-i.       El.  314-.    Mjjtji^    ^'    l^>j    (I>^y<y/o<cr<j»    e»    cncvMvfixcrt 

Tu'g.  Mr  Hermann  reads  :  M-^mp  Ti  <I)^uy/o<j  sv  c-Kv>.ivf^oc<riv  &^cya  'Ef^tt 
xJhrxi,  7f(6-,  }'  i^^xicriy  'Acrihg,  Unfortunately,  the  first  syllable 
of  a-KvXivf^x  is  long.  Tlie  following  arrangement  is  at  least  ex- 
empt from  any  violation  of  the  metre :  M«t»)^  ^'  Ifih  (P^vyZv  ^h  h 

cr.vM'jfixtri    ©^ovaj  xci^nrxij   wioq    6'    t^^XiCiv  'A<rid}iq.      'ITie  WOrds  o-x.v>\M 

ri  o^yyiv  occur  in  the  Troades,  v.  573.  The  particle  y^lv  is 
used   as   in    Iph.  Aul.  73.   xvh^oq   fjth   Uf^uTm   a-roX^y    X^va-^    Xxfinr^oq, 

We  form  the  same  judgment  of  those  verses,  in  v/hich  the 
three  last  syllables  of  a  proper  name  of  four  or  five  syllables  are 
used  as  an  anapest  without  necessity,  ^sch.  Prom*.  839.  2«- 
<paJ5  iTTta-rxa-',  'lovtcg  xinX^cnrxi,  This  is  not  a  real  instance,  as  we 
believe  the  first  syllable  of  'Un^g  to  be  short.  It  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  made  long  for  the  convenience  of  the  metre,  like  tlie 
first  syllable  of  'irxxix  or  /e-oOssj.  It  is  short,  however,  in  the 
PhcEnissae  of  Euripides,  v.  216,  where  the  words  'iov<dv  kxtx  cor- 
respond with  ^o-x  l'  xyccx^cx(ri  in  the  antistrophe.  In  most  of  tlie 
editions,  the  first  syllable  of  iVa    is   improperly    circumllexed. 

Eurip.    Or.    16.54.    05    ^'  ouTpa    NsoTrroAg^oj    yxiiiiiv  viv,   cv   yx^ii    vcn. 

The  \yord  i^ioTToXiucg  is  commonly  read  in  the  tragedies  as  if  it 
were  written  Ndv^roAsf^og.  In  the  present  verse,  however,  if  the 
common  reading  be  correct,  the  contraction  of  the  two  first 
syllables  does  not  take  place.  We  suspect  that  one  long  sylla- 
ble or  two  short  syllables  have  been  omitted  after  NfovrroXe^oc, 

Iph.   Taur.  825.  'Ex.T^c-xd'  'ixxo^^xy-tsiajy,  OiyofAxoy  fcrxvm,      Read    OUe- 

f^xoy  ixoii,  from  Pindar,  Olymp.  I.  142.  The  same  variety  oc- 
curs  Med.  385.      Ibid.  14'56.  'A^tmiv  o'^   nv  (i^oroi  To  XoiTihv  v/icriir»viTi 

Txv^oTrQXov  kx».     We  should  ])reler  Ttfey^oTTc'^oy  «s/.     Tro.  1126.  A v- 

T05  0  xviixrxi  liloiTToXifiogy  KXi-JUg  rtvxg  Ui-iXiag  XKopcrxg  ^vf^tpo^dg,  loll. 
267.  Ek  ytig  TfATpeg  <ro'j  Trpoyovag  zflXxc-ny  TirxjvtP  j  'E^i^Soviog  ys.  to  ol 
y'cveei  (A  ovK  a(p'i'hii.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  'E^tyjtnou  ye,  'Uyovk 
ii,ui  being  understood.      El.  4.  Kru'vxg  21  -rh  K^xroZvT    h   'l?.id}i  ^Gan', 

For  lAiAAi  read  lAAiAi. 

The  following  verses  may  also  be  considered  as  in  some  de- 
gree licentious.  Eurip.  Here.  2.  'A^y^iov  *A^ix^vm\  ov  'AAx^io^ 
T9TS.      Ibid'  701.   E\i  xxi^ay  My.m  *A^(pir^va/v  %a  ^i^5.      The   second 

syllable 
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syllable  of  'A^^tr^vm  is  not  necessarily  short,  and  is  lcngthene4 
iiiore  than  once  in  tlie  same  play. 
As  the  tragic  trimeter  iambic  admits  anapests  wlien  they  are 

ontained  in  proper  names,  so,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  tlie  tragic  tetrameter  trochaic  admits  dactyls  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  thirty-two 
iragedics,  however,  afford  only  two  examples  of  this  practice, 

K)th  of  which  are  probably  corrupt:   Eurip.  Iph„  Aul.  882.  Ek 

't^    'l^iyivaay    'Ehivyi^    vocrTog   vjv  TnTr^o-if^ivog.    Ihid.   1352.    UdvTig  '  EXXviVi;, 
i-^ccTog  5e  M'j^tciooyav  ou  (ra  ttx^kv.       Read  (rr^xrog   ^l   Mv^^n^aiv,      With. 

c'gard  to  unnecessary  dactyls  in  this  meti'e,  it  may  be  observed, 
Jiat  they  are  hable  to  the  same  objections  as  unnecessary  ana- 
pests in  iambic  verses,  together  with  the  additional  objection, 
tliat  they  are  divided  between  two  words.  Mr  Person,  (p.  25) 
produces  three  examples  of  this  kind,  of  which   the  first  alone 

ieserves  much  consideration.     Eurip.  Or.  1533.  E.;  y^,^  'A^yu'ovg 

-retail  Tol'dVi  aaucccTiv  hxi3av,    Th    'EXir/ig    ^ivov   oii^x,&iv,   xaul  f^ij  cruZ^iv  ^ihu^ 

f.cxer<&  Ko  ykic^a  x.xTo^roit.  The  obnoxious  verse  is  thus  corrected 
by  the  learned  Hermann  (H.  p.  Ixiv) :  ^vyyovov  r  If^h  rech.  Uv- 
'Aoi^r.v  T£  Tflv  ^vv^^mTci  (4>6t.  In  this  verse,  the  rhythm  is  violated  bv 
tlie  tribrach,  which  begins  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  of  more 
tJian  one  syllable.  We  suspect  that  the  word  Tlv>Av  has  crept 
into  the  text  from  an  interlinear  gloss,  and  that  the  poc^t  wrote^, 

Evyyovov  r    lfx,ijyy   r^i'rov    n    rev    Tcl^i    l^vvtgavrci   f*oi.      This  USC   of  T^/ra? 

is  not  rare.  So  Eurip.  Hippol.  1404.  Uari^x  n,  kh)  «,  kxI  ro/rriv 
-,'jvdo^d9.  Every  person  conversant  with  Greek  MSS.  is  aware 
how  often  pro})er  J^ames  supplant  the  words  which  are  in- 
tended to  represent  them.  See,  for  instance,  Eurip.  Med.  5S. 
where  Mr  Porson  has  restored  ^ia-Trtiw.g  instead  of  M-^^uug,  and. 
Aristoph.  Pint.  1173,  where  all  the  editions  read  nxovrog  instead 
of  Btog.      Mr  Porson's  second  instance  of  a  divided  dactyl  is 

Iph.  Aul.  324.  Oy,  TT^iv  uv  ^H%a)  AuvccoTa-i  Tcaa-i  (^AxvscoTg  ccttxs-i  Aid.) 
rtkyyiy^cCfZi.civx.  The  true  readingj  ^i/|<w  yj  Axvxoig  TT^^riy  wliich  is 
exhibited  in  one  MS.,  and  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Mr  Porson,  has  lately  been  admitted  into  the  text  by  Mr  Gais- 
ford.  The  suppression  of  the  verb  after  cy  renders  the  introduc- 
tion of  re  almojjt  indispensably  necessary.  The  third  instance  is 
from  the  same  play,  v.  354.  'O?  ^  xvoX/Bov  uyjg  iy.^x,  cvyxvo-lv  -n, 

fm  viZv  XiXtiov  cc^y^cdv,  U^iuKov  rs  vn^iov  \u7rX/i(rxg  tio^og.  The  meauino- 
of  these  lines  appears  to  be:  Do  you  remember  how  imhajypy  ycu 
were,  because  you  voere  not  able  to  land  your  ar my  at  Trny,  al- 
though you  had  a  thousand  ships  U7idcr  your  command  P  If  thi.i 
iterpretatioii  be  correct,  the  conjunction  in  the  second  verj;e 

E  4  UiU?t 
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jmust  necepsnn'ly  be  expunged.  If  we  read  r*  U^U^v  m^Uf,  the 
(dactyl  w  ill  disappear.  * 

According  to  Mr  Person  (p.  2-6),  the  poeti'i  of  the  sock  airi'ce  j 
Hvith  their  brethren  of  the  buskin,  in  excluding  dactyls  from  ] 
trochaic  reyse%^  except  in  the  case  of  proper  names.    In  the  eleven 
comedies  of  A^ristophanes,  we  ha\e  not  discovered  any  genuine 
instance  of  a  dactyl  in  a  verse  of  this  measure.     Wehave'observ- 
©d,  however,  three  verses,  which  apj^ear  to  deserve  greater  atten-  J 
tion  than  they  have  received.     Ach.  220.  Kxi  TrmXact^  AecK^xrt^yi  tJk 

t-KiXo^ /ice-^uviTXi.  Eq.  327.  Xl^aroi;  uv ;  o  S'  'l-r^-c^dfiov  )\&i^i7citi>  ^^ayfiiio^i 
PaC.  1154'.  MvppiW?  etiratroy  g|  Ai<r^tvcc&ov  rm  y.a^'TTifAm.  It  IS  almost 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  two  middle  syllables  of  these 
three  proper  names  are  necessarily  slioit.  'i^rcro^ajps?,  in  particu- 
lar, cannot  reasonably  be  sup^:)osed  to  be  a  Doric  compound  of 
JWjTfl?  and  «fJi^c5,  We  perceive,  theretbre,  that  in  order  to  in- 
troduce these  refractory  names  into  tetrameter  trochaics',  Ari- 
stophanes has  twice  used  a  choriambus,  and  once  an  icmic  a 
jnitiore,  in  the  place  o^  the  regular  trochaic  dipodia,  •  The  fol- 
lowing ini?tances  of  tlie  use  of  dactyls,  to  Mhicli  we  are  unabl*? 
to  make  any  additions,  are  given  by  jNlr  Person  (p.  25) :    Her- 

jnippUS  apud  Athefl.  p.  486.  A.  ^Hp  gy<^  W^4>  n  r^tv^i  rnv  XiTrxtnitv 
'iiCTtiuv^  To)  Atovvcf  TTcirroi,  xk^vray  ^/^a'^w.*  y^^viyj'/.xob.  We  should  bc- 
very  happy,  if  we  were  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  dactyl  as 
easily  as  of  that  which  follows  :  Comicus  incerhis  upud  Plutarch, 

Polit.  FrdCCCpt.  V.  811.  /''.  M/jWo;^^©?  ^%^  ycc^  (rr^<»T>jye7,  lAfirUy(/i<;  Ti  ra<; 
i^ei/i,  Mr,r(0'^Of;  3'  ci^TOug   ijroTrrx    (/.    l7ro7rrii)y    Mwrloy^oq  Si    vaX^trot^    Mn- 

r\o'/,»  ^2  '/f««i"r<x  Kilreciy  Mvi'n'»^cg  J'  o\f^ii>%iren.  We  .vehemently  sus- 
pect, that  this  important  personage,  who  appears,  from  Plu- 
tarch* to  have  been  a  creatui*e  of  Pericles,  was  not  called  Me- 
tiochus,  but  Metichus.  If  the  reader  will  consult  Alberti's  note 
on  the  words  MatIxov  Ti^%*og  m  Hesychius,  he  will  be  convinced' 
that  our  conjecture  is  not  destitute  of  foundation.  Names  of  a 
similar  form  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  as  ^^vn^*^^  *oxi>fji,vi%H^ 

We  now  return  to  the  tragic  senari'm,  respecting  wliich  we. 
iind  two  very  important  canons  in  the  preface  to  the  Hecuba, 
besides  those  wliich  relate  to  the  use  of  anapests.  The  first  oi 
these  canons  is,  that  tlie  third  and  fourth  feet must  not  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  same  word,  as  in  the  following  verse  of  Castorio 
the  Solian,  produced  by  Mr  Porson  from  Athenc^as  (p.  454.  F): 
Xl  rot  ^ohotq  vicpcKTUTTOi/i  ov^2:;,ii^ut^ov.  Hoc  sl  JicH  poss€t,  says  Mr 
Porson  (p.  2.8),  omnis- rkijtkmus,  omnes  nmneii .  fimditus  ever^ 
iei^etitur^  This  expression  has  in  some  instances  been  construed 
tather  too  strictly,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  a  im^ic  senai  ins ^ 
i»^;{nch  has  neitlier  the  pcnthcmimeral  nor  the  hephthemimeral 
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ccrsura,  should  at  least  have  a  pause  after  the  third  foot,  like? 
the   following  verses  of  Sophocles:    Pliil.  101.  Aiya  <t    tya>  ^oa^ 

«P*A6XTJiT»jv    y^eejiih.        Ibid'  276.    Si*  5>j,    TJxvor,    Wcjv  ft'   a^a^vtcctni  ooicz7r,. 

Ibid.  1369.  "e«  JiflejtSf  flevTev?  u-roXXva-Sxi  kxkov^.  Such  verses  are^ 
indeed,  sufficiently  common  ;  but  a  certain  number  may  also 
t)e  produced,  which  have  no  regular  pause  at  all  in  the  two 
middle  feet.  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  615.  ¥ixK.h  ^  xetv  h  ^ui^ot  yya/j)?  ^ja?. 
Ibid.  809.  K«^a6  5<x;io75  xspt^»«5-/  ^t>v  xet^Uiro.     Ant.  95.   *Axa'  s^t  /it? 

jc«;  Tjjv  £|  £|t66y  ^vcr/HovXiccv.  Aj.  7  1 .  Oyroj,  «  TtfV  t^?  «<;(;j,etat>ii!yT/^oe?  Ji^^^?. 
Ibid.  1228.  2e  to*  top  s«  ri??  «ci;^^flcAwT/5«';  Xeyft^.  El.  282.  'Ey<y  5'  o^Sr 
i^  ^ysr^o^oj  Kuru,  ariyct?.  To  our  ears,  most  of  the  preceding  verses 
.nppear  to  be  as  desti-tute  of  ca:mray  as  if  the  third  and  fourth 
t^et  of  each  were  comprehended  in  the  same  word,  Mr  For- 
n,  however,  has  proved  that  the  ancients,  who  must  be  allow- 
i  to  have  been  better  judges  of  these  matters  than  the  Edin- 
irgh  Reviewers,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Mr  Por^on  has 
collected  three  apparent  instances  of  tlie  violation  of  his  cmon 
from  ^schylus,  two  from  Sophocles,  two  from  1*>uripides, 
and  one  from  Neophro.  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  372.  Eic-^x^a  t«>  t^<3-. 
«tdA/fltv  g^<$  xfsxjj.  Mr  Porson  reads  -r^'?  <«^>i/»<v,  dixisim.  Aj.  969. 
Uaq  Ti\rx  rovh'  i-jtfyy^x^iv  at*  Ktcrec.  As  the  tragedians  do  not  say 
garfiyygxSy  Kccrii  rtvoq,  Mr  Porson  reads  Toy^s  y'  gyysXwiy  <ay  Ketret.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  true  reading  is  rc'c^'  ot»  lyyiXoiv  a.v  xdnx..  Em'ip. 
Androm.  S97.  Arti^  ri  rxvr  o^v^ou.sii,  70C.  5'  h  ?toriv.  Ncophro  ap?(d. 
Stab.  XX'.  p.  107.  ed.  (hot.  Kxi  ^{o^  ri  rotXtr  c}v9o,f^ca,  •^"-'X*'^  k'-'^'^' 
Mr  Porson  reads  rccZTu  ^v^o^ieti  in  both  passages.  Hie  only  tra- 
gic verse  of  any  metre,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  in  which 
i^v^o^txi  cannot  be  changed  into  ^v^a^xi  by  a  similar  alteration, 
occurs  in  a  suspicious  passage  of  Euripides  :  Phoen.  1750.  *AA- 
ha.  yx^  t/  ruvTic  ^^>iv5  kcci  /^dry,v  a^i/^auxt.  Mr  Porsort's  second  in- 
stance from  Euripidcs  is  Iph.  Aul.  1586,  which  we  omit,  ^s  he 
lias  taught  us  that  the  whole  conclusion  of  that  play,  after  the 
last  song  of  the  Chorus,  was  fabricated  many  centuries  after  the 
death  oi'  the  poet.  The  three  examples  from  iEscliylus  cause  k 
little  more  hesitation.  Pers.  503.  J^t^xto?  •Trt^x  xtiva-rux^.o-x^yec  ^tx 
vro^oi.  Mr  Porson  reads,  K^va-rxXXt-Tniyx  ^ict  to^^v  tn-pxi^i  tts^^.  A- 
gam.  1261.  ^H  nd^r  x^  uv  (Ji  Kae^'  xyuy  MrrmamiKs  H.  p.  W2^) 
TTx^is-Kw^  X^n'Tu^v  Ifisi*.     Mr  Porson  reads,  'H  y.d^rx  xiv,Tf^.m  ^^ 

\um  TTxe^ia-KOTTitg,  SuppL  252,  Kxi  TiiA>.««  ttoAA'  £^4»»t«W.'  h>tUKty  |y,  E^ 
^>l  TfX^otri  (pdcyyoi  tjv  o  c-^ftxi/sit,       Mr  PorSOn    reads,    ^xi    «-«AAfle    y*    ^y 

^Uxtoi  fisAA*  iTTiiKxa-xi.  The  following  emendation  adheres  more 
closely  to  the  common  reading:  Kxi-xexxx  y  x>hx/i&  [vet  xxx'  x.9)  thd- 
km  ^imicv  5^  Upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider  how  freciuentlv 
the  first  and  second,  the  second  and  third,  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
ij^td  the  iitth  aud  sixth  teot  of  the  senarim  are  included  in  the 
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same  word,  we  cannot  agree  with  tlie  learned  Hermann  (II. 
p.  141),  in  attributing  to  chance  the  non-occurrence,  or  at 
least  the  extreme  rarity,  of  verses  which  exiiibit  tlie  two  middle 
feet  similarly  conjoined. 

Mr  Porson's  .--ecorid  canon  may  be  conveniently  expressed  ia 
the  following  words  :  The  Jirst  sijllahle  of  the  Jiflh  foot  of  a  tra^ 
gic  trimrier  iambic  mmt  be  stiort,  if  it  c?ids  a  'word  of  tiL^o  oif\ 
onoi'c  syllables^  unless  the  second  sijllable  of  the  same  foot  is  a  mo- 
riosj/IIable  which  is  incapable  of  beginning  a  verse.  The  monosyl- 
labies  of  most  frequent  occurrence  which  are  incap.-ible  of  be-^ 
ginning  a  verse,  are  u.v,  ccl:,  7«g,  ol^  ©«,  ^ww,  (x/av,  ovv,  together, 
with  all  enclitics.  Dissyllables,  in  which  the  vowel  of  the  second 
syllable  is  elided,  are  considered  as  monosyllables.  This  canon 
was  originpJly  promulgated  rather  obscurely  in  a  note  on  v.  31-3, 
of  the  tragedy ;  which  verse  in  most  editions  is  thus  represent- 
ed :  K^tiTTTovr*  x'^s^oi'  y-<Ai  'TTsacraTicit  rov^tTruhiv,  The  true  rcadiui)^, 
if&xxXiy,  had  already  been  received  by  King  on  the  authority  of 
manuscripts :  but  it  remained  for  Mr  Porson  to  show  that  the 
connnon  reading  violates  a  very  important  law  of  tragic  versifi- 
cation.    His  words  in  the  note  in  question  are  as  follows : 

"  Quid  velim  melius  fortasse  intelligetur,  si  dicam,  paucissi- 
mos  apud  Tragicos  vei'sus  occurrere  similes  lonis  initio,  "ArXec^ 

In  his  note  on  v.  1 464  of  the  Pliocnissa?,  Mr  Porson  re- 
marks, tliat  the  following  verse,  forged  in  the  name  of  Euripi- 
des by  Teles,  is  inartificially  constructed :  Kai  y^?  (p/A-us  ox,9oKrt 
x^v^&a  uui  T«4^«.  If  Teles  had  written  y.pv<p^a  5>j  T£i<pft),  he  would 
not  have  offended  against  Mr  Porson's  canon,  as  the  particle 
OA  cannot  begin  a  verse,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  in 
some  degree  adhering  to  the  preceding  word.  Such  verses, 
however,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  are  not  of  vco'y  fre(|ueut 
occurrence.  The  following  verse,  quoted  in  the  same  note,  is 
of  a  better  and  more  usual  form :    '£v  ^j??  (plMi  y^'jyJiTi  z^vCpS'^nsci 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  seeing  a  some- 
what larger  collection  of  real  or  apparent  violations  of  Mr  Por- 
son's cannon,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  preface  to  the  Hecuba. 
Our  collection  might  be  considerably  increased  by  the  examin- 
ation of  the  fragments  of  the  lost  tragedies.  But  every  thing 
relating  to  the  fragments  is  so  uncertain,  that  they  are  hardly 
legitimate  objects  of  minute  criticism.  As  an  instance  of  the 
small  reliance  v.liich  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  quotations 
jnade  from  memory,  Mr  Porson  (}).  42)  produces  a  verse,  pf 
some  tragic  poet,  which  is  twice  cited  by  Plutarch  :  Oy  Tr^eTs  'a- 
X'AMc'.'iy  u?S  hcuvos  ciiiToi  u.     Muretus  {Far.  Lcct.  xv,  1.)  dcstra\-Si 
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xuc  metro,  by  cliangiiig  hiivog  into  'Ax,i>^Xivg.  In  Bcntley's  E- 
])istle  to  Mifl  (p.  14<),\\  27  of  the  Bacclia3  of  Euripides,  is 
thus  exhibited  :  A<ovyc-oi«  ovk  z(pcc<ry.ov  timt  Toy  Aio<;.  If  Bentley  had 
been  an  old  schob'nst,  and  tlie  Baccha^  luid  been  lost,  \vc  hardjy 
believe  that  the  true  reading,  £«?'uv«<  Ajo?,  would  have  occurred 
to  tlie  most  sagacious  critic.  IMr  Porson  (p.  4-3)  observes,  that 
the  following  verse  of  the  Perithus  of  Euripides  deserves  consi- 
deration !  '£/tt!i'  yetg  vi?^h  f^nr^i  scth^  x^og  >5^i'.?.  Although  Mr  Por- 
son's  caution  with  regard  to  this  verse  is  perfectly  justified  by 
tlie  preceding  examples,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  poet 
wrote  TT^Gc  Ki^sfov  Mx.o';.  The  words  xi^vh  T^iyj';  occur  in  v.  855  of 
tlie  Hi})p<.>iyias.  In  the  surviving  plays,  we  confme  ourselves 
to  those  insiances  wliicli  are  to  l)e  found  in  the  Aldine  editions 
of  So})hocles  and  Euripides,  and  in  Stanley's  edition  of  7Eschy- 
!us.  We  quote  the  verses  of  Euripides  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  article,  according  to  the  numeration  of  Barnes. 

^^scll.  Suppl;  206.    To   ^A    f^circiiov    ^'    ho    ^irwyr^/jv   (ro}(pg^ovav  {^yAroTsa 
fOJ^^ova-j    Aid.)    "'Itm    'K^acu'Tta')   {irqoa-MTCOi')    Aid.)     6f,'.u,ccrog     -ttx^     mcrv^ov, 

Eroni  the  reading  of  Aldus  Mr  Poi'son  (p.  39)  deduces  Ix.  ^sTi>j- 

7ro(rcJ(pi>ovii)v.  Ibid.  212,  llciTipy  <ppovovvr&>g  tt^o?  ^^ovovirocg  i'^nTTHg. '  Read 
with  the  MSS.  and  Aldus,  tt^s?  (p^evoZ'noii.  Ibid.  274.  X^xyk7(r 
avifKi  yccia  fAY,v'/i  kbu  ^uka  (^u/mirui  ay^a  Ald.\  We  are  not  av'are  of 
any  satisfactory  emendation  of  this  verse.  Ibid.  995.  Ad^otfi-i^ 
xoi^ot  ^'  A'/Jog  can  ^4)y  TTiMi.  Read  aii^cov  in  one  word,  irom  uuZfiag^ 
which  is  contracted  from  e^s/^A-o?.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
rrxup  t:r/vi>v  of  Aristophanes  (Ran.  146)  must  be  considered  as  a 

contraction  of  onvccov.       Pers.  321.    l<la)f/.aJv,    o  t    Is-^Xog   'Aoio^ust^'^ag  Xci^- 

h<ri  n'i'jSof  '^roc^ar-ym.  Mr  Porson  remarks  (p.  38),  that  the  death 
of  Ariomardus,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  is  called  the 
governor  (;f  Thebes  in  Egypt,  could  not  occasion  much  afflic- 
tion at  Sjrdcs.  Mr  Porson  conjectures  thrit  several  wtn-ds  are 
lost,  which  onght  to  intervene  between  'A^ioux^'^ag  n.nd  l^u^in. 
Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1113.  r;i^f  %vvQii  t«^s  rh'^e)  ^vu.y.ir^eg.  So  also 
Soph.  (Ed,  Col.  1014.  1368.  Ant.  740.  Trach.  1177,  Eurip. 
Phoen.  54(^.  Tlie  recent  editions  are  free  from  these  errors. 
Ibid.  1482,  A*  rou  (pvro'j^ycZ  ttoct^o^  vttTv  oj'a  oeuy.  In  this  and  nine 
other  similar  verses  of  the  same  poet,  Mr  Porson  (p.  37)  ob- 
serves, that  the  second  syllable  of  tlie  pronoun  must  be  consi- 
dered as  short,  according  to  the  well  known  practice  of  Sopho- 
cles.     CEd.  Col.  664.    &cc^cr{iv  f^h  evy  zycriyt  x.anv  '!v,g  lyX^g  Fvat^y.-^g  hrenvsi, 

<l>o/;so5  i\  TT^ovTrzu-yi  <tz.  No  emendation  is  proposed  by  Mr  Porson. 
Ibid.  1022.  Ei  ^'  lyK^einTg  (pwycva-iy^  ov^iv  o-a  TroviTf.  So  also  Eurip. 
Phoen.  754.  Ale.  674.  Here.  1338.  Menalip.  fr.  7.  In  these 
five  verses,  Mr  Porson  (}).  37)  reads  oy^'  tv  and  e:'-/  tig.  That 
this  trifling  alteration  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  metre,  may 

bo 
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I^G  tJem.Giisirated  by  tlie  following  passages  in  Aristophaii'es.  Ii| 
•V.  1.039.  of  the  Achnriiians,  the  words  ovhvi  fAzrx}a<ruv  terminate 
|:atajectic  iambic,  in  which  tlie  tli^ee  syJlables  -evi  jue-  must  o: 
Ijjqprse  he  coni,iidered  as  a  tribrach,  jfn  iambic  verses  ol'  ever 
jiinxlj  accprding  to  Dawes'ti  well  known  canon,  the  muddle  sy 
lab/e  of  a  iribaach  or  dactyl  muxSt  not  terminate  a  word  of  moi 
than  two  syllable?,  ^c  must  therefore  read  ot^'  Wi  as  two  wordsj 
j>y  wjiich  alteration  the  rjiytlim  is  restored.  In  tiie  Ecclesiazu^ 
sae  we  iind  die  two  following  tetrameter  anapestics :    V.  516, 

py^l/A;*  yoi^  ^nvt^ri^oc.  fou   i,vu.f.u\()C(r    6ipee.   yv^aiK-i,      Ibid,  624.    lAr^tf^iei^  1 

^U7ryic4,:z  ;omv.  j)  el  rSiv  cvih^m  t/  %m(rii,  Unl(?si;  we  are  much  mis' 
^aken,  no  tetrameter  anapestic  can  begin  v/itli  a  dactyl  contain 
pS.  in  a  ^yord  of  four  syllable^.  Before  the  conclusion  "of  this  arJ 
|;icjc,  ^ye  ijjiali  hajrc  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  on  this  point. 
At- present  it  will  be  sufjicient  to  mention,  that  in  jhe  verses  ia 
question  wc  pmst  read  )jt|s  ^^-^^  and  f^>i|i  /ti*«$,  or  more  properly 
^>)  \i  (zt^j,  ^     \ye  p^'pceed  in  our  eiminemtiori.     Soph.  Trach. 

1138. 

*  j^ttici  ciiam,  says  Mr  Porson  (p.  37),  circa  fosteriora  ArislOf' 
pJianis  tempora'cv^l  u^  ft  (.(.vM  ii^  plene  scripta  usu?-pare  co^pcrunt,  Epi- 
fhamii  cxemphanjortasse  seciiti.  We  have  observed  three  instances 
pf  the  hiatus  in  question,  which  in  all  probability  are  considerably 
inore  ancient  than  the  later  plays  of  Aristophapes.  Crates  apiid, 
Jtthcn.  p.  267,  ^;:  ''E;rg{To6  od'yAov  cvTz  tk  Kiy.r}inr\  cvol  oovXy)y,  It  ap- 
pears by  the  Barabnsis  of  the  Knights,  that  Crates  preceded  Aristo- 
phanes in  point  of  time.  Cratirius  apiid  Etymol.  v.  BA/^h^J?*?.  'ciq 
r^s^  ficiXoiy.ov  Koii  ri^iv  rl  ^^atioiov  j[^»'3?  (^' Sioi*  Kx}  yap  i(lXi[>.u,l^ov  ecvr^y* 
M  5'  i(pl-tvTi(^'  ovU  iy.  Eupoiis  apttd  Stohceiim  iv.  p.  SI.  ^Hv  h  t*5  rm 
sv^flf^^  ^IrrSiv.   f4,ridl  \v  yju^a^  ^^cyiJi',     'E.'T^iii^T.ra.i   r^  7rclf,7.itj   %-ci-jv   donii  x-ux-S^ 

(p^anTv.  "  Th(i  last  example  is  mentioned  by  Mr  porson  in  the  prescnp 
jpdition.  That  the  later  tragedians  imitated  the  comic  poets,  ap'>- 
pears  from  the  following  verse  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  apud  Siobo'ion 
■xxxviii.  p.  1 1*9'  "r«5r?  cl'^iv  oitirty  ovo?^  ii^  'o>^c^;^  <p6ovu.  Another  fragment 
pf  the  same  author  is  given  by  Stob^isus  xpviii.  p.  407.  Ei  ^'  a|io<V 
foi  firioh  a,Xyuyov  Tron  ^yMv  ic-irSuif  liiUKoc-^iati  £;;^<5  (p^zvuv*  ^^icev  ya^  i\iiv 
BioTdv^  ov  6\iYirm,  ^oKiT^.  jGrotius  readi'\M/;^£  a  'is-fo-^ui^  without  advert- 
ing to  ^^K^iv  in  the  f>rst  verse.  The  marginal  title  to  these  lines  is 
pionysiu's,  Turannus  Alcmenri.  The  margin  of  Stobeeus  is  so  little  X.6 
be  trusted,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  read,  U^u,  '"L-ic-Sxt.  ■  Two  of 
the  fragments  of  Epicharmus,  to  which  Mr  Porson  alludes,  are' pre-- 
served  by  Stoba?.us  :  Tit.  xx,  p.  103.  O'M  ug  ct/'^e*  ^«r  o^y??  xxrx  r^o- 
5r«»    /iavXivtixi.      Tit.  xxXviii.   p.  151.    TvCpXov    ^>.incr     'i^ev  T<$,    lp^(iyf,(j-i  T 

pv^l  iU.     A  third  is  given  by  Plutarch.  Consohi.  p.  ]  10,  B.  ^wix^J^, 

scxi  diiK^i^Viy  Ka,7r))?.6iy  ohv  '/jXSiv  7r«><v,  Fee  /ttsv  j;  y«^y,  r  .ivf-tu  3'  uvm.   ri  tatSc, 

^xXiTTov  i  ov^i  'iv.     To  these  authorities  may  be  added  Hippona^ 

SpoiffBUm  Xxix.  p,  1 29.    X^oycg  oi  (pivyWeo  o-£  f^yiPt  f;?  x^yos. 
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f'.S.  "At^v  to  x^'^'  W'HV-'>  Xi'*^^'^'^  ^vuftm-  The  triie  rcfidirfg/^ 
ciivji,  was  first  proposed  by  Heath,  Avho  was  unconscious  of 
\'  defect  in  the  metre.  A].  1100.  x<5w  dt  c-ot  ma^v  "E^a-t  ^^c-s-ui; 
c5'  r.yiiT  oiKbkv;  "Uyir  is  {)roposed  by  a  Icariied  ^ritei;  in  the" 
larterly  Review  (III.  p.  396) ;  arid  we,  believe  ttia';  tlie  same 
I'^ndatton  has  oecirrrea  to  others.  .  "Ayoueci  sifrnifies,   /  bring 

!h  me.  So  Eurip.  Or.  S^.'l,  "Uku-,  to  'Tna-roy  tc^s  >Ayc>i\  iiico'i  ^i-}(,6v^ 
iVYiV  aiyofiivog  TfoHitSv  zx.  rii^wv,      Ei  fimg  \<ra6n-,  p.ZxXoT>  «»  ?jfiX»ito;  ^'v,  Ei 

Mx^'v  ccysrsw,  x*t*ey  tx^^fv  'yj^M  fAiyk,     The  Atticism  of  <^»  lor  «6?  re- 
res  no  exj^lanation.      Phil.  22;  *A.tt«i  'KDOTiX^m    c-lyd^    o-i^xty'y   t'ir- 
.  ^CiPot  TT^U  oivrov  rho'  'ir   (^rcvh  y  AliU\  eV   ejAAv)   ^-sgsK'      We  have 

II  no  probable  emendation  of  tln>;  passa'j^e.  Ibid-  5!'f3.  "Wfcii^ 
ra/,  ^^off^ys-«yr£?  Tiiv  sVw.    ,  Mr  Porson  [ad  Ph'viv^  lil9)   readi? 

-rxvTfltyre.      Ibid.  731.   Aoy**'  c-te-fTru^^   vAxoTrXmroig  ht 'ix-^.      Brimck' 

itly  reads  «<e^o:7A;j»iT«?,  which  correction,  as  Mr  PcffSoii  re- 
:i'ks  (p;.38),    is  ns  necessary  to  the  cqristtitction  as  to  the' 

ire.-      El.  1488.'  T.3«<:pi;V!r<y,    u*rov2'  uko<;  tfrriv  tvy^'X'iiiy^      So' Ell  rip.- 

rd,  939.  iTxT^ig  o'  6Tdfc  <z\  kr^^i^'^irtv  c-»7  ij^sg/.  Aldus  does  not  6f- 
:  add  the  paragojric  2«l'  withon?t  necessity.     P^urip.  Hec.  343.* 

XTovrec  XMgx  >txt   t/^oc-^jtov  rouf^i'^rciXtr.       ReaxI    mTrch.a^  as   We   hate' 

:^ady  nientioned.     Or.  91.  Oi/r*.'?  sv;£<  t«T,   wW  u-Tnl^yi-A    si  k^Kei^,- 

'•  Porson  reads  a7rue^r,xiv  kxkoT?.     Ibid.  1272.  0?Pi<?  l'<^'<^'-ii  «vr^- 

J  »xi''s*"»  ''''  ^■'^^''     Mr  Po»'son  reads  s;t;;?'eo''iy"'  (P^^^^it.     l*hcei>i  525.-  Zs**- 

*jfvvs-h  0  <W<ivj,  ;re^<(a  Trif^TrXav^^  (Trj-rXec^^'  Aid.)  k^fAo.im.  Mf  Pdrsoii 
reads  5r<it7rA«d*.       Ibidi   \ 'l^  \  iS.  'Ev^iVOi  KC»7ru<;  a^7ici(rxvrii(pcta-ycivioy.       'I'he' 

modern  editions  read  rt^-raVa^yTs.  Androm.  346.  <^s^'y?<  to  rc/Jjr/./i 
rup^ov ;  uh>J  'p.'js-iTcii.  Mr  Poi'son  proposcs  no  emeYidati<»n  of  ihifi' 
passage.  Snppl.  30.  n^o^  tc'v^s  cnKoiy  'h^it  tt^^tov  (pumrett.  Marfeian.cl 
reads  t^6^t«;  after  three  MSS.  Ibid.  1  .'>8.  T/  Tt  Trxiei  [ri'TrXil^v  Pois'^)^ 
'^>Jov  'Af^ipU^M  7r^«,-  ,euif.     Mr  Porson  (p.  t1 )  reads  with  fwo  MSSr 

^Afic^ixeta)  yl  ;r^35  /?/jjy.       Ibid.  664.    Kafttsy    ^    ?£io^   ^Vro   ^i'^fc-c't!)  'i'«<;^'?i!i;j'/ 

The  niodei-n  editions  read  Tttjia-H.  Iphi  Anl.  53-0.  K^^v  ^<  Wi^^m' 
fvux,  KUTx-^l'ivoouxt.     Mr  Person  proposes  no  enieitidjiJtion  of  (hl^ 

line.  Ibid.  665.  FJ?  zavToy,  Z  ^ijysiri^^^  c-y  d'  Jj^cEi^  T6?  -ttxt^I.  Mr  Pot- 
Son  reads  (p.  40)  :  ^Q,  ^vyun^.^  My^n;  kxI  g-v  ■/  tU  rxv^h  TTcir^f.-  iMd..' 
1456.    Aitvcvg  ci'^/am?  ^lu  iri  fc-'iuv  }u  }^cc^i(t.      Mf  PqT5on  (p.  38)  tctide 

dii  KtTvcv.  Mr  Porson  remarks  (p.  40)y  that  liis  eaiioli  is  violat- 
ed three  thiiee  iri  the  s}:)urioi!s  supplement  to  this::  play,  v.  15f:9V 
1612,  1613.  Ih  the  Commcliiiian  fragment  of  the  ITairae^ 
which,  if  not  tlie  prodiiction  of  the  same  impostor,  is  every-  Way 
worthy  of  him,    one    instance  occnfff,  v.  4.      Jph.  Taiff*  58C/,' 

Kxf,ii>i'  TO  ^^  tv  iAiiy^ia-rcc  y  c'Jra  yiynriU.  Mr  PorAon  (pi.  41 J  feaJ?? 
«^s  .•^/yvETJK.      Ibid.  91 4>.     Eh-n^i    /itiroV     (pi>.x    yk^    IfTTsii    brdu'    i^ol*' 

parkland,  who  was  direct. 'd  merely  hy  the  sense,  conieeh?/"M' 
**T^      Tro.  44/4,    Oi^   ^j'T<y\«4'£r^',    »)  ps^^rtr^'i    &>   v~xkxi-       lS\y  ViUYif.Qi§ 

|)rop(r]y 
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properly  reads  after  jMuf^gravo:  Ovy^  avTiXK-Uri" ;  '^  ui?K!Tir\  u  xx-* 

iucl.       Baccll.    IIS-I'.    Xu^etg,    ^^icr<pcti^i(^^    o-ci^xcc;    Iivj^w<;.      Head    (ru^Kec, 

Meracl.  5'3().  K-ot)  c-Tiy^uctroZriy  Kott  Ku.rue^yj7^\  u  "haKu.  Mr  Porsoii 
has  not.  mentioned  this  verse,  \vhich  we  are  unable  to  correct^ 
and  wliicli  might  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the  sense.     IbidA 

G'i'O.  ^i^  (^iXr<x.O\  r,yAii  u^x  curl:^  vf'v  /SAoj/3>5;.  Mr  Porson  (p.  S4?)j 
reads  vuv  c-o/th'^.      Hel.  772.    T/  a-m    X-yeif4,'  oiv   rug    h   A'iyccico  c-v^^o^uq,^ 

Musgravc  reads  alter  Reiske  and  one  MS.  t^;  £v  Alyalu  <p&o^(ig,'_^ 

Ion.  1*     "AtA«?,   0   ^xXy-'iotcrt    vatroig    oii^x,vov.        Head    veorotg     ^xXKioia-iVti 

Jbid»  22.    <P^ov^M  •Tva.^aX^.vzjctTa.  (pvXxKxg  c-au,(x.To<;^      Mr  Porson    {a> 
l^hcefu  \^\9)  reads  ^pWx?.     Ibid.  10 IG.  Y.k  s"  ol  x^x^h  ruvrh  t'/,Z'^ 
t}<r(pipzt^.     Read  with  Mr  Wakefield,  Ek  £v  ^e  K^xfur   uCrh^  k  ^e^^t 

^ky  (po^i^g.       Flerc.  46.5.    'ZroX-.^v  n  &^jg  uf,t(^:ilixXig   {sic)  trZ  KU.POC.      Thci 

modern  editions  rightly  read  u,f^(pi$xXXi.  Ibid.  582.  'o  k^a- 
>iiuxogy  m  TToc^oiSiy,  Xi>ouxt.     Read  TTci^oth.      Ibid.  933.    r/^cj?  5'  h 

o7(7(Hq    eciuxrMTTOvg   iK/AxXav.       Read    u^uccro^TTiig.       Rhes.  731-    'fl    ^v^ 

(pop*  (ioisiici  &cnKoi)v  crvi^^.xy^m.     Mr  Porson  (p*  40)  reads  0^>]Jt/  o-y^- 

u.ei-X<».      Ibid.  928.    hivctg'   r^i<pir.'   oi    c    ov   fiporiUv  iTj/^ci^av,      Read  ;Sgo- 

ruot.  To  these  senarii  we  add  two  tetrameter  trochaics  :  Ivjrip. 
Iph.  Aul.  380.  '^5  uoiX<phv  ovT'  ur/.^  yup  cciv^ic,',  cf.\hCi<7^  oy  (^i,xu.  Mark- 
land  reads  av^i^  y«^g  y^^t^rrog  ouo{la-&ci.i  (ptXii.  Heh  1644.  Oi^rsg  ii  o/«j), 
jceAtvM  jt*'.   «eAA'  u^ia-rciTd'  urrc^m.      Mr  Porson  (p.  47)  reads  u(pi<T-xiT. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention,  that  we  have  disco- 
vered no  instance  of  the  violation  of  Mr  Person's  canon  in  the. 
fragments  of  Simonides  of  Amorgus  and  the  other  early  iambic 
poets,  from  whom  the  tragedians  probably  derived  it.  It  is 
also  strictly  observed  in  the  Alexandra  of  Lycophron. 

Mr  Porson  has  omitted  to  mention,  although  it  appears  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  that  his  canon  is  as  applicable  to 
those  verses  the  first  Sj'llable  of  the  fifth  foot  of  which  is  a  r.iono- 
syllable  which  cannot  begin  a  verse,  as  to  tliose  in  which  it  ter- 
minates a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables.  The  instances  to  the 
contrary,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  tliirty-two  tragedies,  for 
the  most  part  admit  of  very  easy  and  satisfactory  emendations.' 

uEsch.  Suppi.  792.  M%Xccivexe,<^'i  o^  Tr^xxirxi  /ttcy  tcu^U.  Wc  rc- 
commend  this  verse,  on  more  than  one  account,  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  our   sagacious  readers.     Sf>pli.   Q^d.  Tyr.  435.   'Hjt:iiv' 

Tlie  Triciinian  edit  ions  and  Urunck  read  co;  ^tiv  c-oi  ^oxj7,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rhythm,  but  to  tlie  disadvantage  of  the  sense. 

Read  <y«  c-oi  uh  2oyM.       (Ed.  Col.   115.    T/y*;  ?.lyovg   l^oZcriv'h   yu^   r» 

f.tx&uv.  Read  v)  dl  tm  y.-xhtv.  So  in  Eurip.  Or.  787.  three  MS8. 
collated  by  Mr  Porson  read :  A»a«^;j  ay'^i  uyAivo't.  rm  xpovm  yk^  Q)\ 
gdd.)  KiR^uru'r.  In  the  CEdipus  Coloneus,  the  common  reading  is 
exhibited  by  Suldas  v.  ^vx-lfiiia.     Ibid.  i:ii5..^:^^-  iil.7r:(;::^y.xtKxt'^ 
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,  aivffi^  (7:pio  TTccT^i.      i\[r  Porson  (p.  34),  wlio  considers  wW^^ 

-    one   word,    IX'LhIs    *?    ^^<v    (r^<y    7ri*r^/,       Aj.  995.    MdXKrr»   TovfMV 

y-'/X'^ov,  h  3*3  vvv  z3r,v.     Head  ^«  vy?.     Nyv  is  licro  an  enclitic,  «is  in 

iyjv,      Phil.  593.    Aitidfxoroi  TirXUvcrtv,  57  f^h  »    Mya>  Uii-rxvng  mlav,  ij  jr^oj 
•joc  xfidro;..      Rcfld    ^  «i{»  v'v  hoyoi.       KI.  'J7G.    <I>sg    J^Vs  fli  to  oiivov   it 

^  rojy&i  £ic<.  Read  «<  2e  wjci  ^o<.  Eurip.  Uec.  729.  'iir-H^  ^Iv  cZi 
cijy,  ovQi  '>^avof/.iv.  Mr  Porson,  wlio  considers  cCol  as  one  word, 
>lices   the   error  (p.  40),    without    attemptinir  to  correct  it. 

■■  }\\  614.'.    Mft?>yo'^  y  iy.'JvA  ctrj  ^xvuv   Itt    a%M.      IJaccll.  246.  TvA)T  cvyj. 

h^vy.g  kyyjvif,',  sW  uhx.  The  first  of  thcse  verses  miglit  perhaps  be 
correclcd  from  the  second.  As,  however,  we  luive  not  observ- 
ed either  tr-s  or  eVr  in  tliis  position,  except  in  tliese  two  passa- 
ges, we  are  strongly  inclined  to  read  sTs4|/i4  in  the  first,  and 
j?r«|<^  in  tlie  second.     Phcen.  406.  Ky  ^eS^-c-s*  r^i  (p/A.vy  ^  avch^  «» 

T<?  %J<JX-^yj[.  Head  h  Ti  ovTtvyr.;.  8o  EurJp.  Snppl.  897.  ;/i)/ror* 
£y  -TT^a'/tiQi,  ^oAJr>  "E/i«f«f»*  AyTT^*?  S'  si^f-^sf,  //rt  "ovo-xvypt.  In  tlie  Phoc- 
nissa^,  the  authorities  quoted  in  Mr  Porson's  note  all  concur  in 
tlie  common  lection,  ibid,  892.  Ei  ^tk  Ac'v«i^'  ^oi?  v-<o7?  t;?  'TviiTirai, 
Mr  Porson  reads  Aoye<?  t<5  to?^  ato7<r;,  with  the  following  note : 
Mox  Ao'y^e-;  101^  luoTg  (kio7-i  Cant.)  Ti;  Aid.  unde  pi'optey  mimcros 

CJ5   tranS'pOSlii.        Alcd.  7 JO.     revaV^y    re    txv    c-^v,    /x^c-Z^s    ^iii    f/iyviytjtxi. 

Brunei-:  and  Porjon  read  I'^itrU  ts  yiyn^M  after  two  of  the  best 
MSS.     Ale.  1083.  "Eyvfefi:**  xi^wJs-  «aa' s'^^-i?  r/;  w' £|«7^*.     Read  «AX* 

g,p&;5  T15  ilxyii.       Androni.  62.    O'ikto)  II  rS    c-cj.    hua,   yd^   rot  fievXirxi. 

Lascaris  and  Mus^rave  with  all  the  MSS.  read  ^iivc\  ya^  .SovXivirxi. 
Jhid'  229-  Zy,rZ!,  TToc^ih^ii-j.  ra>v  y,oc.xm  yi\p  jtiJirs^wv.  Read  rav  Kaicm  ^s 
fAHTi^oiv.      Iph.  Anl.  So^.    AcZheg.   «'3p/  oifi^vioiuci   vf^'*   ii   Tv;^^)!  yofg  ^'  cCy. 

e<2.  Read  >j  •^'i'/i'j  y^^^  «»«  s^si,  U'ro.  441.  Uix^uv  'Oova-a-iT  yJj'^yv.  &(5  2<) 
ffvvTiuu.     Read  <:^?  ^1  c-vwi^a.     Ibid.  1182.   Q-  y^>^%^  av^ui^-,  h  ttoXvv 

cot  ^orr^vy^ay.  Read  W  woAvi/  «r<ii  /3dcrr^y;tjiyy.  Heracl.  173.  Ma;^o*KT 
^^v  yi/iKO-Avn^y  iU<?.9  (u  Aid.)  rovTa  crz.  Read  ii^^i  roZro  tn.  Ion.  808. 
A&r.To<v«6,  Tf^o^'XuirU.  <rvy  yd^  <roi  votrci.  The  modern  editions  reatl 
trh  ya.^  o-o;  voa-Z.     If  tlie  accented  pronoun  is  right,  we  must  read 

crvv  9-f>i  yoio  vca-ci.  El,  275.  'lloov  voS' 5  c'.:Ty^.ov  y  iiTirccq.  ov  ya^  vvv  UKuy.. 
Read  ov  yu^  cvv  ukui^,.      Ibid.  J»50.   TA^'^iiwv  'O^ia-rvig'  uXXd  f^ii  fis  Kxtmn. 

Read  x-u,iviri. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  tliat  the  first  syllable 
of  the  fiirh  foot  must  be  short,  it  it  is  followed  by  the  slightest 
pause  or  break  in  the  sense.  ^'Esch.  Suppl.  761.  ^LxxZq  uv  v,f/.iv 
\v^^i^'ii  Tcivr\  u  x'mvx.  Setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  pre- 
ceding observation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  change  raZr  into  ru^'y 
and  rovT  into  roh\  whenever  they  occur  iji  this  situation.  Soph, 
EL, 409.  is  the  only  other  instance  w4i!ch  we  have  observed. 

Soph.  CEd.  Col.  505.    TovKu6iv   uXcrovg,    u    |5v-4,    rav^'*   v,v    ^i   tov.       The 

"whole  passage  is  thus  to  be  read  :  'aaa'  iLi    £/*>  nXoZo-e!.'  tov  rorrcv  ^ 
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)}v  ci  row  Hyrelviy  t/»'   'V;^»j?,   strr*  iTrotKO^y   og   ^^cctu,     "AXto^    is  the  acciisa'*'' 

tive,  with  K^Tsi  understood.  So  rev  K.iQui^Zvcg  ro-^rov  CEd.  Tyr.  1134-, 
AlyvTTTeu  TTi^ov  Eurip.  Hel.  2,  occ.  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  635.  'Eya  U 
fiovXcfieci  rci  <ra  c-ri^v\  u  xotisg.  This  vcrso,  vvitli  several  others  in 
the  same  passage,  is  rejected  by  Mr  Person  as  spurious.  For; 
this  inlorniation  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Gaisforci's  repubhcation 
of  the  three  plitys  of  Euripides  edited  by  Markland. 

The  following  verse  of  Euripides  deserves  consideration  :  Iph, 

Aul.  895,    MmXiUg    u^iiMd'    iifzug,    'og    Kocx.au    t^v^'  ccirt^i.        Mr  PorsOIl 

{ad  Med,  333)  reads  rm^'  og  u'lncg  Kuxm.  The  alteration  is  not 
proposed  by  Mr  Person  as  necessary,  nor  is  it  so  in  fact.  Soph. 
Q^d.  Tyr.  219.  'Ay6>  |bo$  fih  rov  Xoyov  rov^'  \\i%»,     Eurip.  Androm. 

S76.    Vieohovg  iua-ii  duj^drtifv  t«v5'  hcTTio-iTv.      Ion.   14'26,  "£<mv  ti  yr^og  rS 
n  fAova  T«§'  ivTv^ug  j 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  -fifth  foot  of  a 
tragic  senarius  cannot  be  a  spondee,  except  in  three  cases.  The 
first  case,  the  occurrence  of  wbicli  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  iff 
when  both  syllables  of  the  fifth  foot  are  contained  in  the  same 
word.  The  second  case  is  when  tbe  first  syllable  of  the  fifth 
foot  is  a  monosyllable  which  is  capable  of  beginning  a  verse,  and 
which  is  not  disjoined  from  the  following  syllable  by  any  pausa 
in  the  sense.  The  third  case  is  when  the  second  syllable  of  the 
fifth  foot  is  a  monosyllable,  which,  by  being  incapable  of  be- 
ginning a  verse  or  a  sentence,  is  in  some  measure  united  to  the 
preceding  syllable.  The  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  con- 
tains more  than  four  hundred  iuid  twenty  examples  of  the  first 
case,  more  than  fifty  of  the  second,  and  only  one  of  the  third. 
We  consider  verses  to  which  both  the  second  and  third  cases 
apply,  as  belonging  to  the  second,  \\jth  this  reservation,  w* 
doubt  whether  the  thirty-two  tragedies  will  afford  fifty  gcimine 
instances  of  the  third  case.  A  considerable  number  is  produced 
by  Mr  Porson,  which  we  will  subjoin  with  several  additions. 

AN".  Soph.  El.  413.  E?  ^01  xiyoig  t^v  <>^s|/<»,  EiVe<^*  Uv  rort.  EuHp. 
Phoen.  16'13.  'AAA' £t<  nui^a>  xurog  iu^a/n,'  ui  /3i6v,  Ibid.  1620.  'E'/*  Tg 
{iyfo^l  /}ld,)  fstivv  <r  ovK  iu(rUi^'  uv  ^$ovu.  Hippol.  294.  FwaTKig  u'l^i 
a-uyKed^i'p-TUivr   ecv  [crvyKaSiTTcivcci  ^Id^}    voVov.      The    MSvS.    read   trvyicxdi' 

ctotvrM.  The  correction  was  made  by  Musgrave,  and  is  approved 
by  Mr  Porson  (p.  3(S).  Androm.  9-36.  B>i5xct;(r'  av  x-jyug,  rkft,'  hcu^ 
^cVr  uv  >^ix,»i-  Ibid.  ilB.'J.  OvTog  fAiv  cvv  (oSr^g  y  a*  ag  Pors.)  £k  rmd 
hiftok'  KK,  ys§e».       Iph.  Aul.  523.  '^O*  fcii   <rv    (p^cifyg,   ttS^  VTraXei/Bci^'  eiv 

i'j^<,'hAfti,lfwMd.)     Ad'/AV.  BaCch.      1270.    tLXvOtg    uv     O'JV     ri,    KXTrOK^ttXI 

*v  trxCpS^g  (cx^al^  Aid.^.  Heracl.  4-57.  M«Xi(rrat  5'  Ev^vo-kvg  ^«  (ievXtn* 
iv  hetB^v,  AT.  ^Sch.  Prom.  820.  Aiy'  si  ^l  ^avr  u^i^xxg,  itfiTv  uv  '^d- 
^iy.  I'AT.  -/^.scli.  Piom.  107.  O<o»  T8  U9i  r^.s-V  Itti,  hytrolg  '^/u^  yi^ti, 
St^^ph.  Tr^icll.  ''^OS.  '  Av«>tf>*5>   J5    riKYiVi-cr^r  ;     Treeg    tih    ycip    <L-JTty,       Ibid. 

9U. 
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,..ii  irriv  ;  01/765  ykp  tcL  yi.  Ibid.  466.  "Hofii  TiKVDVf  (TTcXKiO-h  -.  y-ni^ac,  y»a 
xetXiU  Ibid.  596.  'O^vra-iug  AeyovTO?.  ovro^  yu^  'TfMov.  Euiip.  Iph  /VuL 
1146.  '^A;£Ove  ^*ii  vt»v.  ot.vot.iict,>.vv/a  yk^  Xoyovg.  Iph-  Taur,  678,  L'y^&f  ^z 
rolg  TToXXotcri,  TToXXot  yu^  xchkoi.  Heracl.  304.  Tiiq  dvcryivuxc,  jlcocXXoV 
ifCiTg  yu^  K^cxc^v.  Hcl.  1568.  Tovc  crovi  Xcyovq  (raC^omq  ttgyuv  ya^  vioji;. 
VE.  Eurlp.  Iph.  Aul-  1!2(>7.  Ei  ^'  iu  M>ix.Tui  •'Coi',  f/,h  i>''^  ye  xt«V?. 
Markland  reads  after  Pierson,  Ei  ^'  iZ  h.iXiy.rai  rxvree  mv,  f^lt  ^jj  Krdvviq, 
AH.    Soph.    (JLd.    Col.    265.  "Ovottx    f^ovov    ^ns-i^mg  ^     ov    yu^    tf^    to    yi. 

Ibid.  11  !8>  Ka/  (rot  yi  roupyav  rcvf^oii  icrron  ^n  $^x^v.  ihis  ^s  the  read- 
ing of  Turncbus.  iVlclus  omits  T*t,  und  Briinck  reads  w$  ^a-Tea 
H'^X^i  with  the  f*>llowing  annotation:  Vocilla  &'5  in  Aldina  i er- 
peram  omit'sa.  It  is  impossible  to  collect  from  this  note  m  hat 
reading  is  found  in  the  1VIS8.  We  prefer  ou*  to  Bru rick's  w?. 
Eurip.  Hec.  42 1 ,  'HfnT^  ^l  ^tvrmovr  ufi«iPot  ^^  rUvm.  The  true 
reading,  'H^si?  ^e  TnvrviKovrcc  y  ufA/tAo^oi  riKmvj  is  restored  by  Mr 
Porson  on  tlie  authority  of  Eustp.thius.  To  the  authority  of 
Eustathius  may  be  added  that  of  Hesychiiis :  vdftuc^ti.  cif4.iroxoty 
hrn^'/ifiivoi.     A  similar  error  occurs  in  Suidas  :  Tuy^^c^c^.  h  uf^iTc^o?, 

Ion.  954.  Tig  yu^  viv  g|i^J5«£v  j  ov  ya^  ^yi  cv  yi.  MEN.  Soph.  CEd.  Tvr. 
142,  AAA  6)g  rci^icrrec,  Tc-ctioig,  VfAiU  f^i*  /SuS^ijy,  EI.  357.  2)y  ^'  nuh  n 
fAiTova-My  fiKTiig  fiiv  Xcya.  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  392.  ^iXiyufiHt  ^vjjff-r^ggc,  n 
^i  y  lx%-}gy  cif4,xi  f^lv,  $iog.  MOI.  jEsch.  Choeph.  903.  K^iv6J  crz  viKscv, 
fccci  TTci^scivsig  uoi  KotXag.  Soph.  CEd^  Col.  982.  "EriKTi  yu.^  |w',  £T;«rev, 
o/^«f  f^ai  Kuticm.  Phil.  788.  Yl^oAp^X'iTUi  rod  lyyvg'  oiy.oi  jM,«<  ra.Xctg.  Eu- 
rip.  Hec.  507.  '^•rnvhu^tiv,  lyKovo^yAv,  iiyov  (fioif  yig^ov.  Suppl.  1145.  "Er 
ti»  (aVftSV  Ald.)i  6lov  6iXcvrog,  hjoi  f^a  ^tKO..  Iph.  Aul,  1212.  Tlithtv  I- 
'^roi^ovT,  as-f  oLix^riiv  f^ot  TTZr^otg,'  Iph.  Taur,  942.  'HXuvv6f^i(r6ct  cpvycl" 
dig,  ivhv  f^oi  'TTo^st.  Hel.  478.  Ilaig  <P^g  ;  rtv'  il-Troig  f^vdov  i  ui/itg  fioi  ippU- 
<rcv.  MOT.  Eurip.  Ion.  633.  '^A  ^'  ivduT  ux,ov  uyoi6\  cckovtov  iu.av,  Triirip, 
Mr  Porson  (p.  36)  appears  to  be  inclined  to  read,  uKovt  f.iov,  vdn^. 
We  should  prefer,  ukovo-cv^  I  %Ati^.     NIN.  -^sch.  .^gam.  1061.  E<- 

ara    cp^ivav   xlyovtru)   titu^m    viv    Xoyai.       The    poet    wrote,     7rii6i     vtv    Xoyat. 

Soph.  Phil.  593.  AiVfAoroi  TrXiovcrit  ^  ^>jv  yiv  Aaycd.  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  this  verse,  and  of  that  which  fdlows.     NYN.  Soph.  Aj.  995. 

hiaXiTTX  rovySov  vnXa.y)(;i(fi^  ijv  cj)  vfv  i^vii.  OTN.  Soph  Tracll.  720. 
Hodg  ovx,  oXii  KXi  TQV^i;  %<)%vi  y  oi/v  tyyj.  20T.  jEsch.  Prom.  649.  Tt  Tfecp- 
hvivii  ^cc^ov,  i^ov  croi  ydyov.  ^^0ph.  El.  432.  Tvylia  -rgoW-Cj^j  ftvidiv,  oU 
yd^  a-oi  e'iuig.      Eurip.  Alc.  1088.      X^cvog  fiscXd^W    vvv    f   si)'  yi/5£  (Tot    ku-^ 

feflw.  The  true  reading  is  pointed  out  by  Mr  Person  (p.  36)  after 
Valckenaer  from  Galen :  X^lvog  yaXcc^n,  vvj  d'  'id''  *i'iai<rKst,  xccKiv.     Eh 

1119.  Kent  yyin  iKiiiicg  cvKir  i<rrect  <rdt  /ioc^vg,  Rhes*  868.  Xv  ^'  oiiv  ioy,i'Ci 
rxvT,  Ittj/Ws^  a-oi  ^oku.  TI2.  Eurip.  Heracl.  517.  KotJx  uttr^woVyxi  3>)t, 
iu»  0-^  rig  Agyjj.  Rhes.  7 15.  B/o»  ^  iTreurm,  e/^tt'  uyi/^rvig  rig  Xcir^tg.  TOL 
Soph.  Phil.  801.  "EyTT^wov,  a  yinotU.  Kccya  rci  tcotL      Eurip.  Or.  Ilia 

^^■-'i  TTitc'l/of^iv  (^TrifA'-louoci  Ald.^    7*  ^vyein^^'  iv  "/lip^  T<u  Xiyag. 

^liould  the  student  be  desirous  of  discovering  the  reasons 
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which  induced  the  tragic  poets  to  observe  the  rules  respecting 
the  fifth  foot  of  the  sefiarms,  which  have  been  discovered  am 
communicated  to  the  world  by  Mr  Porson,  we  profess  ourselvei 
to  be  unable  to  gi\e  him  better  information,  than  that  whicl 
is  delivered  by  the  learned  Hermann  in  the  following  word 
(H.  p,  109) : 

"  Caussa  autem  quare  ista  voeabulorum  divisio  displiccre  d 
bet,  haec  est.  Quoniam  in  fine  cujusque  versus,  ubi,  exhausti 
jam  propemodum  pulmonibus,  lenior  pronunciation  is  decursii 
desideratur,  asperiora  omnia,  quo  difficilius  pronunciantur,  d 
magis  etiam  aures  laedunt :  propterea  sedulo  evitatur  ilia  voca 
bulorum  conditio,  quae  ultimum  versus  ordinem  longiore  mor 
a  proecedente  disjungit,  eaque  re  decursum  numerorum  impedj 
ac  retardat.  " 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  we  may  convenientry  revert  to  tS 
first  verse  of  the  Ion,  "ArXx^  o  ^^tXxioia^i  wrot<;  cv^auy.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  have  enacted  the  part  of  Mercury  in  the  Ion 
of  Euripides,  in  order  to  be  sensible  of  the  relief  which  is 
forded  to  the  '  exhausted  lungs  *  of  a  corpulent  performer  b 
that  variation  of  the  verse  in  question  which  we  have  alread 
proposed,  "Ata«5,  o  rar^ig  •)(^xhKUt(nv  ov^ooiv.  Tliat  the  comic  poe' 
were  not  quite  so  considerate  of  the  lungs  of  their  actors,  a 
pears  as  well  by  tlieir  neglect  of  this  canon,  as  by  the  words  o 
inordinate  length  which  they  sometimes  employ :  particularly  by 
one  of  near  eighty  syllables^  which  occurs  towards  the  conclu- 
ti-ion  of  the  Ecclesiazusae  of  Aristophanes^  Hepha^stion  informs 
tis  (ch.  H),  that  the  .w^^t^ay,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  comic  para^ 
basis,  ought  to  be  pronounced,  ^^wyo-r;,  without  taking  breath. 
In  the  Bird&  of  Aristophanes,,  the  ^uk^o^  consists  of  thirteen  and 
a  half  dimeter  anapestics  (v.  723-736),  which  contain  a  hun- 
dred and  tliirt3^-four  syllables.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  witli- 
out  reason  that  Mr  Hermann  (H.  p,  140)  exults  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  over  the  inaptitude  of  his  rival  to  investigate  the  caus- 
es of  those  facts  which  he  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  discover : 

*'  Id  sponte  animadvertisset  vir  eruditissimus,  si  non  satis 
haberct  observare^  sed  in  caussas  etiam  earum  rerum  quas  ob- 
servavit,  inquirendum  putaret.  " 

We  are  afraid  that  we  shall  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  read- 
ers, although  perhaps  not  their  lungs,  by  the  length  of  our  ob- 
servations on  the  following  passage  in  Mr  Porson's  prefaca 
(p.  43): 

"  Nunc  lambicorura  genus  Comicis  fere  proprium  leviter  at- 
tingamus,  quod  vulgo  vocatur  Tetrametrum  catalecticum.  Du- 
abus  rebus  a  Comico  senario  hoc  diiFert ;  primo,  quod  quartus 
pes  semper  iambus  aut  tribrachys  sit  oportet ;  sec  undo,  quod 

sexti-is^ 


sextus  pes  anapsestum  etiam  admittit.  Scd  pes  catalecticam 
syllabani  prsDcedens  non  iambus  esse  iieqult ;  nisi  in  proprio  no- 
mine, nbi  conceditur  anapaestus.  Quod  de  quarto  etiani  pede 
intelligi  velim.  "  , 

We  have  long  suspected,  that  Mr  Porson  was  mistaken  in 
restricting  to  the  case  of  proper  names  the  use  of  anapests  in  the 
fourth  place  of  the  catalectic  tetrameter  iambics  of  the  comic 
poets.  Tlie  appearance  of  the  third  edition  of  the  preface  to 
the  Hecuba,  without  any  modification  of  the  doctrine  proposed 
in  the  edition  of  1802,  has  induced  us  to  examine  the  queition 
with  considerable  attention,  and  to  present  the  result  of  our  ex- 
amination to  our  readers. 

We  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  trisyllabic 
feet  which  are  admissible  into  comic  iambics,  are  employed  vvith 
much  greater  moderation  in  the  catalectic  tetrameters,  than  iiv 
the  common  trimeters.  The  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  for  in- 
stance, commences  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-tvvo  trimeters, 
which  are  immediately  followed  by  thirty-seven  tetrameters,  af- 
ter which,  the  measure,  although  still  iambic,  becomes  anti*- 
strophic.  Nearly  three  fifths  of  the  trimeters  contain  one  or 
more  trisyllabic  feet  in  each  verse.  The  thirty-seven  tetrameters, 
on  the  contrary,  exhibit  only  one  tribrach  and  one  dactyl,  and 
[lot  one  anapest.  In  the  earlier  plays  of  Aristoplianes,  trisyila- 
3ic  feet  are  used  more  unsparingly  both  in  trimeters  and  in  te- 
trameters. But  the  comparative  rarity  of  those  feet  in  tetrame- 
ters is  nearly  as  observable  in  the  Knights,  the  earliest  remain- 
ing play  of  Aristophanes,  which  contains  a  considerable  num- 
aei*  of  tetrameters,  as  in  the  Plutus,  which  v/as  written  alter 
the  versification  of  the  comic  stage  had  begun  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  smoothness  and  regularity,  which  the  contempora- 
ries of  the  youth  of  Aristophanes  were  not  desirous  of  exhibit- 
ing. In  the  second  place,  we  must  remark,  that  the  eleven 
surviving  comedies  of  Aristophanes  contain  more  than  six  hun- 
dred tetrameter  iambics,  in  which  number  of  verses,  the  edition 
of  Brunck  exhibits  only  seventy  anapests  which  the  most  obsti- 
nate critic  will  venture  to  defend.  These  seventy  anapests  are 
found  in  the  foliowiug  fifty-nine  verses:  Eq.  343,  345,  351,  352, 
357,  359,  360,  407,  414,  415,  422,  424,  428,  433,  884,  896, 
902,  903,  908,  909,  910.  Nub.  1046,  1050,  1062,  1083,  1066, 
1075,  1077,  1083,  1372,  1427.  Pac.  948.  Thesm.  543,  545, 
546,  547,  550,  558,  560,  561,  562,  567,  568.  Ran.  910,  912, 
^15,  917,  918,  919,920,  922,  932,  937,  939,  943,  948,  954, 
9^2.  Eccl.  288.  If  our  seventy  anapests  were  distributed  e- 
qually  among  all  the  places  of  the  verse,  except  the  seventh, 
Miieh  may  be  considered  as  out  of  the  question,  we  should  lind 
■  r  2  eleven 
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eleven  or  twelve  instances  of  an  anapest  in  the  fourth  place.  If, 
upon  actual  inspection,  we  discover  onh  three  or  four  such  in- 
btances,  we  believe  that  every  person  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  chances,  will  allow  us  to  attribute  the  smallness  of  the 
number  to  accident,  unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily^  ascribed  to 
some  other  cause.  To  exemplify  the  irregularities  which  so 
fraqT-^ntly  disturb  the  calculations  of  the  critical  arithmetician, 
it  V-  ;il  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  in  the  Lysit^trata,  which 
contains  near  seventy  tetrameters,  Aristophanes  has  not  used  a 
single  anapest  in  a  verse  of  that  measure ;  and  that  in  the  Thes- 
mophoriazusae^  which  play  was  w  ritten  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  introduced  the  anapest  fifteen  times  in  the  fbrty-thn 
tetrameters  which  the  play  contains. 

Before  Mr  Por son's  edition  of  the  Hecuba  appeared,  th< 
learned  Hermann  had  taught  the  world,  in  his  incomparabl( 
work  on  Metres  (p.  176),  that  the  fourth  foot  of  a  catalectic 
trameter  iambic  might  be  an  iambus,  a  tribrach,  an  anapest," 
or  a  proceleusmatic.  Of  the  proceleusmatic  he  produces  only 
one  instance:  Aristoph.  Ran.  1063.  noAXois*  o  y  «yv  n%M\jq  Xxcc^i 
St  I  a.  rclro  rh  ^u^oci^etv.  Of  the  anapest  he  gives  the  nine  follow- 
ing instances  from  Aristophanes:  Eq.  421,  836*.  Nub.  1049, 
3369,  1427.  Thesm.  560.  Ran.  930,  932,  937.  Mr  Porson 
(p.  43-46)  has  enabled  us  to  increase  the  number  of  real  and 
apparent  instances  to  nineteen,  including  a  few  from  other 
poets. 

A.  Aristoph.  Eq.  421.  'Q.  ^i^icoTccrov  x.^ixgt  ®?  |  <ro(peig  yi  fr^cvvciic-a^ 
We  heartily  concur  in  Mr  Person's  omission  of  eoq.  B.  Ibid.  836. 
^Q,  roi<riv  ccvS^coTTtiFi  cpecviig,  j  fiiyKrrov  a(pi>.vi(i».  All  the  editions  before 
Brunck  read  «v0^<y9n»<;.  C.  ffnd.  SSI.  Tov^i  ^  einv  ^nmog  e^m  \iyrx. 
r/iXiKovrevi,  Read  with  tho  Ravenna  MS.  and  Brunck  in  his  notes, 
Tflvoi  §'  6PMV  etviv  ^iTci  I  V05  6vrac  rn^iKovTov,  T).  Ibid.  884.  Toiovray}  &i- 
fticrroKXivig  j  cvTrceTTdr  eTrgvoijirg.  The  common  reading  is  08,t«irT«»A>?5, 
which  ought  not  to  be  retained  without  necessity.     E.  Nub.  1040. 

IC<»/  toTti  vnuoig  text  rxTri  ^Uxig  j  reivctwC  uvriXi^xi.  Read,  ToTcriv  vouck; 
xtci  Txig  ^Uxc;,  F.  Ibid.  1050.  'Eyft)  f>civ  ov^iv  'H^XKXiovg  j  /SeAr/ov'  uro^oc 
x^iva.  G.  Ibid.  1063.  rioAXor?*  o  y  6uv  JJnXivg  gAus/Sjn  |  ^tu  rovrtt  ry>t 
fAd^oti^xv*  The  common  reading  is  iXx/3i,  which  exhibits  a  tribrach 
beifore  an  anapest.  Mr  Porson  reads,  we  apprehend  from  conjec- 
ture, gAfl!/3g  ^t  xitTo.  Aix  rovTo  appears  to  us  to  be  preferable  to  «>»' 
tcvro.      H.    Ibid,  1359.   ov  yx^  tot'    tv6vg    ^^v   cr    x^x  rv  \  TTTSa-dxt   rt  y.tt. 

trxriir^xu     Read  With  Bentley  and  Porsofi  %^v  <rg  rvTma-Sxt  n.     L 

Ibid,  7  427.  'StKiryxi  ^l  rovg  xXtKXgmvxgy  j  Kxi  roiXXx  ret  ^arx  Txvrt.  K. 
Thesm.  548.  OuTraTOT  ixot'no'iVf  en  yvvk  j  (ragout  ioo^iv  iivxi*  Mr  Por* 
son  reads  Itt.V/,  the  second  syllable  of  which  word  is  short.     I^. 

Jbid,  550.  Tfll»  yyy  yvvxiKUV  n^jVsAoTTjjv,  |  <Pxi^^xg  5'  xttx^xttcctx;.  M« 
Ibid.  560.  OvJ*  ofi  rh  *jy^g«  r^  TTiXzKZi  (  yvih  KxnrTro^nTn:     Mr  PorsoR 

reads 
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reads  OyS'  *>?  l-n^tt  r\v  eiy^^x  rS  j  -rtXiKu  KxritrTTo^ns-iy.    This  lection  appears 

to  be  deriTed  from  Suidas  :  Kccna-Tro^na-i.  KetriKC^iv.  zru/^ec  rov  uv^^u  T« 
TfiXixei  xccTiTTTO^-ATi,  KUi  KcuricTTroo Ciifc%v  of^oiag.  N.  Ran.  912.  ^A);^l>^X'iU  rtVf 
]J  N;o/3*jv,  I  TO  TT^oa-eoTTOv   ov^i    ^ukdv^.      O.    Ibid,    930.  '^A    <rvfx,3tcM7v  cv  fot- 

Si«»  viv.  j  vh  rovg  hovcf  'iywy  oi,i,  Mr  Porson  reads  ov  ^ol^i  viv.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  not  leisure  to  examine  whether  tlie  comic  poets 
ever  use  the  adjective  fat5<05  in  any  other  manner  than  imperson- 
.silly,  in  the  neuter  gender  and  singular  nuL:ber.  At  all  events, 
if  tlie  verse  requires  emendation,  we  should  prefer  the  omission 
of  1JV  to  the  alteration  of  p«tS<»y.  Ov  p«^<«y  without  the  substantive 
verb,  occurs  continually.  If  we  retain  the  common  reading,  be- 
tides the  anapest  in  the  fourth  place,  to  which  we  do  not  object, 
we  shall  have  a  divisic :i  of  the  anapest  similar  to  tliat  in  Ach. 
107.  E/  TT^cTocxSxTi  ^^va-Uv  hi  rZf  /2cc^^u^m,  This  division  is  spar- 
ingly adopted  in  the  common  trimeters,  a  mucli  more  licentious 
species  of  metre ;  and  we  have  observed  no  instance  of  it  in  te- 
trameters, except  the  verse  now  before  us.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether  the  rarity  of  sucli  a- 
iiapests  in  tetrauieters  is  to  be  attributed  to  accident  or  to  de- 
sign. Too  few  of  these  verses  are  preserved,  to  enable  us  to 
decide  with  confidence  on  every  question  re'iting  to  their  struc- 
ture. If  the  Thesmophoriazusae  of  Aristophanes  Jiad  been  lost, 
no  metrical  writer  would  have  hesitated  in  pronouncing,  that 
the  catalectic  dipodia  or  kccsukmU  of  an  iauibic  verse  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  bacchius,  as  r^o^(p'v^^lcc^,  ^roA^rij?,  TFoiTfifZ-j  'KccfVivu.  A  soli- 
tary instance  of  an  ionic  a  minor e  occurs  in  that  pla}',  v.  547. 
'EygygTo,  MeAfl6v<W«?  Tctum,,  \  ^ctCh^etq  te,  n*j  j  nXownv  Ss.  This  deviation 
from  the  oi'dinary  form  of  the  verse  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  is  not  caused  by  necessity.  The  word  iTjovsAo^v  miglit  occupy 
five  different  positions  in  the  verse,  without  produi  ing  any  ir- 
regularity. P.  Ran.  932.  Tov  loviiv  iTr^AXiK^vctva.  \  ^vrav  ri<;  Icnv 
•*£"*$.      Q-    Iota.  937    OC^  iTTTreiXiK^vovocg,  fi*  A{\   ovlol  T^xyiXci^ev^y  ocTTip 

ff-y.  We  suspect  that  the  poet  wrote,  f^u  A/is,  tcxi  'r^«yi>-d>f:'ovg.  So 
in  Soph.  El.  689,  some  copies  read,  Ouk  adx  roiov^'  «v^^d?  l^y  oi/U 
tc^drvii  instead  of  the  common  and  true  readint»-,  ie.y^  '^ot^  K^^rn,  R. 
Aristophanes  apud  yithen.  p.  372.  B'.  'r^io-ovg  ^'  t^oig  e'-  •  utvo:.-  \  r«- 
Kuv  ofiov  ri  fiv^rav,  S.  Plato  Comicus  ibid,  p.  Qiy5,  C  iv«;  p^^  xif^^ircn, 
rh  >^i$ecvu  I  rov  iTrin&ug  utti.  We  suspect  the  tru-  . ';  vling  tc,  be  Itfa- 
tt6r,<rrj  «  7ru.7g.     T.  Cratinus  apud  Sidd.  atqiie  EtynioL  .    '*/»,  et  Euslath. 

p.  768,  14.  'O  5'  kiAt6iog,   U(j7rl^  7r^o/^xroi>,  /Syj  /S>}  xiym  /Zcthc-  .     Mr  PorSOn 

.attributes  this  verse  to  the  younger  Cratinus.  Eusl.  .hius  simr 
ply  says,  K^cirTvcg,  Suidas  and  the  Etynioloj^-ist  add  t-]-^  nam"  of 
the  play,  K^xrlvag  A«}v«(r<«As|fit»5|a»,  which  most  |)robabio  was  the 
work  of  the  elder  Cratinus.  Mr  Porson  reads  «5  ^g«^« -«>".  We 
have  no  objection  to  -nr^o/iciriov,  but  we  cannot  so  readi-  consent 
Jiio  exchange  utrTn^  for  i?.    The  comic  poets  almost  tilvv..) :»  use 

F  3  (Js-n^ 
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U(rxi^  to  express  tlie  sense  of  the  English  words  As  it  *xcrc,     E: 
amples  may  be  found  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  v.  9< 
105,  107,  129,   172,227,257,351,363,   395,   506,  571,  701 
712,  713,  780,  804,  1107,  1111,  1306,  1370.     To  our  ears,  k 
appears  to  mean  something  more  than  mere  comparison,  as  in 
the  following  lines  of  Antiphanes  [ajiud  Atlien.  p.  681,  C) :  OjJ» 

i'PvciJv  ol  AuKCJVtg,   c}g  u7ra^Sy,roi    '?rcri,    Nye  5'  o^CYiptvavT  i^ovn^  Trop^vpovg 

ic^vipdxov?  i     At  all  events,  if  any  alteration  in  the  verse  of  Cra 
nus  were  necessary,  we  should  prefer  the  following  represen 

tion  of  it :   'O  ^'  ^XtSiog,  /Bh  /2li  Mymv,  cotrxi^   tt^o'/S^tov,    /Bu^i^su      But 

are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  common  reading. 

Of  the  nineteen  preceding  verses,  the  anapest  in  the  fourt 
foot  of  six,  marked  A,  B,  C,  E,  H,  K,  hfts  been  removed  by 
corrections  v/hich  may  be  considered  as  quite  satisfactory.  Four 
more,  marked  D,  F,  L,  N,  in  which  the  anapest  is  contained 
in  a  proper  name,  do  not  raiHtate  against  Mr  Porson's  Canon. 
A  sufficient  proportion  of  the  nine  which  remain,  appears  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  emendation,  to  convince  us,  that 
the  comic  poets  did  not  scruple  to  employ  an  anapest  in  the 
fourth  place  of  a  catalectic  tetrameter  iambic,  wlienever  they 
found  it  convenient  to  do  so.  Mr  Porson  (p.  46)  adduces  those 
five  which  arc  marked  I,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  without  proposing  anv 
emendations  of  them. 

In  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  we  will  take  the  liberty  oi 
applying  Mr  Porson's  canon  to  the  sixth  place,  instead  of  the 
fourth.  The  instances  of  an  anapest  in  the  sixth  place  which 
we  have  been  able  to  collect,  amount  only  to  twelve.  The 
reader  will  observe  how  great  a  reduction  from  this  number 
may  be  made  by  emendations,  not  one  of  which  can  be  called 
violent  or  very  improbable. 

A.    AristOph.  Eq.  339.    OCo'  ecv  f^^    Ids-itq  ;    ov    ^ot.    AiU.   \  vx)   yJc    Llci 

ft.k  T«y  IT6c-s;^aJ.  '  In  order  to  avoid  the  dactyl  before  the  anapest,  Mi 
Hermann  (M.  p.  153)  properly  reads  ,«£*  A/jc  instead  of  t>v  ^a,  lU. 

as  in   V.  336.  B.    Ih'uL  412.    'llmryjL'.w  ly.    '^rai^iav,  (  ti>:^c(,ipioi<i>v   TS   TrXr- 

yxg.  The  true  reading,  f,<,ci'^cc;^l^uv,  is  exhibited  in  the  Ravenna  MvS. 
and  by  Julius  Pollux,  as  Brunck  observes  in  his  notes.  C.  /bid.  909. 
'loaif  o't'/^cv  Ki^Kov  XccyZ,  ]  ra^duXf-uo/ij'  7r£fii-<^y,v.  If  it  Were  nccGssarv, 
we  might  read  'ta-pCcc}^!^ciciioi.  Y),  Ibid.  910.  'A^o,'.iv|«^i2v«j,  Z  AH,^^ 
Ikov  j  57^35  rh  yci(pci'Kh  aTro'^a.  E.  Nub.  1066.  E^Ajjips  oiu,  ^cvm'eev,  \ 
ttxx'  ev  ftc>.  Ai\  ev  f^d^aioxv.  We  apprehend  that  the  poet  wrote,  «A/.' 
•i/,  fAo.  A/flt,  ficl^cii^ay.      F.   JbkL  1075.   Ear.   TraQUf-i    ivriZhv  tU  j  ra?  I'y, 

(pvTias  hdYAdic,     Read  <?y<r£a?,  as  in  Vesp.  1282,  1458.     G.  Thesm. 

568.  K«/  f^-.',v  io6v.  KUi  {iCKV  l^ov.  (  Xa/il  Soifcuriov,  (inXtaT/i.  H.  /bid,  570. 
Toy  cr-A7^'^'^o'jv^\  'cv  Kccrz<pecyic,f  j  rcvrov  <rs  yj-^iiv  iTOiiifru»      The   prononn  was 

inserted  by  Brunck  without  any  reason,  and  against  all  authf>rity. 
C.  Ran.  919.  Ovy^ytT-ct  n  vZd  ol  A,xAoi/v  |  t»?.  ^Xihcs  ^kp  %t6x.     Perhaps 

we 
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vre  ought  to  read  iiTithtg  «g'  ^«r^<*.  K.  Archippus  ap7td  Athen,  p.  227. 
uf'  Sll,  C.  'Ep^KflcTo?,  05  ;S/oi  ?2^»v  I  p/v<af^  yttMovg  ts  -zruXiT.      L.  Crates 

?6/rf.  /J.  267>  -E.    OvKOV*  ^iiTXTrpvl/xg  trzccv  [  Tov  «A(rif  jraVs;?  uMi<puv.      Until 

a  probable  emendation  of  this  verse  is  proposed,  we  are  fairly  enti- 
tled to  decline  its  authority.     M.  Aristophanes  ibid.  p.  427,  C.  n/- 

It  will  appear,  on  examination,  that  three  only  of  the  prcced- 
,  ing  verses,  marked  D.  G,  K,  decidedly  forbid  our  application 
of  Mr  Person's  canon  to  tlie  sixth  place  instead  of  the  fourtU. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  this  kind  of  verse,  the  comic  poets  admit 
anapests  more  willingly  and  frequently  into  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  places,  than  into  the  second,  Iburth  and  sixth.  Of  the 
seventy  anapcsts  which  we  have  observed  in  the  eleven  plays  o( 
Aristophanes,  twenty-two,  or  nearly  one  third,  occur  in  the 
first  place.  The  first  place  iiaving  almost  double  the  number 
which  would  accrue  to  it  from  an  equal  distribution,  some  of 
the  other  places  must  necessarily  exhibit  fewer  anapests  than 
their  fair  proportion. 

As  it  is  probable,  that  a  more  accurate  examination  than  ours 
will  discover  anapests  in  Aristophanes  which  have  escaped  our 
notice,  we  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  hitherto  we  have  in- 
tentionally passed  over  in  silence  the  following  instances.     Ach„ 

Sl'Q.   K^XTivcg,  au  y,i»X(>uiveg  |  fiM^ov  (aiu  fAciy^cciqi^.,      This  auapcst  WOUld 

hardly  be  tolerable  in  a  trimeter.  "^Tlie  last  editor  of  this  plav 
reads  K^arTm  ccZ,  comparing  v.  851^.  Eq.  893.  K«/  ravr  iTrh-AoU  «■» 
fr8g<«t4  J  TTirry^D  y',  uct,  cr  aTsrorrvi^r,,  This  disjointed  verse  may  be  con- 
veniently read  as  follows  :  Kxi  roZro  y  iviTVi^'ii;  tn  tti^i  J  riU7ri(r^iv^  iv' 
i,7ro7r)ii%r,.  Pac.  94<8.  To  xstvcZt  7rdci~Tiv,  oXocq  'i'^ov,  j  xtx.1  (TTif^fAci^  teal  ^a- 
^cci^ccv.  The  Ravenna  MS.  reads  Traggff-T.  The  anapest  in  the  first 
place  Is  in  our  list.  Lys.  316.  TJ^v  XafiTra^u,  ^'  ^^xicvmv  oTrag  j  TTga'TA'? 
tuoi  •;r^oToiTug.  Read  with  the  old  editions,  tj)»  XxuttuT  i^f.tuivYiV.  Ibid. 
"368.  OvK  iTTiv  uvvio  'EveiTTi'^cv  \  (Tc^jyTs^o?  :ro<nr«;.  The  c^d  editions  read 
tiix.  'itrv  ayi}^.  Perhaps,  however,  the  true  reading  is  cw.  'Imv  ce/,  as 
•in  the  Knights,  v.  1079.  Ov*  Ix  u^  cvhk  rdv  rxoivi^og  c-o^aripj;.     Lys, 

S72.    T/  di  dh   <rv  ttZ^,    u    tv^,S',   'i')(^oiv  i  j  kg   (recvrh    IftTrvPivTm  j       The  ^yi 

was  inserted  by  Brunck  in  order  to  sustain  the  metre-     Read  u  oxt 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Athena?us,  for  the  purpose  of 
•cliscovering  tetrameter  iam^bics  with  anapests  in  the  fourth  and 
sixth  places,  a  few  verses  written  in  that  measure,  or  which 
may  be  converted  into  that  measure,  liavc  occurred  to  us, 
which  we  arc  willing  to  take  tins  opportunity  of  exhil)iting  in  a 
less  incorrect  form  than  has  been  given  to  them  by^  the  various 
-editors  of  Atli'enaeus. 

P.  86,    C.  90,    F.    Archippus  :    AiTrdc-iv,    l^ivoig,    la-^d^cig^    /^iXovutg 

.?})  T<w5  Kvhisri  Tj.     These  words  are  divided  by  Schweigliicuser 

F  ^  '      into 
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into  one  trimeter  and  the  bcsrinning  of  a  second.  A  better  di*. 
vision  uould  have  been  to  e:^cl  the  first  verse  with  iF^d^xi?.  By 
readino"  toT,-  Tcna-iv  re,  we  make  one  tetrameter  of  the  whole. 

P.  96,  C.  Pherecrates.  Schweighaeuser,  in  his  Addenda  el 
Ca}Tigenda  (p.  414),  has  converted  this  fragment  into  fbnr  mi- 
serable tetiameters,  on  the  authority  of  the  Lei]?zig  Reviewers. 

The  first  seven  W^ords,   'n?  yrei^xcrKiva^irut   ^zi^-vov    'TTcoq   oty    tiTTuQ'    yifAi'vj 

may  perhaps  be  formed  into  the  following  tetranieter  :  "Ew?  tt*- 
Qx<rKivu?^=.rcci  ]  ro  htTrviv  UTrxf  y.uiv.  The  remainder  of  the  fragment  con- 
sists of  six  excellent  dimeters  :  Kxt  ^Hd"  v-rci^x^t  rif^'y.x>^g  ly  j  ^zMiov  vif/Jv, 

inv6iiy  ot,^  \  vilov  K^iccg,  (pve-Kng  rofitg,  \  ttoXx;  i^fog,  ^tu^,  -xMv^h,  o^  \  vihix 
ixXvM  ToXXx,  rv  I  ^0?  h  uiXni,  fcs^k-  K^mt.  Perhaps  the  following 
fragment  of  the  same  poet  (apud  Jthen.  p,  56^  F)  is  part  of  the 
same  passage  :  Vac^xvic  r  u.TXvrog  vTrd^^u,  j  Kca  k^y^u  XovT^a,  X.XI  rx^t[ 
yjn  Ty^Krciy  Kxt  koI^vx,     The  verse  may  be  completed  by  reading  Kcc^v»n 

for  X.CI.:VCI» 

p.  267,  E.     Crates  : 

A.  "Eirzirx  ^oZXov  ev^  iU  xIktyis-it  ,   «y^2  ^cvXr,v. 

B.  'AXA'  eCV'O?   tfClTft)  OifT    UviiP  y.i^&IV  OlXX.OVVi~ll  ^ 

A.  Oy  oy,&^'   oofjiTTG^evvru  yu.^  ret  'Xoe.)tr   iyco  'Xot^TU. 

B.  T<  dvira  T'tur   ccvrpic  vXiov;      A.    Tl^fTiicriv  ecv&'Dcocvrcv 
760V  TKiVei^l&'V  0T(  CCV  KOtXii  Tl?'    TTX^ocnQovy    T^d-Tri^^ot, 
eti/TJj,   TretooiCKivccQi  (rxvryiy^  fixm,   ^uXuxifkz. 
€yv;g<,   KVxCl.    Tcauar^*  n  KvXi^  ;    UvTc/.  ii/^6  (rxvnv. 
avsc/oxiJSi   atitv.^   mv  xvt^xv  ^pjnv  i?,iPoi,'i  r,^^  nvrXx, 
*X^^*  ySfitd*^'.   aXX'  6vdl  Tofri  ^*r«g   o-^r^g  ilf^i. 
ovfcav*  u.irxn;et\-X(;  (rixv^o^  x\(ri  Tias-i^r.  a.Xn'.pejy. 

In  the  sixth  verse,  we  ar'.^  nncortain  whether  we  ought  to. read 
with  Schweighaenser,  etvrfi  xx^xa-Kivx^i  a-xuriiv^  or  to  consider  eivrYi  as 
the  corruption  of  some  othei  word.  The  Venetian  MS.  coun- 
tenances the  latter  opinion,  by  reading  'Trx^xtrx.ivx^t  o-xvriv,  With- 
imt  pretending  to  correct  the  la^t  verse,  we  give  it  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  saine  MS.,  excefit  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Casau- 
bon,  we  have  changed  oiXuTxa-itg  iito  xX(7-t  Wot*?. 

P.  301 J  B.  Archippus  :  l^x}  r*iv  /u,'iv  ec(tvn\  Kxrx-ri"ra)Kiv  I-^vjtoc,  Ivtv- 
yfi)y»  Read,  Y-x)  r-iv  fi.iv  u(t>vriv  xxxxTriTno^  i  l-lfiTog  lvrvy,&iv  rtg  This 
verse  may  be  added  to  the  inrtaDces  of  the  •.■mission  of  t;?  which  are 
produced  in  Mr  Porson-s  note  on  Hec.  1161.  Suidas  v,  "A6f>(^uM 
quotes  the  words  vicxf^^ov  vrx^viy/xi  uh'^/^x  from  the  'O^vircfyig  of  Ciati- 
nus.  If  we  read  nocf^ov  n  -xx^^yjci,  xh^ux,  we  shall  have  the  second 
hemistich  of  a  tetrameter  anapebtic,  in  which  metre  the  beginning 
of  the  'O^jo-<r??  was  writren,  as  we  learn  from  Hephspstion,  ch.  8. 

P.  372,    B.    Aristophanes  :    "0-«|/j<    "hi    ^Uf^uvcg   ^za-ov   I  o-ikvovi;,   /SoVgy?, 

«5T<y^flj»'.  'Zn^ciiovg  /«»,  x.^vm^rh  htr^j^Aovvrx.  Vhe  second  verse  may  be 
completed  by  reading,  Zri'p.x^ovg  Uv,  cTi.p4vov?  fo2f.'v.  In  the  same 
fragmer.t,  oae  God  says  to  a-tr)th'"t,  'Ey^j  ^s  roZr  Ixiycv  %^6^m  d-^c-xg 
^(puXo^or.v  xu     Casaubon  reads  ^vrwxg,  and  attributes  these  words  to 
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JEolus.     Schweighaeuser  gives  tliem  to  Boreas,  and  accommodates 

Casaubon's  emendation  to  the  metre,  by  reading  c5:;c-iry.     We  believe 

that  tlie  poei.  wrote,  oxiyov  y^^ovav  ^6dc-u^,  If  I  had  come  a  little  earJu'r. 

.  P.  484,  F.    527,  C.    Aristophanes:    'aaa'  cu  yu^  iuxhri 'iciin  lucu 

sritcTTdyTO?,  uXXu  jnoiAXov  Tlivuvy  iTtrnr  ccoeiv  x-ax-ur,,  I^v^ukoo-imv  r^atV'^flsy^ 
^viixpnt7:uq  r   i'j»iy;,i*i,  x.ix.1  Xidii   he  Aoikscivuv  Kvaikcov   juUv    v^oicai;    xctt    ^/a*;. 

In  the  first  verse,  Mr  Porson  (p.  45)  reads  hid$iT  ccvr.  From  the 
x)!!!^"  fragments  oF  the  same  play,  the  Acf-iTccMgy  we  collect  that  these 
.words  are  spoken  by  an  old  man,  ■who  is  complaining  of  his  prodi- 
gal son.  We  read,  therefore,  ?^af»s  ruZr.  Mr  Porson  rejects  the 
words  ti,i6v  vi^'iag  Koci  (pixon;  as  desperately  corrupt,  but  retains  KvXix.o)v 
as  the  beginning  of  a  fourth  verse.  It  is,  however,  an  interpola* 
tion.  In  one  passage  of  Athenocus,  the  words  of  the  poet  end  with 
Atexcetvav.  Hesychius  :  X<o»  tov  ex  Aet««/»)5?.  ix,  xvXtKo^  AciKuivr.g  oivov, 
R.ead :  Xicv  he  Axx-aivvti.  sx  KvXiKcc  AuKccivYig  eivov  Xiny.  Perhaps  the 
jfirsc  hemistich  of  the  following  verse  was  as  follows:  Midvuv  uu, 

P.  499,   C    Diphilus :    Aeiyvyov  \^u   kivov,   u    y^xv^    Kxxaov   ^i   fiiirrov. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr  Gaisford,  in  his  notes  on  Hephaestion 
(p.  S41),  that  Mr  Porson  considered  this  verse  of  T^iphilus  as  an 
aspiartete,  similar  to  some  which  conclude  the  Wasps  of  Aristo- 
phanes, nf)d  to  others  wliich  Mr  Gaisford  has  produced.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Cratinus  apud  Jlthen.  p.  553,  E.  'a.ttxXov  oi  o-ta-vi^/B^iot 

)j  I  x-pivty  TTUp    cvi  iic'.Kii'      TiJi^ac,   yf.^ar]   Ci   fiyiXov    i%0V  j  crx-tTravd  r    ^ycpccC^ov^ 

As  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  had  very  little  variety  in  their  mea- 
sures, we  are  inclined  to  represent  the  verse  of  Diphilus  as  follows ; 

"E^oo  x'vov  Xciyvvov,  ot  j  yfokv^   ^vAciKOV  ci  yAa-riv, 

P.  T00»    F     Plato:   ^'!E.irxZf  W  Uzoai  tmv  y.^ord^av    'ii,n  x'vy,vov  ^ly.vlay. 

The  omission  of  the  article  will  convert  these  words  into  an  asynar- 
^ete  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  By  chang- 
ing the  order  of  the  words,  we  may  produce  a  tetrameter  iambic  ; 
'Evt^v^'  iTTi  Tkjv  K(^erei(paiy  a,H.^m  [  z^zi  Xv-^vav  ^<_a4i/|«v.  Where  the  metre  is 
so  uncertain,  an  editor  of  Athenaeus  would  perhaps  act  most  pru- 
dently in  retaining  the  common  reading. 

Aristophanes  occasioTially  introduces  a  very  elegant  species  of 
verse,  which  we  are  willing  to  mention  in  this  piace,  because  it  dif- 
fers from  the  tetrameter  iambic,  only  in  having  a  cretic  or  pseon  in 
the  room  of  the  third  dipadia,  and  because  it  is  frequently  corrupted 
into  a  tetrameter  iambic  by  the  insertion  of  a  syllable  after  the  iirst 
li/Bmistich.  In  technical  language,  it  is  an  asynartete,  composed  of 
a  dimeter  iambic  and  an  ichyphallic.  It  is  called  Ev^tmliiiov  tscrx^tu-- 
xs6<^£;tfi6ff-t'AAs</3o)' by  Hephaestion  (ch.  3  5),  wlio  has  given  the  folio \7- 
ing  specimen  of  it  :  'Ea»o?  «v/;i'  in-'roroig  I  i^ihcif,c-'l^£v  citrrvip.  Twentv- 
five  of  these  verses  occur  togetlier  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
ginning with  V.  248.     Two  of  them  may  be  corrected  as  follows : 

V.  249.  Kapi^o?  '/,af.t£6iv  vvv  Xcc,3o)Vf  |  rov  Avy/ov  'Tr^ojlv^vv.  The  second 
syllable  of  ;^j:'e^5t^ii' is  long.  V.  263.  <l>iXiio\  orccv  rovr  '^,  Traiiv  \  viTdv 
^eihiTTx,     In  V.  1212  of  the  Clouds,  tlie  Ravenna  MS.  rightly  reads » 
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*Aaa'  iiVctytfj  n  jo»v:^6/Lixi  j  TT^urov  iTriocrxt.  The  following  verse  of  Ti 
3eclides  is  adduced  by  Athens^us  (p.  485,  F)  :  K«;  fiiXi^^^^ov  cJv^v  c'ahh 
s|  vt^vmoov  MTrxTTKg,  Schweighsuser  has  converted  these  words  in( 
the  following  tetrameter  trochaic :  Kxi  fciXt^^ov  e'mv  z^kuv  uc  Mxecrrl 
i^uTryov,  As  the  second  syllable  of  ^tXipf^^h  ought  to  be  short,  [ 
haps  the  following  asynartete  with  a  dactyl  in  the  first  place  ma 
approach  nearer  to  the  true  reading  :  Kui  ^tXt^ph  ctv6v  j/Aksv  j|  j  ;^^i 
Tvov  XiTTota-ni?.  The  measure  of  these  verses  resembles  the  Latin  Ss 
turnian,  except  that  the  first  hemistich  of  the  Saturnian  is  catalcctii 
Dabunt  malum  MeteUi  \  NcEviopoetce.    'ESog  k-ny^  tTrynvg  \  lliXu^-^iv  ettrrti 

Respecting  the  dimeter  iambics  of  the  comic  poets,  Mr  Porson 
has  said  nothing  ;  and  we  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  been 
said  by  Mr  Gaisford,  p.  244.     With  die  exception  of  the  catalect: 
dipodiay  they  appear  to  admit  anapests  Into  every  place,  but  m 
frequently  Into  the  first  and  third,  than  into  the  second  and  fourt 
Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  tliere  Is  no  difference  in  this  metre  ber 
the  second  and  fourth  feet,  as  a  system  or  set  of  dimeter  iambics  is 
nothing  more  than  one  long  verse  divided  for  convenience  of  ac^ 
rangement  into  portions  each  containing  four  feet.     That  the  quanB 
tity  of  the  final  syllable  of  each  dimeter  is  not  indifferent,  has  beei? 
remarked  as  well  by  others  as  by  Brunck,  from  whose  hands  we  beg 
leave  to  rescue  the  foilowing  passage :    Aristoph.  Eq.  45S.  n«<'  «u- 
vov  ctw (^iKCiTitrce,,  J  yacrrgi^e  kcc)  toT^   IvTi^otg  j  Kxi  loii   yJxoig^  |  yJaTCUi   xaXu, 

rh  Av}^x.     This  is  the  common  reading.     Brunck  reads,  e.v  hi- 

^enio  :   liiu    ccx/rhi  uv^^iKarxrXy  kcu  j  yoi<rr^i^i  rciariv  Ivri^oigj  &C.      If  this 

reading  were  found  in  aU  the  MSS.,  we  should  think  it  our 
duty  to  submit  to  it ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the  division  of  the 
anapest  which  it  exhibits  to  be  introduced  upon  mere  conjecture. 
A/Ve  suspect  that  the  jx)et  wrote  :  n«7'  xvrov  avo^iKairxT%  gy  |  y«Wgx- 
^z  Kxt  Tti?  hri^<uq^  &c.  It  is  well  known  that  A  and  EX  are  conti- 
nually confounded  in  manuscripts.  In  our  account  of  Mr 
Blomfield's  edition  of  the  Prometheus,  we  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Aldine  edition  of  ^schylus  reads  x^oii  for  8ug«i» 
V.  580,  and  xyfAXTosv  for  tvy^drm  V.  586.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  'AffTgotVeyTof,  a  play  of  Eupolis  mentioned  by  Hephaestion 
(ch.  15),  is  called  EwrgaVfuTo*  in  several  MSS.  *     The  adverbs 


*  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1787  (p.  672),  the  follov/ing 
words  conclude  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  panegyric  on  Mr  Pitt. 
•*  Rome  had  cause  to  rejoice  that  Scipio  was  her  consul ;  Britain, 
too,  has  reason  to  gratulate  herself  that  Pitt  is  her  minister,  i:«<p«f 
•  9roAA«c  iitiuq  <pvx,  Pind.  01.  ii.  Let  not  dierefore  objection  be  made 
to  the  youth  of  one,  who  may  with  confidence  say,  z)  d"  lya  viog,  Ov 
*}»v  y^^ofo?  x^K  f^xXXoy  «  Ix^yx  (rx.o7ri7v,  iSoph.  Ant.  740.  Or  in  the 
words  of  Menander :  Mh  loZlo  ^SAji^jif,  it  vs&jTsgc?  xiyuy  'AXXci  (p^cvovvlo^ 
«4v^^o5  u  xoyo'ji  z^a.  **     If  we  read  «aa'  iu  ^gova^vlaj,  Vv'e  shall  have  a 

reading, 
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fv  and  rtv^^ixaf?  are  both  applied  to  a  verb  signifying  To  heat,  in 

the  Wasps,    v.  450,       U^ovx/yxyciiv  'X^^   T«v    lXo[Jo(,y    ili^it^   iv    kuv^^ikZu 

We  conclude  our  observations  on  these  verses  by  mentioning^ 
that  in  v.  840  of  the  Knights,  at  the  end  of  a  system  of  them, 
we  mnst  read  tTra'xo'n-viyzsy,^  instead  of  «^09rv<ys/}}^,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  lengtliening  of  a  short  syllable  before  a  mnte  and  a  li- 
quid.    The  compound  i7rci7ro';rv;yii-Ag  may  be  compared  with  *7r$- 

hxp^ccyco  Y.  701. 

An  expression  occurs  in  Mr  Porson's  remarks  on  the  trochaic 
metre,  Avhich  appears  to  have  deceived  more  than  one  respect- 
able scholar.  Mr  Porson  observes  (p.  48),  that  the  catalectic 
tetrameter  trochaic  of  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  may  conveni- 
ently be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  cretic  or  paeon  prefixed 
to  a  common  trimeter  iambic,  in  the  following  manner :  M>irs^, 

ev  j  XoyMv  'id'  kym^  «AA'  tiYi\'harci.t  X^ivog.      'AvcTiog  |  TriipvKug.   uXX'   6v  rtcc^ 

vccg.     Mr  Poi*son  adds  : 

**  Sed  in  hoc  trochaico  senario  ♦(liceat  ita  loqui)  duo  obsci'r- 
anda  sunt ;  nusquam  anapcestum,  ne  in  primo  quidem  loco, 
admitti ;  deinde  necessario  semper  requiri  caesuram  penthemi- 
merim.  " 

The  inadmissibihty  of  anapests  into  the  trochaic  senarius  may 
be  exemplified  by  prefixing  a  cretic  to  the  fifth  verse  of  the 

PlutUS  of  Aristophanes  :    'AAA<i  y*^  |  f^irix^iv  avuyKm  tov  ^j^aVavTat  taiy 

uKAKuy.  The  dactyl  in  the  second  place  vitiates  the  metre  of  this 
verse,  considered  as  a  tetrameter  trochaic.  Common  readers 
will  pardon  us  for  explaining  this  passage  in  Mr  Porson's  pre- 
face, when  we  show  that  it  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood 
by  so  excellent  a  scholar  as  Mr  Purges.  In  Mr  Porson's  edi- 
tion of  the  Phoenissae,  v.  616  has  an  anapest  in  the  fourth  place-: 
* E^ihoivvofAio-^ct  7ra.r^t06g.  xui  yci^  7}X6eg  t^iXm.  In  his  note  upon  this 
verse,  Mr  Purges  remarks :  Raw  et  fojiasse  mmquam  in  Tro- 
chaicis  tragicis  anajpcjcsius  occurrit.  He  proposes  to  read,  either 
1%z>m'v'J()u,cci  %hioq  y^^,  or  TTovr^i^tg  sliXxvviui-Soi.  It  is  somewhat  rc- 
inarkable,  that  an  anapest  in  v.  621  of  the  same  play  has  c- 
scaped  Mr  Burges's  observation :  Kctl  <rv,  ^virz^,  cv  Si^ctg  eta  {^f.  #> 
isf/.icrov)  ^'^Yir^og  cvof/,ci(iiv  yJ^a,  In  Mr  Porson's  edition  of  the  O- 
I'estes,  anapests  occur  in  the  five  following  trochaics :    V.  728, 

776, 

reading,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  preferable  not  only  to  that  which 
is  exhibited  by  this  ir.genious  admirer  of  youthful  ministers,  but  also 
to  the  original  reading  in  Stobasus  LII.  p.  201.  'aaa'  il  (p^oyoZvlog  lav^ 
Xoyovg  av^^og  ifco.  Grotius  reads  av^^og  <r  l^Zf  widi  the  following  note: 
ylddldi  cr  versus  causa.  The  fragment  is  manifestly  taken  from  some 
tragedian,  but  not  from  Euripides,  if  Mr  Porson's  {ad  Hcc,  298} 
«hsrrVation  on  tlie  initial  letters  ,6a,  yA,  &c.  be  correct. 
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776,  787,  152R,  1530.  The  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  will  supply 
near  twenty  exan^ples,  including  a  few  in  which  the  anapest  is 
contained  in  a  pnjper  name. 

It  is  ahnost  unnecessary  to  mention  that,  in  this  metre,  ana*' 
pegts  are  adnnssible  only  into  the  even  places.  It  may,  how-^ 
ever,  be  not  altogether  superfluous  to  obser\<^,  that  thy  tragic 
poets  a])pcar  to  have  u^ed  anapCvSts  in  the  even  places  as  willing- ' 
]y  and  frequently  as  tribrachs,  in  any  place  except  the  first  and 
fifth.  Tiie  thirtj'-two  tragedies  exhibit  about  tbiity-two  in- 
stances of  a  tribrach  in  the  second,  third,  founh,  sixth  or  se- 
venth place,  several  of  vvhich  appear  to  be  corrupt. 

Bot]i  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy,  the  tetrameter  trochaic  is 
usually  divided  into  two  hemistichs  by  a  ccesura  after  the  fourth 
foot.  The  tragedians,  liowever,  observe  this  rule  much  more 
strictly  than  tlie  conie<lians.  Most  of  tlie  instances  to  the  con- 
trary have   been  corrected  in    a   satisfactory  manner,     j^sch. 

Pers.  105.  TaXfra,  ^i  ^itM  ^'(^(uv  aCp^uyrtq  la-riv  iv  (p^t(riv.  The  Glas- 
gow edition  has  an  obelus  before  ^^^tAjj.  The  ccesura  may  be  re- 
st-red by  removing  SmtAji  to  the  end  of  the  verse.  Ibid,  731. 
'n^«  5r«^irji^))y  Ss  x«5  XeCot;  KatTi<p^ot§T«<  %c^i  -,  The  true  reading,  >k««5 
9r^$,  has  been  restored  br  all  the  modern  editors.  Soph.  Phil. 
1402.  Ei  5*xj<',  c-ru^auty.  u  ymxiov  ii^i/iKccq'ixci.  Mr  Porson's  emen- 
dation, which,  in  our  opinion,  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfac- 
tory, may  be  seen  in    Mr  Gaisford's   notes   on   Hephicstion, 

p.  264.      Eurip.  Iph»  Aul.  1385.   Kai  y^g  ti^i  -rot  xUv  y    IfMt  (oy^s  Tt 

?^4»v  ifil  codd.)  <Pf}<tr]/vxuv  xi'^^^-  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote,  K«/  yk^ 
•y^2  rci  ri  xUf  l(jt\  (ptXr^^vxiiv  X'>ie6y.      Ibid.   1391.    T/  to  ^Utnov    rovro    y 

^Tov  y  Aid')  j  »^'  'ix^i^iv  uvniTTiiv  Mro?.  We  do  not  pretend  to  cor- 
rect the  whole  verse ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  true 
residing  of  the  latter  hemistich  is  txof^v  hruTnh  'i-xc^.  Ion.  532, 
J^Au^rv^iii;   crxijv».   rot   rev    9tov   y    '^fjiddav    x^^'^^^^'*'       W^C    quote   this 

verse  as  an  instance  of  licentious  emendation.  Barnes  silently 
reads  ru  rev  kov  (M,im,  His  motive  for  this  alteration  is  un- 
known to  us.  We  are  unwilling  to  suppose  that  even  the  au- 
thor of  the  sublime  ode  on  AeoTroA^o?  cvrcxoi^ra^  'T?r«  Moc^Xfio^ov  G-otttm 

kU  objected  to  the  contraction  of  iiov  into  one  syllable,  an  in- 
stance of  which  occurs  only  ten  lines  before  the  verse  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  Porson  remarks  (p.  50),  that  in  dimeter  anapestics  a  dactyl 
is  very  seldom,  rarissime,  placed  immediately  before  an  anapest, 
fio  as  to  cause  a  concourse  of  four  short  syllables.  Mr  Gaisford 
(p.  279)  has  collected  several  instances  of  this  concourse,  which  we 
will  lay  before  our  readers,  with  some  additional  examples  which 
linve  occurred  to  us.  ^^sch.  Theb.  874.  vfiv<i'j  'E^mvou  'i»x^rjy 
AI^  t'.      Euin,-  952.    'H    rtil'   UK^Un,   ^oXwg  (p^evotov,      Suppl.  9.   ro9 
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ipulxvo^et  ratjwov  AiyvTrov.  Soph.  Ant.  O'-^-.  Th  ^eta-iXioac  tkv  j^fcovvj)? 
XotTT^v.      Aj.  205.    Nvv   ya^  «    ^g«yo?,    o   fAiyUi;,    ciicaK^oiT^^.       Read   f^yxq 

without  the  article.  Eurip.  Hec.  14-7.  "i*^'  'AytcfAZfcmoq  Uini  y«- 
mreii.  Hippol.  136.'>.  "0§'  o  a-aip^oo-vvyi  -n-civrx^-  im^&^6)y.  Mr  Gais- 
ford  properly  reads  ifn^tr^m.     Air,  $1.  "0(rrt?  av  hUrot  iK-ir6^o.>  ipOi- , 

ftm*.  Tro.  101.  MiruSiZ?<Xof^v6v  ^cni^6V0^  uvi^ov.  linl,  !77.  T«(7-d' 
*Ayo^i(A)ic>ci^  iTTXKoviroyAvtt.       lbid~   1252.   'EA^/^et?  Itt)  a-u  kxt  Kva^/i  /3/oy. 

Mr  Gaisford,  who  omits  this  line,  probably  reads  h  tci  vritb  Mr 
Porson  {ad  Hec.  298).     Ion.  226.  E<  (aIv  Uvtocti  tfiXcavov  r^o  ^l^im, 

EI.  IS  19.  0o>§tf-6<.  Ucc'KXu'^xx;  otriuv  l^liig.  Ibid,  1321.  ^vyyovi  <pi)\.rx'n' 
^ia  yu^  ^ivyvyir.      Aristoph.  Pac.   169.   Kx,t  (tjy^flv  In-i^Ui^  0*5  *iv  ri  -^is-m. 

Av.  404.  Ki«/  xa*iv  j^toAov.  This  little  verse  is  not  anapestic,  as 
appears  by  the  following  words,  Itci  rim  r  hrivtuuv^  which  Briinck 
has  miserabl}^  c.u-rupted,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  his 
notions  of  the  metre.  Thesm.  822.  Tiivr^ey,  o  Kavm,  ol  x,uXx6io-»6i. 
Ran.  152/^.  AccfiTru^x^  ii^(;,  ^.^/^m  Tr^tTr'sf^inTi*  Y^phippiiii  ajmd  yl then, 
JO.  322,  E'  Kafiioq,  u^Ui,  /iiXavx:,  xjtrr^iK.  Mnesimachus  ibid.  j). 403, 
C.  Kai^ctySo?,  io-^x^ogy  u^vscty  /SiAovctt.  Llorc  examplcs  may  proba- 
bly be  detected  by  diligent  search ;  but  those  wdiich  we  have 
produced  are  suihcient  to  prove  that  Mr  Porson's  expression 
must  be  construed  with  some  degree  of  latitude.  According  to 
Mr  Porson  (p.  55),  there  is  no  geimine  instance  of  this  license 
in  tetrameter  anapestics, 

.  The  anapestic  dipodia  may  be  composed  of  a  tribrach  and  an 
anapest,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  proper  name,  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  introduced  into  the  verse.     Anaxandrides  apud 

Athen.   p.  131,  13.   AvMh  S'  atyroij   " Avnyin^xVy   'Agywv    S'  es^sfv,   itou  «*- 

if^iL^iiv  K/,^<5-<5of.Toy  roi  'av;s4^vj5^sv.  The  secoud  syllable  of  'Av^'ysw^flfi' 
is  evidently  short. 

In  both  kinds  of  anapestic  verse,  dactyls  are  admitted  with 
much  greater  moderation  into  the  second  than  into  the  first 
place  of  the  dipodia.  The  eleven  comedies  of  Aristophanes  con- 
tain more  than  twelve  hundred  tetrameter  anapestics,  in  which 
number  we  have  remarked  only  the  nineteen  following  examples 
©f  a  dactyl  in  an  even  place,  which,  in  this  kind  of  anapestic 
metre,  can  only  be  the  second  foot  of  the  verse,  as  Mr  Porson 
has  observed  (p,  51):  Y^.  524*,  805,  1327.  Nub.  351*,  353, 
400,  409^*.  Vesp.  389,  551,  671,  673*,  708*,  1027.  Pac.  732. 
Lys.  500.  Thesm.  790,  794.  Kan.  1055.  Eccl  676*.  In  all 
of  these  verses,  except  those  six  which  are  marked  with  an  aste- 
risk, the  preceding  foot  is  also  a  dactyl.  Tfte  same  observati()ns 
srpply  in  a  certain  degree  also  to  dimeter  anapestics.  When  we 
iind,  therefore,  in  the  (l^dipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles  fv.  1766), 
TistiJT  ouv  'iicXvi  cai[unv  iiitiiVj,  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  read  ix^-viv.  lu 
he  Electra  (v.  96),  where  the  MSS.  and  editions  read  <pMnoi 
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"^A^  ovx.  l^iivtTt,  Brunck  has  judiciously  adopted  the  reading  of 
tlie  Scholiast,  ov»  g|sy«rsy.  These  trifling  alterations  require  no 
authority  to  support  them ;  but  we  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
change  the  order  of  the  words  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
dactyl  out  of  an  even  place. 

Of  die  nineteen  tetrameters  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pa- 
ragraph, one  only  is  destitute  of  a  ccesura  after  the  first  dipodia  : 

^ub.  353.  TctZr  a^A  rccvroi  KXi  |  mvf^ov  uvrxt  )  rh  p/'v|/acr^<v  ;^d«5  lioZcrcCh, 

Similar  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  in  dimeters.  Mr  Gais- 
ford  has  collected  more  than  fifty  instances  of  the  violation  of 
the  ccesura  in  dimeter  anapestics,  in  six  of  which  the  foot  which 
ought  to  be  followed  by  the  cccsiira  is  a  dactyl.  jEsch.  Pers. 
532.  *AAA*,  u  Zvu  ^xa-iMv,  vvv  u&^<rav.  The  worcl  <«Ax'  appears  to 
liave  been  inserted  by  Turnebus  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  verse.     Perhaps  we  ought  to  read,  'ii  Ziu  lixa-rAiv  vvv  tSv  nsg- 

rm  I  rSy  uiyx>.actt^av  Kcii  TroXveiv^^tiv  |  cr^XTiccv  oXzcrxg.  This  emenda- 
tion is  corroborated  by  the  first  words  of  the  play,  Tei^i  rm  ilio- 
9m  rav  cr/,6iAivijf,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  free  from 
suspicion  that  the  poet  wrote,  vvv  xZ  m^a-m,  now  for  the  second 
time,  Agam.  1533.  <»aa.'  g^ov  oc  royS*  |  '/gv*$  ^g^^sv,  T>}jf  ttoXvkXxvtov 
T  I  'Kpiyinixv  xvd^ix  ^^dc-xg,  &c.  Mr  Porson  (ad.  Med.  822)  re- 
marks on  this  passage  :  Dele  inutilem  copnlam^  et  lege  vt-cXvKXxvrr,», 
We  suspect  that  both  the  conjunction  and  the  proper  name  are 
interpolated,  and  that  we  ought  to  read,  t^j'  ttoxUxxv^ov  xvuIkc 
7^Txq.  Either  reading  violates  the  ccesura.  Idem  PrometJieo  So^ 
lutO  apud  Strah07iemi  p.S2.  At^vxv  7rxyTor^6(piJv  AiQdTrm.  Both  the 
sense  and  the  reading  of  these  words  are  uncertain.  Soph. 
Ant.  156.  T«5-^fe  Kg£4»y  0  Mivoiy^uf  no^og.  The  word  rH^rhf  which 
is  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  was  added  by  Heath  to  complete 
the  verse.  Until  a  happier  emendation  is  offered,  perhaps  an 
editor  of  Sophocles  will  do  v/ell  in  exhibiting  this  verse  as^  it 
stands  in  the  MSS.  and  old  editions.  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  460. 
*Ev  vxcTtri  TTiAxg  rd'^i  (ixivii,  As  the  preceding  verse  ends  with  a 
vowel,  Markland  omits  sv,  and  considers  this  verse  as  catalectic. 
Aristoph.  Pac.  1320.  Kcc^tsjt  ivlx^z^^v;  rotcri  6ici^,  Read  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Ilavenna  manuscript,  KstTnvlxfim'j^  roXo-t  koXcnv, 

Every  person  who  has  a  tolerable  ear,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  will  immediiitely  perceive  that  the  rhythm  of  the 
following  verses  is  not  quite  perfect,     ^sch.  Prom.  1067.  Te-j? 

a-gotfoTflj;  yx^  fAi</i7)>  iy.xdoy,  Choeph.  1068.  Uxi}o/3o^(u  f^lv  tt^Ztcv  vTrH^-. 
\xv.  Soph.  (XaI.  Col.  iTo'l.  'ii  rexrov  A/ys(y5,  TT^otTTrmo^av  coi,  Eu- 
rip.  Med.  160.  ''a  (Aiyx^MQifAi,  kx)  -rkn  "A^riui,     Ibid.  14-08.  'a ax' 

#a-(jVoy  y  ouv  ttu^x  y.xi  livvxp'.xt.      Suppl.  980.    Kxt  (Ah  ^xXccy^x?  tx<70   lare^ci 

«'».     Iph,  Aul.  28.  OvKi  xyxf,txt  rxiiT   «v^^o$  x^io-r'icdg.     The  rhythm 
of  the  first  hemistich  of  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth  and  se- 
venth 
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venth  of  these  verses,  and  of  the  second  hemistich  of  the  third 
8nd  sixtli,  is  rather  dactylic  than  anapestic.  The  same  ellect 
is  always  procfuced,  when  tlie  three  last  syllables  of  a  word, 
which  are  capable  of  standing  in  the  verse  as  an  anapest,  are 
divided,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  between  a  dactyl  and 
the  following  foot.  In  the  l^rometheus,  Mr  Blomfield  has  judi- 
ciously adopted  Bothe's  emendation,  rov^  y^^  Tr^o^arxg.  In  comic 
anapestics,  such  faults  may  generally  be  corrected  with  great 
ease.  Aristoph.  Nub.  293.  Kui  a-ifio^cn  y',  J  vo^vrifAnrot.  Read, 
Xijiof^xt  ^ttr'y  tj  7roXvrifx.7irot,  Ibid.  4-20.  'AAA'  gvsxsv  yg  "^v^yig  e-rs^^ug^ 
Reaa,  'AAA*  ovnxoe.  yg.      Vesp.  687.    '^Oruv  dc-sXDh   f^iK^oiy.iov  c-oi.      Read 

SCI  fllt^XXtOy.         Ibid.     715.     'AAA'  OTTOTXV  f^lv     ^UO-UT     UVTOI.         Read     OTTCT     CJP 

as  two  words.  Ar.  494.  Hh  hKxrr,ii  yci^  Tron  -xxioae^lo-j.  Read,  E/V 
y<t^  2iKocrr)f.  Ibid.  569.  12^  tt^ots^^  oiT  rov  A<05  otyToy.  Read,  £2/  ^s7 
Tr^OTi^co.  Lys.  571.  'E|  Is^icov  dh  x.xt  KXutrz-ii^iJi.  Read,  'Ex  rZt  ieiui  Tcccl 
nXaxritj^uf.  Thesm.  804.  Nxva-ifix^i^g  f^h  (,«.^y  Brunch.),  lirrA'v  Icttiv^ 
Read,  "Httw?  fAiv  Nxva-tfAx^vig  l(f\ii.  Eccl.  516.  Ov^if^tx  yx^  ^iivoli^x  (rou» 
Read,    Ov^l  fAix   ya^  c-ov   hivoli^x.      Ibid.  624.    Mn^i/^ixg    ^  l^VTsryif^x  kU«u 

Read,  Mvi^l  fciu?  vi.     Plut.  588.  f^n^o^ivo^  yu^  x.ui  /3at;A0|tt£w?.     Read> 

El  (pii^o^iwi;  xxi  /iovXoficivog. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  this  great  cri- 
tic, who,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry,  than  can  be  collected  from  all 
the  numerous  volumes  of  his  predecessors.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  only  to  express  a  hope,  that  our  strictures  may  contribute 
in  some  degree  to  the  information  of  such  younger  students  in 
Greek  literature,  as  are  disposed  to  peruse  the  preface  to  the 
Hecuba  with  that  care  and  attention  which  it  so  eminently  de- 
serves, and  without  which  its  merits  cannot  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. 


Art.  IV.  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  Jame& 
Caulfield^  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Knight  of  St  Patrick^  cSr.  Sfc» 
By  Francis  Hardy  esq.  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  three  last  Parliaments  of  Ireland.  4to.  pp.  436. 
London.     1810. 

T^His  is  the  life  of  a  Gentleman,  written  by  a  Gentleman  j — 
•*■  and,  considering  the  tenor  of  many  of  our  late  biogra- 
phies, this  of  itself  is  no  slight  recommendation.  But  it  is, 
moreover,  the  life  of  one  who  stood  foremost  in  the  political 
history  of  Ireland  for  fifty  years  preceding  her  union, — tliat  is, 
for  the  whole  period  during  which  Ireland  had  a  history  or  po- 
litics of  her  own- — written  by  one  who  was  a  witness  and  a  shar- 
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er  in  the  scene,— -a  man  of  fair  talents  and  liberal  views,— -and 
distin£ruished,  beyond  all  writers  on  recent  politics  that  we  have^ 
ever  met  with,  for  the  handsome  and  indulp^eiit  terms  in  whicl 
he  speaks  of  his  political  op])oneiits.  The  work  is  enlivened^ 
too,  will)  various  anecdotes  and  fragments  of  the  corres]:)ond- 
ence  of  persons  eminent  for  talents,  learning,  and  political  ser- 
yices  in  both  countiics;  and  with  a  great  number  of  characters 
sketched  with  a  vei-y  j-)owerfal,  thougli  somewliat  too  favourably 
hand,  of  almost  all  who  distinguished  themselves,  during  thii 
tnomontous  period,  on  the  scene  of  Irish  aftiiirs. 

,  From  v>luit  wc  have  now  said,  the  reader  will  conclude  tha 
we  think  very  favourably  of  this  book;  And  we  do  think  it  both 
entertaining  and  instructive.  But — (for  there  is  always  a  hut  \\ 
a  Reviewer's  praises)— it  has  also  its  faults  and  imperfections 
and  tliese,  alas  !  so  great  and  so  many,  that  it  requires  all  th 
good  nature  we  can  c^tch  by  sympathy  from  the  author,  not  to^ 
treat  him  now  and  then  with  a  terrible  and  exemplary  severity. 
He  seems,  in  the  fii'st  place,  to  have  l>egun  and  endecl  his  book, 
without  ever  forming  an  idea  of  the  distin<  tion  between  })rivateand 
public  history;  and  sometimes  tells  us  stories  about  Lord  Charle- 
mont, and  about  people  who  were  merely  among  his  accidental 
acquaintance,  far  too  long  to  find  a  place  even  in  a  biographical 
memoir ; — and  sometimes  enlarges  ujion  matters  of  general  his- 
tory, with  which  Lord  Charlemont  has  no  other  connexion, 
than  that  they  liappened  during  his  life,  with  a  minuteness  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  professed  annalist.  The  biography 
again  is  broken,  not  only  by  large  patches  of  historical  mat- 
ter, but  by  miscellaneous  reflections,  and  anecdotes  of  all  man- 
lier of  persons ;  while,  in  the  historical  part,  he  successively 
makes  the  most  unreasonable  presumptions  on  the  reader's  know- 
ledge, his  ignorance  and  his  curiosity, — overlaying  him,  at  one 
time,  with  anxiouii  and  uninteresting  details,  and,  at  another, 
omitting  even  such  general  and  summary  notices  of  the  progress 
of  events  as  are  necessary  to  connect  liis  ocaisional  narratives 
and  reflections. 

The  most  consf)icuous  and  extraordinary  of  his  irregularities, 
Iiowever,  is  that  of  his  style  ;— which  touches  upon  all  the  ex- 
tremes of  composition,  almost  in  every  page,  or  every  para- 
graph ; — or  rather,  is  entirely  made  up  of  those  extremes,  with- 
out ever  ixsting  for  an  instant  in  a  medium,  or  affording  any 
pause  lor  softening  the  effects  of  its  ccintrasts  and  transitions. 
Sometimes,  and  indeed  most  frequently,  it  is  familiar,  loose  and 
collcx^uial,  beyond  the  common  pitch  of  serious  conversation ; 
at  other  times  by  far  too  figurative,  rhetorical  and  ambitious, 
for  the  sober  tone  of  history.     Here,  it  riuis  into  little  trifling 
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jokes  and  stories;  there,  into  weighty  aphorisms  and  potent  an* 
tithcscs.  One  pa<Tc  is  filled  with  vul*Tar  idiom  and  ungramma- 
tieal  iamiliarity  j  and  another  teems  witii  more  classical  allu- 
sions, than  would  serve  to  season  a  whole  quarto  of  parliament- 
ary orations.  The  ingenious  author,  in  short,  has  never  hit, 
by  any  accident,  upon  the  proper  tone  for  impressive  narrative, 
or  important  discussion  ;  but  is  perpetually  carried  away,  by  am- 
bition, or  carelei^sness,  or  vivacity  of  temper,  or  deficiency  of 
taste,  into  all  sorts  of  strange  and  contradictory  excesses.  To 
our  colder  temperaments,  a  good  deal  of  this  a])pcars  strained 
and  unnatural ;  but,  to  an  liishman,  it  is  very  probably  natu- 
ral enough  ;  and  indeed,  the  whole  work  bears  more  resem- 
blance, to  the  animated  and  versatile  talk  of  a  man  of  generous 
feehngs  and  excitable  imagination,  than  the  mature  production 
of  an  author  who  had  dihgently  corrected  his  manuscript  for 
the  press,  with  the  fear  of  the  public  before  his  eyes.  There  is 
a  spirit  about  the  work,  fiowever, — independent  of  the  spirit  of 
candour  and  indulgence  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, — which 
redeems  many  of  its  faults;  and,  looking  upon  it  in  the  light 
of  a  memoir  by  an  intelligent  contemporary,  leather  than  a  re- 
gular history  or  j)rofound  dissertation,  we  think  that  its  value 
vdll  not  be  injured  by  a  comparison  with  any  work  of  this  de* 
seription  that  has  been  recently  offered  to  the  public. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Lord  Charlcmont  in- 
dividually,—though  by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  at  least  in 
its  adjuncts  and  digressions, — may  be  digested  into  a  very  short 
summary.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1728  ;  and  received  a 
private  education  under  a  succession  of  preceptors,  of  various 
merit  and  assiduity.  In  174-6  he  w^ent  abroad,  without  having 
l)een  either  at  a  public  school  or  an  university  ;  and  yet  appears 
to  have  been  earlier  distinguished,  both  for  scholarship  and  polite 
manners,  than  most  of  the  ingenuous  youths  that  are  turned  out 
by  these  celebrated  seminaries.  He  remained  on  the  Continent  no 
less  than  nine  years  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  extended  his  tra- 
vels to  Greece,  Turkey  and  Egypt ;  and  formed  an  intimate 
and  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  historian  David 
Hume,  whom  he  met  both  at  Turin  and  Paris — tiie  President 
Montesquieu — the  Marchese  Maffei — Cardinal  Albani — Lord 
Rockingham — the  Due  de  Nivernois — and  various  other  emi- 
nent persons.  He  had  rather  a  dislike  to  the  French  national 
character  ;  though  he  admired  their  literature,  and  the  gener^il 
politeness  of  their  manners. 

In  1755  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  at  the  age  of  28  ; 
an  object  of  interest  and  respect  to  all  parties,  and  to  all  indivi- 
duals of  consequence  in  the  kingdom.     His,  intimacy  with  Lord 
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John  Cavendish  naturally  difposed  him  to  be  on  a  good  footing 
witli  his  brother,  who  was  then   Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  '  the 

*  outset  of  his  politics, '  as  he  has  himself  observed,  *  gave  rea- 
'  son  to  suppose  that  his  life  would  be  much  more  courtly  than 

*  it  proved  to  be.  '  The  first  scene  of  profligacy  and  court  in- 
trigue, however,  which  he  witnessed,  determined  him  to  act  a 
more  manly  part — *  to  be  a  Freeman, '  as  Mr  Hardy  says,  '  in 

*  the  purest  sense  of  the  word,  opposing  the  court  or  the  peo- 
*^  pie  indiscriminately,  whenever  he  saw  them  adopting  errone- 

*  ous  or  mischievous  opinions.  *  To  this  resolution,  his  bio- 
grapher adds 5  that  he  had  the  virtue  and  finnness  to  adhere ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  uniformly  in  opposition 
to  the  court  for  the  long  remainder  of  his  Hfe  ! 

Though  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, he  alwnys  had  a  house  in  Loiidon,  where  he  passed  a 
good  part  of  the  winter,  till  1773  ;  when  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  duty  induced  him  to  transfer  his  residence  almost  entirely 
to  Ireland.  The  polish  of  his  manners,  however,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition, — his  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
the  unsuspected  purity  and  firmness  of  his  political  principles, 
had  before  this  time  secured  him  the  friendship  of  almost  all 
the  distinguished  men  who  adorned  England  at  this  period. 
Witli  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Buike,  and  Mr  Beauclerk — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr  Johnson,  Sir  William  Chalmers — and  many  o- 
thers  of  a  similar  character — he  was  always  particularly  inti- 
mate. Duj'ing  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, in  1772,  he  was,  without  any  solicitation,  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Earl ;,  and  was  very  much  distinguished  and 
consulted  during  the  short  period  of  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration ; — though  neither  at  tlmt  time,  nor  at  any  other,  invest- 
ed with  any  officral  situation.  In  1768,  he  married  j  and  in 
1.780,  he  was  chosen  General  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  con- 
elucted  himself  iii  that  delicate  and  most  important  command, 
with  a  degree  of  temper  and  judgment,  liberality  and  firmness, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  contiibuted,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
>>oth  to  the  efhcjicy  and  tlie  sjifety  of  that  most  perilous  but  ne- 
cessary experiment.  The  rest  of  his  histor}^  is  soon  told.  He 
was  tlie  early  patron,  and  the  constant  friend  of  Mr  Grattan  ; 
a-nd  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  celebrated  Single-Speech 
Hamilton  to  the  ac(juaintince  of  Mr  Burke.  Though  very 
©arly  disposed  to  relieve  the  Cutliolics  from  a  part  of  their  disa- 
bilities, he  certaiiily  was  doubli'ui  oi' the  prudence,  or  proj^ricty, 
of  their  more  recent  pretensions.  He  was  from  first  to  last. a 
zealous,  active  and  temperate  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform. 
TT».  UPS  Hv/r>e  to  the  Ltoisktive   Fnioii   with  Grcaf  Britain. 
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He  was  uniformly  steady  to  his  principles,  and  faithful  to  his 
friends ;  and  seems  to  have  divided  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
pretty  equally  between  those  elegant  studies  of  literature  and 
art  by  which  his  youth  had  been  delighted,  and  those  patriotic 
duties  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  middle  age.  The  sittings  of 
the  Irish  Academy,  over  which  he  presided  from  its  first  found- 
ation, were  frequently  held  at  Charlemont  House; — and  he  al- 
w^ays  extended  the  most  munificent  patronage  to  the  professors 
of  art,  and  the  kindest, indulgence  to  youthful  talents  of  every 
description.  His  health  had  declined  gradually  from  about  the 
year  1790;  and  he  died  in  August  1799, — esteemed  and  re- 
gretted by  all  who  had  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  in 
public  or  in  private,  as  a  friend  or  as  an  opponent. — Such  is  the 
sure  reward  of  honourable  sentinients,  and  mild  and  steady 
principles  !  ,  , 

To  this  branch  of  the  history  belongs  a  considerable  part  of 
the  anecdotes  and  characters  with  which  the  book  is  enlivened  ; 
and,  in  a  particular  manner,  those  which  Mr  Hardy  has  given » 
in  Lord  Charlemont's  own  words,  from  the  private  papers  and 
memoirs  which  have  been  put  into  his  hands.  His  Lordship 
appears  to  have  kept  a  sort  of  journal  of  every  thing  interesting 
that  befcl  him  through  life,  and  especially  during  his  long  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent.  From  this  document  Mr  Hardy  has 
made  copious  extracts,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  narrative  ;  and 
the  general  style  of  them  is  undoubtedly  very  creditable  to  tlie  no- 
ble author  ; — a  little  tedious,  perhaps,  now  and  then,-^and  gene- 
rally a  little  too  studiously  and  maturely  composed,  for  the  pri- 
vate memoranda  of  a  young  man  of  talents  ; — :but  always  in 
the  style  and  tone  of  a  gentleman,  and  with  a  character  of  ra- 
tionality, and  calm  indulgent  benevolence,  that  is  infinitely  more 
pleasing  than  sallies  of  sarcastic  wit,  or  periods  of  cold-blooded 
speculation. 

One  of  the  first  characters  that  appears  on  the  scene,  is  our 
excellent  countryman,  the  celebrated  David  Hume,  whom  Lord 
Charlemont  first  met  with  at  Turin,  in  the  year  17.30  : — and  of 
whom  he  haS  given  an  account  rather  more  entertaining,  we  be- ' 
lieve,  than  accurate.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  re- 
cords with  perfect  fidelity  the  impression  which  he  tlien  received 
from  the  appearance  and  conversation  of  that  distinguished  phi- 
losopher. But,  with  all  our  respect  for  Lord  Charlemont,  we 
cannot  allow  a  young  L'ish  Lord,  on  his  first  visit  at  a  foreign 
court,  to  have  been  precisely  the  person  most  capable  of  ap- 
pretiating  the  vakie  pf  such  a  man  as  David  Flume  \ — and 
hough  there  is  a  great  fimd  of  truth  in   the  following  ob- 
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servations,  we  think  they  ilkistrate  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  person  who  makes  them,  fully  as  much  as  that  of  him  to 
whom  they  are  applied. 

*  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his  real 
character  than  David  Plume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were 
baffled  by  his  countenance  ;  neither  could  the  most  skilful,  in  that: 
science,  pretend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad^ 
and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than'* 
that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes,  vacant  and  spiritless  ;  and  the  corpu- 
lence cf  his  whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the 
idea  cf  a  turtle-eating  alderman,  than  of  a  refined  philosopher^ 
His  speech,  in  Enghsh,  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest 
Scotch  accent ;  and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laugh- 
able ;  so  that  wisdom,  most  certainly,  never  disguised  herself  before 
in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  Though  now  near  fifty  years  old,  he  was 
healthy  and  strong  ;  b«t  his  health  and  strength,  far  from  being  ad- 
vantageous to  his  figure,  instead  of  manly  comeliness,  had  only  the 
appearance  of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an  uniform  added  greatly  to 
his  natural  awkwardness  5.  for  ha  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of  the  trained 
bands.  Sinclair  was  a  Lieutenant-general,  and  was  sent  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that  their 
quota  of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese. 
It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  that  his  secretary  should  appear 
to  be  an  officer  ;  and  Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet. 

*  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  exterior^  it  is  but  fair  that 
I  should  state  my  good  opinion  of  his  character.  Oi  all  the  philo- 
sophers of  Iiis  sect,  none,  I  believe,  ever  joined  more  real  benevo- 
lence  to  its  mischievous  principles,  than  my  friend  Hume.  His  love 
to  mankind  was  universal,  and  vehement ;  and  there  was  no  service 
he  would  not  cheerfully  have  done  to  his  fellow- creatures,  exceptin^^- 
only  that  of  suffering  them  to  save  their  souls  in  their  own  way- 
He  was  tender-hearted,  friendly,  and  charitable  in  the  extreme.  *  i 
p.  8,  9.  _ 

His  Lordship  then  tells  a  story  in  illustration  of  the  philoso- 
pher's benevolence,  which  we  have  no  other  reason  for  leaving 
out — but  that  we  know  it  not  to  be  true ;  and  concludes  a  Httle  jj 
dissertation  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  doctrines,  with  the 
followiug  httle  anecdote  ;  of  the  authenticity  of  v/hich  also,  wei 
shotdd  entertain  some  doubts,  did  it  not  appear  likely  to  havet 
fallen  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

*  He  once  professed  himself  the  admirer  of  a  young,  most  beau-' 
tiful,  and  accomplished  lady,  at  Turin,  who  only  laughed  at  hist 
passion.  One  day  he  addressed  her  in  the  usual  common-place? 
strain,  that  he  was  alime^  aneanii-^^^  Oh  /  pour  aneanii, "  replied 
the  lady,  "  ce  n^cst  en  effU  £?<*  ime  ojperaticn  trh  natiirdh  dc  v6trei\ 
SJjfSitm^^  ^-     p.  IQ. 
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The  follovring  passages  arc  from  a  later  part  of  the.  journal : 
;)iit  indicate  u\e.  same  turn  of  mind  in  the  observer. 

*  Hume^s  fashion  at  Paris,  wlien  he  was  there  as  Secretary  to 
l^ord  Hertford,  was  tnily  ridiculous  ;  and  nothing  ever  marked,  in  a 
more  striking  manner,  the  whimsical  genius  of  the  French.  No 
man,  from  liis  manners,  was  surely  less  formed  for  their  society,  or 
less  likely  to  meet  with  their  approbation  ;  but  that  flimsy  philoso- 
phy which  pervades  and  deadens  even  their  most  licentious  novels, 
was  then  the  folly  of  the  day.  Freethinking  and  English  frocks 
.were  the  fashion,  and  the  Anglomanie  was  the  ton  da  pais.  From 
what  has  been  already  said  of  him,  it  is  apparent  that  his  conversa- 
tion to  strangers,  and  partic^ilarly  to  Frenchmen,  could  be  little  de- 
lightful; and  still  more  particularly,  one  would  suppose,  to  French- 
women. And  yet,  no  lady's  toilette  was  complete  without  Hume's 
attendance.     At  the  opera,  liis  broad,  unmeaning  face  was   usually 

-seen  entre  deux  jolis  minois.  The  ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and 
the  ton  v/as  deism  ;  a  species  of  philosophy  ill  suited  to  the  softer 
sex,  in  whose  delicate  frame  weakness  is  interesting,  and  timidity  a 
charm.  But  the  women  in  France  were  deists,  as  with  us  they  were 
charioteers.  How  my  friend  Hume  was  able  to  endure  the  encoun- 
ter of  these  French  female  Titans,  'I  know  not.  In  England,  either 
Iiis  philosophic  pride,  or  his  conviction  that  infidelity  was  ill  suited 
^:o  women,  made  him  perfectly  averse  from  the  initiiition  of  ladies 
into  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine.'     p.  121,  122. 

*  Nothing, '  adds  his  Lordship,  in  another  place,  *  ever  showed 
a  mind  more  truly  beneficent  than  Hume's  whole  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  Rousseau.  That  story  is  too  well  knovm  to  be  repeated  ; 
rmd  exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  Hume's  heart,  whilst  it  displays 

fthe  strange  and  unaccountable  vanity -and  madness  of  the  French, 
or  rather  Swiss  moralist.  When  first  they  arrived  together  from 
France,  happening  to  meet  wiih  Hume  in  the  Park,  I  wished  him 
joy  of  his  pleasing  connexion  ;  and  particularly  hinted,  that  I  was 
convinced  he  must  be  perfectly  happy  in  his  new  friend,  as  their 
sentiments  were,  I  believed,  nearly  similar.  *  Why  no,  man,'  said 
he,  '  in  that  you  are  mistaken.  Rousseau  ;is  not  what  you  think 
him  ;  he  has  a  hankering  after  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  is  little  better 
than  a  Christian,  in  a  way  of  his  own.  *     p.  120. 

*  In  London,  where  he  often  did  me  the  honour  to  communicate 
the  manuscripts  of  his  additional  Essays,  before  their  publication,  I 
have  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  our  intimacy,  asked  him,  whether 
he  thought  that,  if  his  opinions  were  universally  to  take  place,  man- 
kind would  not  be  rendered  more  unhappy  than  they  now  were  ;  and 
whether  he  did  not  suppose,  that  the  curb  of  religion  was  necessary 
to  human  nature  ?  *  The  objections, '  answered  he,  *  are  not  with- 
out weight ;  but  error  never  can  produce  good ;  and  truth  ought  to 
take  place  of  all  considerations. '  He  never  failed,  indeed,  in  the 
midst  of  any  controversy,  to  give  its  due  praise  to  every  thing  toler- 
abl-e  that  was  either  said  or  written  against  him.     His  sceptical 
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turn  made  him  doubt,  and  consequently  dispute,  every  thing ;  yet 
was  he  a  fair  and  pleasant  disputant.  He  heard  with  patience, 
and  answered  without  acrimony.  Neither  was  his  conversation  at 
any  time  offensive,  even  to  his  more  scrupulous  companions.  His 
good  sense,  and  good  nature,  prevented  his  saying  any  thing  that 
■was  likely  to  shock  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  provoked  to  ar- 
gument, that,  in  mixed  companies,  he  entered  into  his  favourite 

topics.'     p.  125.        ' 

■   ,  -     •■     . 

Another  of  the  eminent  persons  of  whom  Lord  Charleraont 
lias  recorded  his  impressions  in  his  own  hand,  was  the  celebrated 
Montesquieu;  of  whose  acquaintance  Jie  says,  and  with  sonie 
reason,  he  was  more  vain,  than  of  having  seen  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  He  and  another  English  gentleman  paid  their  first  visit 
to  him  at  his  seat  near  Bourdeaux ;  and  the  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  their  introduction. 

*  The  first  appointment  with  a  favourite  mistrees,  could  not  have 
rendered  our  night  more  restless  than  this  flattering  invitation  ;  and 
the  next  morning  we  set  out  so  early,  that  we  arrived  at  his  villa 
before  he  was  risen.  The  servant  showed  us  into  his  library  ;  where 
the  first  object  of  curiosity  that  presented  itself  was  a  table,  at  which 
ke  had  apparently  been  reading  the  night  before,  a  book  lying  upon 
it  open,  turned  down,  and  a  lamp  extinguished.  Eager  to  know 
the  nocturnal  studies  of  this  great  philosopher,  we  immediately  flew 
to  the  book.  It  was  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Woiks,  containing  his  Ele- 
gies, and  open  at  one  of  the  most  gallant  poems  of  that  master  of 
love.  Before  we  could  overcome  our  surprise,  it  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  entrance  of  the  president,  vrhose  appearance  and  man- 
ner was  totally  opposite  to  the  idea  which  we  had  formed  to  our- 
selves of  him.  Instead  of  a  grave,  austere  philosopher,  whose  pre- 
sence might  strike  with  awe  such  boys  as  we  were,  the  person  who 
now  addressed  us,  was  a  gay,  polite,  sprightly  Frenchman  ;  who, 
:after  a  thousand  genteel  compliments,  and  a  thousand  thanks  for 
the  honour  we  had  done  him,  desired  to  know  whether  we  would 
not  breakfast ;  and,  upon  our  declining  the  offer,  having  already 
eaten  at  an  inn  not  far  from  tlie  house,  *  Come,  then, '  says  he^ 
*  let  us  walk ;  the  day  is  fine,  arid  I  long  to  show  you  my  villa, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  it  according  to  the  English  taste, 
and  to  cultivate  and  dress  it  in  the  English  manner.'  Following 
him  into  the  farm,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  skirts  of  a  beautiful  wood, 
cut  into  walks,  and  paled  round,  the  entrance  to  which  was  batri- 
cadoed  with  a  movea{?le  bar,  about  three  ftet  high,  fastened  with  a 
padlock.  *  Come,'  said  he,  searching  in  his  pocket,  *  it  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  wait  for  the  key  ;  you,  I  am  sure,  can  leap  as 
well  as  I  can,  and  this  bar  shall  not  stop  me.  *  So  saying,  he  ran 
at  the  bar,  and  fairly  jumped  over  it,  while  we  followed  him  with 
^azement,  though  not  without  delight,  to  see  the  philosopher  likely 
to  become  our  playfellow.  *  p.  32,  33. 
'-  '-      •■■  ,  «  la 
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*  In  Paris,  I  have  frequently  met  him  in  company  with  ladies, 
^nd  have  been  as  often  astonished  at  the  politeness,  the  gallantry, 
and  sprightliness  of  his  behaviour.  In  a  word,  the  most  accom- 
plished, the  most  reiined  pel it-j7iditre  of  Paris,  could  not  have  been 
more  amusing,  from  the  liveliness  of  his  chat,  xior  could  have  been 
more  inexhaustible  in  that  sort  of  discourse  which  is  best  suited  to ! 
women,  than  this  venerable  philosopher  of  seventy  years  old.  But 
at  this  we  shall  not  be  suprised,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  profound 
author  of  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  was  also  author  of  the  Persian  Let- 
ters, and  of  the  truly  gallant  Temple  de  Gnide.  '     p.  36. 

The  following  opinion,  from  such  a  quarter,  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  produced  more  effect  than  it  seems  to  have 
done,  on  so  warm  an  admirer  as  Lord  Charlemont, 

♦  In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  Ireland,  and  its  interests, 
have  often  been  the  topic  j  and,  upon  these  occasions,  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  an  advocate  for  an  Union  between  that  country  and 
England.  "  Were  I  an  Irishman,  "  said  he,  "  I  should  certainly 
wish  for  it ;  and,  as  a  general  lover  of  liberty,  I  sincerely  desire  it ; 
and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  an  inferior  country,  connected  with 
one  much  her  superior  in  force,  can  never  be  certain  of  the  perma- 
nent enjoyment  of  constitutional  freedom,  unless  she  has,  by  her  re- 
presentatives, a  proportional  share  in  tlie  legislature  of  the  superior 
kingdom.  "     p.  36. 

Ot  Lord  Cliarlemont's  English  friends  and  associates,  none 
is  represented,  perhaps,  in  more  lively  and  pleasing  colours 
than  Topham  Beauclcrk,  to  the  graces  of  whose  conversation 
even  the  fastidious  Dr  Johnson  has  borue  such  powerful  tes- 
timony. Lord  Charlemont,  and,  indeed,  all  who  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  him,  represent  him  as  more  accomplish- 
ed and  agreeable  in  society,  thito  any  man  of  his  age — of  ex- 
quisite taste,  perfect  good-breeding,  and  unblemished  integri- 
ty and  honour.  Undisturbed,  too,  by  ambition,  or  political 
animosities,  and  at  his^  ease  with  regard  to  fortune,  he  might 
appear  to  be  placed  at  the  very  summit  of  human  felicity, 
.  and  to  exempliiy  that  fortunate  lot  to  w  Inch  common  desti- 
nies aflibrd  such  various  exceptions.  But  there  is  no  such 
lot.  This  happy  man,  so  universally  acceptable,  and  with 
such  resources  in  himself,  was  devoured  b}^  entmi ;  and  proba- 
bly envied,  with  good  reason,  the  condition  of  one  half  of  those 
laborious  ar.d  discontented  beings  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
envy  and  admiration,  lie  was  querulous,  Lord  Charlemont 
assures  us — indifferent,  and  internally  contemptuous  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  world; — and,  hke  so  many  other  accom- 
plished persons,  upon  whom  the  vv^ant  of  employment  has  im- 
posed the  heavy  task,  of  self-occupation,  he  passed  Lis  life  in  a 
languid  and  unsatisfactory  manner  ;  absorbed  sometimes  in  play, 

i  sometimes  ill  study  J  and  seeking,  iu  yain,  Jlhe  wholesome. 
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exercise  of  a  stron«j  mind,  in  dcsultor)' reading,  or  contempti; 
ble  dissipation.  His  Letters,  however,  are  delightful ;  and  w< 
are  extremely  obliged  to  Mr  Hardy,  for  having  favoured  ni 
with  so  many  of  them.  It  is  so  seldom  that  the  pure,  animated 
and  unrestrained  language  of  polite  conversation,  can  be  foun< 
in  a  printed  book,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  tran 
scribing  a  considerable  part  of  the  specimens  before  us ;  which" 
while  they  exemplify,  in  the  happiest  manner,  the  perfect  styl 
of  a  gentleman,  serv^c  to  illustrate,  for  more  reflecting  readers 
the  various  sacrifices  that  are  generally  required  for  the  forma 
tion  of  the  envied  character  to  which  that  style  belongs.  A  ver 
interesting  essay  might  be  written  on  the  unhappiness  of  tho 
from  whom  nature  and  fortune  seem  to  have  removed  all  th 
causes  of  unhappiness ; — and  we  arc  sure  that  no  better  assor 
ment  of  proofs  and  iliui-tration  could  be  annexed  to  such  an  e 
say,  than  some  of  the  follov.ing  passages. 

*  I  have  been  but  once  at  the  club  since  you  left  England.  We 
v.-ere  entertained,  as  usual,  by  Dr  Goldsmith's  absurdity.  Mr  V. 
can  give  you  an  account  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  intends  paint- 
ing your  picture  over  again  ;  so  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  for 
some  time  :  It  is  true,  it  will  last  so  much  the  longer  ;  but  then  you 
aniay  wait  these  ten  years  for  it.  Elmsly  gave  me  a  commission  from 
you  about  Mr  Walpole's  frames  for  prints,  which  is  perfectly  unin- 
telligible :  I  wish  you  would  explain  it,  and  it  shall  be  punctually 
executed.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  promised  me  a  pair 
of  his  new  pheasants  for  you  ;  but  you  must  wait  till  all  the  crown- 
ed heads  in  Europe  have  been  served  first.  I  have  been  at  the  review 
^t  Portsmouth.     If  you  had  seen  it,  you  would  have  owned,  that  it  is  a 

very  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  King.     It  is  true,  made  a  job  of 

the  claret  to ,  who  furnished  the  first  tables  with  vinegar,  under 

tliat  denomination.  Charles  Fox  said,  that  Lord  S — wich  should 
have  been  impeached  !  What  an  abominable  world  do  weli  ve  in  1 
that  there  should  not  be  above  half  a  dozen  htmest  men  in  the  world, 
and  that  one  of  those  should  live  in  Ireland.  You  will,  perhaps,  be 
shocked  at  the  small  portion  of  honesty  that  I  allot  to  your  country  : 
but  a  sixth  part  is  as  much  as  comes  to  its  share ;  and,  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  the  other  five  may  be  in  Ireland  too;  for  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know  where  else  to  find  theni.  Your  philanthropy  en- 
gages you  to  think  well  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  ;  but  every 
year,  every  hour,  adds  to  my  misanthropy,  and  I  have  had  a  pret- 
ty considerable  share  of  it  for  some  years  past.  Leave  your  parlia- 
ment and  your  nation  to  shift  for  itself;  and  consecrate  that  time  to 
your  friends,  which  you  spend  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  inte- 
rest of  halt  a  million  of  scoundrels.  Since,  as  Pope  says, 
"  Life  can  little  else  supply, 

Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die,  " 
Do  not  let  us  lose  that  moment  that  we  have;  but  let  us  crjoy  all 
'  that 
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that  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  world- — the  pleasures  of  a  true  uninterrupt- 
ed friendship.  Let  us  leave  this  island  of  fog  and  iniquity,  and  sail 
to  purer  regions,  not  yet  quite  corrupted  by  European  manners.  It 
is  true,  you  must  leave  behind  you  Marino,  and  your  medals  ;  but 
you  wili  likewise  leave  behind  you  the  S~s  and  R — bys  of  this 
place.  I  know  you  will  say  you  can  do  all  this  without  flying  to  the 
other  pole,  by  shunning  the  society  of  such  wretches  :  but  what 
avails  it  to  me,  thatynu  are  the  very  man  I  could  wish,  when  I  am  sepa- 
rated fron^i  you  by  sea  and  land  ?  If  you  will  quit  Marino,  and  sail 
with  me,  T  will  fly  from  Almack's,  though,  whatever  evil  I  may 
have  suficred  from  my  connexion  with  that  place,  I.  shall  always 
^vith  gratitude  remember,  that  there  I  first  began  my  acquaintance 
with  you.  Why  should  fortune  have  placed  our  paltry  concerns  in 
two  different  islands?  If  we  could  keep  them,  they  are  not  worth 
one  hour's  conversation  at  Elmsly's.  If  liie  is  good  for  any  thing, 
it  is  made  so  by  the  society  of  those  whom  we  love.  At  all  events, 
1  will  try  to  come  to  Ireland,  and  shall  take  no  excuse  from  you, 
for  not  coming  early  in  the  winter  to  London.  The  club  exists  but 
by  your  presence.  The  flourishing  of  learned  men  is  the  glory  of 
the  state ; — Mr  Vesey  will  tell  you  that  our  club  consists  cf  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world  :  and  consequently  you  see  there  is  a  good 
and  patriotic  reason  for  you  to  return  to  England  in  the  winter.  * 
p.  168,  169. 

*  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  that  Lady  C.  is  as  you  wish. 
I  have  yet  remaining  so  much  benevolence  tov/ards  mankind,  as  to 
wish  that  there  may  be  a  son  cf  your's,  educated  by  you,  as  a 
specimen  of  v/hat  mankind  ought  to  be.  Goldsmith,  the  other  day, 
put  a  paragraph  into  the  newspapers,  in  praise  of  Lord  Mayor 
Townshcnd.  I'he  same  night  wc  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shel- 
buine,  at  Drury  Lane.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  para^ 
graph  to  him.  He  said  to  Goldsmith,  thai:  he  hoped  that  he  had 
mentioned  nothing  about  Malagrida  in  it.  '*  Do  you  know, "  an- 
swered Goldsmith,  "  that  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  why 
they  call  you  Malagrida  ;^r  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
man.  "  You  see  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say  ;  but  that  happy 
turn  of  expressi(in  »s  pecnllar  to  himself  Mr  Walpole  says,  that 
this  story  is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life.  Johnson  has  been 
confined  for  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  We  hear  that  he  was 
obliged  to  swim  over  to  the  main  land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow's  tail. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I^ady  Di.  has  promised  to  make  a  drawing  of  it. 
Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable  decay  :  unless  you  come  and  relieve 
it,  it  will  certainly  expire.  Would  you  imagine,  that  Sir  .Joshua 
Reynolds  Is  extremely  anxious  to  be  a  member  of  Almack's  ?  You 
see  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man  attempt.  That  den  is  not 
yet  opened,  consequently  I  have  not  been  there  ;  so,  for  the  present, 
i  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I  suppose  your  confounded  Irish  poli- 
tics take  up  your  whole  attention  at  present :  but  we  cannot  do  without 
you.     If  you  do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all  the  club  over  to 
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Ireland,  to  live  with  you,  and  that  will  drive  you  here  in  your  own 
defence.  Johnson  shall  spoil  your  books,  Goldsmith  pull  your  flovv- 
ers,  and  Boswell  talk  to  you.  Stay  then  if  you  can.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Lord. '     £.  1"6,  177,  178. 

*  I  hope  your  parliament  has  finished  all  its  absurdities,  and  that 
you  will  be  at  leisure  to  come  over  here  to  attend  your  club,  where 
you  will  do  much  more  good  than  all  tlie  patriots  in  the  world  ever' 
did  to  any  body,  viz.  you  will  make  very  many  of  your  friends  ex 
tremely  happy  ;  and  you  know  Goldsmith  has  informed  us,  that  nm 
form  of  government  ever  contributed  either  to  the  happiness  or  mi- 
sery of  any  one.  I  saw  a  letter  from  Foote,  with  an  account  of  am 
Irish  tragedy.  The  subject  is  Manlius  ;  and  the  last  speech  whick^ 
he  makes,  when  he  is  pushed  off  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  is^ 
'*  Sweet  Jesus,  where  am  I  going  ?  "  Pray  send  me  word  if  this  i« 
true.  We  have  a  new  comedy  here,  which  is  good  for  nothing.i 
Bad  as  it  is,  however,  it  succeeds  very  well,  and  has  almost  killed 
Goldsmith  v/ith  envy.  I  have  no  news,  either  literary  or  political, 
to  send  you.  Every  body,  except  myself,  and  about  a  million  of 
vulgar s,  are  in  the  country.  I  am  closely  coafined,  as  Lady  Di, 
expects  to  be  so  every  hour.  *     p.  178. 

*  I  must  how  entreat  you  to  lay  aside  your  politics  for  some  time, 
and  to  consider,  that  the  taking  care  of  your  health  is  one  of  the  i 
most  public-spirited  things  that  you  can  possibly  do  ;  for,  notwiih^B 
standing  your  vapour  about  Ireland,  I  do  not  believe  that  ycu 
can  very  well  spare  one  honest  man.  Our  politicians,  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  are  all  asleep ;  but  I  hear  they  are  to  be  awaken- 
ed next  Monday,  by  a  printer,  who  is  ordered  to  attend  the  bar  of 
the  House,  for  having  abused  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.  They  have  al- 
ready passed  a  vote,  that  Sir  Fletcher^s  character  is  immaculate, 
and  will  most  certainly  punish  the  printer  very  severely,  if  a  trifling 
circumstance  does  not  prevent  them,  viz.  that  the  printer  should, 
as  he  most  probably  will,  refuse  to  attend.  Our  club  has  dwin- 
dled away  to  nothing.  Nobody  attends  but  Mr  Chambers ;  and  he 
is  going  to  the  East  Indies.  Sir  Joshua  and  Goldsmith  have  got  in- 
to  such  a  round  of  pleasures,  that  they  have  no  time.     In  my  next 

I  will  send  you  a  long  history  of  all  our  friends  ;  and  particularly 
an  account  how  twelve  thousand  pounds  may  be  paid  without  ad- 
vancing one  single  shilling.  This  is  certainly  very  convenient ;  and, 
if  you  can  get  rid  of  all  your  feeling  and  morality  before  my  next 
letter  arrives,  you  may  put  it  in  practice,  as  probably  it  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  IrelanJ.  '     p.  179. 

*  Why  should  you  be  vexed  to  find  that  mankind  are  fools  and 
knaves  ?  I  have  known  it  so  long,  that  every  fresh  instance  of  it  a- 
muses  me,  provided  it  does  not  immediately  affect  my  friends  or  myself. 
Politicians  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  much  greater  rogues  than  other 
people  ;  'and  as  their  actions  affect,  in  general,  private  persons  less 
than  other  kinds  of  villany  do,  I  cannot  find  tliat  I  am  §o  angiy  with 
them.    It  is  true,  that  the  leading  men  in  both  countries  at  present, 
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are,  I  believe,  the  most  corrupt,  abandoned  people  in  the  nation. 
But  now  that  I  am  upon  this  wortliy  subject  of  human  nature,  I 
will  inform  you  of  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  discovery  of 
Otaheite.  '  p.  180. 

*  There  is  another  curiosity  here,  Mr  Bruce.  His  drawings  are 
the  most  beautiful  things  you  ever  saw,  and  his  adventures  more 
wonderful  than  those  of  Sinbad  the  sailor, — and  perhaps  as  true.  I 
am  much  more  afflicted  with  the  account  you  send  me  of  you,r 
health,  than  I  am  at  die  corruption  of  your  ministers.  I  always 
hated  politics :  and  I  now  hate  them  ten  times  worse  ;  as  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  they  coiitribnte  towards  your  ill  health.  You  do 
me  great  justice  in  thinking,  that  whatever  concerns  you,  must  inte- 
rest me  ;  but  as  I  wish  you  most  sincerely  to  be  perfectly  happy,  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  the  villanous  proceedings  of  otliers  should 
make  you  miserable :  for,  in  that  case,  undoubtedly  you  will  never 
be  happy.  Charles  Fox  is  a  member  at  the  Turk's  Head  ;  but  not 
till  he  was  a  patriot ;  and  you  know,  if  one  repents,  &c.  There  is 
nothing  new,  but  Goldsmith's  Retaliation,  which  you  certainly  have 
seen.  Pray  tell  Lady  Charlemont,  from  me,  that  I  desire  she  may- 
keep  you  from  politics,  as  they  do  ciiilJren  from  sweetmeats,  tliat 
make  them  sick.  '     p.  181,  182. 

We  look  upon  these  extracts  as  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able; but  they  have  turned  out  to  be  so  lon:^,  that  we  mui?t  cut 
short  this  private  branch  of  the  history.  We  must  add,  how- 
ever, a  part  of  Lord  Charlemont's  account  of  Mr  Burke,  witji 
whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  continual 
correspondence,  till  his  extraordinary  breach  with  liis  former 
political  associates  in  1792.  IM^*  Hardy  does  not  exactly  know 
at  what  period  the  following  paper,  which  was  found  in  Lord 
Charlemont's  handwriting,  was  written. 

*  This  most  amiable  and  ingenious  man  was  private  secretary  t» 
Lord  Rockingham.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  relate  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  the  truth  of  which  I  can  assert,  and  which  does  ho- 
nour to  him  and  his  truly  noble  patron.  Soon  after  Lord  R-Ocking- 
ham,  upon  the  warm  recommendation  of  many  friends,  had  appoint- 
ed Burke  his  secretary,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  informed  him,  that 
lie  had  unwarily  taken  into  his  service  a  man  of  dangerous  principles, 
and  one  who  was  by  birth  and  education  a  papist  and  a  j:4cobite ;  a 
calumny  founded  upon  Burke^s  Irish  connexions,  which  were  most 
cf  them  of  that  persuasion,  and  upon  some  juvenile  follies  arising 
from  those  connexions.  The  Marquis,  whose  genuine  Whiggisra 
was  easily  alarmed,  immediately  sent  for  Burke,  and  told  him  what 
he  had  heard-  It  was  easy  for  Burke,  who  had  been  educated 
at  th.e  university  at  Dublin,  to  bring  testimonies  to  his  protestantisna  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  second  accusation,  which  was  wholly  founded 
pn  the  former,  it  was  soon  done  away  ;  and  Lord  Rockingham, 
readily  and  willingly  disabused,  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  sa- 
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«isfied  of  the  f:ilsehood  of  the  information  he  had  deceived,  and  tha^ 
lie  no  longer  harboured  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  intcgiity  of  hi 
•principles ;  when  Burke,  with  an  honest  and  disinterested  boldness 
told  his  Lordship  that  it  was  novr  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  b 
his  secretary  ;  that  the  reports  lie  had  heard  would  probably,  ever 
unknown  to  himself,  create  in  his  mind  such  suspicions,  as  migh 
prevent  his  thorougly  confiding  in  him  ;  and  that  no  earthly  consi 
-deration  should  induce  him  to  stand  in  that  relation,  with  a  man  wl 
<lid  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him*.  The  Marquis,  struck  witl 
this  manliness  of  sentiment,  which  so  exactly  corresponded  witli  th 
feelings  of  his  own  lieart,  frankly  and  positively  assured  him,  tha 
^vhathad  passed,  far  from  leaving  any  bad  impression  on  his  mind 
liad  only  served  to  fortify  liis  good  opinion ;  and  that, 
-otiier  reason,  he  might  rest  assured,  that  from  his  conduct  upon 
tihat  ocsasion  alone,  he  should  ever  esteem,  and  place  in  him  th 
2nost  unreserved  confidential  trust — a  promise  which  he  faithful^ 
performed.  Neither  had  he  at  anytime,  nor  his  friends  after  his 
■death,  the  least  reason  to  repent  of  that  confidence  ;  Burke  having 
ever  acted  towards  him  with  the  most  inviolate  faith  and  afi'ection, 
-and  towards  his  surviving  friends  with  a  constant  and  disinterested 
£delity,  which  was  proof  against  his  own  indigent  circumstances, 
and  the  magnificent  offers  of  those  in  power.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  his  early  habits  and  connexions,  though  they  could 
never  make  him  s^verve  from  his  duty,  had  given  his  mind  an  almost 
constitutional  bent  towards  the  popish  party.  Prudence  is,  indeed, 
the  only  virtue  he  does  not  possess ;  from  a  total  want  of  whici 
and  from  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  an  excellent  heart,  his  estlmatio 
in  England,  though  still  great,  is.certainly  diminished.*     p.  S'iS,  Sl-i."!"' 

We  have  liitl;icrto  kept  Mr  Hardy  himself  so  much  in  rlj^l^ 
l^ack  ground,  that  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to  lay  before  the  read 
er  the  sequel  which  he  has  furnkhed  to  the  preceding  notice  ( 
Lord  Cliarlemont.     The  passage  is  perfectly  characteristic 
the  ordinary  colloquial  style  of  the  book,  and  of  the  temper 
the  author ;  though  the  concluding  paragraph  is  ratlier  a  stron 
<5r  instance  of  bathos,  produced  by  good  nature,  than  he  often' 
■exhibits. 

*  Thus  far  Lord  Charlemont.  Something,  though  slight,  may- 
be here  added.  Burke's  disunion,  and  final  rupture  with  Mr  P'ox;, 
•were  attended  with  circumstances  so  distressing,  so  far  surpassing 
the  ordinary  limits  of  civil  rage,  or  personal  hostility,  that  the  mind 
really  aches  at  the  recollection  of  them.  But  let  us  view  him,  for 
an  instant,  in  better  scenes  and  better  hours.  He  was  social,  liospi- 
•table,  of  pleasing  access,  and  most  agreeably  communicative.  On© 
of  the  most  satisfactory  days  perhaps  that  I  ever  passed  in  my  lifi 
was  going  with  him,  ietc  ii-tetc,  from  London  to  Beconsfield.  H 
stopped  at  Uxbridge,  v/hilst  his  horses  were  feeding  ;  and,  happen 
ing  to  meet  seme  gentlemen,  of  I  know  not  v/hat  militia,  who  ap 
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i  V  ired  to  be  perfect  strangers  to  him,  he  entered  into  discourse  with 
them  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn.  His  conversation,  at  that  moment, 
completely  exemplified  what  Johnson  said  of  him — "  That  you  could 
not  meet  Burke  for  half  an  hour  under  a  shed,  without  saying  that 
he  was  an  extraordinary  man.  "  He  was,  on  that  day,  altogether 
uncommonly  instructive  and  agreeable.  Every  object  of  the  slight-* 
€..t  notoriety,  as  we  passed  along,  whether  of  natural  or  local  his- 
tory, furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for  conversation.  The 
House  at  Uxbridge,  where  the  treaty  was  held  during  Charles  the 
I  irsi's  time  ;  the  beautiful  and  undulating  grounds  of  Bulstrode-> 
formerly  the  residence  of  Chancellor  JefF^ries ;  and  Waller's  tomb 
in  Beconsfield  churchyard,  which, before  we  went  home,  we  visited,  and 
whose  character,  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an  orator,  he  shortly 
delineated,  but  with  exquisite  felicity  of  genius,  altogether  gave  au 
uncommon  interest  to  his  eloquence  ;  and,  although  one-and-twenty* 
years  have  now  passed  since  that  day,  I  entertain  the  most  vivid 
and  pleasing  recollection  of  it.  He  reviewed  the  characters  of  ma- 
il y  statesmen.  Lord  Bath's,  whom,  I  think,  he  personally  knew, 
and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  he  pourtrayed  in  nearly  the- 
same  words  which  he  used  with  regard  to  that  eminent  man,  in  hi> 
appeal  from  the  Old  Whigs  to  the  New.  He  talked  much  of  the 
great  Lord  Chatham  ;  and,  amidst  a  variety  of  particulars  concern* 
jng  him  and  his  family,  stated,  that  his  sister,  Mrs  Anne  Pitt,  used 
cften,  in  her  altercations  with  him,  to  say,  *'  That  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  except  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  "  "And,  ''  continued  Mr 
Burke,  "  no  matter  how  that  was  said  ;  but  v^hocver  relishes,  and 
reads  Spenser  as  he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of  the 
English  language.  "  These  were  his  exact  words.  Of  Mrs  Anne 
Pitt  he  said,  that  she  had  the  most  agreeable  and  uncommon  talents, 
and  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  perfectly  eloquent  per- 
son he  ever  heard  speak.  He  always,  as  he  said,  lamented  that  he 
did  not  put  on  paper  a  conversation  he  had  once  with  her  ;  on  w'hac 
subject  I  forget.  The  richness,  variety,,  and  solidity  of  her  discourse> 
absolutely  astonished  him. 

*  But  I  restrain  myself.  Before  I  take  leave  of  this  truly  eminent 
man,  so  long  connected  with  Lord  Charlemont,  and  whose  fame,  ue; 
an  author  and  philosophic  statesman  and  orator,  of  the  highest  rank, 
is  now  so  stabilitnted  !  let  me  add,  (and  it  is  a  slight  tribute  to  mo- 
dest and  retired  v/orth  to  add),  that  Mrs  Buike  appeared  to  me  a 
lady  of  uncommonlv  mild,  gentle,  and  most  engaging  ma,nners.  ' 
p.  344-346. 

We  slioiild  turn  now  to  the  public  or  historical:  part  of  Mr 
Hardy's  performance  ;  which  comprises  a  lively  and  almost  dra- 
matic representation  of  every  thing  that  befei  Ireland,  from  the 
year  1750  to  the  period  of  the  Union.  We  do  not,  however, 
propose  to  make  any  such  dangerous  experiment  on  the  pati- 
ence of  our  readers,  as  to  present  them  with  aji  abstract  of  all 
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this  histon'.  A  very  few  short  notices,  and  occasional  re- 
marks, are  all  that  our  abilities  or  our  limits  enable  us  to 
supply. 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II,  Ireland  still  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  a  country  that  had  been  recently  subdued  b^^ 
a  jealous  and  injudicious  concjueron  The  Catholics,  who  form- 
ed by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  population,  were  reduced — to 
express  it  in  one  word — to  the  condition  of  alien  enemies; — 
incapable  of  any  civil  rights,  and  only  exempted  from  actual 
inflictions  by  the  forbearance  of  those  among  whom  they  lived. 
In  point  of  political  rights,  the  Protestants  were  not  much  bet-: 
f^r  off.  Though  publicly  acknowledged  as  an  independent' 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  and  permitted  to  have  a 
national  Parliament  at  least  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  it  en- 
joyed, at  the  period  of  v,hich  we  are  speaking,  none  of  the  be- 
lielits,  either  of  national  or  even  provincial  freedom.  The  Par- 
liament, the  nomination  to  which  was  restricted  to  still  fewer 
liands  than  in  the  borough  elections  of  England,  was  clecte(f 
only  once  in  each  reign,  and  was  only  dissolved  by  the  demise 
c>f  the  Crown.  By  what  was  called  Poyning's  law,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Flenry  VH,  as  interpreted  by  usage,  and  the  3d  and 
4th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  no  bill  could  be  passed  or  adopted  in 
that  Parliament,  u^itil  it  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  his  privy  council — ^by  him  transmitted  to  the 
King  and  Council  in  England — and  returned  with  their  appro- 
bation ;  and  by  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  enacted,  that  th6j 
King  and  Parliament  of  England  might  make  laws  to  bind  th( 
kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland.  Thus,  it  was  first  provided^] 
that  no  laws  should  be  passed  but  such  as  had  been  prexnousl;^ 
recommended  by  the  King  and  his  English  council ;  and  theiij 
it  was  openly  stated,  that  the  English  Parliament  should,  of 
itself,  make  such  laws  for  the  governmeut  of  Ireland  as  to  thei 
in  their  wisdom  might  seem  proper. 

Such  was  the  state  of  political  servitude  in  which  Ireland 
was  then  placed ;  and  the  practical  eiFccts  ©f  it  were  such  as 
jr*ighthave  been  expected.  By  various  acts  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II,  King  William  aud  Queen  Anne,  Ireland  was  as 
completely  excluded  from  all  commerce  with  the  British  colo- 
nies, as  if  she  had  been  a  foreign  and  hostile  nation.  She  was 
directly  prohibited  from  importing  into  England  various  articles 
of  provisions  and  raw  produce  ;  and  her  woollen  trade,  whicl 
had  been  hor  great  staple,  was  completely  annihilated,  by  ai 
act  of  the  British  Parliament,  laying  on  a  duty  on  the  entry  oj 
Irish  woollens,  equivalent  to  an  entire  prohibition. 

Such  v.;  c.   {'rr  nes;?]y  a   ceiitnry,  the   degratled   state. of  .'Ir 
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land  ;  and  so  habituated  and  familiar  had  men  of  all  desriptiona 
become  with  the  idea  of  her  perfect  insignificance,  that  many 
of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  statesmen  that  England  has 
ever  known,  seem  to  have  regarded  her  interests  as  something 
too  trifling  and  worthless,  to  be  entitled  to  any  share  of  their 
attention.  8wift  himself,  to  whom  she  is  far  more  indebted 
than  to  any  other  individual  of  his  age,  makes  the  following 
simple,  but  most  emphatic  confession,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke — *  The  truth  is,  we  never  had  leisure  to 
think  of  that  country  while  we  were  in  power  !  '  The  country 
thus  forgotten  by  others,  was  not  very  mindful  of  itself.  Art 
English  faction  was  allowed  to  domineer  as  in  a  conquered  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  Parliament,  which  made  a  part  of  their  splen-, 
dour,  was  scarcely  so  far  honoured  as  to  be  made  an  instrument 
of  their  power.  The  ordinary  entry  in  the  journals  of  the  Lords 
tvas,  *  Prayers. — Ordered,  That  the  Judges  should  be  covered. 
*  — Adjourned.  *  And,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  there 
was  scarcely  a  debate  in  the  Session,  such  a  degree  of  formality 
and  decorum  was  observed,  that  one  member  who  came  into  the 
House  suddenly,  on  his  arrival  from  the  country,  obtained  for 
life  the  nickname  of  '  Tottenham  in  his  Boots, '  because  he  had 
ventured  into  this  august  assembly  in  his  travelling  habiliments. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  by  what  means,  and  by  what  degrees, 
this  unliappy  kingdom  at  length  regained  a  part  of  its  rights. 
The  writings  of  Swift  did  something,  in  the  long-run  ; — but  tlie 
progress  of  intelligence,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  did  more.  The  Irish  gentlemen,  better  e- 
ducated,  and  more  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  English  liberty, 
began  to  feel  the  burden,  and  to  resent  the  indignity  of  English 
domination.  The  mere  increase  of  the  population  which  they 
supported,  rendered  their  estates  of  greater  value  and  import- 
ance ;  and  the  dawnings  of  commercial  enterprise  and  opuJerce, 
though  grievously  7'epressed  by  the  unjust  and  rigorous  policy 
oJL  England,  began,  especially  in  the  North,  to  display  some 
of  their  natural  tendencies  in  favour  of  political  freedom  and 
independence.  Early  in  the  reign  of  the  present  King,  various 
political  pamphlets,  written  in  a  bold  and  patriotic  style,  a- 
roused  the  attention  of  the  public  ;  and  almost  the  first  indica- 
tion of  national  spirit  that  was  manifested  by  this  turbulent  na- 
tion, was  exhibited  in  the  zeal  with  which  petitions  were  every- 
where presented  for  abridging  the  duration  of  Parliament,  in 
the  year  1768.  The  aristocracy,  and  those  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  already  secure  of  a  seat  for  the  life  of  the  reigning 
prince,  were  generally  liostile  to  this  measure, — and  the'  local 
government  was  decidedly  against  it.     'Ilie  zeal  and  clamour  of 
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the  people,  h(r,vever,  was  so  great,  that  iiiany  out  of  fear,  and; 
many  out  of  love  for  po})ul;irity,  were  forced  to  couiitLrfeit 
great  zeal  in  its  behalf;  and  the  bill  was  ultimately  passed  througli 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  the  votes  of  thtise  who  secretly 
relied  upon  its  being  arrested  in  its  way  to  England,  by  the  oi^ 
ficial  terrors  of  the  Frivy  Council.  In  this  reasonable  expecta- 
tion, too,  they  were  gratified  for  two  successive  sessions  ; — but^ 
the  Privy  Council  at  last  thought,  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  transmitted  the  bill  to  England; — hypocri 
tically  trusting,  in  their  turn,  as  Mr  Hardy  assures  us,  tiiat  it 
would  never  be  retm-ned  by  the  Cabinet  of  that  country.  Other 
views,  however,  had  in  the  mean  time  suggested  themselves  to: 
the  Government. 

*  Enraged  widi  the  House  of  Commons  for  Its  dissimulation — with 
the  aristocracy  for  not  crushing  the  bill  at  once  ;  and,  amid  all  this 
confusion  and  resentment,  not  a  little  elated,  to  have  it  at  length  in 
their  pov/er  completely  to  humiliate  that  aristocracy,  which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  useful  obsequious  servitude,  not  only  galled  the  people, 
but  sometimes  mortified,  and  controlled  the  English  cabinet  itself; — 
afraid  of  popular  commotions  in  Ireland  ; — feeling,  as  English  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  Iiibh  public  was  In  the  right ;— as  statesmen,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  relinquish  at  once  what,  in  fact,  could  be  but  little 
longer  tenable, — diey  sacrificed  political  leaders,  privy  councillors, 
and  parliament,  to  their  fears,  their  hatred,  their  adoption  of  a  new 
policy,  and  though  last,  not  the  least  motive,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  their 
just  sense  of  the  English  constitution.  They  returned  the  bill,  and 
^■xvQ  orders  for  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament ;  which  was  dis- 
solved the  day  after  the  Lord  Lieutenant  put  an  end  to  the  session 
of  1768. '—p.  130,  131.  j 

We  are  not  disposed,  we  confess,  to  place  a  perfect  reliance!^ 
on  this  secret  history  of  the  great  measure  in  question ; — but 
fliat  its  ultimate  success  produced  a  general  sensation  of  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  of  joy,  and  occasionetl  no  Httle  mortification  to. 
many  wh<3  had  affected  to  be  most  zealous  in  the  cause,  we  can- 
not ailcv/  ourselves  to  doubt.  The  following  anecdote,  we  think, 
is  worth  extracting. 

*  It  Is  impossible  not  to  mention,  In  this  place,  an  anecdote  which 
I  heard  from  Lord  Charlemont,  as  well  as  others.  He  happened, 
at  this  time,  to  dine  with  one  of  the  great  parliamentary  leaders.  A 
large  company,  and,  as  Bubb  Dodington  says  of  some  of  his  dinners 
with  the  Pelhams,  much  drink,  and  much  good  humour.  In  the 
midst  of  this  festivity,  the  papers  and  letters  of  the  last  English 
packet,  which  had  just  come  in,  were  brought:  into  the  room,  and 
given  to  the  master  of  the  house.  Scarcely  had  he  read  one  or  two 
of  them,  when  it  appeared  that  he  was  extremely  agitated.  The 
company  was  alarmed.  "  What's  the  matter? — Nothing,  we  hope,' 
has  happened  tliat-;—  *'     "  Happened  !  (exclaiipcd  their  kind  host,^ 
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"'and  swearing  most  piteously,)  Happened  !  The  septennial  bill  is 
.  returned.  "  A  burst  of  joy  from  Lord  Charlemont,  and  the  very  few 
real  friends  of  the  bill,  who  happened  to  be  present !  The  majority 
of  the  company,  confused,  and,  indeed,  almost  astounded,  began, 
after  the  first  involuntary  dejection  of  their  features,  to  recollect  thut 
they  had,  session  after  sessjon,  openly  voted  for  this  bill,  with  many 
an  internal  curse^  Heaven  knows !  But  still  they  had  uniformly 
been  its  loudest  advocates  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  some- 
what decorous,  not  to  appear  too  much  cast  down  at  their  own  un- 
expected triumphs.  In  consequence  of  these  politic  reflections,  they 
endeavoured  to  adjust  their  looks  to  the  joyous  occasion  as  well  as 
they  could.*  But  they  were  soon  spared  the  awkwardness  of  assumed 
felicity.  "  The  bill  is  not  only  returned, "  continued  their  chieftain, 
"  but — but — the  parliament  is  dissolved  !  ''  "  Dissolved  !  Dissol- 
ved !  Why  dissolved  ?  "  **  My  good  friends,  I  can't  tell  you  why> 
or  wherefore  ;  but  dissolved  it  is,  or  v/ill  be  directly.  " 

*  Hypocrisy,  far  more  disciplined  than  theirs,  could  lend  its  aid  no 
further.  If  the  first  intelligence  which  they  heard  was  tolerably 
doleful;  this  was  complete  discomfiture.  They  sunk  into  taciturnity, 
and  the  leaders  began  to  look,  in  fact,  what  they  had  been  so  often 
politically  called,  a  company  of  Undertakers.  They  had  assisted  at 
the  parliamentary  funeral  cf  some  opponents  (Jones  Nevil,  for  in- 
stance) ;  and  now,  like  Charles  the  Fifth,  though  without  his  satiety 
of  worldly  vanities,  they  were  to  assist  at  their  own.  In  the  return 
of  this  fatal  bill  was  their  political  existence  completely  inurned- 
I-ord  Charlemont  took  advantage  of  their  silent  mood,  and  quietly 
withdrew  from  this  group  of  statesmen,  than  whom  a  more  ridicu- 
lous, rueful  set  of  personages  in  his  life,  he  said,  he  never  beheld. 
The  city,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  of  the  evening,  was  in  a 
tumult  of  gratitude  and  applause  ;— illuminations  were  every  where 
diffused,  and  our  unintentionally  victorious  senators  were  obliged, 
on  their  return  home,  to  stop  at  the  end  of  almost  every  street,  and 
huzza,  very  dismally,  with  a  very  merry,  very  patriotic,  and  very- 
drunken  populace. '—p.  131,  132. 

A  Catholic  bill  was  afterwards  carried  in  1778  ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  the  whole  strength  and  independent  spirit  of  the 
nation  v/as  directed  towards  the  obtaining  a  free  trade,  and  the 
abolition  of  those  laws  by  wliich  the  kingdom  and  Parliament  of 
Ireland  had  been  rendered  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Parlia- 
,jnent  or  Cabinet  of  England.  It  is  now  universally  admitted, 
however,  that  neither  of  these  great  objects  would  have  been 
obtained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  formidable  array,  and  patri- 
otic resolutions  of  the  dissociated  Volunteers,  who  then  covered 
the  country.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  explain, 
in  a  few  words,  the  origin  of  this  singular  institution,  which,  to 
speak  it  in  plain  terms,  effected  a  Revolution  in  Ireland  not  less 
inomentous  and  radical,  than  that  which  was  accomplished  in 
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Eng'Iand  in  1688 ;  and  a  revolution  which,  though  carried  througl 
by  the  instrumentality  of  an  armed  force,  was  yet  conducted  witl 
a  temperance  and  moderation  unexampled  in  the  history  of  an 
such  transaction. 

About  the  year  1777,  a  considerable  alarm  had  been  cxcitei 
by  the  report  of  an  invasion  meditated  by  France  upon  severe 
parts  of  the  Irish  shore;  and  as  tlie  country  had  been  almos 
entirely  stripped  of  its  regular  force,  by  the  exigencies  of  tK 
foreign-  service,  very  urgent  applications  were  made  to  Govera 
ment  for  the  means  of  defence.     To  these  applications  the  Go^ 
vernmcnt  was  constrained  to  reply,  that  it  had  no  forces  to  span 
for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  that  it  trusted  in  a  great  degree  to  thi 
vigilance  of  the  navy,  and  to  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  the  in« 
habitants.     The  inhabitants,  thus  left  to  their  own   exertions 
v.ere  not  slow  in  showing  that  these  were  sufficient  for  theii 
security.     Under  the  direction  of  a  number  of  public-spirited 
gentlemen,  a  great  variety  of  volunteer  companies  were  raised, 
and  trained  to  arms,  in  all  the  districts  on  the  coast ;  and  as 
they  multiplied,  and  became  better  organized,  were  reimited 
into  battalions  and  brigades.     In  a  country  overflowing  with  an 
ardent,  idle,  and  spirited  population,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  with 
•what  rapidity  an  institution  of  this  kind  was  likely  to  diffuse  it- 
self.    Independent  of  the  paU'iotic  motives  which  suggested  the 
attempt,  the  gentry  were  vain  of  the  numbers  and  tliscipline  ofi 
those  they  could  engage  to  serve  under  tliem ; — and  the  pea- 
santry  were  vain  of  tlieir  uniform,    their  band,    the  admira- 
tion they  excited,  and  the  importance  to  which  they  were  raised. 
The  institution  spread  from  the  coasts  to  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  i780,  there  were  upwards 
of  4-2,000  men  arrayed  and  embodied  in  Ireland — commandec 
by  officers  of  their  own  election ;  and  free  to  lay  down  theii 
arms,  as  they  had  taken  them  up,  from  the  impulses  of  their  owfti 
sense  of  duty,  or  of  honour. 

Important  as  the  services  were  wliich  this  body  rendered  to 
tlie  government  and  the  country  at  their  lirst  institution,  it  is 
not  possible  that  they  should  not  have  been  regarded  with  con- 
siderable distrust  and  apprehension,  from  the  moment  tliat  they  i 
began  to  com.municate,  and  be  organized  m  large  bodies, — U\ 
form  encampments,  and  assemble  lor  reviews,  with  a  splendour, 
and  in  numbers,  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  had  ever  been'< 
displayed  by  the  regular  army  in  that  c<i!antry.     Such,  however, 
w«s  their  pv)pularity — such  tlio  unquestioned   loyalty  of  all  thi 
men  who  possessed  the  cliief  influence  among  them — and  such j 
for  a  good  while,  the  utter  inof^ensiveness  of  their  deportment,  i 
that,  whatever  jealousy  was  telt,  none  was  manifested  by  any  | 
party  in  the  state.     The  thanks  of  the  Goveruiucnt,  and  of  both  j 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  were  repeatedly  voted  to  thcin,  in  terms 
of  the  highest  approbation.  They  lined  the  streets  through  which 
the  memtsers  proceeded  to  their  places  of  assembly  ;  and  escort- 
ed with  their  unbought  battalions  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  his  ar- 
rival or  departure  from  the  seat  of  government.  Persons  hold- 
ing the  first  offices  in  the  state,  intrigued  for  commissions  in 
their  body  ; — and  a  vast  self-created  military  force,  seemed  for 
a  while  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  and  orduiary  ingredient  in  the 
frame  of  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  already  observed^  hov/ever,  that  just  about  the 
time  when  the  exigencies  of  national  defence  led,  accidentally 
as  it  were,  to  the  formation  of  this  great  force,  the  body  of  the 
nation  had  been  roused  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  2eal  for 
the  recovery  of  their  commercial  and  political  freedom.  The 
sense  of  the  country  was  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  those  claims, 
that  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  government  could 
command  a  majority,  even  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
Flood  and  Grattan  displayed  an  eloquence  and  a  courage,  of 
which  there  was  no  example  in  the  recent  annals  of  their  coun- 
try ; — while,  out  of  doors,  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were 
not  only  unanimous,  but  keen  and  enthusiastic,  even  beyond 
the  common  pitcli  of  Irish  impetuosity.  It  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, therefore,  that  the  Volunteers  should  participate  in  this  spi- 
rit. Being  taken  indifferently  from  ail  ranks  and  descriptions  of 
the  community,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  com- 
manded by  officers  who  had  been  raised  to  that  station,  not  by 
the  favour  of  the  court,  but  by  their  individual  and  local  popu- 
larity and  influence,  from  whatever  source  these  might  be  de- 
rived,— they  could  not  fail  to  represent  very  faithfully  whatever 
sentiments  or  opinions  were  really  prevalent  among  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  to  share  in  all  the  emotions  by  which  they  might 
happen  to  be  inspired.  It  was  almost  as  inevitable,  that,  when 
assembled  in  large  bodies,  the  leading  men  among  them  should 
communicate  and  converse  together  upon  those  great  topics  of 
national  interest ;  or  that,  when  they  had  once  felt  their  power 
md  their  popularity,  they  should  not  think  of  employing  them 
in  the  support  of  this  good  cause. 

.  In  those  days,  it  vv^as  not  illegal  for  persons  associated  for 
lawftil  purposes,  to  appoint  delegates  to  take  charge  of  their 
common  interests,  or  for  any  body  of  men  to  petition  Par- 
liament, or  to  express,  in  public  resolutions,  their  determin- 
ation to  seek,  by  all  constitutional  means,  an  amelioration  of 
iheir  pohtical  condition.  Those  important  points  were  ac- 
cordingly discussed,  with  various  degrees  of  temper,  in  va- 
rious local  assemblages ;  till,  at  last,  one  of  the  Armagh  bat- 
talions,   commanded   by  Lord   Charlcmont,   appointed  a  full 
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ineeting  of  delegates  from  all  the  Volunteer  corps  within  tl 
province  of  Ulster,  to  take  place  at  Dungannon  on  the  15th 
February  '782,  *  then -and  there  to  deliberate  on  the  press 

*  alarming  situation  of  public  affairs ;  and  to  determine,  ancT 

*  publish   to   the   country,  what   may  be  the   result   of  sui 

*  meotnig, '  On  the  day  appointed,  the  representation  of  I' 
corps  accordingly  assembled;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  d\ 
cussion,  adopted  a  variety  of  resolutions,  by  which  they  co 
denmcd,  as  grievances,  and  unconstitutional,  the  powers  exe 
cised  by  the  Privy  Council,  or  Parliament  of  England,  und 
the  law  of  Poynings,  or  of  George  I. ;  and  also  the  various  r 
maining  obstructions  that  had  been  allowed  to  cramp  the  trac 
of  Ireland ; — and  declared,  that  '  they  were  determined  to  se< 
'  redress  of  these  grievances  by  all  constitutional  means ; — an 

*  pledged  themselves,  at  every  ensuing  election,  to  support  thoi 

*  only  who  had  supported,  and  would  support  them  therein, ' 
They  appointed  a  committee  to  call  future  meetings,  and  to  act 
for  them  in  the  intfrim  ;  and  to  communicate  with  such  other 
Volunteer  Associsitions  as  might  think  proper  to  adopt  similar 
resolutions ; — and,  finally,  they  voted  the  following  short  and 
emphatic  address  to  the  minority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
who  had  unsuccessfully  supported  the  claims  which  they  had 
then  asserted. 

*  My  Lords  and  Gentlerr*en — We  thank  you  for  your  noble  and 
spirited,  though  hitherto  hiefFectual  efforts,  in  defence  of  the  great 
constitutional  rights  of  your  country.  Go  on  !  The  almost  unani* 
inous  voice  of  the  people  is  with  you  ;  and  in  a  free  country,  th^ 
voice  of  the  people  must  prevail.  We  know  our  duty  to  our  "" 
vereign,  and  are  loyal.  We  know  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and 
resolved  to  be  free.  We  seek  for  our  rights,  and  no  more  than  o 
rights ;  and,  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we  should  doubt  tlie  being  ofi 
Providence,  if  we  doubted  of  success.'     p.  211. 

The  spirit  of  these  resolutions  spread  like  flame  into  every 
of  the  island.    They  were  adopted  and  seconded  by  all  the  volu; 
teer  corps  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  principles  upon  whicli  thi  ^ 
were  founded  were  almost  admitted  by  the  regular  official  sup- 
portej?s  of  the  govennnent,  who  still  headed  the  timid  and  d^ 
caying  majorities  in  parliament.     The  people,  in  fact,  were  n 
openly  arrayed  against  the  government  j — and  it  is  painful  ev 
to  imagine  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  more  protra( 
fcd  resistance.     But  it  happened  most  providentially,  that  Lord 
North's  administration  was  dissolved  within  little  more  thai^i, 
jnonth  after  this  period;  and  a  Whig  ministry,  with  Loi'd  Roi 
inghani  and  Mr  Fox  at  the  head  of  it,  was  appoiiited,  to  deli 
this  em.pire  from  the  disgrace  and  danger  both  of  a  foreign  and 
jcivil  war.    The  Duke  of  Pgrtlaud  was  sent  over  as  Lord  Lie 
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i^ant,  with  General  Fitzpatrick  as  his  secretary,  early  in  April  1 782 ; 
and,  such  was  the  disposition,  or  the  necessity  for  immediate  conci- 
liation, that,  before  the  end  of  May,  the  vvjiole  usurped  powers 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  English  legislature,  were  fornially 
abandoned,  and  the  supreme  authority  declared,  by  acts  of  both 
parliaments,  to  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  Kif^g*  Lords,  and 
Commons  of  Ireland  and  England  respectively.  The  most  griev- 
ous restrictions  on  their  conmiercial  liberty  had  been  taken  off 
in  the  preceding  session  ;  and  the  proposals  of  the  patriots  for 
its  further  promotion  were  met  with  tke  utmost  cordiality  by  the 
members  of  the  English  and  the  Irish  cabinet. 
V  Ireland,  therefore,  was  at  last  emancipated  ;  and  a  feeling  of 
iinbounded  joy  and  exultation  pei*vaded  the  whole  coramnnity. 
Twenty  thousand  seamen  were  voted  by  acclamation  for  the 
support  of  government ; — a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was  ap- 
pointed,— and  a  sum  of  50,000/.  was  voted  by  Parliament  (and  grar- 
ciouslv  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant)  to  Henry  Grattan, 
Esq.  for  his  signal  services  on  this  memorable  occasion.  But 
tliough  the  country  was  thus  gloriously  and  happily  delivered, 
without  tumult  or  violence,  from  the  ignominious  subjection  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  held,  it  was  still  a  subject  of  awful 
and  anxious  consideration,  that  an  armed  and  irresistible  force 
had  been  the  instrument  of  its  deliverance ;  and  that  this  force 
still  subsisted  unchecked  and  unbal:mced  by  any  preponderating 
force  in  the  constitution,  and  as  irresistible  for  mischief  as  it  had 
been  for  good.  To  those  who  know  how  inseparable  the  pos- 
session of  power  commonly  is  from  its  abuse,  it  must  be  need- 
less to  speak  of  the  danger  to  which  Ireland  was  now  ex- 
posed. But  she  escaped  tiiat  danger: — and  exhibited,  in  her 
escape,  the  most  memorable  proof,  perhaps,-  that  history  ha« 
ever  furm'shed,  of  the  efficacy  of  concession  in  repressing  discon- 
tent,, and  of  the  safety  v/ith  which  wijvst  demands  maybe  re- 
fiised  to  a  power,  to  which  nothing  could  be  refused  while  it  was 
supported  by  justice.  But  though  tliis  tempest  blew  aver  when 
it  had  dune  its  commission,  it  was  not  without  some  commo- 
ti()!i  and  terror  that  it  sunk  into  repose. 

The  first  and  chief  leaders  of  the  volunteers  were  men  of 
>ank,  loyalty  and  moderation  ;  but  when  the  power  of  this  as- 
sociation had  been  once  manifested,  and  such  a  dazzling  career 
was  opened  up  to  irregular  ambition,  more  turbulent  spirits  be- 
gan to  assume  an  ascendancy,  or  at  least  to  divide  with  their 
ari^nnal  chiefs,  that  influence  which  had  hitherto  been  exerted 
for  such  salutary  purposes.  The  political  independency  of  Irer 
land  was  esta])lised  in  May  1782  ;  and,  before  the  end  of  July, 
a  large  council  of  volunteers  at  Beltast  resolved,  by  a  majority 
of  two  voices,  *  that  the  nation  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
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what  had  been  effected.  *  The  spirit  of  discontent  spread  fast 
to  other  bodies.  Mr  Grattan,  who  had  been,  but  a  few  mouths 
before,  tlie  very  god  of  their  idolatry,  now  fell  into  great  odium^ 
and  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  scandalous  and  abomina- 
ble libels  ;  and  Lord  Charlemont  himself,  though  he  still  retain- 
ed the  situation  of  their  general,  was  rendered,  for  a  time,  ex- 
tremely unpopular,  by  the  clamours  and  outrageous  pretensions 
of  those  fierce  agitators,  who  wished  to  make  a  body  of  arm- 
ed men  the  instrument  of  an  Utopian  regeneration.  His  first' 
impulse  was  to  retire,  in  disgust,  from  a  situation  so  full  of  an-l 
xiety  ;  but  he  soon  became  satisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
main J  and,  by  moderating  aud  guiding  the  impulse  which  he 
could  not  openly  resist,  to  avert  some  of  the  evils  with  which  he 
saw  it  was  pregnant.  In  the  course  of  summer  1783,  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  a  grand  convention  of  volunteer  delegates  in 
Dublin,  in  November  ensuing ;  and  Lord  Charlemont,  who 
could  not  prevent  this  very  hazardous  convocation,  made  every 
exertion  to  have  the  delegates  chosen  from  among  the  temperate 
and  respectable  persons  who  constituted  tlie  majority  of  their  o- 
riginal  leaders.  The  convention  met  accordingly,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  hold  its  daily  sessions  for  three  weeks,  in  the  most  pub- 
lic, and  even  splendid  and  ostentatious  manner,  without  the 
sliglitest  interference  on  the  part  either  of  Government  or  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  were  then  sitting  in  its  vicinity. 

The  business  with  which  it  was  principally  occupied,  was  a  plan 
of  parliamentary  reform  ;  which,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion ^ 
was  at  last  agreed  upon,  and  digested  into  a  regular  system, 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  Lord  Charlemont,  and  of  the  other 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party,  a  proposition  was  suddenly  made, 
for  a  deputation  of  the  delegates,  who  were  also  members  of  th 
House  of  Commons,  to  go  down  to  that  assembly,  and  to  as 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  corresponding  exactly  with  the  plan  whicl; 
had  just  been  approved  of  in  the  convention,  which,  it  was  ygreec 
should  continue  sitting  till  the  fate  of  the  motion  was  ascertained  J 
This  most  dangerous  proposition  was  instantly  carried  into  efiect, 
— ^when,  after  a  furious  and  disorderly  debate,  the  motion  of 
the  delegates  was  rejected,  by  a  large  majority,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  strong  constitutional  ground,  of  its  having 
originated  in  a  different  assembly, — at  the  same  time  that  Lord 
Charlemont  had  the  address  to  prevail  on  the  convention  to  ad-» 
journ  to  another  day,  before  the  result  of  this  discussion  was 
known.  The  peace  of  Ireland  stood,  on  that  night,  (the  29th 
November  I78f{),  in  a  state  of  tremendous  peril;  but  the  dan 
gcr  was  over,  the  moment  that  this  biu'st  of  imprudence  ha 
spent  itself,  and  that  kisure  was  ailo^^cd  for  refiecting  on  th 
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consequences  of  what  had  been  attempted.  The  convention  was 
dissohed  in  a  few  days  thereafter ;  and  no  other  was  ever  as- 
sembled. The  volunteer  associations  fell  into  gradual  decay 
after  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  never  again  attempted  to  act 
in  a  body  for  the  attainment  of  political  objects,  or  even  to  take 
them  into  consideration  in  any  considerable  assemblies. 

Certainly  no  nation  ever  obtained  such  a  deliverance  by  such 
an  instrument,  and  hurt  itself  so  little  by  the  use  of  it ;  and,  if 
the  Irisli  Revolution  of  1782  shows,  that  power  and  intimida- 
tion may  be  lawfully  employed  to  enforce  rights  which  have  been 
refused  to  supplication .  and  reason,  it  shows  also  the  extreme 
danger  of  this  method  of  redress,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
making  use  of  every  precaution  in  those  cases  where  it  has  be- 
come indispensable.  Ireland  was  saved  from  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war,  only  by  two  circumstances ; — the  first,  that  this  great 
military  force,  which  accomplished  the  redress  of  her  grievances, 
had  not  been  originally  raised  or  organized  with  any  view  to  such 
an  interference,  and  was  chiefly  guided,  therefore,  by  men  of  loyal 
and  moderate  characters,  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  no  other 
purpose  but  the  defence  of  their  country  against  foreign  invasion; 
— the  other,  tliat  the  just  and  reasonable  demands  to  which  these 
jeaders  limited  their  interference,  were  addressed  to  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  administration, — too  just  to  withhold,  when  in  power, 
what  they  had  laboured  to  procure  when  in  opposition, — and  too 
magnanimous  to  dread  the  effect  of  conceding,  even  to  armed 
petitioners,  what  was  clearl^r  and  indisputably  their  due.  It  was 
the  moderation  of  their  first  demands,  and  the  generous  frank- 
ness with  which  they  were  granted,  that  saved  Ireland  in  this 
crisis.  The  volunteers  vrere  irresistible,  while  they  asked  only 
for  their  country,  what  all  the  world  saw  she  was  enticed  to ; 
but  they  became  impotent  the  moment  they  demanded  more. 
They  were  deserted,  at  that  moment,  by  all  the  talent  and  the 
Respectability  which  had  given  them  the  absolute  dominion  ©f 
the  country.  The  concession  of  their  just  rights  operated  like  a 
talisman  in  separating  the  patriotic  from  the  factious  ;  and  when 
the  latter  attempted  to  invade  the  lofty  regions  of  legitimate  go- 
vernment, they  were  smitten  wnth  instantaneous  discord  and  con- 
fusion, and  speedily  dispersed  and  annihilated  from  the  face  of  the 
land.  These  events  are  big  with  instruction  to  the  times  that  have 
come  after ;  and  read  an  impressive  lesson  to  those  who  have 
now  to  deal  with  discontents  and  conventions  in  the  same  country. 

In  the  little  sketch  we  have  now  given  of  this  most  interesting 
epoch  of  Irish  history,  we  have  said,  that  the  salvation  of  tliat 
country  was  owing  to  the  mild,  liberal,  and  enlightened  councils 
•f  the  Rockingham  administration  j  and  it  is  dc4ightful  to  see, 
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in  some  of  the  private  letters  which  Mr  Hardy  lias  printed  in  thei 
volume  before  us,  how  cordially  the  sentiments  professed  by  \kA%\ 
ministry  were  adopted  by  the  eminent  men  who  presided  overi 
its  formation.  There  are  letters  to  Lord  CharJemont,  both 
from  Lord  Rockingham  and  Mr  Fiox,  which  would  almost  re- 
concile one  to  a  behef  in  the.  possibility  of  ministerial  fairness 
and  sincerity.  We  should  like  to  give  the  whole  of  them  here^ 
but  as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  that,  we  must  content  ourselves- 
with  some  extracts  from  Mr  Fox's  first  letter  after  the  new  mi-j 
nistry  was  formed, — for  the  tone  and  style  of  which,  we  fcai'j 
few  precedents  have  been  left  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  oi^ 
State.  . 

*  My  dear  Lord — 1^  I  had  had  occasion  to  write  to  you  a  month 
ago,  I  should  have  written  with  great  confidence  diat  ycm  v.-ould  be-i 
lieve  me  perfectly  sincere,  and  would  receive  any  thing  that  came, 
from  me  with  the  partiality  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  who 
acted  upon  the  same  pohncal  principles,  I  hope  you  will  now  con- 
sider me  in  the  same  light ;  but  I  own  I  write  with  much  more  dif- 
fidence, as^I  am  mucJi  more  sure  of  your  kindness  to  me  personally, 
than  of  your  inclination  to  listen  with  favour  to  any  thing  that  comes 
from  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  principal  business  of  this  lettef  is 
to  inform  you,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  appointed  Lord  Lieur 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  his  secretary  ;  and,  when 
I  have  said  this,  I  need  not  add,  that  I  feel  myself,  on  every  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  account,  most  peculiarly  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  administration.  That  their  persons  and  characters  are 
not  disagreeable  to  your  Lordship,  I  may  venture  to  assure  my- 
Tself,  without  being  too  sanguine  ;  and  I  think  myself  equally  cer- 
tain, that  there  are  not  in  the  world  two  men  whose  geueralway  oi 
thinking  upon  political  subj(:cts  is  more  exactly  consonant  toyoui 
own.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  desire  and  hope,  that  you 
will  at  least  look  upon  the  administration  of  such  men  v;ith  rather 
more  favourable  eye,  and  incline  to  trust  them  rather  more  than  yoi 
could  do  most  of  those  who  have  been  their  predecessors./ — *  Th« 
particular  time  of  year  at  which  this  chang'e  happens,  is  productive 
of  many  great  inconveniences,  especially  as  it  will  be  very  ditiicull 
for  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  be  at  Dublin  before  your  ParJl^.'ment 
meets;  but  t  cannot  he^p  hoping  that  all  reasonable  men  vviU  con- 
cur in  removing  some  of  these  difficulties,  and  diat  a  short  adjourn- 
ment will  not  be  denied,  if  asked.  I  do  not  throw  out  this  as  know. 
?ng  from  any  audiority  that  it  will  be  proposed,  but  as  an  idea  that 
suggests  itself  to  me  ;  and  in  order  to  show  that  1  wish  to  talk  with 
you,  and  consult  with  you  in  the  simc  frank  manner  in  which  I  should 
have  done  before  I  was  in  this  situation,  so  very  new  to  iwe.  I  hav4 
been  so  used  to  think  ill  of  all  the  mihisters  wliom  I  did  know,' 
to  suspect  those  whom  I  did  not,  that  when  I  am  obliged  to  cul 
myself  a  minister,  1  feel   a<i  if  i  put  myself  into  a  very  su«;piciou 
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character  ;  but  I  do  assure  yon  I  am  the  very  same  man,  in  all  re- 
spects, that  I  was  when  you  knew  me,  and  hcTioured  me  with  some 
share  in  your  esteem — that  I  maintain  the  same  opinions,  and  act 
with  the  same  people. 

*  Pray  make  ray  best  compliments  to  Mr  Grattan,  and  tell  him, 
that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Fitzparrick  are  thoroughly  impressed 
■with  the  conseqaence  of  his  approbation,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to 
deserve  it.  I  do  most  sincerely  hope,  that  he  may  hit  upon  some  line 
tliat  may  be  drawn  honourably  and  advantageously  for  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  that,  when  that  is  done,  he  will  show  the  world  that 
tliere  mr^y  be  a  government  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  make  a  part.  That  country  can  never  prosper,  where,  what 
should  be  the  ambition  of  men  of  honour,  is  considered  as  a  dis- 
grace.'     p.  217-219. 

The  history  of  the  RcpfC'ncy  in  1789,  and  of  the  con  trad!  ctoiy 
proceedings  of  the  English  and  the  Irish  Parliaments  on  that  oc- 
casion, is  sufficiently  known.  It  was  an  awkward  collision,  no 
doubt ;  and  pointed  out,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  striking,  the 
possibility  of  more  perplexing  diffi3rences; — but,  in  itself,  we 
will  confess,  we  have  never  been  able  to  regard  it  as  a  very  a- 
larming  occurrence  ;  and  trust,  that  all  the  substantial  benefits 
of  our  constitution  might  be  enjoyed  by  both  kingdoms,  in  spite 
of  a  more  formidable  anomaly,  than  that  tlie  Prince  Regent 
should  be  liable  to  restrictions  for  six  months  in  England,  and 
not  liable  to  any  in  Ireland. 

The  agitations  and  dissensions  of  the  French  Revolution  fol- 
lowed bard  upon  those  of  the  Regency.  The  followi|]g  letter 
from  Mr  Burke  in  the  end  of  1789,  will  be  read  with  more  in- 
terest, when  it  is  recollected  that  he  published  his  celebrated  Re- 
flections OH  the  French  Revolution  a  few  months  thereafter. 

'  My  dearest  Lord — I  think  your  Lordship  has  acted  with  your 
usual  zeal  and  judgment  in  establishing  a  Whig  club  in  Dublin. 
These  meetings  prevent  the  evaporation  of  principle  in  individuals, 
and  give  them  joint  force,  and  enliven  their  exertions  by  emulation. 
You  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  with  your  usual  discern- 
ment.  Party  is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time.  I  thought  it  al- 
ways so  in  this  country,  ever  since  I  have  had  any  thing  to  do  \\\ 
pul)lic  business  ;  and  I  rather  fear,  that  there  is  not  virtue  cnongb 
in  this  period  to  support  party,  than  that  party  should  become  ne- 
cessary, on  account  of  the  want  of  virtue  to  support  itself  by  indi- 
vidual exertions.  As  to  us  here,  our  thoughts  of  every  thing  at 
home  are  suspended  by  our  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  spectacle 
which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  country.  What  spec- 
tators, and  what  actors !  England  gazing  with  astonishment  at  a 
French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing  wliether  to  blame,  or 
to  applaud.  The  thing,  indeed,  thougli  I  thought  I  saw  something 
?ikc  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  has  still  somewhat  in  it  para- 
'        '  doxicd 
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doxlcal  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  ; 
but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner. 
It  is  true,  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden  explosion  ;  if  so, 
no  indication  c  it>  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if  it  should  be  charactery  ra- 
ther than  accident,  then  that  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must 
have  a  strong  hand,  like  that  of  tlieir  fnrmer  masters,  to  coerce 
them.  Men  must  have  a  certain  fund  of  natural  moderilion  to  qua- 
lify them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves,  and  a 
perfect  nuisance  to  every  body  else.  What  will  be  the  event,  it  is 
hard,  I  think,  still  to  say.  To  form  a  solid  constitution,  requires 
wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the  French  have  wise  heads 
among  them,  or,  if  they  possess  such,  whether  they  have  authority 
equal  to  their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
progress  of  this  whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most  curious  matters  of 
speculation  that  ever  was  exhibited.  *    p.  321,  322. 

We  cannot  resist  adding  another  paragraph  from  the  same 
hand, — upon  a  subject  which  must  ever  be  interesting  and  pain- 
ful to  all  the  admirers  of  genius  and  lovers  of  goodness.  It 
fon^is  part  of  the  last  letter  that  Mr  Hardy  has  alluded  to,  as: 
addressed  l:»y  Mr  Burke  to  Lord  Charlemont. 

♦  Your  Lotdship  is  very  good,  in  lamenting  the  difference  w^hiqh 
politics  had  made  between  Mr  Fox  and  me.  Your  condolence  was 
truly  kind  ;  for  my  loss  has  been  truly  great,  in  the  cessation  of  the 
partiality  of  a  man  of  his  wonderful  abilities  and  amiable  disposi- 
tions. Your  Lordship  is  a  little  angry  at  politics  that  can  dissolve 
friendships.  If  it  should  please  God  to  lend  me  a  little  longer  life, 
they  will  not,  I  hope,  cause  me  to  lose  the  few  friends  I  have  left ; 
for  I  ha^  d  left  all  politics,  I  think,  for  ever.  *     p.  336. 

Of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  conciliating  administration,  and  miser- 
able recal,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  say  any  thing.  Sir 
JLawrence  Parsons  (now  Earl  of  Ross),  though  by  no  meanjs 
among  the  devoted  followers  of  that  nobleman,  made  use,  upon 
that  occasion,  of  the  following  prophetic  expression.  *  Never 
^  was  infatuation  like  that  by  which  the  minister  is  led.     If  he 

*  persevere,  the  army  must  be  increased  to  myriads ;  and  everj 

*  man  must  have  five  or  six  dragoons  in  his  house. '    Lord  Charie- 
mont's  opinion  upon  this  fatal  measure  was  not  lass  decided. 

*  He  often,  and  in  terms  the  least  measured,  declared  that  it  was 
utterly  ruinous.  His  opinion  was  not  influenced  by  the  sudden  de- 
reliction of  the  Catholic  question.  But  he  well  knew,  that,  to  the 
discontents  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  mortification  of  the  hopes  of 
every  constitutional  man  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  be  added 
the  malign  joy  of  each  agitator  and  fomenter  of  discord,  to  whom 
such  an  event  as  this  would,  of  all  others,  convey  the  most  unto- 
ward satisfaction.  He  well  knew  that  the  cry  would  soon  be  raised, 
and  louder  than  ever,  against  British  influence  ;  and  he  had  less  now 
to  oppose  to  that  cry,  than  he  had  two  months  before. 
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*  To  Mr  Forbes  and  Mr  Ponsonby  he  said — *'  In  spite  of  every 
wicked  machinaiion,  we  had  the  mass  of  the  people  \tlth  us  last 
New  Year's  Day  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  make  some  exertion,  next 
Christmas  day  may  see  them  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Irishmen.  " 
That  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  viceroyalty  would  have  banished  all  dis- 
content, I  cannot  suppose  ;  but  that,  if  the  Catholic  claims  had  then 
been  settled,  or  some  parliamentary  reform  taken  place,  rebellion 
wofild  not  have  reared  its  head,  I  am  willing  to  believe. '     p.  377. 

Of  that  rebellion  we  cannot,  and  we  will  not  say  any  thing.  The 
subject  is  sickening  and  humiliating,  beyond  any  that  is  furnish- 
ed, by  the  page  even  of  recent  history;  and,  guilty  as  many  of 
those  were,  on  whom  the  heavy  vengeance  of  the  government 
descended,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  they  were  not  the  most 
guilty.  We  give  the  following  paragraph,  as  fontaining  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  temper  of  the  predoniinating  party  in  Ireland 
in  1797,  and  a  favourable  specimen  of  those  liberal  sentiments 
by  wHijh  Mr  Hardy  is  always  distinguished. 

*  Vhe  last  effort  in  favour  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Ponsonby.  The  opposition  in- 
sisted, that,  if  even  then  adopted,  it  might  be  the  means  of  draw- 
ing off  and  reconciling  numbers.  The  miniscers,  on  the  contrary, 
alleged,  that  the  report  precluded  all  expectations  of  that  sort,  which, 
in  .the  North,  might  possibly  be  true  ;  and  some  gentlemen  add- 
ed, "  that  the  people  should  be  suhduedy  before  they  were  relieved.  " 
Idle  and  inconsiderate  words  !  The  mass  of  the  people  could  not 
be  called  traitors  ;  and,  though  Parliamentary  reform  could  not 
tranquillize,  as  far  as  might  be  wished,  such  language  was  calcu- 
lated to  throw  all  conciliation  to  an  immeasurable  distance.  That 
some  reform,  or  some  effort  towards  conciliation,  was  not  made,  is 
£urely  to  be  deplored  ;  but  a  stranger  to  the  history  of  these  coun- 
tries might,  from  the  language  now  held  in  both  Houses,  be  led  to 
imagine,  that  a  parliamentary  reform  was  never  before  heard  of,  ex- 
cept from  traitors,  when,  in  truth,  a  defect  in  the  representation 
had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  roost  enlightened  men  in 
the  country.  From  his  academic  chair  at  Oxford,  Blackstone  had 
pointed  it  out  to  the  rising  youth  of  the  country.  It  had  been  glanc- 
ed at  by  the  resistless  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham  ;  and,  after  a 
long  interval,  given  the  richest  colouring  to  the  dav  n  of  his  son's 
pohtical  life.  Mr  Fox  had  uniformly  supported  it, — Sir  George  Sa-. 
vile, — and  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. If  a  measure,  good  in  itself,  is  to  be  for  ever  exiled  from 
Parliament,  and  frowned  out  of  society,  because  it  may  be  pervert- 
ed by  mischievous  and  designing  men,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ? 
The  conduct  of  some  potentates  and  legislatures  was  at  this  time 
not  a  little  singular.  The  coalesced  powers  went  forth,  as  they 
said,  to  combat  for  order,  good  government,  and  to  extirpate  usurp- 
ation.    As  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  some  of  them  massacred  the 
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Poles,  and  divided  Poland  amonc:  thein^elves,  utterly  extinguishing 
it  as  a  kingdom.  The  legislature  of  Ireland  went  forth  very  pro- 
perly in  defence  of  tlte  constitution  against  the  United  Irishmen ; 
and  almost  constantly  talked,  and. too  often  acted,  as  if  there  was 
no  constitution  whatever.  *     p.  395-6. 

Of  the  Union,  also,  which  closed  the  turbulent  scene  of  Irish 
parliamentary  coiitentioii,  we  shall  say  but  little.  We  can  make 
allowance  for  tlie  nation:ility  of  an  Irishman^  and  for  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  o!i-,  in  whose  time,  and  by  whose  aid,  so  much 
had  been  gained  for  that  country  ; — but  we  imatrine  tlie  time  is 
almost  come,  when  no  ratio'iid  man  will  allow  himself  to  doubt  of 
the  policy  of  that  great  measure  ;  and  w^ien  it  v/iil  be  as  easy  to. 
find  advocates  for  dividing  England  again  into  its  anticnt  Pleptar- 
chy,  as  persons  who  seriously  think  that  it  woidd  be  for  the  ix?- 
nefit  of  the  two  kingdoms  to  be  put  under  the  dominion  of  se- 
parate and  independent  legislatures.  Laying  out  of  view  the 
hazard  of  opposite  determinations  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
common  Sovereign,  or  as  to  fundamental  };oints  in  the  foreign 
policy  or  internal  constitution  of  the  two  countries,  all  of  which 
we  regard  as  very  distant  and  unlikely  contingencies, — we  own 
that  it  apJ3ears  to  us,  that  there  w^as  no  human  probability  of 
making  the  Irish  Parliament  independent  of  the  English  cabi- 
r^et,  or  of  preventing  it  from  exhibiting  a  more  disgusting  scene 
of  profligacy  and  vit /fence  than  can  ever  be  displayed  by  a  legis- 
lature that  is  really  and  substantial!}^  supreme.  Till  the  Catlio- 
lics  were  admitted  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  constitution,  there 
could  be  nothing  like  a  fair  representation  of  the  people ;  and  it 
was  niore  pcrha})s  than  could  have  been  expected  from  any  Pro- 
testant legislature,  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  a  numerical  ascend- 
ancy over  their  own  body.  One  gri?at  argument,  indeed,  for  the 
Union  was,  that  it  took  away  all  pretext  for  the  dread  of  such 
an  ascendancy ;  arid  it  was  obvious,  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
identifying  the  two  countries,  it  put  an  end  to  all  that  partiality, 
or  love  of  domineering,  which  must  always  have  been  kept  aliv6 
in  the  stronger,  b}'  the  assertion  of  independence.  The  laws 
made  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  may  sometimes  press  more 
}  eivily  upon  Ireland  than  upon  England — in  tlie  same  way  as 
the;  ma}'  sometimes  press  heavier  upon  the  West  of  England 
llia-i  u}X)n  the  North  ;  bat,  in  general,  and  upon  ?»  large  scale, 
they  can  sciircely  fail  to  be  equitable;  and,  at  all  events,  are 
mSch  more  likely  to  be  so,  than  when  the  power  of  dictatinor 
them  was  substantially  vested  in  a  delegation  of  i.':  English  ca- 
binet, at  fhc  same  tinie  that  the  English  Parliament  held  itself 
dispensed  from  taking  into  fair  consideration  tlie  interests  of  Ire- 
)i;nd,  and  sometimes  c\'cn  allowed  itself  to  regard  them  as  rival 
"   ^  inlcresti 
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interests  to  its  own.  If  is  a  bad  sign  of  Ireland,  we  think,  if 
the  Union  be  really  unjwpular  in  that  country:  for  there  are 
only  two  des^criptipns^of  persons  with  whose  interests  it  is  real- 
ly inconsistent;  — the  one,  the  profligate  and  jobbing  proprie- 
tors of  boroughs  and  seats  in  Parliament,  whom  it  has  depriv- 
<"d  of  their  market,  and  of  all  the  consequence  they  derived 
from  the  command  of  it ;  and  the  other,  the  desperate  and  de- 
signing men  who  wish  to  shake  off  all  connexion  with  England, 
und  to  erect  Ireland  into  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom — 
a  project  which  would  begin  with  a  civil  and  religious  war  of 
unexampled  ferocity,  and  end  most  probably  in  the  subjugation 
of  both  countries  by.  the  exterminating  sword  of  France.  The 
sentiments  of  IMr  Hardy  are  not  quite  so  decided  as  ours ;  but 
they  are  conceived  in  a  right  temper ;  and  are  well  entitled  to 
regard,  as  the  sentiments  of  one  who  has ^ ever  been  zealous  for 
the  honour  and  indejjendence  of  his?  country. 

*  Many  a  novel  scene,  and  many  a  change,  must  take  place,  be- 
fore the  durability  of  this  new  legislative  fabric  can  be  said  to  be  fair- 
ly tried.  Would  that  the  mode,  by  which  that  fabric  was  raised, 
could  be  for  ever  effaced  from  the  memory  !  But  as  that  cannot  be, 
let  us  endeavour  to  hope  the  best.  Let  us,  in  many  instances,  aspire 
to  a  higher  policy  than  has  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  or  the  wisdom 
of  both  countries  to  pursue  ;  that  policy  which  alone  merits  such  an 
epithet,  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  our  peasantry  ;  the  eter- 
nal exile  of  all  proscribing  systems  from  this  country  j  the  union, 
not  of  legislatures  merely,  which  would  be  found  only  in  the  statute 
book,  but  of  hearts^  of  men,  of  Britons,  of  Irishmen,  under  whatever 
denomination,  civil  or  religious,  they  may  be  now  distinguished.  So 
acting,  the  spirit  of  that  good  man,  whose  memory  1  have  endea- 
voured, though  with  no  cunning  hand,  to  embalm,  may  be  said  to 
■walk  abroad,  and  live  among  us  still ;  so  acting,  we  shall  prosper  ; 
so  shall  "  pale  invasion  come  Uith  half  a  heart,  "  and  the  well-or- 
dered motto  of  the  knighthood  of  St  Patrick  extend  beyond  the  shield 
of  that  chivalry,  and  lor  ever  encii'cle  both  countries.  Quis  {;enara^ 
hit  P  '     p.  427,  428. 

We  should  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Hardy ; — and  yet  it 
would  not  be  ikir  to  dismiss  him  from  the  scene  entirely,  without 
giving  our  readers  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  gift  of  drawing 
characters ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  generally  rises  to  a  sort 
of  quaint  and  brilliant  conciseness,  and  displays  a  degree  of 
acuteness  and  fine  observation  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Other  parts  of  his  writing.  His  greatest  fimlt  is,  that  he  does 
not  abuse  any  !)ody, — even  where  the  dignity  of  histprv  and  of 
virtue  call  loudly  for  such  an  infliction.  Vet  there  is  some- 
tiling  in  the  tone  of  all  his  delineations,  that  satisfies  us  that 
tlicre  is  ucthing  v'orbc  than  extreme  good  nature  at  the  bottoju 
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i)f  this  forbearance.  Of  Philip  Tisdall,  wlio  was  Attorney- 
general  when  Lord  Charleinont  first  came  into  Parliament, 
lie  says, 

'  He  had  an  admirable  and  most  superior  understanding ;  an  under- 
standing matured  by  years — hj  long  experience — by  habits  with 
the  best  company  from  his  youth — with  the  bar,  with  Parliament, 
with  the  State.  To  this  strength  of  intellect  was  added  a  constitu- 
tional philosophy,  or  apathy,  which  never  suffered  him  to  be  carried 
away  by  attachment  to  any  party,  even  his  own.  He  saw  men  and 
things  so  clearly  ;  he  understood  so  well  the  whole  farce  and  fallacy 
of  life,  that  it  passed  before  him  like  a  scenic  representation  ;  and, 
till  almost  the  close  of  his  days,  he  went  through  the  world  with  a 
constant  sunshine  of  soul,  and  an  inexorable  gravity  of  feature. 
His  countenance  was  never  gay,  and  his  mind  was  never  gloomy. 
He  was  an  able  speaker,  as  well  at  the  bar  as  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  his  diction  was  very  indifferent.  He  did  not  speak 
so  much  at  length  as  many  of  his  parliamentary  coadjutors,  though 
he  knew  the  whole  of  the  subject  much  better  than  they  did.  He 
was  not  only  a  good  speaker  in  Parliament,  but  an  excellent  mana- 
ger of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  never  said  too  much.  He  had 
great  merit  in  what  he  did  not  say  ;  for  Government  was  never 
committed  by  him.  He  plunged  into  no  difficulty  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
suffer  his  antagonist  to  escape  from  one.  *     pu  78,  79. 

Of  Hussey  Burgh,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron,  he  observes, 
*  His  speeches,  when  he  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  very  brilliant,  very  figurative,  and  far  more  remarkable  for 
that  elegant,  poetic  taste,  which  had  highly  distinguished  him  when 
a  member  of  the  university,  than  any  logical  illustration,  or  depth 
of  argument.  But  as  he  was  blessed  with  great  endowments,  ev^ry 
session  took  a^ay  somewhat  from  the  unnecessary  splendour  ^nd  re- 
dundancy of  his  harangues.  To  make  use  of  a  phrase  of  Cicero,  in 
speaking  of  his  own  improvement  in  eloquence,  his  orations  were 
gradually  deprived  of  all  fever.  To  those  who  never  heard  him,  as  i 
the  fashion  of  tliis  world,  in  eloquence  as  in  all  things,  soon  passes 
away,  it  rnay  be  no  easy  matter  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  his  style  of 
speaking.  It  differed  totally  from  the  models  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  by  some  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  in  later  days. 
It  was  sustained  by  great  ingenuity,  great  rapidity  of  intellect, 
luminous  and  piercing  satire  ;  in  refinement  abundant,  in  simplicity 
sterile.  The  classical  allusions  of  this  orator,  for  he  was  most  truly 
^ne,  were  so  apposite,  they  followed  each  other  in  such  bright  and 
varied  succession,  and,  at  times,  spread  such  an  unex{)ected  and  tri- 
^mphant  blaze  around  his  subject,  that  all  persor  s,  who  were  in  the 
least  tinged  with  hterature,  could  never  be  tired  of  ii -tenlng  to  him  ; 
gnd  when  Hussey  Burgh,  in  the  splendid  days  of  the  Volunteer  As- 
sociation, alluding  to  some  coercive  English  laws,  and  to  that  inuituw 
tion,  then  in  its  proudest  array,  said  in  the  House  of  Common^, 
"  That  such  lav/s  \?ere  sawn  like  dragons'  teeth,^  and  sprung  up  irf 
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armed  men,  "  the  applause  which  followed,  and  the  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm which  he  kindled  in  every  mind,  far  exceed  my  powers  of 
description.  '     p.  140,  141. 

His  account  of  Flood  is  not  very  discriminating — 

*  He  came  into  Parliament,  *  he  says,  *  and  spoke  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  Hamilton's  success,  as  a  speak- 
er, drew  him  instantly  forward  ;  and  his  first  parliamentary  essay 
was  brilliant  and  imposing.  Hutchinson,  who  was  at  that  time  with 
the  Court,  replied  to  him,  but  with  many  compliments ;  and,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  he  was  almost  generally  applauded,  except 
by  Primate  Stone.  He  was  a  consummate  member  of.  Parliament. 
Active,  ardent,  and  persevering,  his  industry  was  without  limits. 
In  advancing,  and,  according  to  the  parliamentary  phrase,  driving 
a  question,  he  was  unrivalled  ;  as,  for  instance,  his  dissertations,  for 
such  they  were,  on  the  law  of  Poynings  and  similar  topics.  He  was 
in  himself  an  Opposition,  and  possessed  the  talent  (in  polidcal  war- 
fare a  most  formidable  one)  of  tormenting  a  minister,  and  every 
day  adding  to  his  disquietude.  When  attacked,  he  was  always  most 
successful :  and,  to  firm  an  accurate  idea  of  his  excellence,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  present  when  he  was  engaged  in  such  contests  ;  for 
his  introductory,  or  formal  speeches,  were  often  heavy  and  laboured, 
yet  still  replete  with  just  argument ;  and  through  the  whole  were 
diffused  a  certain  pathos,  and  apparpnt  public  care,  with  which  a 
popular  assembly  is  almost  always  in  unison.  His  taste  was  not  the 
most  correct ;  and  his  studied  manner  was  slow,  harsh,  and  austere  ; 
the  very  reverse  of  Hamilton,  whose  trophies  first  pointed  the  way 
to  Flood's  genius,  and  whom  he  avowedly  attempted  to  emulate, 
But  in  skirmishing,  in  returning  with  rapidity  to  the  charge,  tl^ough 
at  first  shaken,  and  nearly  discomfited,  his  quickness,  his  address, 
his  powers  of  retort  and  of  insinuation,  were  never  exceeded  in  Par- 
liament. *     p.  143,  144. 

Of  Gerard  Hamilton,  Mr  Hardy  gives  us  the  following  cha* 
racteristic  anecdotes. 

*  The  uncommon  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  succeed* 
ed  by  such  inflexible  taciturnity  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  became  the 
subject,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  much,  and  idle  speculation.  The 
truth  is,  that  all  his  speeches,  whether  delivered  in  London  or  Dub* 
lin,  were  not  only  prepared,  but  studied,  with  a  minuteness  and  ex- 
actitude, of  which  those  who  are  only  used  to  the  carelessness  of 
modern  debating,  can  scarcely  form  any  idea.  Lord  Charlemont, 
who  had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  previous  to 
his  coming  to  Ireland,  often  mentioned  that  he  was  the  only  speaker, 
among  the  many  he  had  heard,  of  whom  he  could  say,  with  cer- 
tainly, that  all  his  speeches,  however  long,  were  WTitten  and  got  by 
heart.  A  gentleman,  well  known  to  his  Lordship  and  Hamilton, 
assured  him,  that  he  heard  Hamilton  repeat,  no  less  than  three 
times,  an  oration,  which  he  afterwards  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mlDns,  and  lasted  almost  three  hours.     As  a  debater,  tlicrefore,  he 
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became  as  useless  to  his  political  patrons  as  Addison  was  to  Lord 
Sunderland  ;  and,  if  possible,  lie  was  more  scrupuiotts  in  composi- 
tion than  even  that  eminent  man.  Addison  would  stop  the  press  to 
correct  the  most  trivial  error  in  a  large  publication  ;  and  Hamilton, 
as  I  can  assert,  on  indubitable  authority,  would  recal  the  footman, 
If,  on  recollection,  any  word,  in  his  opinion,  was  misplaced  or  im- 
proper, in  the  slightest  note  to  a  familiar  acquaintance. '     p.  60,61. 

No  name  is  mentioned  in  tliese  pages  with  higher  or  more 
imiforni  apjilause,  than  that  of  HeJiry  Grattan.  Bat  tliat  dis- 
tinguished person  still  hves ;  and  Mr  Hardy's  delicacy  bas  pre« 
vented  him  from  attempting  any  delineation,  either  of  his  cha- 
racter or  his  <?loquence.  We  respect  his  forbearance,  and  shall 
ibllow  his  eximiple: — Yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  gratifi- 
cation of  extracting  one  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Charle- 
inont,  in  relation  to  that  parliamentary  grant,  by  Vvhich  an  ho- 
nour was  conferred  on  an  individual  patriot,  without  place  or 
-official  situation  of  any  kind,  and  merely  for  his  personal  me- 
rits and  exertions,  which  has  in  other  cases  been  held  to  be  the 
peculiar  aiid  appropriate  reward  of  triu.niphant  generals  and 
commanders.  When  the  mild  and  equable  temperament  of 
Lord  Charlemont's  mind  is  recollected,  as  well  i\&  the  caution 
with  which  all  his  opinions  were  expressed,  we  do  not  know 
that  a  wise  ambition  would  wish  fdr  a  prouder  or  more  ho- 
3iourable  testimony  than  is  contained  in  the  following  short  sen- 
tences. 

*  Respecting  the  grant,  I  know  with  certainty  that  Grattan, 
though  he  felt  himself  flattered  by  the  intention,  looked  upon  the  act 
%vith  the  deepest  concern,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  deprecate  it. 
As  it  was  found  impossible  to  defeat  the  design,  all  his  friends,  and 
I  among  others,  were  employed  to  lessen  the  sum.  It  was  accord- 
ingly decreased  by  one  half,  and  that  principaUy  by  his  positive  decla- 
lation,  through  us,  that,  if  the  whole  were  insisted  on,  he  would  r^-' 
fuse. all  but  a  few  hundreds,  which  he  would  retain  as  an  honourable 
mark  of  the  goodness  of  his  country.  By  some,  who  look  only  into 
themselves  for  information  concerning  human  nature,  this  conduct 
will  probably  be  construed  into  hypocrisy.  To  such,  the  excellence 
and  preeminency  of  virtue,  and  the  character  of  Grattan,  are  as  in- 
visible and  incomprehensible,  as  the  brightness  of  die  sun  to  a  maa 
born  blind,  '     p.  237. 
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Art.  V.  The  West  Indians  d£fended.  against  the  Accusations  of 
their  Cahtmniators ;  or.  Farts  versus  Prejudices.  By  a  Gen- 
tleman,    pp.  to.     Bath.     London.     Mawman.     1811. 

Tfmpr^esmt  Ruinons  Situation  of  the  West  India  Islands,  submit- 
ted to  the  People  of  the  British  Empire;  ^ith  a  few  Brief  Be- 
marks  upon  the  Imposition  and  Onp-ession's  'under  'cn^hich  the 
Merchants  and.  Planters  of  those  Islands  have  long  si/fcred. 
By  a  Native  of  Jamaica.  8vo.  pp.  42,  London  ^  Sher- 
wood.    1811. 

The  Trial  of  Arthur  Hodge  esq.  (late  one  of  the  Members  of  his 
Majesti/s  Council  for  the  Virgin  Islands)  at  the  Island  of  Tor- 
tola,  on  the  25th  of  April  1811,  and.  adjourned  to  the  2^th  of 
the  same  Month,  for  the  Murder  of  his  Negro  Man  Slave,  nam- 
ed Prosper,  Stcreographically  taken  by  A.  M.  Belisario  esq., 
one  of  the  Grand  Jury  who  found  the  Bill  of  Indictment ;  and 
certified  to  be  impartial  and  correct,  by  Richard  Llctliering- 
ton  esq.,  President  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  President  of 
the  Court  on  the  Trial,  pp.  190.  London.  Ilarding. 
1811. 

"tXTE  do  not  intend,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  detain  our 
'  ^  readers  vei*y  long  in  the  too  painful  field  of  West  In- 
dian politics ;  because  we  shall  probably  have  occasion,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  resume  the  subject  more  fully.  But  there  are 
several  topics  and  facts,  without  vvhic]i  the  discussions  in  some 
of  our  last  Numbers  would  be  extremely  imperfect,  and  especi- 
ally those  arising  out  of  the  remarkable  trial  mentioned  in  the 
title  to  this  article.  Before  entering  upon  them,  however,  wc 
must  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  first  singular  publication  in  dci 
fence  of  the  West  Indians.  i 

This  tract  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  ;    and,  what 
is  rather  odd,  considering  the  careful  concealment  of  the  au- 
thor's name  in  the  title-page  under  the  designation  of  '  A  Gen- 
tleman, '  we  find  it  signed  by  the  real  liame  at  full  length,  which 
turns  out  to  be  Ed'ward  JVhitc.     Now.,:  utterly  ignorant  as  we 
*are  of^this  '   Gentleman,'  we   will    venture   to   say,    a   bolder 
•one  is  not  to  be  found   in   all  controversy.      For  the  reader 
must  not  suppose,  that  Mr  White  onl^^  supports  the  cause  of 
the  planters  against  those  who  attack  the  sugar  system,  and  par-» 
ticularly  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  or  that  he  merely  main- 
tains the  cause  of  the  colonists  as  it  at  present  stands  in  debate 
with  rival  interests  or  principles  in  this  country.     But,  will  it  be 
VOL.  XTX.  NO.  37.  --I  credited. 
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credited,  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  we  should  have  a  regular 
defence  of  the  slave  trade,  published  in  England  ? — a  de{"ence, 
too,  of  that  trallic,  u}K)n  the  highest  and  most  untenable  grounds 
ever  occu})ied  by  its  advocates  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  1788,  while,  as  yet,  no  one  durst  hope  to  see  it  put 
down  by  law.     This,  we  believe,  is  a  piece  of  heroism  alto- 
gether   unexpected.      That   abominable   commerce   had   been 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  its  enemies  by  all  its  supporter«, 
a  few  traders  only  excej^ted.     It  was   declared — solemnly  de- 
clared— illegal   by   the   government    of  this   country.      Every 
one  who  had  defended  it  now  gave  up  the  cause ;  and,  some 
from  principle,  others  from  shame,   joined   in   the   invectives 
universally   bestowed    upon   it. — Then    the    Legislature   treat- 
ed  it,    in   resolutions   and    addresses,    as   a    crime ; — and    at 
length   the   law  made  it  a  felony : — Whereupon  '  A  Gentle- 
man '  comes  forth  in  its  defence ;  and,  regretting  those  good 
old  times,  in  which  a  man  might  steal  a  few  hundreds  of  his 
fellow- creatures — and,  after  killing  a  part  of  them,   torture  the 
rest  into  muscovado  sugar,  without  being  transported  to  Botany 
Bay  himself,  revives  all  the  hundred  times  refuted  tales  of  the 
tralBc  being  necessary  for  the  weltbeing  of  the  Africans,  the 
improvement  of  Africa,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  precept* 
delivered  in  the  Gospel.     Nor  is  there  any  symptom  of  derange- 
ment in  Mr  White's  book  :  it  is  written  very  coherently — rather 
dully  indeed — and  with  small  pretensions  to  reason  ;  but  nothke 
the  production  of  one  wholly  irrational — if  we  except  the  strange- 
ness of  the  attempt  to  make  that  pass  for  an  act  of  virtue  and 
religion,  which  the  law  has,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  in 
or  out  of  Parliament,  pronounced  to  be  felonious. 

It  may  seem  a  very  idle  waste  of  our  own  and  our  readers'  time,  j 
to  enter  at  all  into  this  publication  ;  yet  we  cannot  dismiss  it  with-  1 
out  giving  a  few  specimens  of  its  contents.  It  is  fit  that  we  should 
let  the  world  see  what  sort  of  topics  the  West  Indians  now  resort 
to  in  their  defence  ;  and  if  this  *  Gentlpnan '  and  his  coijdjutor 
really  speak  their  sentiments  in  reviving  the  defence  of  the  slave- 
felony,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  expose  such  attempts  to  the  indig- 
tiation  of  the  community.  Experience  may  teach  us  not  to  be 
too  hasty  in  despising  efforts  of  this  description.  Many  an  error 
has  been  introduced  among  mankind,  from  a  culpable  neglect 
in  the  friends  of  truth  ;  and  the  interested  advocates  of  the  slave 
system,  however  despicable  in  some  respects,  are  far  from  con- 
temptible as  adversaries,  whether  we  regard  their  great  activity, 
or  their  little  scrupulousness  in  the  choice  of  means. 

The  *  Gentleman'  ia  very  candid  in  explaining  the  origin 
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of  his  publication.  It  seems,  that  the  case  of  Mr  Hodge,  and 
the  various  reports  and  papers  circulated  in  consequence  of  it, 
have  produced  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  West  Indians; 
and  therefore,  '  the  author  thinks  an  antidote  thereto  a  veiyj 
*  desireable  thing  at  the  present  moment. '  We  believe,  every 
one  will  agree  with  him  hereupon ; — for,  by  an  antidote^  we 
should  understand,  an  authentic  statement,  proving  the  false- 
hood of  the  Parliamentary,  and  other  documents  relative  to  this 
subject, — proving  that  the  West  Indian  planters,  always  ten- 
der of  the  lives  and  comforts  of  the  unhappy  beings  entrusted  to 
their  care,  had  redoubled  their  anxiety  in  this  respect,  since 
the  Abolition  made  it  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty ; — 
proving  that  they  were  sensible  how  beneficial  to  them,  as  well 
as  just  and  humane  towards  the  Africans,  this  great  measure 
had  been ; — and  that  they,  of  all  men,  were  the  last  to  tJirovv 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  full  execution. 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  this  is  very  wide  of  our  author's  use 
of  the  word.  The  antidote  which  he  furnishes,  is  disclosed  in  the 
lirst  sentence  of  his  tract ; — it  is  theantient,  established,  regular, 
tro})ical  proposition,  that  *  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the 
'  West  Indies  is  preferable  to  their  state  in  their  own  coun- 
'  try  ; ' — followed  of  course  by  its  usual  corollaries — that  no  sort 
of  blame  can  attach  to  those  who  work  them  like  cattle,  since,  in 
truth,  such  labour  is  luxury  and  rest,  compared  with  what  they 
would  have  been  enduring  at  home  ; — and  that  thev  who  carry 
them  over  to  the  West  Indies,  somewhat  against  their  will,  by 
a  kind  of  douce  violence — or  beguile  them  of  their  liberty  by 
the  soft  arts  of  love,  as  it  were  j — far  from  meriting  blame  for 
such  conduct,  must  be  regarded  as  the  protectors  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  African  race.  Our  author  forgets  to  grapple  witli 
the  question,  whether  the  West  Indian  treatment  i*  cruel  or 
not ; — he  forgets,  that  even  if,  in  a  moment  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, one  v,^ere  to  admit  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  Africa 
to  be  worse  than  their  lot  in  the  New  World,  this  could  be  nt* 
earthly  excuse  for  those  who  treat  them  with  any  degree  of  un- 
necessary cruelty.  His  whole  tract  is  made  up  of  scraps  fron^ 
"writers  long  since  discredited,  to  paint  the  wretehedne^Ts  of  the 
negroes  in  their  own  country.  After  attempting  to  show  that 
tlie  whole  inhabitants  of  Africa  are  certainly  employed  in  mur- 
dering one  another, — and  renewing  the  thousand  time?  refuted 
story,  of  the  bulk  of  them  being  slaves^  (a  terin  applicable  to 
them  in  one  s^nse,  indeed,  but  not  iii  its  West  Indian  accept- 
ation)— the  '  Gentleman^  proceeds  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
«he  happy  state  of  what  he  gently  caUs  *  an  emigrated  African  ;  * 

I  '^  meaning. 
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meaning,  by  this  soft  phrase,  a  negro  who  has  been  kidnapped, 
or  caught  in  a  snare,  or  seized  in  a  plundering  expedition,  or 
wounded,  and  so  taken — carried  from  his  family — hurried  aboard 
a  vessel  loaded  with  his  fellow-sufferers — and  carried  in  irons 
over  to  the  dominion  of  the  cartwhip,  in  the  hands  of  such  as  Mr 
Huggins  and  Mr  Hodge  in  the  West  Indies.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, listen  to  the  tender  strains  in  which  the  happiness  of  this 
*  emigrated  African  '  is  celebrated. 

'  By  being  transplanted  to  a  new  soil  and  a  more  civilized  coun- 
try, these  people  become  more  humanized,  more  enlightened,  and 
they  are  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  good  treatment  they  re- 
ceived, and  the  arbitrary  and  unrelenting  mandates  of  the  petty 
kings  and  princes  in  their  own  country.  Better,  sure,  are  the  Af- 
ricans under  the  West  India  planters,  protected  as  they  are  by  the 
Colonial  laws,  transplanted  into  a  new  settlement,  where  their  in- 
dustry and  talents  will  make  them  useful  members  of  society,  than 
abandoned  to  the  cruel  and  rude  tyranny  of  an  uncivilized  master 
in  their  own  country,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  harder  toil 
and  less  regular  meals,  and  where  they  are  subject  to  be  butchered 
like  a  parcel  of  swine.  It  was  formerly  thought  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  good  discipline  on  estates,  to  correct  negroes  for 
every  fault  which  was  committed  ;  different  measures  have  since 
been  adopted,  of  which  experience  fully  authorises  a  continuance,  both 
from  the  salutary  effects  they  have  had  upon  the  negroes,  and  from 
their  being  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  British  subjects ;  who, 
though  they  have  been  stigmatized  with  the  appellation  of  men 
dealers,  have  yet  retained  those  innate  principles  of  humanity  and 
virtue,  which  induce  them  to  seek  every  opportunity  and  occasion 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  their  dependants.  Faults  are  now  cor- 
rected and  punishments  inflicted  by  personal  deprivations,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  misdemeanour ;  instead  of  being  flogged, 
they  are  debarred  their  daily  portion  of  rum,  or  their  weekly  allow- 
ance of  tobacco  ;  and  in  case  of  the  crime  being  of  such  importance 
as  to  require  a  severer  punishment,  they  are  confined  on  Sunday  in 
the  stocks,  and  prevented  enjoying  the  comfort  of  their  friends,  or 
forbid  from  joining  in  the  merry  dance  which  takes  place  every  Sa. 
tUrday  night  on  the  estates.  Though  most  of  the  negroes  are  en- 
abled to  purchase  their  freedom  by  making  articles  for  several  trades, 
and  in  keeping  poultry,  fowls,  pigs,  goats,  and  growing  garden^ 
stuff,  yet  Bolinbroke  says,  the  generality  of  them  prefer  decorat- 
ing their  persons  to  doing  so.  The  proprietor,  lodges,  feeds,  clothes, 
supplies  rum  and  tobacco,  and  takes  the  produce  of  nine  or  ten 
hours  labour  a  day.  For  what  British  labourer  pays  for  his  labour^ 
hhjbodt  his  raiment,  and  his  alehouse  hilly  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
smaller  portion  of  his  time  ?  I  shall  close  my  transcription  from  • 
Mr  Bohnbroke's  account  of  the  treatmefit  of  the  negroes,   with 

stating^ 
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stating,  that  the  English  planters  were  frequently  told,  that  by  fol- 
lowing up  their  mild  nieamres,  and  discountenancing  all  severity  to- 
wards the  labourers,  they  would  in  a  short  time  bring  the  colonies 
into  a  state  of  insurrection.  Sir  William  Young  says,  "  the  negroes 
seem  under  a  most  mild  discipline,  " — "  and  in  Tobago,  '*  he  says, 
>*'  they  are  treated  as  favourite  children.  "     p.  16 — 18. 

We  question  if  the  history  of  human  controversy  can  pro- 
duce any  thing  to  match  this.  During  tlie  whole  discussion  of 
th«  abolition  question,  no  such  assertion  was  ever  made — no  one 
ever  ventured  to  deny  that  the  negroes  were  flogged.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  present  day,  for  the  age  of  Mr  Huggins,  whose 
negroes  were  torn  in  pieces  under  the  nose  of  the  magistracy,  at 
noon-day,  in  a  market  town,  and  within  sight  of  the  market 
place,  without  any  one  caring,  or  daring  to  interfere.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  age  of  Mr  Hodge,  wlio  murdered  above  a  hun- 
dred of  his  wretchetl  slaves  by  the  lash,  before  any  qne  thought 
of  calling  him  to  account — for  such  times  was  it  reserved,  to  pro- 
duce a  broad  denial  of  the  use  of  flogging,  and  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  negroes,  more  resembling  that  of  creatures  in 
some  fairy  island,  than  even  the  happiest  of  free  human  beings. 

*  Hitherto '  (proceeds  our  author — and  the  assertion  is  as  cor- 
rect as  what  we  have  been  reading),  *  hitherto  I  have  studious- 

*  ly  avoided  touching  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  ;  but  if 

*  I  have  been  successful  in  showing  the  state  of  the  Africans  to 

*  be  far  better  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  their  own  country,  a 

*  conclusion  of  such  importance  must  necessarily  follow,  that, 
'  although  my  end  is  accomplished  without  it,  I  should  hardly 

*  be  justified  in  omitting  the  mention  of  it  altogether.     It  is, 

*  that  the  slave  trade,  being  the  means  of  rescuing  a  large  por- 
'  tion  of  our  fellow-creatures  from  a  most  miserable  and  abject 

*  state,  and  placing  them  in  an  infinitely  better  one,  shoidd  he 

*  applauded  and  encouraged,    instead  of  being    stigmatized  iij 

*  the  manner  it  is.     Nor  do  I  see  that  the  merits  of  the  case  are 

*  in  anywise  altered,  because  pecuniary  advantages  accrue  to 

*  the  performers  while  they  are  thus  benefiting  their  fellow- 

*  creatures.     For  few,  if  any  of  our  actions,  will  bear  the  test 

*  of  perfect  disinterestedness.     Some  of  us  are  urged  to  the  per- 

*  formance  of  good  deeds  in  the  hope  of  present,  others  in  ex- 
'  pectation  of  future  reward. '  Then  follow  a  number  of  the 
jiackneyed  arguments,  which  we  really  had  thought  were  now 
forgotten,  in  favour  of  the  slave  trade.  We  certairdy  shall  not 
stop  to  expose  these  -,  but  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that 
as  there  is  a  more  than  common  eiirontery  in  advancing  such 
topics  at  this  day,  so,,  the  author  uses  them  in  an  unusually 

13  feeblf 
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feeble  and  inconsistent  manner,  of  which  it  maj-  be  a  sufRcient 
specimen  if  we  state,  that,  within  tlie  compass  of  two  pages,'  he 
nscribes  to  the  Africans  such  a  bloodthirstiness,  as  induces  them 
to  murder  their  prisoners,  rather  than  sell  them  *  at  a  great 
price  to  slave  vessels  lying  in  the  road  ; '  and  attributes  to  the, 
slave  trade  the  '  saving  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives,  ' 
by  preventing  *  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  from  being  put  to 
death.  ' 

Tlie  *  Gentleman's '  tract  proceeds  directly  to  defend  the 
West  Indians  from  the  charge  of  cruel  treatment ; — and  this, 
Mhich  should,  properly  speaking,  have  been  the  main  object  of 
the  work,  is  singularly  enough  condensed  into  about  a  page  and 
a  half — of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  filled  with  a  defence 
agtiinst  two  charges,  certainly  not  very  much  dwelt  upon  by 
their  opponents,  that  they  brand  the  negroes  with  hot  irons, 
and  give  them  very  abusive  epithets.  The  former  accusation 
he  disproves  by  the  evidence  of  *  persons  who  have  resided 
many  years  in  the  West  Indies.  '  The  latter,  he  judiciously 
observes,  is  of  no  great  moment ;  and,  in  this,  we  fancy  few 
•will  differ  with  him.  The  charge  of  using  the  whip,  however, 
is  not  so  easily  got  over.  Recourse  must  therefore  be  had  to  a 
little  assertion  ;  and  accordingly,  we  are  told,  that  the  Ici'ncs  of 
the  colonies  restrict  the  number  of  lashes  to  forty.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  this  is  not  true.  The  laws  of  some  of  the  islands  do 
iiideed  contain  such  a  restriction,  but  it  is  not  general.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  Nevis  is  one  of  those  islands ;  and  yet  the 
butcheries  of  Mr  Huggins  were  all  performed  in  open  day,  in  a 
public  street  of  the  capital  of  Nevis,  in  the  presence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  clergy  of  the  island.  As  facts  are  the  fashion  upon 
this  question,  we  are  willing  to  give  a  fact  on  our  part,  from  time 
to  time  ;  and  we  leave  this  fact  to  the  reader. 

The  *  Gentleman*  then  has  recourse  to  the  hackneyed  to- 
pic of  the  flogging  in  our  army  and  navy,— a  topic  on  which 
we  shall  presently  say  a  few  w^ords.  He  closes  his  piece  witli  ti 
defence  of  the  legality  of  slavery.  Now,  no  one  denies  its  le- 
gality. Unfortunately  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  laws  and 
the  practice  of  all  nations — in  some  shape  or  other  bv  every 
country  in  the  world  at  one  time  ;  and,  in  its  West  Indian  ac- 
ceptation, (which  we  must  always  recollect  is  a  thing  altogether 
different  from  slavery  in  the  European,  or  even  Asiatic  sense  of 
the  w^ord),  by  every  nation  having  dominions  in  America.  This 
may  suffice  for  the  legality  of  the  practice;  and  no  man  is  in- 
sane enough,  in  these  times,  to  speak  of  emancipating  the  slaves. 
^JercrthelesSj  Mr  White  must  needs  go  a  Httle  iarther,  and 

vindicate 
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vindicate  slavciy  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptiires.  This  has  been 
often  attempted  before,  perhaps  with  success  ;  but  our  author 
is  not  satisfied  with  showing  that  it  is  permitted, — heiriust }  luve 
it  to  be  positively  enjoined  by  Scripture.  His  prools  are  such 
passages  as  these.     *  Thy  bondsmen  .i!kI  tliy  bonds-naids  which 

*  thou  shall  have, '  &c.     *  Of  the  children  of  the  stranger  that 

*  do  sojourji  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and   of  their 

*  families  that  arc  with  you,  which  they  beget  in  your  land,  and 

*  they  shall  be  in  your  possession,  '  And  elsewhere,  *  Ye  shall 
'  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children   after  you,  to 

*  inherit  them  for  a  possession  ;  tliey  shall  be  your  bondsmen 

*  for  ever : '  So  that  the  slave  traffic  is  erijoined  by  the  Bible, 
and  we  are  commanded  to  go  to  Africa,  and  seize  anci  carry  ovf^r 
negroes  ! — But,  as  to  the  treatment  of  them  in  the  plantations, 
another  text  is  requisite — and  therefore  we  iuWe  the  21st  chapter 
of  Exodus  *  speaking  of  the  treatment  a  slave  may  receive  from 
'  his  master  ;  ' — it  says,  in  so  many  words,  '  he  is  his  money, ' 
'  Thus  '  (adds  our  author)  *  stood  tlie  old  lav/,  w^iicli,  our  Sa- 
'  viour  tells  us,  he  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfj I. '  We 
really  hope  there  is  no  intention  of  raising  a  religious  cry,  and 
making  the  *  church  in  danger  '  from  the  abolition.  Ihat  s^reat 
jneasure  has  indeed  been  chiefly  carried  through  by  Dissenters : 
like  the  new  system  for  educating  the  poor — hke  the  admirable 
institution  for  distributing  the  Scriptures  among  the  ignorant  of 
this  and  other  countries.  TKe  Abolition  Societies  have  wisely 
disclaimed  all  tests,  and  opened  their  doors  to  men  of  all  per- 
suasions. They  have  succeeded  ;— as  the  friends  of  education 
and  religious  instruction,  are  at  this  moment  successfully  going 
on  in  their  virtuous  and  enlightenod  labours.  But,  after  what 
we  have  recently  witnessed — after  the  attempts  so  unremittingly 
made  by  the  friends  of  ignorance,  and  the  jealous  enemies  of 
liberty  of  conscience — who  shall  venture  to  assure  us  that  the 
pretended  champions  of  the  Establishment  may  not  stej)  forth, 
and,  if  tliey  dare  not  openly  counteract  the  abolitionists — if 
they  fear  the  just  vengeance  of  all  mankhid,  should  they  venture 
to  restore  the  slave  traffic — who  shall  with  any  certainty  affirm, 
that  those  ecclesiastical  intriguers  may  not  endeavour  to  get  the 
.management  of  the  cause  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  scare 
weak  men  from  associating  in  the  support  of  it,  with  such  a:> 
differ  in  iheir  religious  prutessions  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  '  Gentleman'^ '  coadjutor,  the  *  A^*^- 
tive  of  Jaruaica, '  if  indeed  he  be  not  the  Gentleman  himself  in 
disguise,  as  the  striking  coincidence  of  their  arguments  inchnes 
ns  to  suspect.     The  professed  object  of  his  pampldct  is  to  de- 
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grcibe  the  distresses  of  the  West  Indians,  and  the  grievances 
under  which  they  labour.  This  is  indeed  a  pretty  fruitful  fie^d, 
if  we  enter  it  honestly  with  our  eyes  open.  But,  instead  of  look- 
ing fairly  at  the  subject,  or  even  of  pointing  out  those  circum- 
stances to  which  the  West  Indian  body  in  general  have  (we  think 
quite  erroneously)  imputed  their  misfortunes,  the  writer,  after 
a  few  general  remarks,  and  some  invectives  against  the  j^eople 
of  this  country  for  not  drinking  more  coifee,  and  against  Uie 
Legislature  for  not  offering  rewards  to  such  as  should  discover 
new  methods  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  it,  he  comes  to 
the  chief  object  of  his  pamphlet,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ; 
from  which  he  apprehends  the  ruin  of  the  West  Incha  islands 
to  be  inevitable.  This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  slave-trade, 
exactly  on  the  same  grounds  with  the  writer  of  the  last-mention- 
ed tract ; — only,  that  he  mixes  his  matter  up  with  a  more  libe- 
ral abuse  of  Mr  W^ilberforce  and  the  other  visionaries  who  have 
to  answer  for  the  ruin  of  the  colonies.  One  charge  against 
them  is,  the  regular  and  established  one  of  being  theorists.  In 
this  capacity  they  do  not,  it  seems,  speaJc  in  Parliament ; — they 
chatter ;  and  accordingly,  they  are  afterwards  termed  Parlia- 
onentari)  magpies.  Again — they  do  not  go  abroad,  and  witness 
the  abuses  they  <lescribc,  but  '*  keep  snughj  at  home.  "  Then, 
it  seems,  Mr  Wilberforce,  *  if  he  wished  to  be  the  great  patri- 

*  arch  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  should  have  turned  his  eyes 
*•  upon  the  Eastern  World,  wherc  he  would  behold  organized 

*  injustice,  trampling  on  the  territox'ies  of  innocent  men,  and 
*■  depriving  them  of  their  possessions  to  enrich  the  plunderers 

*  who  come  among  them  as  friends. '  So  that  Mr  Wilberforce 
may  not  feel  tor  the  oppressed  in  the  West,  because  there  are 
oppf'essions  in  the  East  also.  This  we  take  to  be  the  amount 
of  the  sneer  ; — argument  we  cannot  call  it :  For  had  he  applied 
himself  to  the  East  Indian  abuses,  their  authors  would  have 
said,  why  don't  you  abolish  the  slave-trade  ? — and  it  would  be 
rather  too.  much  to  ask  of  one  man,  that  he  should  reform  both 

*  The  East  and  Western  Ind  '  at  once.  If,  indeed,  this  distinguish- 
ed person  had  ever  shown  himslf  slow  to  examine  other  abuses  ; 
— if  he  had  seemed  so  nuich  absorbed  in  his  grand  work,  as  to 
have  no  feelings  for  any  other  than  West  Indian  misery  ; — if, 
while  occupied  himself  in  bringing  the  first  of  ail  our  national 
enormities  to  light,  he  had  either  thwarted,  or  withheld  his 
countenance  froiu  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  discovery  and 
redress  of  other  evils  ;  there  might  luive  been  some  ground  for 
this  often  repeated  attack.  But  this  is  aJtogcther  the  reverse  of 
the  truth.     No  man  has  sliown  hiniself  niove  readvy  or  more 

zealous. 
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zcaloiivS,  or  o;iven  more  effectual  assistance  to  all  otlier  inquiries, 
than  Mr  Wilberlbrce.  On  the  very  question  alluded  to  by  tliis 
"joell-mfhrmed  and  accurate  author — the  East  Indian  abuses — he 
has  uniformly  taken  the  side  of  justice  and  sound  policy; — ho 
has  stood  forward  as  the  advocate  of  jx^ace  ; — he  has  shown 
himself  the  friend  of  reform — we  mean  Parliamentary  reform. 
— And,  what  some  of  our  readers  may  think  of  still  greater  im- 
portance— what  prejudiced  persons  are  too  apt  to  forget — to  Mr 
Wilberforce,  in  a  great  measure,  was  owing  that.signal  victory 
over  corruption,  the  downfal  of  Lord  Melville — the  first  of  those 
triumphs  which  the  popular  party  lias  gained  since  the  French 
Revolution — that  triumph  which,  more  than  any  other  event, 
has  fostered  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  kept  alive  whatever  yet  re- 
mains of  official  responsibility. 

Another  topic  of  the  same  kind,  dwelt  upon  by  this  author, 
and  taken  from  the  *  Gentleman, '  has  always  been  a  favourite 
with  the  West  Indians,  though  now  it  has  lost  most  of  its  force. 
We  allude  to  the  mode  of  defending  the  treatment  of  the  ne- 
groes, by  referring  to  our  ow^n  military  punishments.     '  In  Eu^ 

*  rope, '  says  he,  '  among  free  men,  and  by  a  court  of  fi-ee 
'  men,  a  seaman  and  a  soldier  are  sometim»es  sentenced  to  re- 
'  ceive  100  to  1000  lashes;  men  *who  have  fought  their  hattlesy 
'  a7id  protected  their  liberty.  A  master,  in  the  West  Indies, 
'  cannot,  without  answering  to  the  laws  for  it,  nor  can  a  ma- 

*  gistrate,  by  the  settled  laws  of  the  country,  give  or  sentence 

*  a  slave  to  receive  more  at  one  infliction  than  4-0  lashes. 
'  Would  not  an  idiot  perceive  on  which  side  hiraanily  h)C%  ?  ^ 
We  must,  in  passing,  recommend  it  to  our  author  to  curb  his  feel- 
ings a  little  more  carefully,  when  toucliing  such  delicate  ground ; 
otherwise  he  may  be  noticed  in  a  certain  work,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  far  less  indulgent  critic  than  ourselves  ; — we  mean, 
those  periodical  papers  published  by  tlie  Attorney- Genend,.  and 
in  which  the  topic  of  military  punishment,  and  indeed  every 
thing  relating  to  the  army,  form  a  leading  article.  But  as  to 
the  charge  itself; — without  stopping  to  expose  the  gToss  mis- 
statement on  which  it  proceeds — without  reminding  the  reader 
that  the  law  is  not  a^  above  described  in  all  the  islands — and  the 
practice  is  so  in  none  of  them  ;—without  taking  the  pains  to 
show  how  different — how  totally  different  Irom  military  flogging 
the  use  of  the  cartwhip  is,  as  a  stimulus  to  work — not  as  a  pu- 
nishment ; — we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  even  if 
the  cases  were  the  same,  it  could  in  nowise  alter  the  matter. 
Who  now  flefends  military  floggings;  ?  Does  any'  one  (except 
^^'^e  public  prosecutor)  armie  in  their  favour  ?     Does  even  he  do? 
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fend  them,  except  by  the  argument  ex  officio  ?  Is  thei'e  any  one 
ei  feelings  so  hardened,  as  not  to  be  horror-struck  at  the  ba«( 
description  of  this  barbarous  practice  ?  Is  there  any  one, 
such  confined  intellect,  as  not  to  perceive  its  gross  unfitness 
answer  any  of  the  ends  of  punishment  ?  The  public  mind 
made  up  on  the  question ; — there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  ;■ 
the  abuse  is  condemned; — it  cannot  survive  its  sentence  ra^nj 
months.  Among  its  eneniies — among  those  who  have  expose( 
and  wrilte'^,  and  spoken  it  down — the  Abolitionists  have  bornj 
a  very  active  part ;  and  it  is  at  this  time,  and  under  these  cii 
cumstances,  that  tlie  defenders  of  the  West  Indian  crueltic 
come  forward  to  palliate  the  torture  of  negroes,  by  comparinj 
it  with  that  of  soldiers  ;  and  to  sneer  at  the  friends  of  the  Abe 
litibn,  as  if  they  had  been  caught  in  the  inconsistency  of  con 
denniing  the  one  cruelty  and  vindicating  the  other  I  The  twi 
questions  are  unconnected  ;  and  we  do  not  wilfully  mix  them  to 
gether ;  but,  if  called  upon  to  view  them  in  the  same  light,  w 
Iiave  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  comparison ;  and  wi 
feel  confident,  that  the  friends  of  humanity  will  rise  from  th 
contemplation  of  either  of  these  enormous  outrages  upon  a 
riglit  feeling  and  princi])le,  with  their  minds  more  firmly  deter 
mined  against  the  continuance  of  the  other.  It  will  be  as  vain 
therefore,  to  expect  any  favour  towards  the  evils  in  the  Wf 
Indian  svstem,  from  an  appeal  to  the  military  puni.shmenti 
which  will  continue,  we  trust,  but  for  a  short  season  to  disgraci 
our  army — as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  those  who  an 
working  the  abolition  of  flogging,  to  change  their  opinion 
it,  by  seeing  it  lawfully  applied  to  the  unhappy  negroes. 

Much  as  we  may  seem  to  have  thrown  away  our  time  in  a(J« 
verting  to  these  topics,  it  is  right  to  take  warning  from  this  bei 
iiig  advanced,  and  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  evident  de« 
signs  of  the  slave-dealers  in  thus  reviving  them.  We  have  n( 
jnanner  of  doubt,  that,  in  the  approaching  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment they  will  meet  us  in  various  shapes,  and  that  the  dealers, 
under  the  mask  of  defending  the  planters,  will  continue  their 
attack  on  the  real  grievance  under  which  they  are  smarting — the 
loss  of  their  execrable  traffic.  Whether  the  author  of  this  tract 
belongs  to,  or  is  in  any  way  connected  with  this  reputable 
juid  industrious  class  of  the  community,  we  know  -Jiot  j  but 
certainly  there  is  a  vehemence  in  his  horror  of  the  Abolition, 
which  seems  not  to  .  be  wholly  speculative  or  gratuitous.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  our  readers  a  short  specimen  of  his 
honest  indignation.  I'he  terms  in  which  it  finds  vent,  indeed, 
sire  not  of  the  most  decorous,  considering  that  he  is  attacking 
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a  measure  solemnly  sanctioned  by  repeated  unnnlmons  resolu- 
tions of  the  legisl;iture,  and  by  acts  of  Parliament  deliberately 
passed,  in  one  instance  without  a  single  dissentient  voice  in  ei- 
ther House.  Indeed,  according  to  the  modern  practice  in  mat- 
ters of  libel,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  apply  such  epithets  to  any 
other  law  or  measure  of  Crovernment,  to  any  political  or  party 
proceeding.  We  should  be  unwilling,  however,  to  see  the  Abo- 
lition defended  by  such  means  as  those  we  are  alluding  to. 

*  Now,  the  deftrudiou  to  the  Planters,  and  to  the  interelteci  in  general, 
of  the  lfl->nr]s,  will  liappeo  through  the  infamous  Abolition,  in  this  man- 
ner. At  the  time  of  the  Abolition,  about  four  years  ago,  every  plant- 
er muft  have  confidered  hirnfelf  poiftiling  as  many  Negroes  as  he  would 
ever  want,  or  could  ever  procure,  if  one  party  fells  to  the  other,  he 
dimini flies  his  to  increafe  the  purch?fer's  nunr.ber.  WJrat  then  happens 
from  this  ?  Why,  the  foiirce  of  cultivation  and  improvement  is  entire- 
ly deftroyed.  The  induftrious  are  kept  back,  and  the  indolent  are  encou- 
raged in  their  certain  ruin. 

*  Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  increafe  of  the  Negroes,  and  that 
they  fhould  ftrengthen,  yearly,  the  number  upon  the  planrntions.  I  fay, 
that  it  will  never  give  much  help  ;  for  the  native  flave  Negroes  are  na- 
turally more  delicate  in  conftitution  than  the  imported  Africans.  And 
again,  who  can  anfwer  for  the  ra,vag-es  of  difeafe,  which  may  fweep  a- 
way  numbers  ?  No  European  will  nmv  go  out  to  the  litest  Indies^  as 
the  principal  refource  to  the  cultivation  of  thofe  countries  is  prohibited. 
This  very  Abolition,  which  preaches  humanity,  dellroys,  in  the  breaft 
of  the  poor  flaves,  the  cheering  hope  and  expedation  of  ever  meeting 
agaiq  their  neareft  ties. 

*  How  can  ever  the  Abolitionifts  atone  and  filence  their  own  cor.fcien. 
ces,  for  the  horrid  maffacres  which  the  .Africans  are  now  committin;;- 
upon  one  arjother  ?  How  muft  they  feel,  when  truth  tells  them  that 
many  will  have  to  pxecrate  their  names  for  being  the  original  agents  of 
their  ruin  i  Thofe  who  have  ungeneroufly  thrown  out  fome  general  ob- 
loquy upon  the  treatment  of  the  Weil  Indians  to  their  flaves,  I  pafs 
over  with  contempt.  Whenever  men  make  ufe  of  general  abufe  for 
individual    excelfes,    I  think,    it   is  loft  time  even   to  remember  it.  * 

P-  35—37- 

The  course  of  this  article  has  now  brought  us  to  the  trial  of 
Mr  Hodge,  which  w^e  have  already  alluded  to  in  a  general  way, 
but  Avhich  is  well  deserving  of  a  nuich  more  minute  considera- 
tion. If  any  one  is  desirous  of  studying  the  practical  eflccts  of 
the  slave  system,  and  estimating  the  amount  of  its  operation  on 
white  men  in  the  colonies— if  be  wishos  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
stitution of  free  society  there,  and  to  ascertain  whether  its  mem- 
bers may  safely  be  trusted  (we  were  going  to  say  with  the  exe- 
cution, but  we  shall  only  add)  with  the  formation  of  laws  re- 
specting the  rights  of  enslaved  Negroes,  he  will  do  well  to  study 
this  authentic  document — to  read  the  Iiistory  of  this  case,  as 

cx)ntained 
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contained  in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the  report 
of  the  trial  published  by  authority.  After  this  perusal,  in  which 
we  venture  to  foretell  that  whatever  feelings  he  may  have  will  be 
.tortured  at  each  F-ntence,  he  must  do  a  further  violence  to 
his  ideas  of  probability  : — he  must  believe  (for  the  truth  is  so), 
that  the  West  Indians  appeal  to  this  very  history  in  their  own 
vindication,  and  would  draw  fiom  it  a  proof  of  the  protectiort 
afforded  to  the  suffering  African  in  the  sugar  islands.  We  shall 
begin  with  an  abstract  of  tiie  affidavits  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  relating  the  circumstances  which  led,  it  is 
said,  to  Mr  Hodge's  trial,  but  which  had  long  been  known  in 
the  island  of  Tor  tola,  before  any  one  thought  them  worthy  of 
further  investigation.  In  this  abridgment,  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  their  feelings  are  as  much  as  possible  consulted,  and 
many  frightfid  and  offensive  circumstances  are  passed  over, 
winch  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  affidavits.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  fear  the  picture  is  still  so  horrible  as  to  reqtiire  pretty 
strong  nerves  to  bear  it. 

*  1.  In  January,  1806,  a  slave  named  Welcome,  belonging  to  Mr 
Hodge,  was  employed  by  him  as  a  hunter  to  go  in  quest  of  runaway 
slaves.  After  hunting  for  four  or  five  days,  he  returned  home  un- 
successful ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  laid  down  by  Hodge's  or- 
der, and  severely  cart-whipped.  He  was  immediately  sent  out  to 
hunt  a  second  time,  and  in  a  few  days  again  returned  unsuccessful ; 
when,  with  his  old  wounds  uncured,  he  was  a  second  time,  by 
Hodge's  order,  laid  down,  and  sever^^ly  cart-whipped.  Welcome  was 
immediately  sent  out  hunting  a  third  time  ;  and  returning  in  a  few 
days,  with  the  same  success  as  before,  he  was  again  severely  cart- 
whipped  by  Hodge's  order,  and  put  in  very  heavy  irons,  with  a  pud- 
ding on  each  leg,  and  a  crook  round  his  neck  ;  and  in  the  night-time 
was  confined  in  the  bilboes  or  stocks.  He  was  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowed little  or  no  food,  and  consequently  became  so  weak,  that  he 
could  scarcely  walk.  In  this  condition,  with  dreadful  sores,  occa- 
sioned by  his  former  whippings,  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  a  neigh- 
bouring estate ;  but  being  unable  to  proceed,  he  fell  down  on  the  road, 
and,  being  carried  home,  he  was  again  cart- whipped,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence the  same  night. — 2.  Mr  Hodge  having  suspected  two  female 
slaves,  Margaret  his  cook,  and  Else  a  washer- woman,  of  a  design  to 
poison  Mrs  Hodge  and  his  children,  he  poured  a  quantity  of  boiling 
water  down  their  throats ;  and  having,  after  this,  severely  cart-whip- 
ped them  and  chained  them  together,  he  sent  them,  in  a  state  of  en- 
tire  nakedness,  to  work  in  the  field.  Both  diese  slaves  languished  for: 
a  short  time  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  then  died.  On  the  daj 
that  Margaret  died,  one  of  the  deponents  going  into  the  kitchen  arfdl 
observing  she  was  stupid,  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  ;  on  whichf 
j-he  pulled  a  handkerchief  from  her  head,  and  showed  two  very  sci 
yere  wounds,  wliich,  she  said,  Mr  Hodge  had  given  her.  She  soon  aftei 
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fell  on- her  face,  and,  being  carried  to  the  sick-house,  died  that  even- 
ing. Mr  Hodge  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  was  resolved  neither 
of  these  women  should  live  long.— 3.  vSome  time  before  the  death  of 
Margaret,  one  of  the  deponents  saw,  in  the  sick^house,  a  child  about 
ten  years  of  age,  named  Tamsen,  with  the  skin  entirely  oif.  The 
deponent  asked  the  sick-nurse  what  was  the  matter  with  the  child;  but 
the  sick-nurse  refused  to  give  an  answer,  and  seemed  afraid,  lest  her 
master  should  know  that  the  child  had  been  seen.  On  inquiry,  it 
appeared,  that  the  child  had  been  dipped,  by  Hodo-e's  order,  into 
a  copper  of  boiling  liqnor. — 4.  In  the  year  1807,  a  slave  called  Tom 
Boiler,  a  stout,  hale,  hearty  man,  was  by  Hodge's  order,  and  in  his 
presence,  laid  down  and  flogged  without  intermission,  for  at  least  an 
hour.  After  this  infliction,  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  could  not.  He 
was  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  sick-house,  whence  he  never  came 
out,  but  died  in  about  a  week.  No  doctor  was  called  to  attend  him. 
— 5.  Soon  after  tlie  death  of  Tom  Boiler,  another  slave  named  Pros- 
per, was,  by  Hodge's  order,  and  in  his  presence,  laid  down,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  cart-whipped  without  intermission.  He  was  then 
taken  up  by  Hodge's  order,  and,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  lashed  to  a  tree.  Hodge  then  ordered  the  driver  to  use  "  close 
quarters, " — meaning  by  this  expression  a  more  cruel  and  severe 
cart-xvhipping  than  is  ordinarily  used,  the  whip  in  this  case  being 
shortened,  and  going  all  round  the  body,  cutting  every  part,  parti- 
cularly the  stomach  and  belly,  and  making  at  the  same  time  com- 
paratively little  noise.  In  this  situation,  Prosper  was  beaten  till  he 
fainted,  his  head  hanging  dow^n  backwards,  and  was  no  longer  able 
Xo  bawl.  He  was  tlien  carried  to  the  sick-house,  where,  within  a 
fortnight,  he  died. —  6.  A  slave  named  Jupiter,  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  was,  by  Hodge's  orders,  severely  cart-whipped,  put  in  heavy 
irons,  crook  puddings,  &c.  and  allowed  little  or  nothing  to  eat.  He 
was  also  burnt  in  the  mouth  with  a  hot  iron.  He  shortly  after  died. 
-r-7.  On  the  27th  March,  1807,  a  new  negro  slave  belonging  to 
iHodge  was  cart-whipped,  in  his  master's  presence,  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  He  died  in  two  or  three  days  after.  When  his  body  was 
carried  out  on  a,  board  to  be  buried,  it  was  seen  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  a  shockingly  lacerated  state. — 8.  A  free  man,  named  Peter, 
was  hired  by  Hodge  as  a  cooper,  at  two  joes  per  month.  This  man, 
though  free,  was  repeatedly  cart-whipped  at  close  quarters,  and  in 
every  other  way,  by  order,  and  in  the  presence  of  Hodge,  who  also 
put  chains  upon  him,  and  had  him  worked  with  the  field  negroes. 
Peter  soon  died. — In  1808,  a  young  slave  named  Cufty,  was,  by  or- 
der of  Hodge,  and  in  his  presence,  severely,  and  repeatedly  cart- 
whipped,  chained,  occ.  "  He  was  cut  to  pieces,  "  and  had  hardly 
any  black  skin  remaining.  After  a  cart- whipping,  which  lasted  up- 
V^ards  of  an  hour,  he  was  carried  to  the  sick-house,  where  he  died 
within  a  week. — 10.  Mr  Hodge  frequently  caused  the  children  on 
his  estate,  about  nine  years  of  age,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  heels,  and 
dipped  into  tubs  of  Water  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  kept 
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there  till  stifled,  then  taken  out  and  suffered  to  recover  and  breathe, 
when  thev  were  again  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  repeatec 
edly,  until  they  have  been  seen  to  stagger  and  fall.     On  this. 
Pledge  has  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up  and  suspended  to  a  tree  bj 
their  hands  tied  together,  and  in  this  situation  cart- whipped  for  soi 
time  at  close  quarters.     Among  others,  a  mulatto  child,  reputed  t^ 
be  his  own,  named  Belb,  was  repeatedly  cart- whipped  by  his  orderjj 
and  he  was  also  seea  repeatedly  to  strike  the  child  with  a  stick  oi 
the  head,  so  as  to  breuk  her  head  ;  and  also  to  kick  her  so  violently 
as  to  send  her  several  feet  on  the  ground. —  1  L  A  slave,  named  Cue 
joe,  a  smart  active  fellow,  was  so  severely  and  repeatedly  cart-whi 
ped,  and  otherwise  ill  treated  by  Hodge,   that  he   died.     Anoth 
slave  named  Gift,  who  had  also  previously  been  in  good  health,  aft« 
having  been  severely  cart-whipped  and  chained,  was  again,  with  hijj 
wounds  unhealed,  subjected  to  a  further  severe  cart-whipping,  anc 
died  the  same  night.     One  of  the  deponents  saw  the  body  carried 
out  for  burial  in  a  dreadful  state  of  laceration.— 12.  A  negro  woman 
named  Violet,  belonging  to  Mr  Hodge,  was  confined  and  severely 
flogged  and  cut  by  him  for  the  alleged  crime  of  stealing  candles* 
She  died  in  consequence.     A  boy,  a  son  of  this  woman,  run  away 
through  his  master's  flogging  him.     When  brought  back,  hfe  was 
put  in  chains,  and  so  severely  flogged,  that  he  died.     One  of  the  de- 
ponents saw  the  boy  a  week  before  he  died,  and  perceived,  from  his 
swelled  and  lacerated  state,  that  he  could  not  possibly  recover.—- 
13.  A  boy  named  Dick,  whom  Mr  Hodge  charged  with  having 
stolen  his  geezQ^  was  very  often  flogged  severely  and  in  quick  suc- 
cession, at  close  quarters  and  otherwise  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
died.     He  had  also  been  put  in   chains,  and  had  his  mouth  barnt 
with  a  hot  iron. — 14.  One  of  the  deponents,  besides  swearing  to  se- 
veral of  the  above  facts,  stated,  that  for  several  years  during  which 
the  deponent  resided  on  Mr  Hodge's  estate,  Mr  H.  had  been  guilty 
of  repeated  and  excessive  acts  of  cruelty  towards  his  slaves.     Ano- 
ther deponent,  who  had  lived,  at  different  periods,  as  a  manager  on 
the  estate  of  Mr  Hodge,  called  Belle  Vue,  and  who  was  also  a  wit- 
ness to  many  of  the  atrocities  detailed  above,  swore,  that  at  most  of 
the  numercms  and  severe  cart-whippings  inflicted  by  Mr  Hodge  on 
his  slaves,  he  was  not  actually  present,  Mr  Hodge  generally  choosing 
to  inflict  them  without  the  presence  of  any  competent  witness  ;  but 
that,  in  addition  to  the  instances  at  which  he  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  which  are  mentioned  above,  there  were  many  others  where 
he  saw  only  the  effects  of  Hodge's  cruelty,  in  the  lacerations,  burnt 
mouths,  &c.  of  the  slaves.     He  was  satisfied  these  cruelties  were  in- 
flicted by  Hodge  him.self,  as  otherwise  he  should  have  heard  him  in- 
quire, and  complain,  concerning  these  marks  of  suffering  in  his  own 
negroes.     It  was  scarcely  possible  to  remain  in  the  sick-house,  on 
account  of  the  offensive  smell  proceeding  from  the  corrupted  wounds 
of  cart- whipped  slaves.     When  this  deponent  first  v/ent  to  live  on 
Hodge's  estate,  there  was  upon  it  a  line  gang  of  upwards  100  able 
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negroes  ;  but  when  the  last  wife  of  Hodge  died,  in  1808,  that  num- 
ber was  so  reduced  by  cruelty,  and  absconding  in  consequence  of 
cruelty,  that  negroes  enough  were  not  to  be  found  on  the  estate  to 
dig  her  grave  ;  and  tlierefore,  the  deponent  and  Daniel  Ross,  esq. 
one  of  the  magistrates  who  signed  his  deposition,  assisted  in  digging 
it.  Ke  could  not  remember  the  names  of  all  the  negroes  who  had 
died  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  of  Hodge  ;  but  he  knew  the 
number  to  be  great :  sometimes  three  and  four  have  died  in  the 
course  of  a  day  and  night.  On  such  occasions,  no  doctor  was  ever 
called  in.  He  lived  in  all  about  three  years  with  Mr  Hodge  ;  and 
in  that  time  he  was  satisfied  that  Hodge  lost  60  negroes,  at  least,  by 
the  severity  of  his  punishments  ;  and  he  believed  that  only  one  negr© 
died  a  natural  death  during  the  same  period. '  p.  14< — 16. 

Such  was  Mr  Hodge — such  was  his  life ;  and  these  are  spe- 
cimens of  the  scenes  which  liis  plantations  exhibited.     In  the 
small  island  and  confined  society  of  Tortola,  every  particular 
of  his  conduct  was  well  known.    And  yet,  we  are  told,  the  prevail- 
ing idea  was,  that  he  had  a  *  comical '  way  with  his  slaves,  but,  on 
the  whole,  w^as  a  good  man  !  (Trial,  p.  102.)    No  one  shunned  his 
society.    Not  a  thought  was  ever  harboured  of  turning  him  out  of 
tjie  council,  in  which  he  held  his  rank  till  the  day  of  his  arrest. 
Still  less  did  any  one  entertain  the  romantic  idea,  of  bi-inging  him 
to  trial  for  cruelty  to  black  negroes.     Such  a  thing  would  have 
been  held  as  ridiculous  in  Tortola,  as  it  would  be  in  this  coun- 
try to  prosecute  a  man  for  maiming  his  dog.     Laws  it  is  true 
existed,  by  which  he  was  liable  to  punishment ;  but,  like  many 
obsolete  penal  statutes  in  this  country,  tliey  were  never  thought 
of,  and  only  remained  on  the  books,   to  be  quoted  against  abo- 
litionists as  proofs  that  the  West  Indian  jurisprudence  required 
no  reformation,  or  to  be  made  the  liandle  for  gratifying  a  pri- 
vate spite,  when  any  one  happened  to  conceive  it,  and  wished 
to  skulk  behind  the  Ibrms  of  justice  in  giving  it  vent.     At  length, 
Mr  Hodge  became  the  object  of  some  pohtical  animosities,  and 
a  disposition  to  effect  his  ruin  was  entertained.     Still,  this  would, 
in  all  probability,  never  have  found  vent ;  for  it  is  an  estabhsh- 
ed  principle  in  the  West  Indies,  to  unife  as  one  man  against 
the  negroes,  and  to  bury  all  animosities  in  oblivion,  rather  than 
let  the  negro  interests  benefit  by  the  dissensions  of  their  oppres- 
sors.    But,  unluckily  for  Hodge,  he  had  been  cruel  to  white 
as  well  as  to  black  men,  and,  being  a  noted  duellist,  was  held  in 
some  d^ead  by  those  .  against  whom  he  conceived  a  spite.     It 
happened  that,  in  this  class,  there  was  found  a  person  invested 
with  a  judicial  character — one  who  had  always  protected  Hodge,, 
and  who  had  even  frustrated  attempts  to  brijig  his  conduct  un- 
der review.     A  challenge  had  been  given,  or  threats  amounting 
i&  such, a  defiance, — and  Mr  Hodge  must  either  be  tried,  or  his 
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antiigom&t  nmst  fight  him.     The  law  was  now  resorted  to.     It. 
was  no  longer   a   dead  letter.     Depositions   were  taken — Mi 
Hodge  was  arrested — application  was  made  to  bring  him 
trial,  for  murders  notoriously  committed  four  or  five  years  beforej 
and   every  effort  was   used  to  obtain  a  conviction.     We  hav^ 
carefully  perused  the  re})ort  of  the  trial,  and  have  indeed  beei 
sti'uck  with  the  irregularity  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  ad"* 
ministration  of  West  Indian  justice — with  the  vile  eloquence  oi 
the  bar — the  hasty  and  crude  arguments  on  points  of  evidence 
— the  tot^l  want  of  order  and  precision  in  the  arrangement 
the  business.      But  ample  evidence  to  convict  was  no  doubj 
adduced,  arid  evidence  wholly  unimpeached  by  the  case  for  th< 
defendant.     We  shall  not  load  our  pages  v>ith  any  specimenl 
of  the  sjieeches ;  but  shall  confine  our  attention  to  a  fow  thingj 
which  came  out  accidentally  in  the  course  of  the  cause,  anc 
may  serve  as  samples  of  the  feelings  and  principles  connnoi 
among  our  wliite  brethren  of  the  islands,  on  matters  of  no  high 
concernment  than  negro  life  and  rights.     One  juror  is  clial 
Icngcd,  because  he  admits  that  he  is  prejudiced  against  the  pro- 
secution, thinking  it  '  iscmiid  he  hurtful  to  the  West  India  islands, 
'  and  make  the  negroes  saucy.''  (p.  21.)     When  the  person  was 
brought  up  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  it  was  asserted  in  o})en 
court,  that  the  offence  whereof  he  stood  accused  (the  murder 
of  his  slaves)  was  bailable  at  law ;  nay,  it  was  boldly  stated, 
'  that  a  negro  being  property,  it  was  no  greater  offence  in  law 
*  for  his  owner  to  kill  him,  than  it  would   be  to  kill  his  dog.  ^ 
(p.  39.)     And  though  the  counsel  for  the  jirosecution  stoutly 
deny  this  doctrine,  the  Court  not  only  permitted  it  to  be  used, 
but  thought  it  so  far  deserving  of   notice  at  least,  that  they 
allowed  a  very  full  and  elaborate  answer  to  be  made  to  it,  with 
a  variety  of  cases  and  quotations  from  the  law  liooks.     This 
point,  indeed,  is  most  anxiously  maintained  by  all  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution. J  and  though  we  may,  at  first  sight,  be  in- 
clined to  set  down,  to  the  account  of  bad  taste,  their  explana- 
tions of  the  crinn'nality  of  murder,  by  rel'erence  to  the  history 
of  Cain,  David,  ,Toab,  Jezebel,  Athaliidi ;  yet,  their  careful  il- 
lustration  of  this  point — their  quotations  of  authorities,  &:c. 
from  the  decalogue,  down  to  the  Melioration  act — ^their  drawing 
the  indictment  with  a  count  for  statute,  and  another  for  com- 
mon lav/ — make  it  abundantly  manifest,  that  they  entertained 
no  small  fear  of  being  turned  round  ^by  the  prejudices  of  the 
jury  on  this  point  of  th.eir  case.     Were  they  wrong  in  feeling 
such  apprehensions }     The  case,  such   as  we  have  seen — hor- 
rible beyond  all  ordinary  crimes — -jjroved  by  indisputable  evi- 
dcnce — coming  home,  one  should  nave  thought,  to  the  bosom 
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of  eveiy  man,  v.hoso  bosom  coiitnined  a  lieart — was  left  to  tlie 
j[iry ;  who,  after  deliberating  an  hour  and  a  half,  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  ;  but,  by  a  majority  of  their  number,  recom- 
mended this  wreteh  to  merey  ! — No  attention  was  indeed  paid 
to  this  marvellous  reconmiendation  ;  but  when  the  time  came 
for  putting  the  sentence  of' the  iiiw  in  execution,  Governor  El- 
liot, who  luid  been  obliged  to  repair  to  Tortola  in  person,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  ready  in  cjise  of  accidents,  felt  himself 
imder  the  necessity  of  calling  out  the  militia,  and  proclaiming 
martial  law,  in  order  to  awe  the  turbulent  islanders  into  quiet, 
under  the  novel  visitation  of  such  punishment  inflicted  for  the 
aiiurder  of  a  slave.  *  The  state  of  irritation, '  (lie  adds,  in  his 
des})atch,)  *  and  I  may  almost  say  of  anarchy  in  which   I  have 

*  fouFid  this  colony,  rendered  the  above  measures  indispensable 
'  for  the  preservation  of  ti'anquiliity,  and  for  insuring  the  due 

*  execution  of  the  fatal  sentence  of  the  law  against  the  late  Arthur 

*  Hodge.     Indeed  it  is  but  too  probable,  that,  without  my  pre- 

*  sence  here  as  commander-in-cliicf,  in  a  conjuncture  so  re- 

*  plcte  with  party  animosity,  unpleasant  occurrences  might  have 

*  ensued. '  Such  are  the  courts,  the  juries  and  the  people  of 
those  islands,  which  jealously  assert  their  exclusive  right  to  le- 
gislate for  themselves,  on  the  interests  of  the  whole  negro  po- 
pulation, without  giving  its  members,  or  their  protectors,  any 
voice  whatever  in  their  deliberations;  and,  possessing  that  mock- 
ery of  justice,  a  trial  of  blacks  by  white  juries,  white  judges, 
and  white  witnesses,  woujd  extend  the  same  opprobrium  of  Bri- 
tish colonial  policy  to  settlements  wliere  it  is  as  yet  happily  un- 
known. 

It  is  always  painful,  and  it  often  seems  ungenerous,  to  make 
reflections  injurious  to  the  character  of  whole  classes  or  commu- 
nities of  men.  In  treatijig,  however,  of  the  present  question, 
i\o  man  can  faithfully  discharge  his  duty,  without  doing  this  vi- 
olence to  his  feelings,  and  exposing  himself  to  a  charge  of  this* 
descnption.  The  constitution  of  West  Indian  society, — the  ha- 
.bits  of  the  whites, — the  iniiuence  of  slavery  on  their  characters 
and  ideas, — all  the  cftects  inevitably  produced  upon  the  social 
relations  of  men  in  those  countries,  by  the  mixed  population 
wliicli  inhabit  them,  and  the  unequal  rights  which  regulate  the 
enjoyment  of  property,  povvcr,  and  personal  security, — these 
lye  at  the  foundation  of  every  discussion  that  can  be  raised, 
touching  the  internal  administration  of  the  slave  colonies.  In 
giving  to  these  circumstances  the  consideration  which  they  de- 
mand, we  arc  very  far  from  wishing  to  fling  blame  on  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  Islands, — still  less  is  it  our  inclination  to  cast 
odium  on  individuals.     No  class  of  men,  we  cheerfully  admit, 
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has  shown  a  better  spirit  thari  they  have  as  a  body,  on  eve: 
question  unconnected  with  the  negro  slavery,  and  its  necessa 
consequences ; — no  class  has  sacrificed  more  largely  to  the  int 
rests  of  the  empire,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  so  lavishly  protect^ 
them  ; — no  class  has  produced  more  estimable  examples  of  inc 
vidaal  virtue  surmounting  the  influence  of  local  prejudices  ai 
im.purities.  But  the  tendency  of  their  situation  is  unquestio: 
able  ; — the  habits  of  thinking  which  it  engenders  and  roots 
the  mind,  are  proved,  beyond  all  dispute,  to  be  wholly  incoi 
patible  with  any  thing  like  a  fair  consideration  of  any  questio 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  colonial  s 
clety.  Nothing  can  eradicate  from  their  minds  (we  speak  of  t 
bulk  of  the  community),  the  idea  that  the  nc*gro  is  an  inferi 
animal ; — that  his  sufferings  should  not  affect  the  heart  like  tho 
of  a  human  being; — that  his  comforts,  his  rights,  his  enjo 
ments,  may  be  sported  with,  and  yet  no  violence  be  done  to  no^? 
tions  of  honour,  nor  any  sting  reach  the  conscience.  Even 
those  Creoles  who  are  the  least  under  the  influence  of  such  pr 
judices,  have  very  different  feelings  upon  the  matter,  from  thoi 
which  their  ancestors  carried  out  of  Euroj^e  ; — ^and  persons,  re- 
pairing to  the  colonies  for  a  part  of  their  lives,  too  generally 
learn  to  imitate  the  hard-heartedness  towards  this  unhappy  race, 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Negro-slavery  brings  with  it 
this  excuse,  at  least,  for  those  whom  it  corrupts,  that  it  begins 
with  the  head,  before  reaching  the  heart;  and  seldom  renders  the 
feehngs  callous,  without  first  perverting  the  intellect.  He  who 
ill  treats,  or  permits  the  oppression  of  his  slave,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  perverse  notions  of  his  being  something  between 
a  man  and  a  beast,  can  scarcely  be  so  much  blamed,  as  he  who, 
with  his  eyes  open,  torments  a  being  whom  he  knows  and  feels 
to  be  his  fellow. 

This  consideration j  how^fef,  if  it  palliates,  in  some  sort,  the 
cruelties  of  the  system  with  respect  to  their  actors,  should  oper- 
ate v.ith  a  tenfold  force  to  deter  such  as  are  happily  abovt*  the 
delusions  of  West  Indian  habits,  from  entrusting  those  who  la- 
bour under  them  with  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  ne- 
gro population.  For  this  they  are  utterly  unfit.  They  have  been 
tried  with  it  in  every  shape,  and  in  ail  the  stages  of  the  discus- 
sion ; — the)^  have  promised,  and  broken  their  faith  ; — they  have 
pretended  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  and  the  pre- 
tence has  been  constantly  detected  ; — they  have  passed  laws  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  have  been  clearly  convicted  of  passing  them, 
only  to  deceive  the  mother  country.  Affecting  to  be  indignant 
at  her  interference, — asserting,  most  loudly,  that  their  disposition 
to  reform  themselves  was  a:^  earnest  as  ti^eir  power  of  doing  so 
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was  exclusive, — insisting  upon  Parliament  leaving  the  corrective 
in  their  hands, — what  have  they  ever  done,  or  even  attempted  ? 
In  their  prosperity,  when  produce  was  dear,  and  cultivation  easj^, 
— when  the  infernal  traffic  with  Africa  gave  them  an  inexhaust- 
ible and  unlimited  supply  of  victims, — to  what  were  their  whole 
efforts  directed  ?  To  the  protection  of  that  horrible  traffic,  and 
the  unbounded  speculations  which  it  facilitated,  by  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  negro  life.  In  the  decline  of  their  affairs, 
when,  from  their  own  trading  in  slaves  and  produce,  their  pro- 
fits began  to  fall  off,  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  diminution  of 
culture,  and  a  more  temperate  use  of  the  African  trade  could 
alone  save  them, — what  was  their  course  ?  A  continuance  of 
the  same  traffic  ! — the  same  speculations,  as  far  as  their  means 
would  allow,  without  any  respite  to  Africa,  or  any  intermission 
of  West  Indian  suffering.  And  even  now,  when  at  last  in  spite 
of  their  clamours,  and  from  a  well-grounded  distrust  of  their 
pretences,  the  Parliament  of  England  stepped  forward,  and  put 
down  the  slave-trade  ; — when,  from  the  supply  being  cut  off,  one 
might  naturally  have  expected  a  better  treatment  of  the  stock  on 
hand,  and,  from  the  glut  of  the  markets,  there  was  reason  to 
expect  that  some  rest  would  have  been  afforded  by  avarice  (if 
pity  was  out  of  the  question)  to  the  wretched  arms  from  whence 
the  too  abundant  load  of  those  markets  was  wrung, — what  change 
has  been  effected  ?  Look  at  the  trials  of  Pluggins  and  HodgCj 
and  the  despatches  of  Mr  Elliot,  to  be  convinced,  if  this  sad 
truth  is  not  already  sent  home  to  the  mind,  that  no  improve- 
ment in  the  lot  of  slave — no  regTilations  for  his  safety  even, 
much  less  for  his  comfort — can  be  expected  from  the  sponta- 
neous efforts  ftf  the  White  oligarchy. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  propose  ? — Are  we  for 
stirring  the  question  of  internal  legislation,  and  for  embroiling 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  in  a  new  contest .'' — With- 
out feeling  the  necessity  of  answering  this  question,  we  must 
fraiiikly  say,  it  carries  nothing  scaring  or  alarming  to  us : — on 
the  contrarj^,  we  conceive,  few  things  can  be  pictured  more  ridi- 
culous, than  the  notion  of  apprehending  danger,  or  even  embar- 
rassment, from  an  assertion  of  the  right — the  unquestioned  and 
undeniable  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  colonies  ; — a 
right  never  yet  abandoned,  except  in  so  far  as  regards  taxation 
alone, — exercised  in  a  variety  of  important  particulars  every  day, — 
and  which  the  conduct  of  the  Islands  has  rendered  it  absolutely 
)i;cumbent  on  Parliament  to  exert  with  respect  to  tlje  present 
question,  if  no  other  means  can  be  devised  of  effectually  reform- 
ing the  abuses  of  the  slave  system,  and  carrying  the  abolition  of 
the  traffic  into  full  execution.     But,  waving  for  the  preseiii:  this 
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question^  we  shall  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  line  of  conduct,  by 
steady  perseverance  in  which,  we  conceive  it  will  be  possible 
eflect  a  great  deal  of  good,  under  the  laws  as  they  at  prese 
stand,  and  by  the  sincere  exertions  of  the  government. 

The  careful  selection  of  governors  and  military  commande 
is  one  of  the  most  obvious  improvements,  and,  we  lament 
say,  one  of  those  most  wantedr  To  hint  at  this  subject  is  pe: 
haps  sufficient ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  particularizing  a  certa 
most  essential  qualification,  of  a  negative  kind,  which  ought 
be  made  a  sine  qua  iron  m  every  such  appointment.  The  pc: 
sons  so  chosen  should  have  no  colonial  property,  and  shou 
not  have  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  acqinre  any  such  i 
tcrest.  If  possible,  they  should  even  have  no  colonial  conn 
xions  J  and  this  qualification  should  be  extended,  without  e 
ception,  to  every  considerable  officer  on  the  West  Indian  est 
blishmcnts.  It  is  unforlunately  the  present  usage  (and,  we  ac 
mit,  not  a  very  unnatural  one),  to  chuse  such  functionaries  up 
on  the  very  contrary  principles — the  consequences  of  which  ar 
too  manifest  to  require  enumeration, 

A  similar  degi'ee  of  care  shoiild  be  shown  in  the  choice  of  pe 
sons  to  fill  judicial  and  other  legal  situations  5  nor  do  we  per 
ceive  any  thing  in  the  trials  and  papers  now  before  us  to  render 
this  suggestion  less  necessary  than  the  former.  It  would  evi- 
dently be  proper  to  extend  to  those  officers  also  the  qualifica- 
tion with  respect  to  property, 

A  more  constant  intercourse  by  eoiTcspondence  should  be 
maintained  with  the  government  at  home  ;  and  others,  as  well 
as  the  chiefs  of  the  civil  and  military  departments,  should  be 
encouraged  to  correspond.  If  this  branch  too-much  increases 
the  labour  of  the  colonial  office,  let  it  be  transferred  to  some  0- 
ther  department,  or  let  some  other  additional  assistance  be 
'obtained  for  a  short  time,  until  the  business  has  got  into  a  more 
manageable  shape.  The  strictest  attention  should  of  cou]\se  be 
paid  by  government  to  investigate,  instantly,  every  case  of  inat- 
tention or  misconduct,  and  to  make  the  most  striking  exampfcs 
of  persons  behaving  either  negligently  or  blameably  in  their  of- 
ficial capacities.  On  the  other  hand,  proper  encouragement 
should  be  held  out,  not  merely  to  propriety  of  conduct,  but  to 
zeal  and  activity  displayed  in  the  cause  of  huinanity,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  effectual  investigation  and  punishment  of  cruelty 
and  other  delinquencies. 

Much  might  even  be  effected  by  a  vigorous  and  zealous  ad- 
ministration in  the  islands,  watclied,  encouraged  and  suj^port- 
ed  by  the  government  at  home,  towards  improving  the  feelings 
of  the  colonial  legislatures  as  they  are  called,  and  obtaining 

from 
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from  them  amendments  of  the  cxisthig  laws.  It  is  scarcely  poB- 
siblc  tliat  these  should  be  the  only  assemblies  in  wiiich  the 
Crown  has  no  influence  ;  at  least  when  some  boon  is  craved  for 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the  beneficial  effects 
which  may  be  expected  from  a  firm  determination  on  the  part 
of  government  to  act  upon  such  principles  as  these.  Of  this  we 
are  quite  sure,  that,  if  some  reform  be  not  efiected,  either  by 
the  interference  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government,  we  shall  learn  in  the  colonies,  even  before  the 
lesson  is  taught  us  at  home,  that  the  enemies  of  reform  are  the 
Irue  abettors  of  revolution. 


AnT.  VL     Papers  on  Toleration.     By  tlie  Reverend  C.  WyvilL 

Ridgeway. 

*T^7iis  is  an  excellent  bodlc,  written  "by  an  excellent  man ; — a 

•*-  manly  statement  of  the  absurdity  of  intolerance,  and  au 
earnest  effort  to  awaken  his  fellow-subjects  to  a  proper  sense  of 
^he  importance  of  religious  liberty^ 

We  have  never,  v/e  hope,  -lost  any  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
sentiments  in  favour  of  toleration  in  general ;  but  as  the  great 
■question  aghated  since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  has 
been  that  oi  the  Catholics,  we  have  not  hitherto  paid  any  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  or  examined  the  na- 
ture and  utility  of  those  penalties,  to  which  they  are  exposed  in 
consequence  of  their  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  we  shall  give  a  slight 
historical  sketch  of  the  penal  liws  to  which  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers are  subjected, — specify  the  present  state  of  those  laws, — and 
then  examine  their  utility  for  the  preservation  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church. 

The  first  laWy  by  which  any  person  was  bound  to  receive  the 

icrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  is  that 
of  the  Sd  of  James  I,  c.  4.  This  was  not  intended  against  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  but  against  Papists;  for  Protestant  Dissenters 
then  thought  it  sinful  to  separate  from  the  Estabhshed  Church; 
Hnd  occasional  conformity  always  existed  between  the  different 
a-eformed  churches.  The  old  Puritans^  indeed,  were  dreiidfully 
afraid  of  falling  into  the  crime  of  schism  ;  and  in  1587,  one  of 
the  rules  they  imposed  upon  themselves  was,  that  they  should 

•s'lcavour  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of  that  criir.e,  *  inasmuch 
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as  the  brethren  communicate  mth  the  Church  in  word  and  sacra- 
ments^ and  in  all  other  things  except  their  corruptions. '  The 
nonconformists  in  general  continued  to  communicate  (at  least 
occasionally)  till  the  year  1615,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  j 
worship  was  established.  After  the  Restoration,  and  even  after 
the  act  of  uniformity,  most  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  many  of 
the  other  sects,  communicated  occasionally  with  the  Episcopal 
establishment.  In  the  very  year  that  the  Corporation  Act  pass- 
ed, out  of  fifty-six  known  Presbyterian  members  of  Parliament, 
there  were  only  two  who  had  any  scruples  to  obey  the  order  of; 
the  House,  and  receive  the  communion  after  the  manner  of  the ' 
Church  of  England.  Occasional  conformity  indeed  was  so  pre- 
valent about  this  time,  that  in  166S,  the  year  after  the  Presby- 
terians were  turned  out  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  Mr  Baxter 
proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  their  ministers,  that  they  should  con- 
sider how  far  it  was  lawful,  or  their  duty,  to  communicate  with 
the  parish  churches  in  the  liturgy  and  sacraments ;  and  used 
many  arguments  to  prove,  that  it  was  lawful :  And  this  opi- 
nion of  Mr  Baxter  met  with  no  sort  of  opposition  from  his 
brethren.  And  at  another  meeting  held  in  1666,  it  was  agreed, 
that  communion  with  the  Established  Church  was  in  itself  lawful 
and  good.  Bishop  Stiilingfleet,  accordhigly,  dates  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Dissenters  from  the  Church,  only  from  the  time  of  the 
King's  declaration  of  indulgence,  issued  1671-2;  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  built  meetinghouses  for  themselves,  and  continu- 
ed ever  afterwards  to  keep  up  separate  congregations.  The 
practice,  however,  of  conformity  continued  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  the  Presbyterians,  as  Bishop  Stiilingfleet  tells  us 
in  his  preface  to  his  book  on  Separation,  published  in  1681  ; 
but  he  adds,  '  when  they  were  earnestly  pressed  by  those  in  au- 

*  thority  to  join  in  communion,  they  refused  it,  and  have  been 

*  more  and  more  backward,  ever  since,  tiU  now. '  Occasional 
conformity  has  been  upon  the  decline  since  Bishop  Stiilingfleet 
v/rote  ;  but  there  has  been  no  period  in  which  it  has  not  been 
prac-tised. 

The  majority  of  every  House  of  Commons  throughout  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  had  a  rooted  dread  and  hatred  of 
Popery  ;  and  although,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Parliament, 
they  fell  in  with  the  resentments  of  the  King  and  Church,  yet 
in  a  few  years  they  discovered  their  error,  and  the  danger  to 
which  tl/ey  were  exposing  the  country.  The  latter  part  of  this 
reign  was  therefore  passed  in  continual  disputes  between  the. 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown  ; — the  latter  struggling  hard 
to  protect  Papists  from  persecution,  and  the  former  pressing  for 

further 
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further  severities  against  them.  In  tlie  year  1671,  Charles  tlie 
Second,  in  order  to  secure  the  nonconformists,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, suspending,  by  a  dispensing  power,  all  the  penal  laws, 
and  granting  to  the  Protestant  nonconformists  public  places  of 
worsliip — to  Papists,  freedom  of  religion  in  their  own  houses. 
This  usurpation  of  power  roused  the  drooping  spirit  of  liberty ; 
and  the  common  danger  united  Protestants  of  all  descriptions. 
The  Dissenters  accepted  the  indulgence,  but  provoked  the  I'e- 
sentment  of  the  Court,  by  repi'obating  that  exercise  of  prero- 
gative by  which  it  was  bestowed.  Charles  opened  tlie  session, 
by  declaring,  in  high  terms,  his  resolution  to  maintain  his  de- 
claration of  indulgence.  The  unprincipled  firmness  of  the  King, 
however,  gave  way  to  the  virtuous  firmness  of  his  Parliament; 
and  the  indulgence  was  withdrawn.  The  Parliament,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  proceeded  to  incapacitate  CathoHcs  from  holdino? 
any  j^jlace  of  trust  in  the  Idngdom  ;  and,  in  their  zeal  to  enforc^ 
that  object,  tacked  on  the  present  Test  act  to  the  Bill  of  Sup^ 
plies,  and  by  that  means  got  it  passed. 

The  Test  act  provides,  that  every  person  "jd/io  shall  take  any  of- 
fice^ civil  or  military,  or  shall  receive  any  salary,  pay,  fee,  or 
wages,  by  reason  of  any  patent  of  his  Majesty,  or  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  family  of  his  Majesty,  shall  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of 
I2ngland,  within  three  months  after  their  admittance  into  the 
said  office.  Any  person  convicted  of  offending  against  this  act, 
is  disabled  from  ever  after  suing  in  any  courts — from  becoming 
guardian,  executor,  or  administrator ^-^rorn  profiting  by  any  le- 
gacy or  deed  of  gift,  or  from  hearing  any  office  mihin  England 
or  Hales, — a?id,  in  addition  to  these  iiicapacities,  is  to  forfeit 
5001,  Noncommissioned  officers  in  the  navy,  petty  constables, 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  such  like  small  civil  offices,  are  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  bill, — the  preamble  of  which 
expressly  states  the  design  of  the  act  to  be,  for  preventing  any 
dangers  which  may  happen  from  Popish  recusants. 

To  conciliate  the  afiections  of  a  people  divided  by  religious 
distinctions,  Charles  the  Second,  immediately  before  his  re- 
storation, had   pubhshed  the  declaration  of  Breda,     ♦   We  do 

*  declare, '  he  says,  '  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no 
'  man  shall  be  disquieted,  atid  called  in  question  for  matto^s^  of 

*  religion  *xliich  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
'  that  'we  shall  consent  to  such  an  act  of  Parliament  as,  upon  ma- 

*  ture  deliberation,  shall  be  offered  unto  us  for  the  full  granting 

*  that  indulgence.''  This  declaration  was  made  in  1660.  Copies 
vvere  sent  over  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  it  contribut- 
ed materially  to  gain  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  Dissenters, 
fl?  1661,  liowever,  the  Corporation  act  was  passed,  bv  wliicU 
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it  -vvas  enacted,  tliat  '  no  person  shall  ever  hereafter  he  placed. 
*-  elected^  or  chosen,  into  any  carporation,  that  shall  not,  xnthin 
'  one  nep^r  next  before  such  election,  have  taken  the  Saanment  oj 

*  the  Lord's  Supper  acco7rHn<r  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  En{r^ 

*  land. '  -After  tlie  Corporation  act,  came  the  Act  of  Uniformi- 
ty, which  compelled  two  thousand  ministers,  wlio  could  not 
com}vly  with  the  tests  it  required,  to  c^iit  tlieir  livings.     *  This 

*  bill  (says  Hume)  reinstated  the  CJiurch  in  the  same  condition 

*  in  which  it  was  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  ; 
'  and,  as  the  old  persecuting  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth  still  sub- 

*  sifeted  in  their  ^a\\\  vigour,  and  new  clauses  of  a  like  nature 

*  were  now  added,  all  the  King's  promises  of  toleration,  and  of 

*  indulgence  to  tender  consciences,  were  thereby  eluded  aui 
<  broken.  ' —     Hume,  vol.  vii.  386. 

In  this  way,  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  passed  ;  and, 
since  their  enaction,  several  eilbrts  have  been  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  l*rotcstatit  Dissenters.  In  October  1G73,  a  h\\\  was  brought 
in  to  distinguish  between  l-^rotestants  and  Catholics,  but  was  lost 
by  prorogation  of  Parliament,  I'he  next  year,  the  same  "bill  was 
lost  by  the  same  means.  Two  other  bills  of  the  same  nature 
were  lost  in  1680,  by  tl^c  same  mana^uvre  of  the  Ccmrt.  Be- 
fore their  adjounnnent,  however,  the  Commons  had  passed  two 
strong  resolutions  in  favour  of  the -Dissenters.  *  In  1678-9,  a  ^ 
test  was  provided,  which  admitted  Protestant  Dissenters  int< 
Parliament,  but  excluded  Catholics. 

The  high  authority  of  King  William  himself,  was  unsucces^ 
fully  employed  to  procin*e  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Tes 
Acts.  '  I  hope, '  said  he,  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  in  Marcl 
1689,  '  you  are  sensible  there  is  a  necessity  of  some  law  to  scttl 
'  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  to  be  admitted  to  sue! 

*  places.     I  recommend  it  to  your  care,  to  make  a  speedy  pro 

*  vision  for  it ;  and  as  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  sufficientlj 

*  provide  against  Papists,  so  I  hope  you  will  leave  room  for  thi 
'  admission  of  all  Protestants  that  are  able  and  willing  to  serve 

*  This  conjunction  in  my  service  will  tend  to  the  better  imitin^ 

*  3^ou  amongyojn*selves,and  strengthening  you  against  your  com! 
'  mon  adversaries.  * 

Nothing 

•*  Resolved,  7icm.  con. — *  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,   that  the 

*  prosecution  of  Protjjstant  Dissenters  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the 

*  subject,  a  weakening  of  the  Protestant  interest,  an  er.couragement 

*  to  Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. '  (Com. 
Jour    vol.9.  70-1.) — Resolved,  nem.  con. — *  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 

*  House,  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 

*  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  King  James,  against  Popish  Recusants, 
«  ought  not  to  be  extended  against  Protestant  Dissenters.  '  Com. 
Jour.  vol.  9.  70'J?. 
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NotliinfT,  however,  was  done,  either  in  thit  or  the  succeeding 
ro!g)i;  nnd  in  17 1 1,  an  act  passed,  requiring  all  persons  who  should 
accept  of  oihces,  not  only  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
i^apper,  but  to  conform  strictly  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England,  during  all  the  time  they  lield  them.  In  1718  this  act 
v/as  repealed.     A  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 

I  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  on  the  12th  of  March  173.3-6, 
«nd  lost  by  251  to  123.  On  a  similar  question  in  1739,  the 
numbers  were  188  to  89.  In  1787,  the  majority  against  the 
■  )issenters  was  78  ;  in  1789,  only  20  ;  but  in  1790,  they  were 

])uised  by  a, very  great  majority. 

But  though  tlie  Dissenters  liave  not  been  able  to  procure  a  di- 
rect repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  their  condition 
has  been  extremely  ameliorated  (if  the  inconveniences  which 
they  complain  of  have  not  indeed  been  totally  removed)  by 
the  annual  Indemnity  Bills,  which,  since  the  year  1743, 
have  constantly  passed,  in  favour  of  all  offences  agoinst  these 
statutes.  Each  bill  of  indemnity  pardons  all  past  oiiences,  if 
the  tt^t  is  taken  before  a  certain  day  ;  and  then  another  indem- 
nity act  succeeds,  covering  afresh  olienders  from  the  last  men- 
tioned day  :  so  that  the  original  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the 
existence  of  vvjiich  is  co!)sidered  by  both  sides  to  be  of  such  ex- 
tveme  importance,  which  by  one  is  coRi{)lained  of  as  so  intoler- 
able a  grievance,  and  by  the  other  cherished  as  such  an  impreg- 
nable bulwaik  of  safety,  have  really  had  no  sort  of  operation, 
nor  been  once  carried  into  effect  for  more  than  68  years. 

From  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  grew  out  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  Acts,  the  Dissenters  have  been  relieved  by  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  justice.  They  used,  for  a  long  time, 
to  be  nominated  to  corporate  offices,  because  it  was  known 
they  could  not  qualify  to  execute  them  ;  and  by-laws,  inflicting 
})enalties  on  those  who  refused  to  serve,  were  expressly  made  to 
enricli  corporations  at  their  expense.  The  proiluce  of  these  un- 
just exactions  served,  or  nearly  served,  to  build  the  mansion- 
house  of  the  city  of  London.  In  i736,  it  appears  that  no  less 
a  sum  than  20,700/.  had  been  raised  from  fines  paid  by  persons 
to  be  excused  serving  the  office  of  Sheriff*;  and  out  of  that  money 
.it  was  resolvetl  to  erect  the  mansion-house,  the  ffrst  stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  1739.  At  length,  this  system  of  oppression 
was  overthrown.  An  action  was  brought  by  the  Chamberlain 
of  London  against  Allen  Evans  esq.,  a  r>lssenter,  for  tlie  penal- 
ty of  600/.  for  refusing  to  serve  the  office  of  SheriiF  of  the  city 
of  Jyondon ;  but  the  llouse  of  Lords,  to  whose  tribunal  it  was 
carrii'd  in  the  last  resort,  determined,  unanimoicslij,  in  1767, 
that  Dissenters  who  could  not  conscientiously  take  the  Sacra- 
ment, 
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ment,  in  obedience  to  the  test  Jaws,  were  excused  from  servinpr 
corporate  offices.  Upon  that  occasion,  I>ord  Mansfield  did 
himself  the  highest  honour,  by  his  defence  of  rehgious  hberty ; — 
evincing  a  hatred  of  oppression,  a  reluctance  to  indulge  th 
bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  a  zeal  for  the  rights  of  man- 
kind,  which  human  beings  generalh^  lose,  in  proportion  as  they, 
become  old,  rich,  powerful,  and  famous. 

Since  that  period,  the  Dissenters  have  suffered  little  or  no 
practical  oppression.  A  series  of  amnesties,  for  more  than  60 
years,  has  made  them  quite  regardless  of  the  penalties  of  takin^^ 
office.  Several  corporations  are  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  deci- 
sion in  Evans's  case  has  established,  tha^  they  are  not  punish- 
able for  dechning  the  performance  of  duties  to  which  they  can- 
not conscientiously  submit. 

This  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  penal  laws  made 
against  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of  the  present  state  of 
tiiese  lav/s.  It  remains  that  we  say  something  upon  their  ex- 
pediency. 

In  the  first  place,  we  begin  with  a  perfect  admission  of  the 
right  of  the  Legislature  to  exclude  any  description  of  men  from 
civil  offices,  in  consequence  of  their  religious  opinions — pro- 
vided they  are  satisfied  that  such  an  exclusion  is  essential  to  the 
general  wellbeing  of  the  community.  The  Government  has  a 
right  to  do  any  thing  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  governed ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  particular  religious  sect  may  be  so  notorious 
for  dangerous  political  opinions,  that  their  faith  may  be  taken 
as  a  test,  or  mark,  of  their  doctrines  upon  government.  In  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  world,  Socinian  doctrines  may 
be  firmly  united  to  republican  habits, — ras  dependence  on  the  See 
of  Rome  may  be  combined  with  the  love  of  despotism  ;  and 
then  it  does  not  seem  very  unreasonable,  that  religious  creeds, 
in  themselves  innocent,  and  not  the  subject  of  punishment, 
should  become  so,  from  their  accidental  alliance  with  dangerous 
opinions  upon  subjects  purely  secular.  Cases  might  be  put^ 
where  it  would  be  insanity  in  any  government  not  to  distinguish 
its  enemies  by  any  mark,  religious,  ph3'sical,or  moral,  that  chanc- 
ed to  present  itself.  It  is  quite  idle,  then,  to  argue  this  question 
as  a  question  of  general  right;  and  in  all  debates  and  publications 
on  this  subject,  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  have  ob- 
served that  manifest  advantages  have  been  gained  over  the  Dis- 
senters, by  their  adopting  this  method  of  arguing  the  question. 
They  have  been  completely  defeated,  in  the  mere  metaphysical 
part  of  the  dispute,  and  by  these  means  occasioned  a  great  pre- 
judice against  the  practical  part  of  their  case.  We  therefore 
give  up  the  question  of  right  as  indefensible, — or  not  worth  de- 
fending: 
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fending :   and  shall  argue  the  question  merely  upon  grounds  of 
expediency. 

Admitting  the  right  of  Government  to  punish  their  own  sub- 
jects, it  will  easily  be  allowed,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punish- 
ed without  reason  ;  that  no  man  ought  to  be  cast  into  prison,  to 
be  put  to  deatli,  to  pain,  or  inconvenience,  unless  public  utility 
requires  it.  A  government  that  neglected  such  plain  and  obvious 
notions  as  these,  would  be  universally  execratcnl,  and  speedily 
destroyed. 

The  love  of  power  is  natural  to  Man ;  and  great  and  useful 
exertions  are  made  to  obtain  it.  Government,  too,  has  a  right 
to  say  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  i)ossess  power ;  but  that 
right  may  be  justly  or  oppressively,  wisely  or  foolishly  exercised. 
It  would  be  absurd  and  vexatious,  if  all  the  offices  of  the  state 
were  confined  to  persons  born  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island. 
It  would  be  equally  absurd  and  capricious,  if  they  were  con- 
ferred only  upon  the  sons  of  clergymen.  Thougli  the  right  to 
exclude  is  admitted,  there  must  be  a  sound  reason  for  each  par- 
ticular act  of  exclusion  :  to  exclude  from  offices,  without  such 
reason,  is  a  tyrannical  and  foolish  exercise  of  a  right.  It  re- 
mains then  to  be  seen,  by  what  arguments  the  exclusion  of  the 
Dissenters  can  be  justified  ;  and  whether  the  right  possessed  by 
the  Legislature  has,  in  this  instance,  been  exercised  under  a 
sound  discretion. 

Bishop  Warburton  calls  lite  exclusion  from  offices  a  restraint, 
and  not  a  punishment;  and  builds  (as  many  have  done  after  him) 
a  great  deal  of  useless  reasoning  upon  this  supposed  distinction. 
Be  it  a  restraint  or  a  punishment,  or  let  it  receive  any  other 
modified  appellation,  it  is  an  evil  to  those  who  are  excluded ; 
and,  if  no  sort  of  reason  exists. why  the  Dissenters  should  suf- 
fer this  evil,  it  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  Whether  such  rea- 
sons do,  or  do  not  exist,  is  the  question  before  us. 

Mere  dissent  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Established  Church, 
without  the  profession  of  any  dangerous  opirn'ons  in  religion  or 
politics,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  ex- 
clusion from  civil  offices.  The  first  and  readiest  pretext  is, 
that,  by  such  wholesome  inflictions,  the  Dissenters  will  be  fright- 
ened back  into  the  pale  of  the  Church.  This,  however, 
is  a  pretext,  which  experience  has  long  ago  refuted.  Man- 
kind have  f;hown  themselves  invincible  upon  religious  to- 
pics, under  much  greater  sufferings  than  any  which  the 
Corporation  and  Test  acts  pretend  to  inflict  upon  them. 
The  governments  of  all  countries  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, made  death  and  cruelty  the  punishment  for  heterodox 
opinions;  but,  after  long  experience,  have  been  compelled  to 
give  up  the  attempt  as  utterly  hopeless.     Put,  if  men  will  brave 
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death  and  pain  in  the  preservation  of  their  religious  liberties,  it 
does  seem  an  hopeless  undertakincj  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them 
by  privation  from  civil  offices.  There  is  no  man  of  sense,  we 
believe,  who  does  not  regret  extremely  the  torrent  of  fanaticisni 
which  is  setting  in  upon  this  country ;  3'ct  it  would  be  the  ex«, 
treme  of  absurdity  to  attempt  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  re- 
claim men  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  by  tcliiDg  them  they 
should  never  be  mayors  and  aldermen  if  they  did  not  giv^e  up 
their  rehgious  tenets.  The  Church  of  IreJimd,  in  s})ite  of  test 
laws,  amounted,  before  their  repeal,  only  to  one  fourth  of  tho 
population  of  the  whole  island.  Scotland  has  preserved  its- 
Chuch  without  Test  laws.  France  lost  its  commerce,  manufac- 
tures and  population,  the  moment  they  were  established  by  th^ 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  We  much  floubt,  if  anyi 
one  single  convert  to  tlie  Church  has  ever  been  made  by  them* 
They  have  slumbered  for  seventy  years.  If,  at  this  moment, 
when  the  Church  of  I'^ngland  is  losing  ground  so  fast  to  thej 
sectaries,  thny  should  be  revived  and  airricd  into  strict  execu- 
tion,— is  there  any  man  so  mad  as  to  suppose,  that  such  a  re-^ 
inedy  v/ould  not  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  evil  ? 

But,  though  the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters  may 
mot  be  calculated  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  Establishetl  Cluu'ch, 
they  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  useftd  in  guarding  against 
its  already  existing  o^ipcnents,  and  rendering  them  less  formi- 
dable, by  depriving  them  of  the  ]>i||ver  they  would  gain  by  the 
exercise  of  civil  offices.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  solid  and 
necessary  barrier  to  an  Establishment,  that  those  who  cannot 
assent  to  its  doctrines  should  be  prevented  from  exercising  au- 
thority over  their  fellow  subjects.  Now,  if  it  were  quite  clear 
that  those  who  diHered  from  the  Estabhshment  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  Establishment,  there  might  be  some  justice  in  such  a 
provision.  But  it  h  a  very  cor  eivable  case,  that  a  sect  may  be 
contented  with  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  v/orsliip,  without 
liaving  any  desire  to  destroy  the  established  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  nothing  in  tiie  creed  of  any  protestant  sect  ex- 
isting among  us,  whicii  necessarily  implies  such  a  supposition, 
or  makes  the  destruction  of  any  other  sect  any  part  of  their 
duty.  We  know  of  no  general  meeting  of  any  dissenting 
ministers,  where  any  resolutions  or  opinions  to  that  effect 
have  been  professed,  or  even  hinted  at.  The  laws  against 
Protestant  Dissenters  have  been  uniformly  suspended  for  se- 
venty yeare, — which  we  should  presume  they  woidd  not  have 
been,  had  any  such  practices  existed ;  and  if  tlie  opinions 
of  sects  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  opinions  of  a  lew  fa- 
jiatical  members,  the  Church  of  England  must  be  subject- 
,ed  to  the  same  rule,  and  be  charged  with  plans  and  inten- 
tions 
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tions  against  the  Dissenters,  which-  every  respectable  church- 
man, we  are  convinced,  would  disown.  To  disapprove  the  doc- 
trines of  a  Charch  is  one  tiling, — to  v/ish  its  destruction,  anil 
to  attempt  to  subvert  it,  i5>  another.  The  Protestant  Dissenters 
have,  liowever,  had  an  opportunity  of  sliowing  how  they  woukl 
act  towards  Episcopalians,  when  the  power  was  placed  in  their 
own  hands.  After  the  power  of  England  ceased  in  Ame- 
rica, they  have  shown,  in  the  northern  and  middle  colo- 
nies of  that  country,  that  they  have  been  falsely  accused  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  introduction  of  bishops  ;  and,  in  New  England, 
where  the  legislative  bodies  are  almost  to  a  man  Dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  Enoland,  there  is  no  test  to  prevent  churchmen 
holding  offices.  The  sons  of  churchmen  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  Universities  ;  and  the  taxes  for  support  of  public  worship, 
when  paid  by  churchmen,  arc  given  to  the  Episcopal  ministers. 
All  this  would  not  have  been  so,  if  the  Dissenters  really  enter- 
tained that  violent  hatred  against  Bishops  and  Episcopalians,  of 
which  they  are  suspected  in  this  country. 

We  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  an}'  tiling  like  an  attempt 
against  the  safety  of  the  Church  or  State,  made  by  Protestant 
Dissenters,  for  this  century  and  an  half  last  past.  The  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  acts  were  certainly  passed  for  no  such  reason. 
At  the  period  at  which  they  were  enacted,  there  was  but  one  ge- 
neral feeling  of  suspicion  and  Iiatred  against  the  Catholics.  li- 
very thing  that  was  Protestant  was  highly  popular  in  that  Par- 
liament. At  that  period,  it  was  only  the  most  rigid  Dissenters 
w^ho  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  any  in- 
convenience which  they  might  suffer,  was  by  themselves  person- 
ally waved,  in  order  to  promote  the  great  object  of  guarding  a- 
gainst  the  Catholics.  Alderman  Sire,  member  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  a  most  rigid  Dissenter,  declared,  in  the  •  debate 
upon  the  Test  act,  that  '  it  was  his  wish  that  a  most  efiectual 
<  security  might  be  found  against  Popery,  and  that  nothing 
'  might  interpose  till  that  was  done.     At  present,  they  were 

*  willing  tQ  lye  under  the  severity  of  the  laws,  rather  than  clog 
'  a  more  necessary  work  with  their  concerns. '  And,  not  a 
month  before  the  Test  act  was  brought  inj  a  bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons, to  give  to  the  Dissenters  a  legal  and  constitutional  tolera- 
tion. *  As  the  Dissenters  (says  liume)  had  seconded  the  efforts 
'  of  the  Commons  against  tiie  King's  declaration  of  indulgence, 

*  and  seemed  resolute  to  accept  of  no  toleration  in  an  illegal 

*  manner,  they  had  acquired  great  favour  with  the  Parliament ; 

*  and  a  project  was  adopted,  to  unite  the  v/hole  Protestcint  in- 

*  terest  against  the  common  enemy,  who  now  began  to  appear 

'  formidable* 
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*  formidMble.     A  bill  passed  the  Commons  for  the  ease  and  re- 

*  lief  of  the  Protestant  Nonconformists,  *  &c.  &c.  &c;     (Hume, 
vol.  vii.  8vo.  p.  506.) 

The  arguments  derived  from  the  history  of  the  Test  laws  are 
not,  to  be  sure,  of  any  great  efficacy  :  they  are  merely  adduced 
to  show,  that  if  such  laws  are  necessary  to  defend  the  Church 
from  Protestant  Dissenters,  such  necessity  is  inferred  from  j^ene- 
ral  reasoning,  not  from  any  actual  proof  of  danger  existing  when 
such  laws  were  enacted.  Thoy  were  enacted,  most  unques- 
tionably, not  to  guard  the  Church  from  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers;  but  they  were  passed,  by  the  assistance  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, to  guard  the  Church  from  the  Catholics.  The  Church 
of  England  requires,  for  its  safety,  that  all  Dissenters  from  its 
docti-ines  sliould  be  excluded  from  civil  offices  ;  and  yet,  all  those 
who  elect  to  civil  offices,  may  be  Dissenters.  A  mayor  or  an 
.  alderman  may  be  chosen  by  burgesses,  not  one  of  whom  be- 
longs to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  why  (if  dissent  is  so  dan- 
gerous to  tlie  Church)  are  Dissenters  in  Parliament  ?  In  that 
situation,  where  they  can  do  the  most  mischief,  they  are  left  en- 
tirely undisturbed.  A  man  may  be  a  member  of  Parliament  if 
he  dissents — ^but  not  an  alderman.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
ft^  a  Jimit  to  sucli  sort  of  defences  to  any  Establishment.  If  a 
Church  is  to  weaken  its  opponents  by  depriving  them  of  civil 
power,  why  not,  by  depriving  them  (as  was  done  twenty  ye;irs 
ago  in  Ireland)  of  the  right  o^  acquiring  property,  disposing  of 
their  estates  by  will  ?  &c.  ^c.  If  an  Establishment,  in  short, 
is  to  be  preserved  by  any  other  means  than  those  of  paying  for 
its  support,  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  effect  of  opinion,  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  knt)w  where  these  means  are  to  end.  If  men 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  national  churches  by  the  fear  of  losing 
their  chance  of  civil  offices,  then  tiie  fear  of  losing  their  liber- 
ty, their  limbs,  or  their  lives,  would  be  still  a  more  powerful 
motive  ;  and  the  spirit  of  antient  persecution  has  been  unwisely 
permitted  to  sleep. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  when  these  laws  were  passed, 
restricting  the  Crown  from  selecting,  for  the  greater  number  of 
civil  offices,  any  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
King  of  England  might  legally  be  of  any  religion,  and  that  he 
was  actually  a  Catholic.  1  he  King  of  England  must  now  not 
only  be  a  Protestant,  but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  restriction  placed  upon 
the  royal  prerogative,  of  choosing,  should  be  any  longer  conti- 
nued.— There  is  a  Test  law,  it  is  indeed  said,  for  the  King; — 
the  first  magistri'te  of  the  country  must  belong  to  the  Kstablish- 
ecj   Church. — Wliy   are   subordinate    magistrates   to   consider 

themselves 
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themselves  as  aggi'ieved  by  submission  to  the  same  restraints  ? 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  very  little  belief  in  the  dangers  of  a 
Dissenting  King.  But,  if  the  necessity  of  his  conformity  be 
proved,  can  the  necessity  of  conformity  in  every  public  func- 
tionary be  inferred  from  it  ?  Are  tliere  no  reasons  which  make 
it  necessary  for  a  King  of  England  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  which 
fly  over  the  heads  of  customhouse- officers  and  tidewaiters,  and 
leave  even  mayors  and  burgesses  untouched  ?  If  it  were  an  evil 
to  be  submitted  to  for  the  good  of  the  country,  the  example  of 
the  King  would  silence  the  murmurs  of  the  suffering  subject ; 
but  many  thousand  persons,  subjected  to  useless  restraints,  can- 
not possibly  be  consoled,  by  the  instance  of  one  person  who  sub- 
mits to  the  same  restraints,  where  they  are  useful  and  proper. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Corporation 
and  Test  acts  are  very  badly  calculated  to  make  proselytes  to 
the  Church ;  and  if  their  principal  use  is  to  guard  the  church 
from  the  hostility  of  those  who  must  be  considered  as  enemies 
because  they  are  Dissenters,  then  these  laws  are  extremely  ill  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose;— ^r52f,  because  they  give  no  real  security 
against  this  enmity; — and,  secondlij,  because  they  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  there  is  occasion  for,  by  compelling  Dissenters  to 
worship  after  a  method  of  which  they  disapprove.  It  would  be 
much  better,  in  both  points  of  view,  that  a  Dissenter,  before  he 
took  office,  should  merely  make  oath  that  he  woidd  erita'  into  no 
plan  or  coiispiracij  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England 
—an  oath  that  would  be  more  fair  and  rational  than  a  test,  and 
which,  we  are  convinced,  no  Dissenter  would  object  to  tiike. 
This  sescurity,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  would  be  quite  as  effectual 
to  the  Church  as  the  taking  of  the  sacrament — for  they  are  both 
religious  ties  of  equal  strength,  where  they  are  ties  at  all ; — and 
in  many  instances  the  taking  the  sacrament  is  no  tie; — tor  there 
are  some  very  serious  and  honourable  men  among  the  Dissent- 
ers, who  would  make  no  scruple  to  take  it  after  the  manner  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  might  think  themselves  enti- 
tled, if  opportunity  offered,  to  deprive  the  Church  of  her  pri- 
vileges. The  Corporation  and  I'est  acts,  therefore,  are  not 
direct  or  effectual  safeguards  against  this  imaginary  danger, 
which  this  sort  of  oath  would  be,  as  far  as  any  religious  obliga- 
tions are  binding  upon  mankind.  But  if  the  basis  of  ail  these 
reasonings  is  sound — if,  in  all  countries  where  there  is  an  esta- 
blished church,  there  is  to  be  an  exclusion  of  dissenters  from 
civil  and  political  offices — and  no  man  is  to  serve  the  State  who 
cannot  think  with  the  Churcli — this  is  to  divide  the  human  race 
into  two  parts,  and  to  make  them  irreconcilcable  enemies  to  each 
other.  Tile  reasoning  must  be  as  good  any  wliere  else  as  iu  Eng- 
land.    Scotkuid  should  exclude  Episcopaliau  Christians — Aus- 
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triii  Protestant  Christians—Sweden  Catholic  Christians— Ruj« 
sia  both  Catholic  and  Protejitant  Christians.  What  a  rich  luii^ 
of  animosity  is  here  ! 

Elicu  quanlus  cqiiis,  quaritiis  adest  viris 

Sudor  !  Qtianta  moves  funara  ! 
We  have  a  very  high  respect  for  established  churches,  an« 
think  tliem  wise  institutions  lor  preserving  tiie  purity  of  religion' 
but  if  they  are  to  carry  with  them  all  these  iruitlul  principiei 
of  hatred  and  persecution,  it  would  be  better  for  niankin( 
that  they  had  never  existed  at  all.  The  real  enemies  to  rcligi 
ous  establishments  are  tliose  who  disfigure  them  with  all  thi 
odious  and  unnatural  apparatus  of  penalty  and  exclusion, — wh< 
take  away  from  a  bishop  his  mild  paraphernalia  of  crosier  anf 
chaplain,  and  place  a  common  informer  at  his  heels,  and  a  cat- 
o-nine-tails  in  his  hand. 

It  may,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether  the  Church 
of  England  would  not  lose,  instead  of  gaining  any  thing  in  the 
number  of  its  proselytes  and  the  extent  of  its  power,  if  these 
Corporation  and  I'est  Acts  were  really  carried  into  execution* 
If  men  are  let  alone,  religious  fanaticism  dies  away, — or  one 
folly  chases  out  another.  If  there  be  no  fanaticism,  but  only  a 
rational  difference  of  opinion  from  the  Established  Church,  this 
slight  difference  (if  it  be  not  assisted  by  disqualification  or  per- 
secution) would  scarcely  hold  out  against  the  superior  fashion 
SiXiiX^clat  of  the  Established  Church.  But  where  men  a-re  told, 
that  they  must  not  b^  elected  to  offices,  because  they  cannot  bcr 
lieve  in  this  or  that  speculative  dogma  of  religion,  they  innnc- 
diately  become  attached  to  their  opinions  j  ami  the  question  be- 
tween tliem  and  the  Church  becomes,  not  a  languid  question  of 
reason,  but  a  livdy  question  of  passion.  Men  meet  together, 
and  talk  of  their  wrongs  and  their  persecutions  ;  till  dissent  gets 
from  the  skin  into  the  bone,  circidates  with  the  blood,  and  be- 
comes incurable.  If  the  laws  against  the  Dissenters  were  real- 
ly put  into  execution,  the  enemies  of  the  Church  would  only 
be  rendered  more  formidable,  because  they  would  be  made 
more  angry,  and  therefore  more  enterprising  and  more  activo. 
The  mass  of  mankind,  in  this  country  at  least,  love  peace,  and 
love  to  follow  their  own  occupations.  If  they  had  only  to  pay  a 
few  pounds  every  yeai",  to  a  church  in  which  they  did  not  be- 
lieve, this  would  pass  over  tranquilly  enough  ;  but  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  they  were  oppressed  and  insulted  by  severe  dis- 
qualifications and  exclusions,  the  vis  inertice  would  be  overcome ; 
and  every  Dissenter  from  the  Church  would  be  plotting  against 
its  existence.  This  appears  to  be  the  precise  eitect  which  these 
laws  are  calculated  to  produce: — They  contain  an  admirable  re-i- 
€ciptf<yr  converting  all  those  who  ca?mot  agree  with  the  doeirines 
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of  the  Cliurcliy  into  the  furimis  and  implacable  enemies  of  its  f.r- 
htence,  Luckil}^  for  the  Church,  they  are  too  foolish  to  be  acted 
upon. 

All  that  we  have  now  said  respecting  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  is  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  enforced.  But  as 
an  annual  Indemnity  bill  passes  to  protect  all  offenders  under 
these  acts,  and  to  prevent  any  punishment  that  may  follow  upon 
the  transgression  ;  either  these  acts  have  no  Cifect  at  all  in  pro- 
tecting the  Church,  and  are  already  as  if  they  did  not  exist ;  or 
the  good  they  do  to  the  Church  must  be  from  a  dread  entertained 
by  Dissenters,  that  the  laws  so  suspended  may  at  any  period  be 
enforced;  and  that  a  punislnnent  is  always  awaiting  them,  in 
case  of  misconduct.  If  the  first  of  these  suppositions  be  true, 
and  these  laws  produce  no  effect  at  all,  then  we  presume  that 
MO  human  being  can  object  to  their  abolition.  And  if  they  are 
supposed  to  protect  the  Church,  not  by  any  actual  ]:)rivation  to 
the  Dissenters,  but  by  menaces  of  that  evil,  then  all  the  argu- 
ments we  have  used  against  the  piuiishment,  apply  with  re- 
doubled force  to  the  threat :  For  a  law  which  punishes  dissent 
from  an  established  religion,  must  aid  that  established  religion 
(if  at  all),  either  by  preventing  the  increase  of  Dissenters  by 
making  proselytes  to  the  Church,  or  by  checking  mischievous 
combinations  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church.  And,  if  it  be 
true,  as  we  have  already  contended,  that  actual  exclusion  from 
civil  offices  will  neither  bring  men  back  to  the  Church,  nor  pre- 
vent them  from  quitting  the  Church,  it  must  also  be  true,  that 
the  mere  threat  of  exclusion  will  never  produce  those  effects ; 
and,  though  fewer  enemies  are  made  to  the  Church,  and  more  civil 
power  is  granted  to  the  Dissenters  by  connivance,  than  if  it  ne- 
ver were  actually  withheld, — still  a  great  degree  of  irritation 
is  excited ;  and  the  very  essence  of  the  law  (which  was  meant  lo 
deny  civil  power  to  heterodoxy)  is  destroyed. 

There  may  be  some  utility  and  meaning  in  keeping  penal  la^vs 
«nspended  over  the  heads  of  j  ustly  suspected  sectaries  for  some 
short  time.  But  when  laws  have  been  suspended  for  seventy  years^ 
and  the  Legislature  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  let  loose  tlieir 
terrors  in  one  single  instance  for  all  that  period,  this  does  seem  to 
be  a  probation  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  vigilant  and  jea- 
lous Ordiodoxy:  and,  to  talk  of  the  ruin  which  nmst  ensue  to 
an  estabhsh^ent,  from  such  an  abolition,  is  really  an  offence  a- 
gainst  the  common  understanding  of  mankind.  But  the  threat 
js  an  idle  threat.  The  fact  is,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
carry  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  into  execution.  The  inflic- 
tion would  be  far  too  sweeping  and  com.prehensive  to  be  tolei'atcd. 
Prosecutions  would  lye  against  all  Disscnteri  viholuid  any  concern 
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in  the  Bankof  England,  the  East  India,  Russia,  or  South  Sea  Com- 
panies, or  in  any  of  the  Insurance  companies ;. — against  the  officeris 
of  many  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions.     Dissenters 
would  be  sometimes  excluded  from  being  vestrymen,  and  from  ma- 
naging almshouses.  They  would  not  be  permitted,  in  some  places, 
to  govern  workhouses,  poorhouses,  andhouses  of  industry.    They 
could  not  be  keepers  of  madhouses  or  lazarettoes ;  and  would 
be  prohibited,  in  most  cases,  from  acting  as  commissioners  or 
trustees  of  any  sort.    It  was  doubted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench , 
when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hall  presided,  whether  tlie  Censors 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  were  not  obliged  to  take  the  test. — 
All  persons  acting  under  royal  charters  are  certainly  obliged  tp 
do  so.     All  non-commissioned  ofiicers,  and  the  commissionej 
officers  in  the  army,  must  receive  the  communion.     All  excise- 
men, customhouse  officers,  tidewaiters  ;  all  those  who  hold  offi- 
ces of  inheritance.    The  Postmaster-general,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, the  proprietors  of  mail  coaches,  all  retailers  of  perfumery, 
venders  of  quack  medicines,  persons  letting  out  post  horses,  are 
all  persons  holding  places  of  trust  under  his  Majesty,  or  those  de- 
rming  authority  from  Mm,    and  must  therefore  all   appear  at 
the  altar,   before  they  enter  upon  their  respective  functions. 
Those  who  had  licenses  to  sell  ale  were  formerly  compelled  to 
receive  the  Sacrament,  according  to  the   Church  of  England  ; 
as  Mr  Locke,  in  his  Second  Letter  on  Toleration,  p.  360,  in- 
forms us.     No  Dissenters  can  be  governors  of  hospitals,  assist- 
ed by  act  of  Parliament ;  nor  commissioners  for  window-taxes, 
nor  maids  of  honour,  nor  the  meanest  officers  in  corporations ; 
nor  could  the  King  confer  a  pension,  nor  any  other  reward^ 
upon  the  most  meritorious  Protestant  Dissenter,  who  scrupled 
to  receive  the  Sacrament.* 

But 

*  All  Scotchmen  settled  in  England,  and  holding  any  office's 
there  (a  pretty  numerous  band),  would  be  subjected  to  the  penalties 
of  these  laws.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  England  has  full  and 
free  access  to  all  the  offices  of  Scotland ;  while  a  member  of  tlie  Church 
of  Scotland  is  incapacitated  from  holding  one  in  England.  By  the 
Act  of  Union,  the  two  kingdoms  are  incorporated  into  one.  There 
is  to  be  one  army,  one  navy,  one  parliament,  and  one  privy  council ; 
and  yet  the  members  of  the  Scotch  Church — who  are  not  Dissonters, 
but  appertain  to  a  church  recognized  and  established  by  our  laws,-r- 
are  cut  off  from  all  enjoyment  of  offices  in  England.  The  diiTerent 
predicaments  in  which  the  two  countries  are  placed,  show,  ludicrous- 
ly enough,  how  little  the  state  of  any  country  is  to  be  judged  of  from 
its  laws.  The  Scotch  are  prohibited,  by  the  severest  penalties,  from 
bearing  offices  in  England  ;  and  the  English  permitted,  vvidi  the 
2ttost  generous  magnanimity,  to  share  in  all  the  wealth  and  patronage 
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But  the  execution  of  these  laws  is  impossible,  not  only  from 
their  ridiculously  extensive  operation,  but,  from  the  enormity  and 
ati'ocity  of  the  punishments  which  they  enact.  He  who  offends 
against  them  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  sue  in  any  court  of  la'vo  or 
equity.  He  cannot  be  guardian  to  any  child,  or  administrator  or 
executor  to  any  person,  hie  can  neither  take  a  legacy,  nor  deed  of 
gift,  7ior  bear  ariy  office  in  England,  Wales,  or  Ber*wick  upon 
Tizecd.  The  pecuniary  penalty  for  the  offence  is  equally  enorm- 
ous.— L.  500  would  be  the  price  to  an  exciseman  or  corpora! 
of  the  army  for  his  transgression. — No  lapse  of  time  bars  prose- 
cution for  this  class  of  offences.  A  man  may  be  prosecuted  to- 
morrow for  not  receiving  the  sacrament  forty  years  ago.  How 
is  it  possible  to  execute  such  laws  as  these  ?  And  what  advan- 
tage can  it  be  to  the  Church  to  continue  a  threat  of  enlbrcing 
laws  which  are  so  extravagantly  and  preposterously  cruel,  that 
every  man  of  common  sense  m.ust  know  they  are  extinguished  for 
ever  ?  Last  year  Lord  Sidmouth  made  a  slight  scratch  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  Dissenting  Church.  Of  the  extraordinary  con- 
sequences, we  were  all  witnesses  ;  and  yet  there  are  persons  who 
niay  think  it  possible  to  revive  the  execution  of  the  Test  Acts  ! 
If  there  are  no  such  extravagant  persons,  why  may  not  those 
laws  be  repealed  ?  And  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  against  what 
species  of  men  they  have  been  enacted — against  men  who  have 
run  greater  risks,  and  with  greater  unanimity,  to  preserve  the 
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of  Scotland.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  intrepidly  the  one  nation 
exposes  itself  to  danger,  and  how  constantly  the  other  abstains  from 
advantage.  A  very  favourite  argument,  in  support  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts,  is,  that  their  repeal  would  be  contrary  to  that 
article  of  the  Scotish  Union,  which  enacts,  that  all  acts  exisdng  at 
the  period  of  that  Union,  for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
the  Church  of  England,  its  doctrines,  worship,  discipline,  and  go- 
vernment, are  to  remain  in  full  force  for  ever.  It  is  very  wrong,  in 
important  subjects,  to  leave  weak  arguments  unanswered;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  too  weak  to  produce  an  effect,  in  topics 
v/here  many  understandings  interfere.  We  have  to  observe,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  a  folly  to  talk  of  the  eternity  of  any  human  laws.  If 
both  nations  wished  one  of  the  articles  of  Union  to  be  altered,  it 
ought  to  be  altered.  And  as  the  power  of  altefi'rig  it  must  exist 
somewhere,  there  is  no  other  practical  method  of  carrying  such  al- 
teration into  effect,  than  by  act  of  Parliament,  as  in  any  com- 
mon case.  And  next,  we  wish  to  observe,  that  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  eftablishment,  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
contributing  to  the  preservation  of  that  Church,  they  add  to  the 
number,  and  inflame  the  animositf^^jf  its 'enemies,  and  therefore  itfr*- 
'iax  its  destruction  more  probable. 
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free  government  and  constitution  of  this  country,  than  any  o-» 
tlier  set  of  men  whatever.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the 
small  remains  of  liberty  were  chieffy  preserved  and  cherished  by 
them..  They  resisted,  with  effect,  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
Charles  and  James  II,  wlien  their  own  immediate  interest 
would  have  led  them  to  an  laiconditional  submission.  They 
joined  cordially  in  the  Revolution,  and  exposed  themselves  tQ 
the  resentment  of  a  bigotted  princess  and  an  infatuated  people, 
to  secure  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  two  re- 
bellions, the  Dissenters,  without  the  exception  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, showed  a  steady  attachment  to  tlie  present  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  have,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  (and  when  such 
praise  was  by  no  means  due  to  the  Church  of  England),,  proved^ 
themselves  the  steady  friends  of  that  mild,  moderate,  and  tole- 
rant race  of  Kings,  by  which  we  have  been  governed  for  the 
last  century. 

The  third  monarch  of  that  race  is  now  declining  into  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  oppressed  by  infirmities  of  mind  and  body,, 
from  wliich,  unfortunately,  tnere  appears  but  little  chance 
tliat  he  should  ever  escape.  His  successor,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve to  be  in  his  heart  a  friend  to  every  species  of  toleration,, 
and  of  an  understanding  elevated  far  above  any  feelings  of  reli- 
gious bigotry.  It  would  be  a  great  and  a  virtuous  part  in 
Iiim,  to  lend  his  power  to  al)olish  these  childish  and  unworthy 
remnants  of  English  persecution.  If  he  were  steadily  to  pursue 
this  high  policy,  the  Church,  delicately  alive  to  the  opinions  of 
Royalty,  would  soon  mitigate  its  opposition,  and  consent  ta 
strengthen  its  real  interests ;  and  the  persecution  which  had 
been  abolished,  would  in  a  few  years  be  universally  reprobated  as 
cruel  aud  unjust.  In  the  dangers  that  are  coming  to  the  world, 
all  the  men  of  this  empire  would  be  loyal  f  and  the  author  of 
audi  good  would  go  down  to  posterity,  not  a&  one  whom  timid 
ecclesiastics  could  render  as  timid  as  themselves,  but  as  a  wise 
and  magnanimous  prince,  who  clearly  saw  the  great  interests 
of  his  people,  and  steadily  pui'sued  them. 


Art.  VII.  Essai  Politique  sur  le  Moyaume  de  la  Nouvelle 
JEspagne,  Par  Alexandre  de  Humboldt  /  les  quatre  derniers 
livraisoriSy  en  4sto ;  avec  un  Atlas  Geographique  et  Physique, 
en  folio,     Pariij.  1 809-1 0-H. 

C  INGE  the  appearance  of  our  former  article  on  this  valuable 
^  and  instructive  work,  a  great,  and,  for  the  present  at 
least,  a  lamentable  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  countries 
which  it  describes.  Colonies,  which  were  at  that  time  tlie  a- 
bode  pf  peace  and  ipdustry,  have  now  became  the  seat  of  vio- 
lence 
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lence  and  desolation.  From  one  extremity  of  Spanisli  America 
to  the  other,  the  ancient  bonds  of  subordination  have  been  loosen- 
ed. A  civil  war,  attended  with  various  success,  but  every  where 
nmrked  with  cruelty  and  desolation,  has  divi<{cd  the  colonists, 
and  armed  them  for  their  mutual  destruction.  Blood  lias  been 
shed  prohiscly  in  the  field,  and  unmercifully  on  the  scaffold- 
Flourishing  countries,  that  v/ere  advancing  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  civilization,  have  suffered  alike  from  tlie  assertors  of  their 
liberties,  and  from  the  enemies  of  their  independence.  The  re- 
volutionists and  the  partisans  of  the  mother  country  have  been  e- 
qually  bloody  in  their  vengeance,  and  equally  regardless  of  jus- 
tice and  consistency,  in  exacting  obedience  to  their  decrees. 

To  what  causes  these  calamities  are  to  be  attributed,  and  what 
'€fFects  are  likely  to  result  from  tliem,  are  questions  worth  our  con- 
sideration. Our  information,  with  all  the  pains  we  have  taken 
to  increase  it,  is  no  doubt  scanty  and  imi)errect ;  but  the  sub- 
ject merits  all  our  attention.  It  is  only  by  knowing  the  causes 
of  these  troubles,  that  we  can  judge  whether  there  be  any  hope 
■of  a^jpeasing  them  9  and  it  is  only  by  examining  the  consequences 
to  whidi  they  lead,  that  we  can  know  what  to  wish  or  to  expect 
A«  to- their  termination.  That  a  war  with  her  colonies  must  be 
ruinous  to  Spain,  is  abundantly  clear ;  but  that  a  voluntary  se- 
paration from  the  mother  country  is  best  for  America  may  not 
be  equally  certain.  If  a  settlement  could  be  made,  which  should 
relieve  the  colonies  from  oppression,  redress  their  grievances, 
and  secure  them  from  becoming  the  victims  either  of  domestic 
tyranny  or  of  foreign  usurpation,  would  it  be  any  drawback  froni 
such  an  arrangement,  that  it  extinguished  the  flames  of  civil 
war,  and  composed  the  dissensions  that  gave  rise  to  it?  If  a 
peaceable  accommodation^  founded  on  priuciples  of  justice  and 
moderation,  could  i^rocure  to  the  mother  country  the  assistance 
of  her  colonies,  in  aid  of  her  own  exertions  against  France, 
ivould  it  not  be  preferable  to  the  chance  of  war,  uncertain  in  it* 
issue,  ruinous  in  its  prot^ress,  and,  even  if  successful,  destruc^ 
tive  of  its  object  ?  With  these  views  of  the  question  before  us, 
we  shall  begin  with  a  short  account  of  the  disturbances  which  at 
present  agitate  and  desoi^ite  America,  and  proceed  aiterwards  to 
the  mare  pleasing  task  of  following  Humboldt  in  his  description 
of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  ot  tliose  countries,  beibre  they  were 
visited  with  that  calamity. 

When  the  Central  Junta  promulgatetl  the  decrees  in  favour 
•©f  the  Spanish  colonies,  referred  to  in  our  former  article,  *  they 
were  aware,  that  a  s})irit  of  disaffection  existed  in  America,  and 
was  fast  increasing.     They  knew,  by  intercepted  letters,   that 
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French  agents  were  busily  employed  in  working  upon  the  colo- 
nists, aiKl  tempting  them  with  offers  of  independence;  and 
thought,  by  the  equity  and  liberality  of  their  concessions,  to 
counteract  these  machinations  of  the  enemy.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, they  forgot,  that  empty  declarations  of  abstract  rights  are 
not  sufficient  to  allay  discontents  engendered  by  the  sense  of 
actual  oppression.  If  there  had  been  no  alienation  in  the  colo- 
nies, but  that  excited  by  the  artifices  of  France,  the  decrees 
which  they  passed  might  have  answered  their  purpose.  But  the 
colonists  sought  relief  from  real  grievances,  and  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  removal  of  speculative  wrongs.  Magnificent  in 
promise,  but  poor  in  performance,  the  decrees  of  the  Junta 
served  only  to  raise  expectations,  and  to  infuse  distrust.  The 
colonies  were  told,  that  they  had  the  same  rights  v/ith  the  mo- 
ther country  ;  but  tiiose  who  addressed  them  in  that  language, 
treated  them  as  if  they  liad  none.  At  no  time,  not  even  under 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  had  they  ever  seen  justice  more  cor- 
nipt,  peculation  more  active,  authority  more  insolent  and  des- 
potic, rapacity  and  oppression  more  secure  from  punishment, 
than  in  the  interval  between  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Fjrance,  and  tlie  cpi>imcncement  of  the  troubles  in  America,  * 
.10:  It  had  been  always  one  of  their  principal  grievances,  that  they 
N^ere  excluded  from  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in  their  own 
country.  Instead  of  removing  this  cause  of  discontent,  the  pro- 
visional governments  of  Spain  sent  out  to  them  shoals  of  Eu- 
ropeans, ruined' in  their  fortunes,  and  balked  in  their  prospects, 
l^y  the  convulsion?  of  the  mother  country,  to  find  a  recompense 
tor  their  losses  at  home  in  places  and  emoluments  in  America, 
which  the  natives  thought  in  justice  due  to  themselves.  .  Even  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  brought  with  it  new  causes  of  discontent. 
The  war  with  England,  which  had  lasted,  with  little  intermission, 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  had  but  slightly  and  partially  af- 
fected the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  and,  latterly, 
.not  at  all.  Neutrals,  sailing  under  double  licenses  from  London 
and  Ma<]rid,  had  carried  on  their  commerce;  and,  where  li- 
-.  censes  rouid  no,t  be  obtained,  their  necessities  had  been  amply 
lelieved  by  a  contraband  trade,  whicli,  in  time  of  war,  the 
Spanish  government  had  not  the  power  to  check.  The  resto- 
ration of  peace  revived  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  mother 
'Country  in  all  its  rigcur,  and  nearly  annihilated  the  trade  of  the, 
colonies.  Spain  could  not  afford  a  market  for  their  produc- 
tions, or  even  supply  them  with  vessels  to  convey  their  produce 

t( 

*  See  debates  of  the  Cortes  on  the  9th  and  11th  January  1811  ; 
and  more  cspcciallj  the  speeches  of  Lisperguer,  Felipl,  and  Valcax 
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to  Europe.  Cuba,  Caracas,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  raise 
bulky  and  perishable  articles,  requiring  a  large  tonnage  to  ex- 
port them,  and  liable  to  spoil  if  not  brought -speedily  to  market, 
were  the  greatest  sufferers  by  this  change.  Cuba,  from  its  situ- 
ation, coukl  best  relieve  itself  by  contraband,  the  natural  check 
of  impolicy  and  injustice  in  matters  of  commerce:  But  even 
Cuba  was  loud  in  its  complaints  of  restrictions ;  which  appeared 
intolerable,  when  it  became  manifest  that  no  one  was  benefited 
l^y  them  except  the  merchants  of  Cadiz.  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Caracas  made  similar  representations ;  but  no  eifect  was  pro- 
duced by  their  remonstrances. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  news  arrived  in  America  of  the 
irruption  of  the  Fren<:h  into  Andalusia,  and  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Central  Junta,  loaded  with  the  execrations  and  contempt 
of  the  people.     Among  the  charges  against  that  body,  was  the 
accusation  of  having  betrayed  their  country  to  France,  and  se- 
cretly favoured  the  progress  of  her  arms.    We  believe  the  charge 
to  have  been  most  unjust ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
central  government  had  made  an  unskilful  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  entrusted  to  its  hands ;  that  it  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  its  subjects,  by  the  want  of  openness  and  candour,  as 
much  as  by  want  of  vigour  and  success  ;  and  that  it  had  alien- 
ated its  allies  by  unworthy  suspicions,  pettifogging  altercations, 
and  ruinous  delays.     When  America  had  first  received  intelli- 
♦gence  of  the  war  with  France,  the  colonists  had  expressed  the 
greatest  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  mother  coimtry,  and  had  ma- 
nifested the  sincerity  of  their  zeal,  by  the  readiness  of  their  obe- 
dience to  her  provisional  governments,  and  by  the  Hberality  of 
their  contiibutions  in  her  support.     But  when  every  wind  from 
Europe  brought  tidings  of  defeats  and  disasters,  with  complaints 
of  misconduct,  and  accusations  of  treachery,  they  became  more    ' 
sparing  of  their  donations,  and  less  disposed  to  give  their  confi-- .' 
dence,  or  intrust  their  destinies,  to  those  who  had  the  adminis-^ 
tration  of  her  affairs.     They  recollected,  with  jealousy  and  dis«- 
trust,  that,  in  most  parts  of  America,  and  universally  in  Europe, 
the  people,  and  not  their  governors,  had  fh'st  expressed  apj>i'e- 
hensions  of  the  designs  of  France,  and  taken  up  arms  to  oppose 
them.     They  coukl  not  forget,   tiiat  when   the  first  account  of 
•the  ti'ansactions  at  Bayonnc,  aud  insurrection  of  Seville,  reach- 
•ed  Caracas,  the  governors  of  the  colony  had  affected  to  disbe- 
lieve the  intelligence,  and  were  only  compelled,  by  their  fears  of 
^the  populace,   to  declare  war  on  France,  and  swear  fidelity  to 
Ferdinand  VII.    They  knew  also,  that  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Liniers 
had  forfeited  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a  people,  so  much 
and  so  justly  beholden  to  him  for  his  past  services,  by  preach- 
'^ng  up  to  them  the  duty  of  ^yaiting  ibr  events  in  the  Peninsula ; 
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rind,  as  their  fathers  had  done  in  the  Succession  War,  of  folio v.-- 
ing  tlie  fortunes  of  the  conqueror.  There  prevailed,  thei-efore, ; 
in  the  niimls  of  all  Spanish  Americans,  who  were  incensed  with 
French  aggression,  or  attached  to  the  name  and  glory  of  their; 
country,  a  general  and  Jiot  unnatural  suspicion,  that  the  persons 
possessed  of  autiiority  among  them  were  not  deserving  of  their 
confidence.  C]-eatares  of  Godoy,  as  the  greater  i^art  of  those  in 
the  service  of  government  necessarily  were,  they  shared  in  the 
odium  attached  to  his  name.  Old  Spaniards,  as  they  almost 
universally  were,  they  were  suspected  of  being  more  anxious  to- 
maintain  the  comiexion  with  the  mother  country,  than  to  dcr 
fend  American  Spain  from  foreign  usurpation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  Caracas,  wlien  news 
arrived  of  the  loss  of  Seville,  and  dissolution  of  the  central  go- 
vernment. Those  who  were  afraid  of  French  domination,  were 
seized  with  fresh  alarm.  Those  who  had  suiiered  from  the  mono- 
poly and  restrictive  regulations  of  the  mother  country, were  glad  cyf 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  redress  of  grievances  into  their  own 
iiands.  The  government,  destitute  of  pojyularity,  and  ai^an- 
doned  by  the  military,  yielded  to  this  comiiination,  and,  after 
a  feobls  resistaixe,  permitted  a  provisional  Jimta  to  intrude  in- 
to its  place,  and  exercise  its  fiuictions.  *  Those  who  secret.y 
aspired  to  independence  disguised  their  sentiments,  and  joirted 
with  die  others  in  swertring  fidelity  to  Ferdinand  VII,  and  pro- 
fessing attaclniient  to  the  mother  country  ;  till  subsequent  events 
^ave  strengih  to  their  pari y,  and  encouraged  them,  first  to  a- 
vow,  and  ailcrwardsp  effectuate  iheir  designs.  Their  reserve 
and  dissimulation  ui  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  af- 
ford, however,  die  strongest  proof,  that  when  Caracas  first  re- 
jected the  authority  of  the  Regency,  the  majority  of  its  leaders 
were  eilher  sincere  in  their  professions  of  adherent^)  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  or  afraid  to  decliue  their  real  intentions,  because 
the  people  were  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  into  tlieir  schemes.     ^ 

It  was  not  long:,  litAvever,  before  the  Regency  furnished  them 
-with  materials  to  exasiierate  the  people  against  ihe  mother  coun- 
try, if  not  with  grounds  to  justify  views  of  complete  separation 
and  absolute  independence.  Though  the  CentralJunta  had  de- 
clared, th::t  the  transatlantic  possessions  of  Spain  had  ecjual 
lights  with  its  Euro})ean  provinces,  the  Regency  continued  to 
govern  them  on  the  footing  of  de})cndent  colonies.  An  order 
was  givon,  that  no  persons  should  be  pennitted  to  Land  in  Ame- 
rica, without  a  pass[H)rt  from  the  government  at  home,  or  from 
some  of  its  agents  abroad,  as  if  the  Am.erlcans  were  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  out  of  the  pupillage  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto 

confined. 
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confined.  Viceroys,  Captains-general,  Judges,  and  other  ofTi- 
cers,  were  sent  out  to  them  from  Spain,  with  such  powers  and 
instructions  as  the  old  government  had  been  accustomed  to  trans- 
mit to  its  servants.  Many  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  these 
commissions  were  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  some  of  them  had 
voluntarily  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Joseph,  and  actually 
received  from  him  the  same  appointments  in  the  colonies  which 
they  afterwards  obtained  from  the  Regency  of  Cadiz.  But  the 
transaction,  which  made  the  deepest  impressioit^on  the  colonies, 
was  the  revocation  of  the  decree  in  fevour  of  their  commerce. 
The  remonstrances  of  Cuba  had  at  length  awakened  the  Ke- 
gency  from  its  torpor,  and  procured  a  decree,  *  permitting  the 
colonies  to  trade  with  foreign  nations  in  articles  of  their  own  pro- 
duction, for  which  they  had  no  market  at  home.  This  decree 
was  just,  equitable,  and  necessary ;  but  it  was  contrary  to  the 
interests,  and  offensive  to  the  prejudices  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  ;  ^and,  on  that  account,  after  an  interval  of  five  weeks,  f 
it  was  recalled,  and  declared  to  have  been  a  forgery  and  impo- 
sition on  the  public.  No  inquiry,  however,  was  made  into  the 
origin,  nor  punishment  inllicted  on  the  authors  of  this  pious 
fraud  ;  and  therefore  no  credit  was  given  to  the  declaration,  that 
it  f»as  spurious,  and  had  been  published  without  authority.  No 
one  could  believe,  that  a  forgery  of  this  nature  had  been  com- 
mitted, with  impunity,  in  tlie  offices  of  government;  or  that  a 
s})urious  decree,  in  name  oi"  the  Regency,  had  been  suffered  to 
circulate  for  weeks,  in  the  place  of  its  residence,  without  chal- 
lenge or  contradiction.  Tne  second  decree  was  therefore  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  the  Junta  and  merchants  of  Cadiz, 
who  had  extorted,  from  the  weakness  and  necessities  of  the  Re- 
gency, the  denial  of  an  act,  which  its  members  had  not  courage 
to  vindicate,  or  justice  to  maintain.  We  may  judge  whether, 
after  conduct  so  mean,  so  dastardly  and  so  dishonest,  any  man 
of  sense  or  spirit  in  America  could  respect  a  government,  which 
bad  acted  a  part  so  timid,  so  shuftiiag,  and  so  fraudulent. 

While  this  impression  was  still  W'em  at  Caracas,  iritelligcncc 
arrived,  that  all  who  adhered  to  ilie  late  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings were  proclaimed  traitors,  and  that  the  ports  of  the  colony 
were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  till  it  should  acknow- 
ledge the  Regency  at  Cadiz  as  the  true  and  legitimate  represen- 
tation of  Ferdinand  VIL  This  measure,  fruit  of  the  imbecile 
Jiaughtiness  of  the  government  and  disaj>pointed  avarice  of  the 
^merchants,  would  have  been  of  doubtful  policy,  could  it  have 
^^  Ibeen  followed  up  by  powerful  fleets  and  numerous  armies.     But, 

instead 
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instead  ofa  Duke  of  Alva  or  Duke  of  Parma  to  enforce  its  orders, 
the  Regency  sent  out  a  lawyer  to  wrangle  with  the  colonists,  and 
argue  them  into  obedience.  Mr  Cortavarria,  for  so  he  was  call- 
ed, fixed  his  residence  at  Puerto  Rico,  and  from  that  secure  sta- 
tion commenced  a  regular  fire  of  tedious  proclamations  against 
Caracas ;  to  w^hich  Caracas  replied  with  the  same  innocent  wea- 
pons ; — till  at  length,  provoked  with  their  obstinacy,  and  worst- 
ed in  the  argun>ent,  he  fulminated  against  them  a  decree,  * 
confirming  the  blockade  ordered  by  the  Regency  six  months  be- 
fore ;  f  but  with  strict  injunctions  to  his  blockading  squadron, 
where  such  could  be  found,  not  to  molest  English  or  Portuguese 
vessels  upon  the  coast,  thougli  these  were  the  only  ships  ho? 
could  expect  to  meet  with.  A  piratical  v/ar  had  already  comJ 
inenced,  which  cost  the  people  of  Caracas  tlie  loss  of  some  fish- 
ing boats  and  miserable  coasters,  but  was  attended  vv'irh  no  other 
consequence ;  and  tailed  entirely  in  reducing  the  colony  to  sub- 
mission. 

Irritated  by  this  petty  warfare,  and  enraged  at  the  contume- 
lious epithets  which  the  mother  country  and  her  partizans  con- 
tinued to  lavish  upon  them,  the  leaders  of  Caracas  executed  at 
length  a  design,  which  they  had  early  announced,  of  assembling, 
a 'general  congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  principal  towns  and 
districts  v/hich  had  espoused  their  cause.  This  congress  met  a 
Caracas  on  the  2d  of  March,  1811,  and  began  v/ith  r^newin^^j 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Ferdinand  VII,  and  repeating  the  former; 
declarations  of  attachment  to  the  mother  countiy.  But  a  diiferr 
ent  spirit  from  that  of  the  first  insurgents  had  now  arisen,  and 
ficquired  an  unhappy  ascendancy  in  the  colony.  A  refugee  from 
America,  whose  lifetime  has  been  spent  in  stirring  up  enemies 
to  Spain,  had  been  permitted,  by  the  English  government,  to 
return  to  Caracas,  and  had  there  contri\t?d  to  get  himself  elect- 
ed member  of  congress  by  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  town.? 
of  the  province.  A  patriotic  club  was  got  together,  and  a 
newspaper  set  on  foot,  v/ith  the  imposing  title  of  the  '  Patriot 
of  Venezuela  ; '  having  for  its  professed  object  to  discredit  and 
destroy  the  system  of  moderation  on  which  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  had  hitherto  proceeded.  These  arts  were  as  usual 
successful.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1811,  the  deputies  who  had 
so  lately  renewed  their  oaths  to  Ferdinand,  abjured  his  autho- 
rity, declared  themselves  absolved  from  all  ajiegiance  to  the 
Crown^of  Spain,  and  constituted  the  provinces  which  they  re- 
presented into  free  and  independent  states,  with  the  title  of 
United  Provinces  of  Venezuela.  • 

These  violent  changes  have  been  followed  by  the  consequen- 
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ces  it  was  natiirdl  to  expect  from  ilicm.  An  antirox^olutionciry 
party  has  sprung  up,  and  excited  alarm  even  within  the  city  of 
Caracas.  The  adherents  of  the  motlier  country  have,  in  their 
turn,  been  proscribed,  and  punished  by  the  same  summary  jus- 
tice, which,  if  the  stronger  party,  they  would  have  inflicted  on 
their  opponents.  If  the  accounts  we  have  received  are  correct, 
ftiany  persons  liave  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  thrown  in- 
to prison ;  some  banished,  arid  not  a  few  put  to  death  ;  and,  to 
strike  greater  terror  into  the  disaffected,  the  heads  of  the  suffer- 
ers have  been  fixed  on  poles  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  unwary,  not  to  question  the  legitimate  authority  ex- 
ercised by  the  free  and  independent  states  of  Venezuela. — Such 
are  the  happy  auspices  under  which  South  American  regenera- 
tion has  commenced,  and  such  the  benefits  of  a  leader  experi- 
enced in  revolutions  !  Valencia,  a  tovrn  of  the  interior,  not 
far  distant  from  Caracas,  and  inhabited  by  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  Creole  families  of  the  province,  had  ori- 
ginally taken  part  with  the  insurgents,  and  sent  deputies  to  their 
congress  5  but,  on  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  fell  off  from 
their  party ;  on  which  Miranda  was  sent  against  the  unhappy 
town  with  a  body  of  forces;  and,  by  the  last  accounts,  he  has 
punished  it  mosi  severely  for  its  disobedience.  Coro  and  Ma- 
racaybo,  however,  still  hold  out;  and  continue,  as  they  have 
done  from  the  begirming  of  the  revolution,  stedfast  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  mother  country. 

The  provinces  in  the  south  and  the  west  have  not  been  more 
fortunate  or  rnore  pacific.  On  tlie  first  breaking  out  of  tlie  dis- 
turbances at  Caracas,  the  Viceroy  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  gave  the 
strictest  orders  to  exit  off  all  commuiiication  between  the  provinces 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction  and  those  occupied  by  the  ins  argent.-:. 
But  the  same  grievances  and  the  same  fears,  which  had  excited 
:Caracas  to  rise  again^=t  its  govci'iiment,  existed  in  Nev/  Grenada. 
The  rashness  and  violence  of  the  Corregidpr  of  Socorro,  who 
made  the  troops  .Under  his  command  fire  upon  a  mutinous,  but 
imarmed  populace,  became  the  sigmil  for  ins.urr(?ction.  At- 
tacked by  an  immense  multitude  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, he  was  besieged  in  a  convert  to  v.liich  he  had  retired  for 
J)rotection,  and  starved  into  surrendering.  *  Socorro  imme- 
'cliately  appointed  its  junta,  and  sent  to  the  Audienci'a  of  Santa 
Fe  a  vindication  of  its  proceedings,  'i'he  Viceroy,  finding  it 
in  vain  to  Oppose  the  general  inclinations  of  the  people,  which 
jiad  been  strongly  manifested  ifl  a  tumult  tliat  occurred  in  the 
capital,  but  desirous  to  retain  at  lt»ast  the  semblance  of  autho- 
rit}^,  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  indulged  them  with  a  junta, 
^ ^^ oi 
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of  which,  in  return,  he  was  declared  president.  He  even  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  them  to  recognise  the  Regency  as  the  le- 
gitimate representatives  of  Ferdinand  VIL  in  Europe ;  f  hut, 
his  influence  was  of  short  duration.  Tlie  massacre,  at  Quito,, 
of  many  of  the  principal  Creoles  of  that  city,  by  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lima,  excited  universal  |-( 
detestation  throughout  America,  and  increased  all  the  former 
jealousies  and  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  mother  country.  The  Viceroy  of  tSanta  Fe  was 
iicprived  of  his  authority ;  and  froin  that  time,  the  rich  and 
extensive  kingdom  of  New  Grenada  has  followed  the  example,  i 
and  trod,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  footsteps  of  Caracas.  I 
In  spring  of  the  present  year,  a  general  congi'ess  was  held  0.%,% 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  which  abjured  the  provisional  govern-.;' 
nients  of  Spain,  nut  acknowledged  Ferdinand  VII.  as  the  law- 
ful King  and  Sovereign  of  Cundinamarca  ;  for  such  is  the  new 
appellation  they  have  chosen  for  their  country.  An  angry  re- 
ply has  appeared  from  Caracas,  abusing  them  for  adhering  to 
Ferdinand,  and  declaring  that  Caracas  will  never  submit  to  a 
kingly  government,  or  adopt  any  form  of  civil  policy,  but  one 
jnanufactiured  for  its  own  use  by  its  own  representatives.  How 
Cundinamarca  has  received  this  rebuke,  has  not  yet  appeared. 

The  insurgents  of  Buenos  Ayres  began  with  an  appearance 
«f  moderation,  which,  unless  we  are  greatly  misinformed,  was , 
very  far  from  corresponding  with  the  real  sentiments  of  their 
hearts.  No  part  of  America,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  greater 
provocations  than  Buenos  Ayres,  or  stronger  inducements  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  Nowhere  was  the 
partiality  of  the  government  in  favour  of  Europeans  more  ex- 
clusive, or  less  justifiable.  Vagabonds  from  Old  Spain,  with- 
out education,  merit  or  talents,  were  preferred  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  public  service,  to  Creoles  of  the  highest  rank 
and  consideration.  No  town  of  America  is  more  commercial 
than  Buenos  Ayres,  or  depends  more  absolutely  and  directly 
on  its  trade.  Its  chief  population  consists  of  mei'chants ;  and 
its  importance  is  derived  entirely  from  its  situation  as  the  staple 
of  the  Rio  Plata  with  Euro}ie.  The  articles  which  it  ex{)orts 
are  of  a  perishable  nature ;  and  consequefitly  every  suspension 
of  commerce  is  doubly  injurious  to  it.  No  place  had  therefore 
suffered  more  severely  from  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  mother  country,  or  from  the  heavy  duties  upon 
trade  which  the  commissioners  of  the  Central  Junta  had  the 
folly  to  impose.     Of  these  grievances,  Buenos  Ayres  had  made 
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ioiitl  complaints  to  the  government  of  Spain ;  but  no  attention 
had  been  given  to  its  remonstrances. 

In  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  revolution  was  accomplish- 
ed without  difricult3%  *  The  Viceroy  made  no  resistance  to  thf; 
people,  and  yielded  his  authority  without  a  struggle.  But  in 
other  parts  of  the  viceroyalty  a  formidable  opposition  declare(i 
j  itself.  Montevideo  was  induced,  by  the  influence  of  the  Spa- 
nish marine,  to  recognize  the  Regency  of  Cadiz,  f  Cordova,  an 
inland  town,  about  500  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  became  the  scmt 
of  a  counter-re vrolution  under  Linicrs  and  other  adherents  of 
Spain.  As  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  the  greatest  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  despatched 
a  body  of  forces  agaiiKt  Cordova,  Doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  people,  the  chiefs  of  the  counter-revolution  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres,  %  and  endeavoured  to 
escape  across  the  plains  of  Tucuman,  and  reach  the  frontiers  of 
Peru.  But  they  were  pursued  and  taken  ;  §  and,  without  any 
form  of  process,  barbarously  murdered.  Liniers,  whose  hu- 
manity to  the  English  after  the  recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  en- 
titles him  to  our  regret,  was  deliberately  shot  through  the  head, 
some  days  after  his  surrender,  by  two  of  the  opposite  faction > 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  rank  of  oflicers  for  their  ser- 
vices on  that  occasion.  His  popularity  at  Buenos  Ayres  was 
the  true  cause  of  this  atrocious  act.  When  the  revolutionists 
found  it  impossible  to  gain  him  over  to  their  party,  they  de- 
termined on  his  death,  as  the  only  eifectual  security  against  his 
opposition. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  counter-revolutionists  at  Cor- 
dova, the  revolutionary  army  proceeded  towards  the  Andez, 
to  oppose  a  force  which  the  Viceroy  of  Lima  was  making  a- 
gainst  them.  An  action  took  place  at  Suipacha,  [J  in  wliich 
the  insurgents  were  victorious ;  and,  as  the  price  of  their  vic- 
tory, they  obtained  possession  of  Potosi,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  provinces.  But  the  army  of  Peru  rallied  ; 
and,  in  a  subsequent  action  at  Desaguadero,  **  the  trooj^s  of 
Buenos  Ayres  were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed.  An  insur- 
rection at  Arequipa,  on  the  South  Sea,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  Peruvian  forces  have  not  pursued  their  advan- 
tage, and  totally  expelled  them  from  the  upper  country. 

Another  detachment  of  the  revolutionary  army  was  sent  into 
Paraguay  to  secure  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  to  compel  the 
indolent  and  unwilling  inhabitants  of  that  vast  region  to  em- 
brace 
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brace  the  cause  of  independence.     This  expedition  liad  no 
nemies  to  encounter,  nor  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  what 
rose  from  the  immensity  of  the  regions  they  had  to  travers 
and  from  the  passive  averseness  of  the  inhabitants  to  cliange  t 
condition  in  which  they  v^^ere  born. 

A  more  formidable  opposition  was  established  at  Montevide 
The  party  of  the  mother  country,  which  was  predominant  i 
that  place,  had  the  superiority  at  sea,  and  could  therefore  ii 
terrupt  at  pleasure  the  navigation  of  the  river.     But  the  i 
fluence  of  the  English  kept  both  parties  within  bounds,  till  tt 
arrival  of  Elio,  *  an  oflicer  of  the  marine,  who  was  sent  out 
the  Rio  Plata  w^ith  the  commission  of  viceroy  of  the  provin 
After  trying  in  vain  to  persuade  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres 
recognise  his  authority,  Elio  declared  war  against ,  them,  i 
tacked  their  sliips,  destroyed  their  commerce,  and  threatened 
to  bombard  their  town,  and  to  call  in  a  Portuguese  army  from 
.Rio  de  Janeiro  to  punish  their  rebellion.     The  Junta,  provoked 
by  Ids  hostilities,  and  alarmed  at  his  secret  intrigues  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  ordered  all   Europeans  into  banishment,  f   who  could 
not  find  security  for  their  behaviour  ;  and  recalling  their  army 
from  Paraguay,  sent  it  against  Montevideo.     Elio,  driven  with- 
in the  walls  of  that  fortress,  had  recourse  to  the  bombardment 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  renewed  his  threats  of  calling  in   the  as- 
sistance of  the  Portuguese.     An  armistice  has  been  since  con- 
cluded ;  and,  w^ere  Elio  of  a  less  violent  character,  this  suspen- 
sion of  arms  might  possibly  lead  to  a  permanent  accommo- 
dation. 

In  Cliili,  tlie  aut]]ority  of  the  mother  country  has  been  su- 
perseded by  the  aristocracy  of  the  colony.  The  government 
has  fallen,  peaceably  and  without  resistance,  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  Creole  famihes,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  used  their 
power  with  temper  and  moderation. 

Very  different  has  been  tlie  fate  of  Mexico.  In  no  part  of 
Spanish  America  have  the  flames  of  civil  discord  raged  with 
such  destructive  activity  as  in  that  kingdom.  Nowhere  has  so 
much  blood  been  spilt,  or  such  irreparable  mischief  committed. 
♦Six  months  ago  it  was  calculated,  that  more  than  60,000  per- 
sons had  already  perished  in  the  contest ;  and  though  the  pari} 
of  the  mother  country  was  then  triumphant,  the  insurgents 
had  been  dispersed,  but  were  not  pacified.  Numerous  parties 
of  guerrillas  occupied  the  mountains  and  infested  the  high 
roads,  so  as  to  interrupt  all  internal  commerce,  and  render 
the  communication  of  one  city  with  another  insecure.     Hatred 
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and  discontent  were  as  strong  as  ever.  The  rigorous  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  conqueror,  though  they  terrified  tor  the 
moment,  increased  the  alienation  of  the  vanquished.  The  dis^ 
dainful  refusal  of  all  redress  of  grievances,  as  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  government,  removed  to  a  distance  all  hope  of 
concord  or  conciliation. 

Our  information  concerning  this  war  is  exceedingly  defective. 
The  revolutionary  party  have  published  no  declarations  to  jus- 
tify their  insurrection,  or  explain  their  views  j  or,  if  they  did, 
their  manifestoes  have  not  reached   Europe.     It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  short  account  of  the  commencement  of  these  trou- 
l)les,  published  in  that  excellent  but  much  calumniated  periodi- 
cal work,  the  Espanol^  *  that  the  arrest  and  dcposai  of  the  vice- 
roy, Harrigaray,  in  1808,  had  divided  the  Mexicans  into  two 
aarties,  exceedingly  inflamed  against  each  other  ;  and  that  the? 
iavour  shown  by  the  Central  Junta  to  those  who  arrested  him, 
had  converted  the  opposite  party  into  determined  enemies  of  the 
mother  country.     Nor  were  other  causes  of  discontent  wanting. 
The  same  faults  were  committed  in  New  Spain  as  in  other  parts 
of  America.     The  Creoles  were  first  buoyed  up  with  extrava- 
gant expectations,  and  then  disappointed  and  disgusted.     Every 
new  viceroy  and  servant  of  government  that  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, brought  with  him  a  fresh  importation  of  jobs.     The  mea- 
sures taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  were  dictated  by  igno- 
rance, or  suggested  by  prejudice  and  malevolence.     The  re- 
verses in  Spain  lessened  the  respect  for  the  mother  country,  and 
inspired  distrust  of  the  wisdom  or  the  honesty  that  directed  her 
councils. 

An  extensive  conspiracy  had  been  formed,  which  was  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out,  when  a  violent  and  mistalcen  exercise  of 
authority  at  Queretaro  occasioned  it  suddenly  to  explode.  In 
an  instant,  more  than  half  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  was  in 
arms.  The  insurrection  began  at  Dolores,  f  in  the  province  of 
.Guanaxuato,  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  country,  and  spread 
with  incredible  velocity  in  every  direction.  The  ringleaders 
were  chiefly  priests  ;  but  many  lawyers  and  military'  officers 
joined  with  them  ;  and,  what  was  most  alarming  of  all,  some  re- 
giments of  militia.  Their  forces  rapidly  increased, to  armies  of 
30  or  40,000  men,  and  more  ;  and,  so  popular  was  their  cauee, 
that,  after  the  severest  defeats,  they  reassembled  in  a  short  time 
;with  undiminished  numbers.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  vice- 
roy Venegas  arrived  frohi  Spain ;  and  to  the  activity,  firmncHs 
and  energy,  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  his  country 
is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Mexico. 
.   ^Hie 
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The  insurgents  having  taken  by  assault  the  populous  town  o 
Guanaxuato,  *  in  v/hich  they  found  imn^cnse  booty,  adv^jice 
to  Yalladolid,  where  tr^ey  were  n-ceived  f  with  denionstratior 
f)i"joy;  and,  gather! nr;  strength  as  tliey  proceeded,  they  jxissc 
Through  Toluca,  and  entered  the  plain  of  Mexico  %  v,  ith  an  ai 
my  ol  more  than  40,000  men.     Hidalgo,  Allende^  and  their  ( 
iher  chieft,  had  great  expectations  from  the  spirit  of  disaife 
lion  in  the  capital;  but  the  prudence  of  Venegas  disconcerte 
:ill  their  schemes.     Their  friends  within  the  city  vrere  dcterrc 
from  showing  themselves,  by  the  disposition  which  he  made 
his  forces ;  and  many  were  detached  from  their  cause,  by  tf 
sentence  of  excommunication  which  die  Archbishop,  at  his  inst 
gation,  fulminated  against  them.     Alter  waiting  some  hour 
without  daring  to  attack  the  troops,  who  remained  in  their  e; 
trenchments,  they  retired  without  attempting  any  thing  ;  shoi 
ing  upon  this,  aj<  upon  other  occasions,  a  miserable  want  of  ei© 
terprise  and  deficiency  of  military  skill.     After  their  fiiliire  in 
this  attempt,  they  were  pursued  by  a  succession  of  disasters. 
The  judicious  movements  and  well  concerted  attacks  of  Venegas 
baffled  all  their  plans,  and  drove  them  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.     After  innumerable  defeats,  the  chiefs  of 
the  insurrection  were  at  length  surprised  at  Saltillo,  §  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  their  escape  into  the  internal  provinces. 
Still,  however,  the  country  was  not  pacified.     A  month  after 
the  affair  of  Saltillo,  a  body  of  12,000  insurgents  were  in  arms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queretaro,  and  were  then  defeated.  || 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  scantiness  of  our  information  with  regard  to 
this  war,  that  it  is  only  from  the  official  accounts  of  victories, 
that  we  know  of  the  progress  or  continuance  of  the  insurrection. 

The  praise  wdiich  Venegas  has  justly  merited  for  his  pr 
dence  and  steadiness,  in  circumstances  of  great  diiHculty  a 
alarm,  we  are  concerned  to  add  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  f( 
feited,  by  the  cruelty  and  severity  of  his  punishments  agai 
the  insurgents.  In  some  places,  we  are  told,  he  has  decimateu 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  where  he  has  spared  the  hves  of  his  Indian 
prisoners,  we  have  heard,  that  he  has  impressed  upon  them 
what  they  consider  an  indelible  mark  of  ignominy,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  ears.  It  is  alleged,  on*  the  other  side,  that 
the  insurgents  had  been  equally  cruel ;  and  that,  in  m.any  plac- 
es, they  had  spared  no  Europcim  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  charge  of  inhumanity  is  probably  .true  on  both  sides.  Ci- 
vil wars  are  proverbially  savage ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  back 
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to  the  situation  of  Ireland  some  few  years  ago,  to  be  convinced 
how  much  they  are  aggravated,  where  tlie  question  lyes  between 
the  native-born  inhabitants  of  a  country,  and  those  who  claim 
a  right  from  conquest,  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  The  mu* 
tual  hatred  of  Creole  and  European,  has  been  now]icrc  so 
strongly  exemplified  as  in  the  insurrection  of  Mexico ;  and  the 
consequence  of  their  fury  has  been,  the  ruin  and  desolation  of 
the  country.  Plantations  have  been  wantonly  laid  waste,  houses 
plundered  and  burned,  and  the  works  of  the  mines  ruined  and 
destroyed.  No  class,  indeed,  of  the  comnumity  has  suffered  so  se- 
verely from  the  war,  as  the  proprietors  of  tlie  mines.  The  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the  mining  districts  ;  and  the  two  principal 
cities  of  the  miners,  Guanaxuato  and  Zacatecas,  were  for  a 
long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  But,  whether  they  have 
been  greatest  sufferers,  from  the  blind  and  inconsiderate  fury 
of  the  insurgents,  or  from  the  fierce  and  unrelenting  vengeance 
of  the  conqueror,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  We  un- 
derstand, that  the  mines  are  not  only  abandoned  for  the  pre- 
sent, but,  from  the  destruction  of  the  miners,  and  ruin  of  the 
works,  that  it  v/iil  be  no  easy  matter  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  activity.  In  the  mean  time,  Avhat  sums  the  government 
could  spare,  have  beeiiTapplied  to  the  restoration  of  tJiis  import- 
ant branch  of  national  industry. 

After  this  historical  review,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
make  as  concise  as  possible,  consistent  with  our  object  of  point- 
ing out  the  nature,  extent  and  causes  of  the  present  troubles 
in  America,  we  shall,  in  a  few  words,  state  our  reasons  for 
thinking,  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies to  declare  themselves  independent,  or  to  separate  entire- 
ly from  the  mother  country,  unless  compelled  to  it  by  the  un- 
reasonable obstinacy  of  the  government  of  Cadiz,  or  by  the 
complete  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  arms  of  France. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  that  independence  of  the  mother 
(iountry  is  not  to  be  attained  at  present  by  the  colonies,  without 
a  civil  war  and  all  its  consequences — such  as  the  devastation  and 
destruction  of  the  country,  the  interruption  of  all  peacefiil  in- 
dustry, divisions  and  animosities  among  the  inhabitants,  milita- 
ry tyranny  and  usurpation,  or,  what  is  worse,  subserviency  to 
Some  foreign  power,  not  less  rapacious  than  Spain,  and  more  jea- 
lous of  her  dependencies.  The  numbers  of  Europeans  in  Ame- 
rica, who  would  resist  so  great  a  revolution,  unless  forced  upon 
ihem  by  necessity ;  the  power  which  they  possess ;  the  union 
that  subsists  among  them  ;  the  influence  they  derive  from  pro- 
jperty,  from  intermarriages  and  other  connexions  with  Creole 
iimilies;  their  activity  and  habits  of  business  j  the  respect  ia 
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which  they  are  held  by  the  hiferior  casts,  and  by  the  Creole^ 
themselves ;  and  even  the  ideas  of  their  own  superiority,  iq 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge;  render  them^ 
though  the  smaller  party,  a  formidable  body,  which  oughf 
)iot  in  prudence  to  be  exasperated.  Oppression  may  be  so  gall- 
ing, and  grievances  so  intolerable,  as  to  overcome  all  these  con- 
siderations; but  an  empty  name  is  not  worth  the  purchasin 
with  present  war  and  future  discord. 

In  the  second  place,  the  sudden  change  fiom  dependent  colo- 
nies to  sovereign  states,  is  a  transition  too  great  and  too  abrupf 
to  be  unattended  with  danger.     The  Spanish  colonies  have  ue^ 
yer  been  entrusted  with  any  part  of  their  internal  administra- 
tion; and  arc  therefore  quite  unpractised  in  the  government  o] 
their  affairs.     A  nation  may  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to^ 
pass  at  once  from  the  custody  of  a  master,  to  the  free  and  abso-^' 
lute  direction  of  its  own  concerns.     But  there  will  be  less  hazard  I 
in  the  change,  if  the  steps  that  lead  to  it  are  gradual.    Freedom, 
to  be  well  enjoyed,  must  not  be  seized  upon  immaturely.     Thq 
way  to  profit  of  conjunctures  favourable  to  liberty,   is  not  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  at  the  moment,  but  to  attempt  no  more 
than  the  necessities  of  the  time  require,  and  the  state  of  public 
opinion  warrants.  ^ 

Lastly,  the  character  and  corapositiop  of  society  in  America 
greatly  increase  the  difficulty  and  augment  the  danger  of  a  tho- 
rough revolution  in  its  government.  The  property  of  the  coun- 
try is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Creoles  and  Europeans  ;  while  the 
majority  of  the  population  consists  of  Indians,  Mulattoes,  and 
Mestizoes.  These  casts  are  not  more  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  dilTerences  of  physical  constitution  and  appearance, 
than  alienated  by  sentiments  of  mutual  prejudice  and  aversion. 
The  Court  of  Madrid,  with  diat  narrow  policy  which  so  long 
distinguished  it,  sought  to  preserve,  rather  than  to  extinguish, 
these  diflerences ;  and  with  regret  we  observe,  in  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  Cortes,  a  disposition  in  some  of  its  members  to 
perpetuate  them.  *  But,  supposing  tjie  contrary  system  adopt- 
ed, and  the  most  effectual  means  employed  for  eradicating  every 
cause  of  antipathy  and  discontent  from  the  colonies,  it  must  be 
a  work  of  time  to  consolidate  sucli  mjxed  and  discordant  mate- 
rials as  compose  tlie  jiresent  population  of  America.  In  the 
mean  while,  will  the  pride  of  the  Creole  admit  the  Indian  and 
Mulatto  to  a  real  equality  with  himself?     Will  the  hatred  and 

jealousy 
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fhe  representation  of  the  colonies  in  Cortes.  '    • 
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jealousy  of  the  inferior  casts  suffer  the  political  power  of  the 
state  to  become  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the  Whites  ?  On 
'lat  foundations  sliall  we  raise  the  new  political  structures  that 
.  ':  to  adorn  America  ?  If  property  is  made  the  sole  basis  of 
political  power,  how  will  the  subordinate  casts  be  reconciled  to 
ii  system  which  will  leave  them,  naked  and  unprotected,  at  the 
mercy  of  their  old  taskmasters  and  oppressors  ?  If  population 
is  preferred,  and  mere  numbers  regulate  the  !<rovernment,  what 
security  against  the^ross  ignorance  and  blind  fury  of  an  unedu- 
cated multitude,  invested  with  the  whole  political  power  of  the 
state  ?  80  far  from  wishing  to  see  America  totally  independent 
of  the  mother  country,  we  are  convinced  that  nothing  is  so  es- 
sential to  her  welfare,  as  an  authority  respected  by  her  inhabit- 
ants, because  it  does  not  emanate  directly  from  themselves. 

The  dangers  of -discord  and  divisicm,  arising  from  the  mixed 
population  of  America,  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  discus- 
sions in  which  the  revolutionists  have  imprudently  indulged,  in 
support  and  vindication  of  their  independence.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved, that'  among  the  ^charges  against  the  mother  country 
by  Caracas,  her  advocates  have  urged  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  WeltEers  in  the  16th  century?  If  such  old  accounts 
are  still  open,  what  a  reckoning  have  the  Creoles  to  settle  with 
the  posterity  of  Atahualpa  and  Guatimozin  ?  The  revolution^ 
ists  justify  their  resistance  to  the  mother  country,  by  appealing 
to  the  natural  Tight  of  freemen  lo  chuse  their  governments 
We  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  with  them  about  the  limits 
or  a}')jilicittion  of  that  principle,  but  merel}'  ask  them,  whether, 
after  insisting  on  such  arguments,  they  mean  to  accommodate 
their  practice  to  then'  theory.  If  they  should  have  recourse  to 
artifice  or  chicane  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  their  sable  or 
copper-coloured  brethren  from  an  equal  participation  of  politi- 
cal power,  do  they  -suppose  that,  fresh  from  tliese  lessons  of 
natural  right,  the  degraded  casts  w^ill  submit  quietly  to  the  dis- 
franchisement i  And,  superior  as  these  are  in  numerical  popu- 
lation, if  admitted  to  a  political  equality  with  the  whites,  will 
they  not  in  effect  be  their  masters  ^  Tliat  the  practice  and 
theory  of  tiie  fevolutionists  may  be  found  at  variance,  when 
they  come  to  settle  their  governments,  is  a  supposition  not  al- 
together gratuitous,  but  probable  from  many  parts  of  their  con- 
duct. Principles  urged  with  the  greatest  confidence  against  the 
mother  country,  appear  to  them  to  have  lost  their  virtue,  when 
directed  against  themselves.  The  first  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres 
exclaimed  against  the  Regency  of  Cadiz  as  an  illegitimate  and 
usurped  auth(;]-ily,  but  endeavoured  by  trick  and  delay  to  pro^ 
long  its  own  dominion  over  the  distant  towns  of  the  llio  Plata. 
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If  the  principles  of  natural  right  make  it  lawful  for  the  people 
lof  Caracas  to  separate  from  Spain,  why  have  not  the  people  of 
Valencia  an  equal  right  to  separate  fi  om  Caracas  ?  What  right 
iias  Caracas  to  form  a  constitution  for  herself,  that  does  not 
equally  belong  to  Coro  and  Maracaybo  ?  Such,  however,  h 
the  inconsistency  of  human  conduct,  that  the  leaders  of  Cara- 
cas w^ho  plead  their  natural  rights  against  Spain,  have  punished 
the  Valencians  as  rebels,  and  are  collecting  and  equipping  ar- 
mies to  reduce  Goro  and  Maracaybo  to  subscribe  to  their  confe- 
deration. 

The  eager  friends  of  American  independence  will  accuse  us 
pf  partiality  to  the  mother  country  in  these  remarks.  We  fear 
the  politicians  of  Cadiz  will  be  still  more  offended  with  us  for 
the  observations  that  are  to  follow. 

Anxiously,  then,  as  we  desire  that  the  connexion  between  Spain 
and  her  American  dominions  should  not  be  dissolved,  while  Spain 
maintains  her  struggle  for  independence,  we  are  so  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  America  is  entitled  to  a  full  and  complete  redress 
of  her  grievances,  that  if  the  mother  countiy  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  her  just  petitions,  we  think  the  colonistij 
ought  to  persevere  in  their  insurrection,  and  obtain  by  force 
that  redress  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,  which 
pride  and  avarice  withhold  from  them*  That  independence  will 
be  the  natural  result  of  such  a  conflict,  if  successful  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists,  we  too  plainly  see  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  en- 
treat those  who  have  authority  in  Spain,  while  it  is  yet  time,  to 
stop  the  progress  of  war,  by  just  concessions  to  tlieir  subjects. 

These  concessions,  however,  if  they  are  meant  to  be  a  suita- 
ble offering  to  America,  must  neither  be  few  nor  inconsiderable. 
In  the  first  place,  her  government  must  be  placed  in  such  hands, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Spain,  the  independence  of 
America  will  be  secure.  The  majority  of  persons  in  the  service 
pf  the  state,  in  the  army,  in  the  law,  in  the  church,  in  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  and  other  subordinate  departments  of  go- 
vernment, must  be  native  Americans,  or  Europeans  long  set- 
tled in  the  country,  who  have  an  interest  in  its  safety  and  wel- 
fare equal  to  that  of  its  native  inhabitants.  In  the  second 
place,  the  commerce  of  America  nmst  be  free.  The  Amcri- 
jcans  must  have  a  right  to  trade  directly  with  all  countries 
in  amity  >vith  the  crown  of  Spain,  paying  such  duties  as 
their  ovm  provincial  assemblies,  and  not  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz, 
^hall  impose.  Protecting  duties  may  be  necessary  in  some 
parts  of  America  for  her  own  maniifiictures ;  but  these  wi\] 
yary  in  their  nature  and  amount,  according  to  the  circum- 
jtf^nces  of  the  different  provinces,  of  which  none  can  judge 
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^o  well  as  their  local   legislatures.     It  moVes  our  indignation 

o   hear   the   hypocritical    Jamentations   of    the   merchants    of 

Cadiz  over  the  ruined  manufactures  of  America, — compassion 

for  whom,  they  would  persuade  us,  is  their  chief  reason  for  with- 

jolding  freedom  of  trade  iVom  the  colonies.     We  hardly  dare 

isk  ourselves,  whether  these  are  the  same  persons  who  used  to 

rocure  orders  from  Madrid  to  root  out  the  vines  and  burn  the 

ooms  of  America,  lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  lucrative 

commerce  of  the  mother  country.      In  the  third   place,    the 

malversations  and  corruptions  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 

abuses  and  excesses  of  the  executive  branches  of  administra- 

ion,  must  be  corrected  and  })unished  in  America,  by  tribunals 

iidependent  of  the  Crown.     In  the  fourth  place,  America  must 

npose  her  own  taxes  ;  grant  and  appropriate  her  own  revenue ; 

receive  an  account  of  its  expenditure  from  the  servants  of  the 

Crown  ;  and  increase  or  diminish  its  amount  at  the  discretion  of 

her  representatives. 

To  carry  this  system  of  concihation  into  effect,  thet-e  must  be 
provincial  legislatures  in  America,  invested  witk  the  sole  power 
©f  imposing  taxes ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  of 
making  laws.  These  assemblies  will  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
but  summoned  by  the  King.  Annual  taxes  and  an  annual 
meeting  bill  will  secure  their  regular  convocation.  A  represen- 
tation, founded  on  property,  will  not  exclude  the  inferior  casts 
fi'om  political  power  and  consideration,  and  yet  leave,  in  fact, 
to  the  whites,  where  it  can  best  be  lodged,  a  preponderance  iu 
the  Legislature  ;  while  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Crown 
will  secure  to  the  Indians  and  Mulattoes,  a  protection  and  de- 
fence against  oppression.  The  visionary  and  impracticable 
scheme  of  representing  America  in  the  Cortes  of  Spain  must  bes 
abandoned,  and  with  it  all  pretensions  to  legislative  authority^ 
in  the  mother  country,  over  her  colonies.  The  Crown  will,  iri 
that  case,  be  the  sole  bond  of  political  union  between  Spain  and 
America ;  and  in  return  for  so  many  sacrifices  from  the  mother 
country, — America  must  consent,  that,  till  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  shall  be  restored  in  the  person  of  the  monarch, 
the  executive  power  established  in  the  peninsula  shall  be  recog- 
nised in  the  colonies.  The  connexion  of  Spain  with  America 
wiU  be  the  same  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandj  before 
the  Union, — supposing  a  law  to  have  been  passed  in  Ireland^ 
as  was  once  proposed,  that  whoever  was  Regent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain should,  ipso  facto^  be  Regent  of  Ireland.  Such  a  con- 
nexion is,  perhaps,  not  the  most  desireable  form  of  government 
for  either  party  ;  but,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  both,  it  is 
preferable  to  a  cgmplete  separation  and  civil  war.     Let  the  ex- 
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periment  be  tried  in  Mexico,  Peru  and  Goatemala,  v.liere  thcf 
jnotlier  country  still  retains  her  authority,  though  it  rests  oh' 
slippery  and  precarious  foundations.  Let  the  same  conditions 
be  offered  to  the  insurgent  provinces ;  and  if  they  refuse  such- 
reasonable  terras  of  acconmiodation,  let  war  be  made  upon  them  r 
hut,  in  the  mean  time,  let  Spain  reserve  her  troops  in  Gallici* 
for  a  diirerent  enemy.  To  pursue  the  subject  farther,  would  be 
to  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We  shall  therefore  proceed,. 
without  n)ore  delay,  to  the  analysis  of  Mr  Humboldt's  work. 

Of  the  three  first  book&,  w^e  have  given  an  account  in  a  for- 
mer Number..  The  fourth  is  dedicated  to  the  Agriculture  of 
New  Spain,  and  to  its  Mines* 

The  backwardness  of  agriculture  m  Spanish  America  has- 
been  usually  attributed  to  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  This 
error  Mr  Humboldfc  successfully  refut;es.  He  admits,  that  in 
some  districts,  as  m.  Choco  and  other  parts  of  New  Grenada, 
the  people  leave  their  fields  uncultivated,  while  they  mispend- 
their  time  in  searching  for  gold  dust  m  the  beds  of  rivers.  It  is 
also  true,  that  in  Cuba,  Caraca;^,  ami  Goatemala,  where  there 
arc  no  mines,  many  highly  cultivated  tracts  of  country  are  to  be 
found.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agriculture  of  Peru  is  not 
iiiferior  to  that  of  Cumana  or  Guayana;  and,  in  Mexico,  the 
best  cultivated  district  is  the  territory  extending  from  Salamanca 
to  Guanaxuiito  and  Leon,  in  the  midst-  of  the  most  productive 
mines  of  the  world.  So  far  from  mining  being  prejudicial  to 
agriculture,  no  sooner  is  a  mine  discovered  and  wrought,  than 
cultivation  is  seen  in  its  neighbourhoods  Towns  and  villages  are 
built.  Provisions  are  wanted  for  the  workmen,  arid  subsistence 
for  the  cattle  employed  in  the  mine.  Whatever  the  surround- 
ing country  can  be  made  to  produce,  is  raised  from  it  in  abun- 
dance. A  flourishing  agriculture  is  established,  which  not  un- 
frequently  survives  the  prosperity  of  the  mines,  to  which  it  was 
indebted  for  its  origin.  The  husbandman  remains  and  culti- 
vates his  fields,  afier  the  miner,  who  had  at  first  set  him  to 
work,  i«  gone  to  another  distiict,  in  search  of  a  more  abun- 
dant or  less  exhausted  vein.  The  Indians,  in  particular,  who 
prefer  a  mountainous  situation  to  living  in  the  plains,  seldom 
quit  the  farms  they  have  established,  though  the  mines  are  a- 
bandoned,  which  were,  perhaps,  their  original  inducement  for 
settling  there.  Indian  villages  and  farms  are  continually  found 
in  the  valleys,  and  amidst  the  precipices  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains. In  the  same  manner,  the  agriculture  of  Lombardy  and 
Flanders  continues  to  flourish,  though  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  these  countries  has  been  long  extinguished. 

In  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  New  Spaijp^  Mi*  Hum- 
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l)oklt  enters  into  many  curious  and  interesting  details  concern- 
ing the  origin,  natural  history,  and  cultivation  of  the  different 
vegetable  productions  of  that  kingdom,  in  which  our  hniits  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  him.  We  shall,  therefore,  coi^fine  our- 
selves to  a  few  extracts  from  this  part  of  his  work. 

Of  all  the  vegetable  productions  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man, 
there  is  none  which  allbrds  so  nuich  food  from  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land,  as  the  Plantain  or  Banana  tree.  A  field  of  100 
square  metres  in  plantain  trees  affords  4000  lib.  weiglit  of  food  ; 
— the  same  field  in  wheat  will  produce  about  30  lib. — and  in 
potatoes  90  Mb.  The  quantity  of  food  from  the  plantain 
tree  is,  therefore,  to  the  quantity  of  food  from  wheat  as  133  to 
1 ; — and  to  the  quantity  from  potatoes  as  44  to  1.  The  quan- 
tities of  nourishment,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  proportioned  to 
the  weights ;  for  the  fruit  of  ihe  plantain  tree  contains  a  greater 
portion  of  mucilaginous  juice  than  the  seeds  of  the  Cerealiao 
An  ariienty  covered  with  plantain  trees,  will  maintain  50  pe]- 
sons ; — the  same  quantity  of  ground  sown  with  wheat  will  not 
support  two  individuals.  The  plantain  tree  does  not  thrive 
where  the  medium  temperature  is  below  24°  (Centign.  Therm., 
or  15°, 2  F.);  but  there  are  50,000  square  leagues  of  the  Mexican 
territory  in  that  situation.  The  fruit  of  the  plantain  tree  is  fari- 
naceous, but  contains  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  gluten,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  Mr  Humboldt  remarks, 
that,  in  all  tropical  countries,  saccharine  matter  is  considered 
to  be  eminently  nutritious. 

The  same  country  that  affords  the  plantain  tree,  produces  the 
Cassava  root.  The  farina  of  the  cassava  root,  called  manioc^  is 
made  into  bread;  which  the  natives,  to  distinguisli  it  from  the 
bread  of  maize,  call  ^;aw  de  tierra  caliente,  i  he  flour  of  ma- 
nioc has  this  inestimable  advantage,  that,  when  dried  and  toast- 
ed, it  is  secure  from  the  depredations  of  worms  and  other  in- 
sects. It  contains,  besides  farinaceous  fecula,  a  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  a  viscous  substance  resembhng  caoutchouc.  The  cas- 
sava root  is  not  cultivated  in  New  Spain  at  a  greater  height  than 
600  or  800  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  poisonous 
juice  becomes  harmless  by  boiling,  and  separating  the  scum  that 
rises  to  the  top ;  and  is  then  used  by  the  natives  for  seasoning 
their  food.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Haite,  after  the  con- 
quest of  their  country  by  the  Spaniards,  used  to  poison  them- 
selves with  this  juice,  and  for  that  purpose  assembled  in  parties 
of  fifty  or  more  to  take  it  together. 

Maize  is  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain.  It 
is  cultivated,  from  the  coast,  to  the  height  of  2800  metres  above 
the  sea.     In  rcrv  fertile  lands,  and  in  very  good  vears,  it  gives 
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a  return  of  800  for  1  ; — ^but  the  average  return  for  the  intra-tro* 
})ical  part  of  the  country  is  not  more  than  150  for  1; — and  hi 
New  California,  it  is  from  70  to  80.  In  very  hot  and  moist  dis- 
tricts, two  or  three  crops  are  obtained  in  the  year;— but,  in  niosl 
parts  of  the  country,  only  one  is  taken.  No  crop  is  more  un- 
certain than  maize;  and  as  it  is  seldom  equally  good  in  every  pari 
of  the  kingdom,  the  transport  of  maize  comes  to  be  the  principa 
branch  of  internal  commerce.  A  general  failure  of  the  crop 
is  followed  by  scarcity,  or  even  famine.  Its  price  varies  from 
t^^livres  to  25  livres  the  fanega;  *  and  when  it  exceeds  10  livrei 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  common  people  are  forced  to  use  othei 
and  less  wholesome  nourishment.  The  annual  produce  of  Ne\« 
Spain  in  maize  is  estimated  at  17  millions  of  fanegas  annually, 
It  may  be  preserved  for  three  years  at  Mexico ;  and  in  coldei 
climates  for  six  years  or  seven.  The  Indians  prepare  a  fer-^ 
mented  liquor  from  maize ;  and,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards, they  extracted  sugar  from  its  stalks. 

It  appears,  that  a  species  of  wheat  and  a  species  of  barley 
were  cultivated  in  Chili  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards ; — 
but  none  of  the  Cerealia  of  the  old  Continent  were  known  in 
America  when  it  was  first  discovered.  The  Cerealia  are  not 
cultivated  in  the  intra-tropical  part  of  Mexico  at  a  lower  eleva- 
iion  than  800  or  900  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  i« 
very  small  quantity  at  a  less  height  than  1200  or  1300. — At  j 
greater  elevation  than  3500  or  4000  metres,  neither  wheat  no 
r^^e  come  to  n:aturity,  though  the  medium  temperature  of  thesfl 
regions  is  higlier  than  in  parts  of  Siberia  and  Norway,  where 
both  plants  are  cultivated  with  success.  But  then,  the  heat  in 
the  latter  countries  is  very  great  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the 
middle  of  summer ;  while,  in  the  former,  the  thermometer  nevet 
rises  for  a  whole  day  above  10°  or  12°  (50°  or  52°.6  F.)  Thfl 
Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the  medium  returi| 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  from  22  to  25  for  1.  In  some  places^ 
it  gives  from  30  to  40  for  1  ; — and,  in  New  California,  only  \% 
or  18.  Much  wheat  is  exported  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Cuba« 
13arley  and  rye  thrive  very  well  in  New  Spain  ; — oats  are  very 
little  cultivated.  The  potatoe  is  a  great  object  of  culture  in  th 
high  and  cold  parts  of  the  country.  Rice  is  but  little  attended: 
to,  though  well  adapted  for  the  marshy  lands  on  the  coast. 

The  Spanish  government  has  always  discouraged  in  its  colo-* 

nies  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry  tree,  and 

the  plants  producing  hemp  and  flax.     While  Humboldt  was  in 

New  Spain,  an  order  came  from  Madrid  to  grub  up  all  the  stocks 

of 

■^  The  Spanish  fanega  is  equal  to  1.52,  or  about  1^  English  bushels*. 
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of  vines  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  had 
been  cuhivated  with  so  much  success  as  to  give  alarm  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz,  by  the  diminished  consumption  of  wine  from 
the  mother  country.  There  is  but  one  olive  plantation  in  New 
Spain,  and  that  belongs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico.  To- 
bacco is  another  brancli  of  culture,  which  has  been  in  a  ijreat 
measure  sacrificed  to  political  considerations.  Since  1764,  when 
the  royal  monopoly  was  established,  no  tobacco  can  be  planted, 
except  in  particular  districts,  and  none  can  be  sold,  except  to  the 
King's  oflicers.  Parties  of  soldiers  are  employed  to  go  about  the 
country  in  search  of  tobacco  fields  ;  and  where  they  find  one  on 
forbidden  ground,  they  impose  a  fine  on  the  owner,  and  direct 
the  plantation  to  be  destroyed.  This  odious  and  vexatious  mono- 
poly produces  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  Mexico  alone,  a  clear 
revenue  of  more  than  20  millions  of  livres  annually. 

In  one  of  our  former  Numbers,  *  an  account  was  given  of 
the  Pita,  or  American  aloe,  and  of  the  Pulque,  or  fermented  li- 
quor prepared  from  its  sap.  Pulque  is  the  favourite  drink  of  all 
the  nations  that  speak  the  Aztetic  tongue.  It  tastes  like  cider, 
but  has  an  offensive  smell  of  meat  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 
The  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  it  is  strictly  prohibited  by  law, 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  sale  of  Spanish  brandy  ;  but 
great  quantities  of  it  are  clandestinely  made.  The  pita  also  fur- 
nishes thread  ;  and  the  ancient  Mexicans  prepared  fi'om  it  a  sort 
of  paper.  Next  to  the  maize  and  potatoe,  Mr  Humboldt  con- 
siders it  the  most  useful  production  bestowed  by  nature  on  the 
mountainous  countries  of  America,  situated  within  the  tropics- 

Of  sugar,  Vera  Cruz  exports  annually  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  arrobas ;  f  and  Mr  Humboldt  estimates  the  consump- 
tion of  that  article  in  New  Spain  at  more  than  twice  as  much. 
Cuba,  as  he  informs  us,  exported  in  1803,  2,576,000  arrobas 
of  sugar,  and  used  for  her  internal  consumption  440,000  more- 
We  have  seen  a  statement  of  the  export  of  sugar  from  the 
Havana,  from  1801  to  1810  inclusive,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  2,8.50,000  arro- 
bas, or  about  644,000  cwt.  a  year.  Cotton,  indigo,  cofiee 
and  cacao,  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  New  Spain ; 
though  the  Mexicans,  like  all  other  Spaniards,  are  great  con- 
sumers of  chocolate.  Mr  Humboldt  was  at  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  cacao  exported  annually  from  the  Spanish 
settlements ;  and,  taking  the  average  of  four  years,  from  1799  to 
J  803,  he  found  it  as  follows  : — From   Venezuela   and   Mara- 

caybo, 

*  No.  31.  Art.  10.  ' 

f  The  Arroba  is  equal  to  25.3475  lib.  aToirdupois. 
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caybo,  U5,000  fane^as ;  from  Cumana,  18,000;  from  New- 
Barcelona,  5000  ;  and  from  Guayaquil,  600,000j  total,  228,000: 
But  in  this  calculation  he  omits  the  cacao  of  Goatemala,  which 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  all.  The  whole  of  the  Vanilla  consumed 
in  Europe,  comes  from  the  provinces  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  S})ain.  Mr  Humboldt  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant,  which  had  not  been  formerly  described. 
Great  care  and  nicety  are  required  in  drying  it.  llie  demand  for 
it  is  less  than  we  should  have  expected.  Tlie  quantity  annually 
prepareil  for  use,  does  not  much  exceed  900,000  pods,  the  va- 
lue of  which,  at  Vera  Cruz,  is  from  S0,000  to  40,000  dollars. 
Cochineal  is  another  article  of  commerce,  which  till  lately  was 
the  sole  production  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Mr  Humboldt's 
information,  the  province  of  Oaxaca  furnishes,  annually,  32,000 
arrobas  of  cochineal,  which,  at  seventy-five  dollars,  are  worth 
2,400,000  dollars. 

The  whole  of  the  annualproduceof  theagricultureof  New  Spain, 
is  valued  by  Mr  Humboldt  at  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars  j  and 
as  this  calculation  is  founded  on  accurate  returns  of  the  amount 
of  the  tithes,  and  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  a  very  intel- 
liTcnt  body,  the  municipality  of  Valladolid,  it  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  annually  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  same 
kin«^dom,  may  be  estimated  at  about  twenty-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  consequently,  the  wealth  which  Nev/  Spain  derives 
from  agriculture,  exceeds  the  w^ealth  which  it  derives  from  the 
extraction  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  proportion  of  29  to  22, 
or  nearly  in  that  of  4  to  3. 

The  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  are  partly 
;clerived  from  nature,  and  partly  from  positive  institution.  Of 
the  firfct  class,  the  principal  is  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  w^ant  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  This  evil  has  been 
increased  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  who  have  cut 
down  the  forests  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  have  there- 
by exposed  the  soil  to  the  stronger  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  in  that  attenuated  atmosphere,  possess  an  extraordinary 
power  of  evaporation,  as  Mr  Humboldt  ascertained  by  experi- 
ments. The  dry  season,  on  the  table  land  of  Mexico,  lasts 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May,  without 
any  interruption  from  showers.  Towards  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod the  verdure  of  the  fields  disappears,  and  the  crops,  parti- 
cularly those  of  wheat,  begin  to  sulier ;  and  if  the  rains  are  de- 
layed much  beyond  their  usual  time,  nothing  can  save  them  but 
artificial  irrigation,  where  that  is  practicable.     Plantations  of 

treesj 
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i/ces,  and  a  general  system  of  irrigation,  are  the  remedies  faff 
this  evil. 

The  obstacles  from  positive  institution,  are  chiefly  the  vast 
accumulations  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons^ 
Beld  under  all  the  strictness  of  Spaniah  entails,  and  the  exten- 
sive tracts  of  country  possessed  in  common,  and  therefore  ill- 
cultivated  and  neglected.  The  church  lands  are  inconsiderable 
in  extent,  the  fee  simple  of  them  not  being  valued  at  more  than 
two  or  three  millions  of  dollars.  But  in  addition  to  the  landed 
estate  of  the  clergy,  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  mortgages  ou 
land  to  the  amout  of  44|  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  pay  them  an  annual  intei*est.  In  1804j> 
the  greedy  and  necessitous  Court  of  Madrid,  hearing  of  this 
immense  capital  belonging  to  the  church,  ordained  tne  whole 
of  it  to  be  seized  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  directed 
Its  court  of  Exchequer  at  Mexico,  to  exact  payment,  not  as 
heretofore  of  the  interest,  but  of  the  principal  itself,  ancj^  to  re- 
mit it  by  the  first  opportunity  to  the  mother  country,  to  be 
there  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  established  for  the  extinction 
of  the  vales  or  paper  money,,  with  which  the  kingdom  was  then 
inundated.  The  execution  of  this  order,  which  must  have 
ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  New  Spain, 
by  withdrawing  from  them  so  large  a  portion  of  their  capital, 
was  attempted  by  tlie  Mexican  exchequer,  but  with  so  little 
success,  that,  in  June  1806,  they  had  not  received  payment  of 
more  than  1, 1^00,000  dollars  of  the  sum  demanded. 

The  wages  of  labour  in  New  Spain  are  2|  reals  de  plata  a  day, 
on  the  coast,  and  2  reals  de  plata,  or  ;*:  dollar,  on  the  table  land. 
The  average  price  of  maize  on  the  table  iand,  where  it  is  the 
principal  food  of  the  people,  is  estimated  by  Mr  Humboldt  at 
5  livres  the  fanega.  The  fanega  is  somewhat  more  than  i^  bu- 
shel ;  and  consequently  a  labourer,  on  the  table  land  of  Mexi- 
co, earns  about  if  pecks  of  Indian  corn  a  day.  The  ordinary 
price  paid  for  wheat  upon  the  farm,  in  New  Spain,  is  about  !• 
or  5  dollars  the  carga,  or  load,  which  weighs  150  kilograms; 
but  the  expense  of  carriage  raises  it,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to 
9  or  10  dollars;  the  extreme  prices  being^8  ^nd  15.  The  ordi- 
nary price  of  150  kilograms  of  wiieat  at  Faris,  according  to  Mr 
Humboldt,  is  30  francs,  or  5\  dollars.  WTieat  is  therefore 
nearly  twice  as  dear  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  it  is  at  Paris. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered,  that  wheat  is  not 
so  much  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  in  New  Spain  as  it  is  in 
France.  According  to  Mr  Humboldt,  not  more  than  1,300,000 
persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  use  wheat  habitually  as  au 
-lirticle  of  subsistence.  There  i$,  to  be  sure,  a  greater  propor- 
tion 
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.  tion  of  wheat  eaters  in  the  city  of  Mexico  tlian  in  any  other* 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  one  half  of  its  population,  and  tliati 
the  jioorer  part,  consists  of  Indians  and  of  mixed  casts. 

The  chapter  on  the  Mines,  which  follows  that  on  Agriculture,' 
o-ives  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  contains  more  minute  and 
circumstantial  details  concerning  the  mines,  than  any  work  that? 
has  yet  been  published  on  the  subject.  Our  readers  will  not  ex-^ 
pectfroni  us  a  complete  analysis  of  this  part  of  Mr  Humboldt's 
book,  "^e  must  be  contented  with  extracting  some  of  the  re-i 
suits  ;  leaving  those  who  ha-ve  curiosity  to  acquire  information 
on  this  important  subject,  to  examine  the  original  work. 
'  It  will  surprise  the  generality  of  our  readers,  to  be  told  that 
the  silver  mines  of  New  Spain,  the  most  productive  of  any  thai 
have  been  ever  known,  are  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  the 
mineral  they  contain.  A  quintal,  or  1600  ounces  of  silver  ore, 
affords,  at  a  medium,  not  more  than  3  or  4  ounces  of  pure  sil- 
ver. The  same  quantity  of  mineral,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Ma- 
rienberg,  in  Saxony,  yields  from  10  to  15  ounces.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  but  its  abundance,  and  the 
facility  of  working  it,  which  render  the  mines  of  New  Spain  so 
much  superior  to  those  of  Enrope. 

'  The  fnct  of  the  small  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  la 
bour  of  the  mines,  is  not  less  contrary  to  the  commonly  receive 
opinions  on  this  subject.  The  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  infinitely 
richer  than  those  of  Potosi  ever  were,  afforded,  from  1796  to 
1803,  near  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  or  ver}/ 
near  five  millions  of  dollars  annually ;  that  is,  somewhat  less  than 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  from  New 
Spain ;  yet  these  mines,  productive  as  they  were,  did  not  em- 
ploy more  than  5000  workmen  of  every  description.  The  la 
bour  of  the  mines  is  perfectly  free  in  Mexico ;  and  no  speciei 
of  labour  is  so  well  paid.  A  miner  earns  from  25  to  30  franci 
a  week;  that  is,'  from  5  to  5i  dollars  ;  while  the  wages  of  th( 
common  labourer,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  not  more  thai 
a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  tenateros,  or  persons  who  carry  th< 
ore  on  their  backs  from  the  place  where  it  is  dug  out  of  th( 
mine,  to  the  place  where  it  is  collected  in  heaps,  receive  6  fran<^5 
for  a  day's  work  of  six  hours.  No  slaves,  criminals,  or  force 
labourers,  are  ever  employed  in  the  Mexican  mines. 

Mr  Humboldt,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  mines  of  Ger. 
many,  points  (mt  many  defects  and  imperfections  in  those  o 
New  Spain.  One  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  clumsy,  imperfectj 
and  expensive  mode  of  clearing  them  from  water;  in  conse- 
quencc  of  wliich,  some  of  the  richest  mines  have  been  overflow* 
cd  and  abandoned.     Another  great  defect,  is  the  want  of  arJ 
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vangement  in  the  disposition  of  the  galleries,  and  absence  of  la- 
teral communications,  which  add  to  the  uncertainty,  and  in- 
crease prodigiously  the  expense  of  working  the  mines.  No 
plan  of  the  galleries  is  formed,  and  no  contrivances  nsed  for 
abridging  labour,  and  facilitating  the  transport  of  materials. 
AVhen  new  works  arp  undertaken,  they  are  often  begun  without 
jdue  consideration,  and  always  conducted  on  a  scale  too  large 
and  too  expensive.  / 

More  than  three  fourths  of  the  silver  obtained  frorff  America 
is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  means  of  quicksilver.     The  loss  of 
quicksilver  in  this  operation  is  immense.     The  quantity  con- 
sumed in  New  Spain  alone  is  about  lf),000  quintals  a  year  ;  and 
in  the  whole  of  America,  alx)ut  2.5,000  quintals  are  annually 
expended,  the  cost  of  which,  in  the  colonies,  Mr  Humboldt 
estimates  at  6,200,000  Hvres.     The  greater  part  of  this  quick- 
silver has  been  furnifjhed  of  late  years  by  the  mine  of  Almaden 
in  Spain,  and  the  residue  was  obtained  from  Istria  in  Carniola. 
In  1 802,  Almaden  alone  supplied  more  than  ^0,000  quintals. 
Huencavelica  iw  Peru,  which  in  the  sixteenth  centitry  aftbrdcil 
for  some  years  more  than  10,000  quintals  of  (juicksilver  a  year, 
jdoes  not  yield  at  present  quite  4000.     Such  being  the  case,  it 
comes  to  be  a  question  of  infinite  importance  to  America,  how 
its  mines  are  to  be  provided  with  quicksilver,  if  the  supply  from 
Spain  and  Germany  should  be  cut  ofll     Humboldt  seems  to  be 
of  opinion,  tliat  there  are  mines  of  cinnabar  in  America  suffici- 
ent for  the  pui'pose.     He  enumerates  several  in   New  Spain 
and  New  Grenada,  as  well  as  in  Peru  ;  but,  till  they  are  worked 
px  examined  with  greater  care  than  they  have  been  hitherto,  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  what  quantity  of  mercury  thej'  are  cap- 
able of  yielding.     It  is  the  supply  of  mercury  that  determines 
the  productiveness  of  the  silver  mines ;  for  such  is  the  abund- 
ance of  the  ore,  both   in  Mexico  and  Peru,  that  the  only  limit 
jto  the  quantity  of  silver  obtained  from  those  kingdoms,  is  the 
want  of  mercury  for  amalgamation.     Tlie  sale  of  quicksilver 
\n  the  Spanish  colonies  has  been  hitherto  a  royal  mono})oly  ; 
and  the  distribution  of  it  among  the  miners  a  source  of  inilu- 
»ience,  and  possibly  of  profit,  to  the  servants  of  the  Crown.     Gal- 
yez,  to  whom  America  is  indebted  for  the  system  of  free  trade, 
reduced  the  price  of  quicksiK'cr  from  82  to  4<1  dollars  the  quin- 
tal, and  thereby  contributed  most  ei^scntially  to  the  subsequent 
prosperity  and  increase  of  the  mines. 

After  concluding  his  account  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  Mr 
flumboldt  gives  a  general  view  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  o- 
%\\QY  provinces  of  America.  In  Peru,  silver  ore  exi^its  in  as  great 
abundance  as  in  Mexico.     The  niiiicB  of  Laurlcocba  might  be 
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snade  as  productive  as  those  of  Guanaxuato.  But  the  art  of 
mining,  and  the  methods  of  separating  the  sih'^er  from  its  ore, 
are  still  more  defective  in  Peru  than  they  are  in  New  Spain. 
Potosi  is  the  principal  mine  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
CJhiK  furnishes  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  and  a  large  portion  of 
gold.     New  Grenada  and  Brazil  afford  gold  only. 

The  following  table  of  the  annual  produce  of  tlie  Spanish 
mines  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the  royal  duties,  and  is-'^ 
therefore  considerably  under  the  truth.      The  gold   is  valued 
at  145  -s^s^  dollars,  and  the  silver  at  9  VV  dollars  the  Spanish 
mark. 


Names  of  tine  Provinces. 


Kew  Spain 

Peru 

Chili... 

Buenos  Ayres. 
Kew  Grenada. 


Total 


Pure  Gold. 
Spanifh  Marks 


7,000 
3,400 

10,000 
2,200 

18,000 


40,600 


Pure  Silver. 
Spanifh  Marks. 


2,250,000 

513,000 

29,700 

414,000 

very  little 


Valne  of  hoth 
in  Dollars. 


22,170,740 
5,317,988 
1,737,380 
4,212,404 
2,624,760 


3,206,700  ]36,063,272 


To  this  smu  Mr  Humboldt  adds  above  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  contraband,  and  somewhat  less  than  four  and  a  half 
millions  for  the  gold  of  Brazil.  We  have  no  means  of  judging 
3iow  far  he  is  correct  in  the  allowance  which  he  makes  for  con- 
traband. But  we  strongly  suspect,  that  his  estimate  of  the 
cjuantity  of  gold  from  Brazil  (taken  from  the  work  of  Correa  de 
•Serra),  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Instead  of  29,900  Spanish 
marks  of  gold,  the  quantity  which  he  assigns  to  that  colony, 
we  know,  from  undoubted  authority,  that,  sixteen  years  ago, 
Brazil  did  not  furnish  20,000  marks  annually ;  and  that,  for 
many  years  preceding,  the  supply  from  it  had  been  diminish- 
ing every  year.  With  this  remark,  we  lay  befor43  our  readers 
Mr  Humboldt's  talile. 


Names  of  the  Provinces. 


Pure  Gold. 

Spanifb  Marks, 


Pure  Silver. 
SpaniCh  Marks 


Value  of  both 
in  Dollars. 


New  Spain 

Peru 

Chili 

Buenos  A}Tes, 
New  Grenada 
Brazil........... 


7^000 

3,400 

12,212 

^,200 

20,505 

29,900 


2,338,220 

611,090 

29,700 

481,830 


23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 
4,360,000 


Total 


75,217 


3,460,  8  40 


13,500,000 
Accordins 
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According  to  this  table,  the  quantity  of  gold  annually  fur- 
nished by  America,  is,  to  the  quantity  of  silver  annually  fur- 
nished by  the  same,  as  1  to  45  ;  and  the  total  amount  of  both, 
in  English  money,  (valuing  the  dollar  at  4s,  4Uh)»  is  9,515,625/. 

Mr  Humboldt  proceeds  next  to  inquire  what  has  been  the 
total  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from  America 
since  the  first  discovery  of  that  continent :  And,  after  a  long 
discussion  of  the  different  opinions  and  conjectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  concludes,  that,  from  1492  to  1803,  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  extracted  from  the  American  mines  has  been  equal 
in  value  to  5,706,700,000  dollars.  Of  this  immense  sum,  he  es- 
timates the  portion  brought  into  Europe,  including  the  booty 
made  by  the  concjuerors  of  America,  at  5,445,000,000  dollars, 
which  gives  an  average  of  17^  millions  a  year.  But  this  im- 
portation is  far  from  having  been  constant  or  uniform,  though, 
on  the  whole,  it  has  been  always  progressive.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  it  at  different  periods,  according  to 
the  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  Mr  Humboldt, 

Annual  Importation  in  Dollars. 
250,000 
5,000,000 
11,000,000 
16,000,000 
22,500,000 
35,300,000 

The  first  period  was  that  of  exchange  with  the  natives,  or  of 
mere  rapine.  The  second  was  distinguished  by  the  conquest 
and  plunder  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  New  Grenada,  and  by  the 
opening  of  the  first  mines.  The  third  began  with  the  disco- 
very of  the  rich  mines  of  Potosi ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  the 
conquest  of  Chili  was  completed,  and  various  mines  opened  in 
New  Spain.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  rise  of 
prices,  in  consequence  of  th«  discovery  of  America,  took  place 
throughout  Europe;  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  this  effect 
of  the  great  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  from  America,  was 
felt  in  the  little  island  of  Majorca  about  the  same  time  that  it 
was  experienced  in  England,  that  is,  about  1575.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  period,  the  mines  of  P^jtosi  began  to  be 
(exhausted ;  but  those  of  Lauricocha  were  discovered,  and  the 
produce  of  New  Spain  rose  from  two  miUions  to  five  millions 
of  dollars  annually ;  The  fiftli  period  begins  with  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  Bnizi! :  And  the  sixth  is  distinguished  by  the  prodi- 
gious increase  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  wiiile  those  of  every 
Other  part  of  Amciica,  exci}U  Brazil,  have  also  been  improving. 
The  average  of  tlio  last  period  v/ould  have  been  much  higher, 
if  Mr  Humboldt,  instead  of  taking  the  middle  of  the  century, 

1    "^     ^  had 


Periods, 

1. 

From  1492  to  1500 

2. 

—  1500  to  1545 

3. 

■—  1.5-45  to  1600 

4. 

—  1600  to  1700 

5. 

—  1700  to  1750 

6. 

—  1750  to  1803 
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had  chosen  for  its  commencement  the  year  1772,  when  the  greal 
increase  first  took  place  in  the  mines  of  New  Spain.     Of  this, 
we  may  be  convinced  by  the  mere  inspection  of  his  own  tables; 
from  whlcli  it  appears,  that  the  average  of  the  annual  product 
of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  from  1750  to  1799,  was  16,566,90* 
dollars;  while  the  average  produce  of  the  same,  from  1771  U 
1803,  was   19,688,940.     Mr  Humboldt  starts  the  question,: 
whether,  in  consequence  of  the  great  introduction  of  the  pre 
cious  metals  into  Europe  during  the  last  forty  years,  there  ha 
been  any  fall  in  their  value  ?    and  decides  it  in  the  negative 
We  confess,  we  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion.     The  rise  d 
price  in  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  which  we  believe  is  gen^ 
ral  throughout  Europe,  seems  to  us  to  argue  a  general  depre 
ciation  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  similar  to  what  tool 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  we  ap- 
prehend,   arising  from   the   same  cause.      This  depreciation, 
however,  if  it  exists,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  peculiar  depre- 
ciation of  this  country,  arising  from  the  local  excess  of  a  paper 
currency,  not  convertible  into  specie,  nor  exchangeable  at  its 
ti'ue  value. 

In  his  fifth  book,  Mr  Humboldt  treats  of  the  Manufacture! 
and  Commerce  of  New  Spain.  i 

Spain  has  been  less  rigorous  than  other  states  of  modern  EuJ 
rope  in  the  prohibition  of  manufacturing  industry  in  her  colo 
nies.  The  great  extent  aiid  populousness  of  her  foreign  pos 
sessions^  tlie  remoteness  of  her  })rincipal  settlements  from  th 
coast,  the .  diiiiculty  of  transporting  bulky  commodities  in  th 
interior  of  America,  the  want  of  industry  and  commercial  ei\ 
terprise  in  her  subjects  at  home,  the  exclusive  attention  of  lu 
government  to  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals,  and  ij 
indifference  and  ignorant  contempt  for  other  sources  of  opi 
ience,  have  all  contributed  to  produce  this  difference  in  her  co 
lonial  policy.  It  may  be  thought,  that  as  she  was  the  on 
power  in  Europe  which  derived  a  direct  revenue  from  her  c( 
Ionics,  that  consideration  determined  her  to  relax  from  th 
usual  strictness  of  colonial  discipline.  For  it  seems  but  fan 
that  where  a  colony  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  coun 
try,  its  commerce  and  internal  industry  should  at  least  be  fre^ 
But  no  such  views  of  justice  or  liberal  policy  actuated  the  Coui; 
pf  Madrid  in  this  instance.  In  all  that  related  to  the  com 
merce  or  navigation  of  her  foreign  possessions,  Spain  was 
quaJly  jealous  v/ith  other  nations :  and  though  her  laws  reco< 
nised  the  existence  of  many  branches  of  manufacturing  indu^ 
|ry  in  her  colonies,  her  government  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifi( 

thol 

"^  *  ?,  580  ^  531,  fTm. 
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those  to  tlie  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  mother  country* 
About  sixty  years  ago,  an  extensive  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  European  manufactures  at  Quito  was  proposed  to  the  Spa- 
nish ministry,  and  undertakeh  with  their  consent  and  apparent 
approbation,  but  was  defeated  by  secret  instructions  given  to 
their  agents  in  America ;  and  very  lately  a  flourishing  manu- 
facture of  Indian  chintz,  in  Mexico,  was  prohibited  by  art  or^ 
der  from  Madrid,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  cotton  ma- 
nufactures of  the  peninsula. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  New  Spain  are  woollens,  cottons, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  hats,  leather,  soap  and  earthenware  j  but 
tlie  total  value  of  the  goods  which  they  produced,  when  Mr 
Humboldt  was  in  the  country,  did  not  exceed  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Some  manufactures  of  silk  have 
been  introduced  since  that  time  ;  and  in  general  all  the  manu- 
factures, the  finer  sorts  especially,  have  iricreased  considerably 
in  consequence  of  the  war  with  England  and  interrupticn  of 
foreign  commerce.  Tobacco  and  gunpowder  are  royal  manu- 
factures and  monopolies;  aiid  the  former  brings  in  to  the  crown 
a  clear  revenue  o^  four  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  Mex- 
ican tradesmen  are  remarkably  skilful  in  works  of  plate  and 
jewellery ;  and,  like  some  of  the  Eastern  nations,  they  have  a 
siugular  turn  for  imitation.  Very  good  carriages  are  made  at 
AlexicO)  though  the  best  coaches  cpme  from  England. 

There  are  carriage  roads  from  Mexico  to  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  transport  of  commodities 
is  chiefly  efiected,  as  in  the  mother  country,  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  The  new  road  from  Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  is  compared 
by  Humboldt  to  the  roads  of  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis ;  and 
appears  from  his  description  to  be  equally  solid,  useful  and 
magnificent. 

In  time  of  war,  the  indigo  of  Goatemala,  the  cacao  of  Guay- 
aquil, and  even  the  copper  of  Chili,  pass  through  New  Spam 
in  their  way  to  Europe.  But  during  peace,  there  is  little  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Goate- 
Inala  and  those  of  South  America,  on  account  of  the  slov/ness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  navigation  to  the  southward.  From  A* 
capulco  to  Lima,  the  passage  is  sometimes  longer  than  from 
Lima  to  Cadiz.  Mexico  and  Peru,  though  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, are  therefore  incapable  of  maintaining  any  considerable 
commerce  with  each  other.  The  chief  trade  of  Acapulco  con- 
tinues still  to  be  its  commerce  with  Manilla.  The  ^Manilla  sln'p 
arrives  once  a  year  at  Acapulco,  with  a  cargo  of  Indian'  goo(U 
valued  at  12  or  1300,000  dollars,  and  carries  back  silver  in  ex- 
change^, with  a  very  small  quantity  of  American  produce,  and 
»ome  European  goods. 
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The  commerce  of  New  Spain  with  the  mother  country  is 
carried  on  almost  entirely  through  Vera  Cruz.  In  timfe  of^ 
peace,  Mr  Humboldt  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  expoi'ts',; 
ill  that  commerce,  at  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  I 
annual  value  of  the  imports  at  fifteen  millions.  The  following* 
is  his  statement  of  the  chief  particulars.  *■ 

EXPORTS.  Dollars. 

Gold  and  silver,  in  coin,  bullion  and  plate. 17,000,000^ 

Cochineal .^.. ..'..,     2,400,000' 

Sugar l,300,00a' 

Flour 300,000 

Indigo,  being  the  produce  of  New  Spain..... 280,000 

Salt  meat  and  other  provisions. 100,000 

Tanned  hides 80,000 

Sarsaparilla 90,000 

Vanilla 60,000 

Jalap 60,000 

Soap... * „  50,000 

Logwood.. 40,000 

Pimiento ; 30,000 


21,790,000 


IMPORTS. 

Bale  goods,  including  woollens,  cottons,  linens  &  silks  9,200,000" 

Paper ' 1,000,000 

Brandy 1,000,000 

Cacao.. 1,000,000 

Quicksilver 650,000 

Iron,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured 600,000 

Steel 200,000 

Wine 700,000^ 

Bees  wax 300,000  ' 


14,600,000 
This  statement,  however,  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  ap- 
proximation by  Mr  Humboldt,  founded  on  the  average  of  se-  * 
veral  years  of  peace, — and,  therefore,  more  applicable  to  the  pe- 
riod antecedent  to  1 796,  when  the  war  with  England  broke  out, 
than  to  the  present  times.     Whoever  wish  for  more  exact  de- 
tails must  look  to  his  work,  p.  699--708,  where  they  will  find  ■ 
tlie  accounts  of  the  xiommerce  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  1802  and  1803,  J 
published  by  the  Consulado  of  that  place.    It  is  necessary  further 
to  observe,  that  Mr  Humboldt  does  not  include,  in  this  estimate, 
the  contraband  trade  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain ;  and  that  he 
]his  als*  omitted  the  indigo  of  Goatemala,  and  cacao  of  Guay- 
aquil^ 
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aquil,  though  exported  at  Vera  Cruz;  because  these  articles  are 
not  the  produce  of  that  kingdom. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  system  of  free  trade,  to  which  we 
have  so  frequently  alluded,  *  have  been  experienced  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Mexico  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spanish  America — • 
Cuba,  perhaps,  excepted.    1  his  will  appear  evident,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  export  of  produce  from  New  Spain  at  different 
periods.     The  last  flota,  under  the  old  system,  sailed  from  Vera 
Cruz  in  1778,  and  exported  the  produce  of  the  Dollars. 
four  preceding  years,  which  amounted  in  value  to    .    2,470,022 
The  exports  of  produce  in  1787--90,  the  four  first 
years  after  the  new  system  was  completely  esta- 
blished, were  valued  at -. *.....,i      ll,394,664> 

Difference  of  the  four  years 8,924,642 

T7         ,     c        A         •     O802 9,188,212 

Export  of  produce  m  ^  ^^^^ 5,128,283 

The  export  of  1802  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fair  subject  of  compa- 
rison, as  that  was  the  first  year  of  peace  after  the  termination  of 
a  long  war,  in  which  the  direct  commerce  with  the  mother  coun- 
try had  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  But  the  same  ol>- 
jection  does  not  apply  to  1803,  the  export  of  which  was  more 
than  double  that  of  four  years  under  the  old  system,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  exports  of  two  year?;  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  free  trade. 

After  considering  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  in  all  its 
branches,  contraband  included,  Mr  Humboldt  gives  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  its  total  amount. 

Dollars. 

Annual  importation  of  foreigo  goods 20,000,000 

exportation  of  produce.......... 6,000,000 

Balance  to  be  discharged  in  money......... 14,000,000 

Annual  produce  of  the  mines 23,000,00® 

Export  of  money  on  account  of  the  ^ 

crown,  and  of  private  individuals 

residing   in    Spain 8,000,000 

Export  to  discharge  tlie  balance  of 

trade......... 14,000,000 

Money  added  to  the  circulation  of 

the   colony 1,000,000 

23,000,000 

N     2 We 

*  Ne.  18.  Art.  12.  and  No.  31.  Art.  L 
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We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  part  of  Mr  Hum 
boldt's  book  with  the  following  summary  of  the  commerce  an< 
population  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  taking  the  forme 
without  alteration  from  his  work,  but  making  such  changes  ii 
the  latter  as  appear  to  us  advisable. 


Colonies. 


Cuba  .  , 
Porto  Rico 
New  Spain 
Goatemala 

N.Grenada 
Caracas  . 
Peru    .  . 
Chili   .  . 
Bu..Ayres 

Total  .  . 


Population, 


432,000 
136,000 

7,800,000 

1,800,000 
900>000 

1,445,000 
720,000 
9-72,000 


In  1804*1 
in  1794t5 

in  1808* 

in  1808  ♦ 
ml808* 
in  1796 1*) 
in  1806  11 J 
in  1803^ 


14,20.5,000 


Imports. 

Dollars. 


11,000,000 


Exports, 

Produce,  Specie. 

Dollars.  Dollars. 


9,ooo,ood 


22,000,000j  9,000,000  22,500,00( 
5,700,000;  2,000,000;  3,000,00( 


5,500,000  4,000,000 

11,500,000  4,000,000 

3,500,000  2,000,000 


8,000,00^ 
5,000,000^ 


59,200;000;30,000,000  38,500,00^ 


Total  export! 68,500,0O< 

imports 59,200,00( 


9,300,001 


Remitted  to  Europe  in  revenue  to  the  crown,  or  in 
rents  to  individuals •  .  . 

According  to  this  estimate,  the  eflective  demand  of  Spanis 
America  for  foreign  merchandize  exceeds  15  millions  Sterling  an 
nually;  and  that  of  New  Spain  and  Goatemala  alone  falls  littl 
short  of  seven  millions.  The  progress  of  domestic  manufacture 
in  tliose  countries,  so  far  from  having  a  tendency  to  lessen  th| 
demand,  will  increase  it  by  enriching  the  people,  and  ennbHn 
them  to  consume  foreign  luxuries  to  a  greater  amount.  Whei 
coarse  manufactures  from  abroad  arc  no  longi.r  wanted  in 
country,  because  tlie  growing  industry  of  its  inhabitants  sup 
plies  it  witli  such  articles,  the  finer  sorts  and  more  costly  coin 
modities  become  the  objects  of  request.  It  is  not  the  want 
desire  to  enjoy,  but  the  want  of  ability  to  acquire,  that  limit 
the  consumption  of  nations.  The  richer  our  customers  becom< 
the  greater  v»ill  be  their  demand  for  our  merchandize.  It 
their  poverty  and  sloth,  not  their  opulence  and  industry,  tha 
we  ought  to  deprecate. 

•  From  Humboldt.  f   From  Le  Dru. 

X  From  the  Viagero  Universal  and  Alvear  y  Ponce. 

jl  No.  31.  p.  75.  j  From  Azara  and  Alvear  y  Ponce. 


Gross  revenue  of  New  Spain  in  < 
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In  his  sixth  and  last  book,  Mr  Humboldt  treats  of  the  reve* 
nue  and  military  defence  of  New  Spiiin.  On  these  subjects  we 
must  be  extremely  concise. 

The  following  tables,  selected  from  a  vast  number  of  others, 
will  show  tlie  progress  of  the  revenues  of  New  Spain,  their  pre* 
sent  amount,  and  their  general  application. 

Dollars. 

1712 3,068,400 

1763 5,705,876 

1780 15,010,974< 

1783 19,60i3,574. 

1802.... 20,200,000 

(2.) 
Gross  revenue,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr 

Humboldt  in  1804 20,000,000 

Expense  of  internal  government 10,500,000 

Remittances  to  the  other  colonies,  in 
order  to  defray  the   expenses   of 

their   internal   government ,.       3,500,000 

Clear  revenue  remitted  to  Madrid...       6,000,000 

20,000,000 

The  colonies,  to  which  regular  remittances  are  sent  from  New 
Spain,  are  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Florida  and  Manilla.  The  go- 
vernment of  Cuba  has,  besides,  two  milhons  of  dollars  from  the 
revenue  of  the  island;  and  that  of  Manilla  1,700,000.  The  sub» 
jects  of  Spain  in  the  Phihppine  islands  are  reckoned  at  1 ,900,000. 
The  ap{)ointments  of  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  are  inconsi- 
derable, being  only  60,000  dollars,  or  little  more  than  13,000/'. 
a  year.  But  his  indirect  means  of  amassing  wealth  are  immense. 
There  are  viceroys,  who,  after  a  iew  years  residence  in  Mexico, 
have  retired  with  a  fortune,  which  they  had  acquired  there,  of 
eight  millions  of  livres,  or  above  320,000/.  WTien  we  consider 
the  fraud,  injustice  and  extortion,  with  which  such  fortunes 
must  have  been  accumulated,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  detc\^-» 
taliou  in  which  the  name  of  Viceroy  is  held  throughout  Ame- 
rica. 

The  foUownig  is  IMr  Humbojdt^s  estimate  of  the  clear  revenue 
which  the  court  of  Madrid  derives  from  its  American  possessions; 

Dollars, 

From  New  Spain 6,000,000 

Peru 1,000,000 

. Buenos  Ayres... 700,000 

^-. New  Grenada 500,000 


8,200,000 
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.The  receipts  of  Goatemala,  Caracas,  and  Chili,  are  consuincd 
within  the  country.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Manilla,  require 
annual  remittances  from  Mexico.  The  population  of  the  Ca- 
nary islands  is  reckoned  at  180,000  persons,  and  their  revenue 
at  '240,000  dollars  ;  but  the  expense  of  their  government  is  such, 
that  they  require  an  annual  remittance  from  Spain. 

The  mDitary  establishment  of  New  Spain  was  composed,  in 
1804<,  of  10,000  troops  of  the  line,  and  22,000  militia,— about] 
one  half  of  both  consisting  of  cavalry.     The  light  cavalry  are  re- 
presented as  good. 


Art.  VIII.     Expert  men/ s  to  asccftain  the  State  in  idiich  Spirit 
"'■    cjcists  in  Fermented  Liquors,-   zvith  a  Table j  exhibiting  the  re- 
lative Proportion  of  pure  Alcohol  contained  in  sevct^al  kinds  of 
Wine^  and  some  other  Liquors.'    By  William  Thomas  Brande, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.     (From  Phil.  Trans,  for  181 1,  Part  II.) 

An  Account  of  a   Vegetable   Wax  from  Brazil.     By   the  same. 
-     (From  the  same  Work.)    '      "^ 

"YJ^E  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice  the  expcri- 
*  '^  ments  of  this  gentleman,  by  whose  assistance  Mr  Home 
and  other  inquirers  have  often  greatly  benefited,  in  conducting 
their  experimental  investigations.  The  two  papers  which  he  has 
contributed  to  the  present  volume  of  the  Transactions,  are  not 
of  any  very  superior  importance ;  but  they  deserve  some  atten- 
tion,— the  one,  as  throwing  doubts  upon  a  subject  of  consider-? 
able  interest^  and  thus  leading  to  further  discussions — the  other, 
as  describing  a  new,  or  hitherto  unnoticed  substance. 

The  received  opinion,  that  alcohol,  though  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling wines,  does  not  exist  already  formed  in  the  wine,  but  is 
product  of  the  distillation,  arising  from   a  new  combination  o 
the  caibon  and  hydrogen  existing  in  the  vinous  fluid,  engaged 
our  author's  attention  in  the  first  of  these  papers.     He  conceives 
that  he  has  overthrown  this  doctrine,  and  established. the  o}7])o-^ 
site  one  ;  and  as  we  think  him  a  good  deal  more  confident  thaii 
his  experiments  warrant — or  at  least  that,  if  he  lias  overthroivn 
the  proofs  of  the  old  doctrine,  he  has  failed  in  (offering  suHicieni 
evidence  of  his  oWn— we  must  attend  somewhat  minutely  to  hi 
deductions. 

The  experiments  of  Fabroni,  upon  which  chiefly  the  receivi 
ed  opinion  rested,  consisted  of  processes  by  which  alcohol  wij< 
detected  when  mixed  with  wine,  but  which  failed  to  separate  at ij 
iilcohol  from  the  wine  itself,  in  the  outset,  we  may  remark^ 
'^■K  :■  .  ■         *     .  ^^^ 
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that  unless  his  experiments  were  confined  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  wines,  they  are  inconsistent  with  themselves  ;  for,  as  most 
wines  have  a  mixture  of  spirits  added  in  the  making,  and  as 
Fabroni  said  he  could  detect  alcohol  in  so  small  a  proportion  as 
one  hundredth  when  it  had  been  added,  there  are  very  few  wines 
indeed,  in  which,  by  his  own  principle,  it  should  not  have  been 
discoverable.  But  Mr  Brande  gives  a  more  general  and  satis- 
factory refutation,  by  repeating  liis  processes.  ^I'hey  consisted 
in  adding  dry  subcarbonate  of  potash  to  the  vinous  fluids,  so  as 
to  saturate  them.  Our  author  distilled  a  pint  of  port  wine,  and 
obtained  eight  ounces  of  spirituous  fluid  in  the  receiver.  This, 
being  mixed  with  the  subcarbonate,  gave  about  three  fluid  ounces 
of  spirit.  Tlie  same  process  being  repeated,  except  the  mix- 
ture of  subcarbonate,  the  liquor  in  the  receiver  was  mixed  with 
that  in  the  retort,  and  no  addition  of  subcarlx)natc  was  found 
to  effect  any  separation  of  alcohol.  Now,  by  Fabroni's  test, 
as  applied  to  the  liquor  in  the  receiver,  there  was  aicohwi  here, 
and  thirty  times  more  in  quantity  than  was  necessary  to  be  de- 
tected,— and  3'et  it  escaped ;  so  that  it  may  safely  be  inferred, 
tliat  he  had  been  misled  by  some  false  appearances.  Mr  Brande 
made  many  other  trials,  with  similar  results.  When  wine  was 
saturated  with  subcarbonate,  a  separation  took  place  in  the  ves- 
sel,— the  lower  part  being  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  sub- 
carbonate, and  tlie  upper  part  with  a  gelatinous  substance, 
*  which  appeared  to  contain  the  alcohol  of  the  wine,  with  the 
principal  part  of  the  extract  tan  and  colouring  matter,  some 
of  the  subcarlx)nate,  and  a  portion  of  water. '  The  same  ex- 
periment being  repeated  with  wine,  to  which  one  seventh  part  of 
its  weight  of  alcohol  was  added,  no  separation  of  spirit  took 
place,  beyond  that  in  the  former  trial.  One  third  of  alcohol 
being  added  to  wine,  and  the  experiment  repeated,  a  stratum 
of  impure  spirit  was  separated,  and  floated  on  the  top  ;  but, 
when  three  fifths  were  added,  a  quantity  of  spirit  readily  sepa- 
rated on  the  admixture  of  subcarbonate,  and  floated  on  the  top  ; 
while  the  gelatinous  matter  went  below,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  contained  solution  of  subcarbonate.  From  wine,  how- 
ever, in  its  ordinary  state,  or  even  with  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  alcohol,  this  process,  and  all  the  others  which  our  au- 
tlior  could  devise,  wholly  lailed  of  separating  the  spirit hous  part. 
He  used  carbonate  of  lime  in  order  to  take  away  the  acid  j  but 
still  the  alcolK)!  iidhered  strongly  to  the  residuum.  He  ^;  ^  J 
Hmewater,  which  is  commonly  said  to  separate  the  "^  ,>»,  iii-irtai 
matter,  as  well  as  the  acid  ;  but  he  could  not  effect  ^»-..w\  sen's 
ration.  Distillation,  th.crefore,  was  the  only  m-  .^i  ^j  v  ^iivdi  un- 
li.itu.iat(.I)',  the  use  ol'  it  cniinot  dc-ci<!e  tlu-^  fjacsUou :    for  tlie 

'  \  very 
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very  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  this  process  does  not  form,  as 
well  as  show,  the  spirituous  fluid. 

In  order  to  decide  this — and  it  is  the  only  direct  argument 
which  he  advances — our  author  observes,  that  if  the  alcohol  be 
produced  by  tlie  process,  and  not  merely  drawn  out  by  it ;  or,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  if  alcohol  be  a  'product^  and  not  mieduct^ 
we  may  expect  different  proportions  of  it  to  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tiUing,  in  different  temperatures.  Accordingly,  he  raised  the 
boiling  point  of  eight  ounces  of  wine  to  200°  of  Fahrenheit 
from  190",  by  mixing  it  with  tnuriate  of  lime,  and  distilled  off 
four  ounces  of  fluid.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  fluid  was 
0.96316.  The  experiment  being  repeated  without  any  admix- 
ture of  muriate,  and  consequently  at  a  temperature  of  ten  de- 
grees lower,  the  same  quantity  of  liquor  in  the  receiver  was  tak- 
en, and  found  to  have  nearly  the  same  strength,  its  specific  gra- 
vity being  0.96311.  The  process  being  repeated  in  a  water 
bath,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  in  the  receiver  was  0.96320  ; 
and  the  distillation  being  carried  on  at  a  temperature  of  only 
1<S0°,  it  was  necessary  to  continue  it  for  four  or  five  hours  daily 
during  five  days,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  liquor 
in  the  receiver  ;  but  its  specific  gravity  was  0.96314.  The  qua- 
hty  of  the  liquor,  thep,  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  affected  by 
the  heat  appHed  in  obtaining  it.  Thus  far  we  admit  his  infer- 
ence to  be  correct.  But  the  argument  founded  upon  it  is  by  no 
mej^ns  decisive  of  the  qiiestion  ;  For,  to  pass  over  other  consi- 
derations, these  experiments,  strictly  speaking,  only  show  that 
a  difference  of  twenty  degrees  makes  no  difference  in  the  pro- 
cess, whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  alcohol  is  obtained  from 
wine  in  distillation.  Thus,  if  we  adopt  the  common  opinion, 
which  Mr  Brande  is  combating,  these  experiments  only  prove, 
that  a  heat  of  180''  of  Fahrenheit  is  sufiicient,  though  much 
more  slowly,  to  etfect  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  from 
which  alcohol  results  in  the  decomposition  of  wine.  A  proba- 
bility may  arise  from  this  circumstance,  and,  a(ldcd  to  others, 
it  might  help  to  determine  our  opinion.  But  it  is  not  in  science,, 
as  in  matters  of  a  practical  nature,  where  some  decision  must 
be  formed  ;  and,  in  default  of  the  best  evidence,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  proofs  of  an  inferior  description,  and  sometimes  nuist 
even  act  o^i  conjecture  and  presumptions.  In  science,  nothing 
is  decided  but  on  the  highest  species  of  proof  which  the  kinds 
of  inquiry  severally  allow ;  and,  where  those  are  wanting,  it 
is  fijt,  not  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  worse  evidence,  but 
that  we  should  rest  satisfied  with  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
imd  abstain  from  drawii^g  any  new  conclusions,  until  the  proper 
means  c^f  demonstration  shall  be  afforded  us.     If  this  golden  rule 
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had  always  been  attended  to,  what  worlds  of  unprofitable  con- 
troversy and  useless  theories,  or  rather  vague  hypotheses,  preju- 
dicial to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  fruitful  in  errors,  would 
have  been  avoided ! 

Mr  Brande  endeavoured  to  separate  the  alcohol  from  the  wine 
by  freezing  y  but  this  only  forms  the  wine  into  a  spungy  mass, 
without  separating  any  spirit.  He  also  froze  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  water  with  the  residuum  of  wine  which  had  been  eva- 
porated ;  but  it  formed  a  cake  as  before.  Where  the  tempera- 
ture is  slowly  reduced,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine  operated  on, 
a  portion  of  the  watery  part  freezes  before  the  rest,  and  thus 
leaves  that  residue  considerably  stronger.  But  nothing  like  a 
separation  of  alcohol  can  be  obtained  in  this  maimer  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  freezing  of  tlie  water  leaves  the  question,  of  the- 
existence  of  alcohol  in  the  vinous  residue,  precisely  where  it 
found  it. 

Such  being  the  whole  amount  of  our  author's  experiments  and 
reasonings  in  the  fin  t  section,  it  is  somewhat  unexpectedly  that 
we  find  him  begin  his  second  section  with  these  words — '  Hav- 

*  ing  ascertained  that  alcohol  exists  in  wine  ready  formed,  and 

*  that  it  is  not  produced   during  distillation,  I  employed  that 

*  process  to  discover  the  relative  proportion  of  alcohol  combin- 

*  ed  in  dilFerent  wines. '  Now,  it  is  quite  manifest,  that,  so  far 
from  having  ascertained  any  such  thing — which  w^ould  in  truth 
have  been  deciding  the  whole  question — Mr  Brande  has  ascer-« 
tained  something,  not  unimportant  indeed,  but  perfectly  differ- 
ent, and  which  leaves  the  question  unresolved.  He  has  only  as- 
certained, that  part  of  Fabroni's  experiments  are  erroneous,  and 
that  his  inference,  of  consequence,  is  fallacious  j — in  other 
words,  that  the  common  opinion  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  and 
the  question  still  unsettled,  which  had  been  conceived  to  be  deter- 
mined the  other  way.  So  that,  instead  of  saying,  there  is  proof 
of  alcohol  being  a  product  of  distillation,  we  must  now  say,  therq 
is  no  such  proof;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Brande  has 
not  shown  that  it  is  an  ediici.  It  may  still  be  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  for  any  thing  we  know.  Really  this  hastiness  in  jump- 
ing at  a  conclusion,  by  the  common  process  of  begging  the 
question,  is  somewhat  unplc^asant.  It  looks  as  if  the  inquiry  in 
this  paper  had  been  undertaken,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  in- 
vestigate a  speculative  point,  as  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  compa- 
rative table  of  the  strength  of  wines,  in  the  way  of  making 
which,  there  stood  a  difficulty  which  must  be  quickly  disposed 
of.— We  now  come  to  the  Table,  which  is  certainly  curious, 
iliough  its  value  is  considerably  impaii'ed  by  the  equivocal  na- 

»'e  of  the  grounds  it  rests  on. 

His 
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His  mode  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  alcc^hol  in  any  giv*-} 
«n  wine,  was  this.  He  distiljcd  the  wine  in  a  glass  retort,  andj 
received  the  product  in  a  capacious  receiver,  wrl)  hited,  and  kep^J 
cool.  The  heat  was  so  managed  towards  the  enC^  of  the  opera-" 
tion,  as  to  prevent  the  residuum  from  burning,  even  when  al^ 
most  the  whole  fluid  part  was  drawn  off.  To  the  fluid  in  tlie  r€ 
cciver,  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  added,  so  as  to  make  it  uj 
to  the  original  bulk  of  the  wine ;  and,  the  whole  being  wel 
mixed  together  by  agitation,  its  specific  gravity  was  ascertainedJ 
by  weighing  it  in  a  vessel  containing  one  thousand  grains  of  dis- 
tilled  water  ;  then  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  it  was  calcuktec 
bv  the  excellent  tables  of  Mr  Gilpin  and  Sir  Charles  Blagden  ii 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  *  The  results  are  exhibited  in 
a  table,  of  which  one  column  gives  the  names  of  the  liquor, — 
another  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  the  receiver,  after  th< 
small  addition  of  water,  in  decimals,  the  specific  gravity  of  dis- 
tilled water  being  unity, — and  the  third  column  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  in  the  same  fluid  thus  mixed,  by  measure,  ir 
parts  of  a  hundred  j  which  proportion  our  author  considers  as  th< 
proportion  also  of  alcohol  in  the  wine,  or  other  liquor,  before  dis- 
tillation. In  this  way,  we  find  the  proportion  of  alcohol  contained 
in  fiity  different  kinds  of  foreign  and  home  made  wine,  as  well  as 
of  seven  other  liquors,  ale,  cider,  brandy,  &c.  Referring  our  read- 
ers to  the  table  itself  for  more  full  information,  we  shall  only  her< 
remark  some  of  the  most  striking  results.  The  hquor  contain- 
ing most  alcohol  is,  according  to  this  table,  rum  j  it  contains 
53.68  per  cent. — brandy  53.59.  The  wine  which  comes  nearest 
to  these  spirits  is  Marsala,  a  Sicilian  wine,  if  we  mistake  not 
it  contains  25.87.  Port  wine  does  not  follow  at  a  great  distance 
it  contains  from  21.40  to  25.83.  The  strongest  Madeira  con- 
tains  24.42.  Claret  runs  from  12.9i  to  16.32.  The  weakest 
wines  are  Tokay,  9.88  ;  and  some  kinds  of  Hock,  8.88,  whicH 
is  also  the  proportion  contained  in  ale.  Some  made  wines  ar 
among  the  highest.  Thus,  Raisin  wane  contains  23.77,  and" 
C^irrant  wine  20.55.  The  difference  in  strength  between  some 
wines  of  the  same  kind  is  singular.  Marsala  varies  from  17.26 
to  25.87  ;  and  Hock  from  8.88  to  14.37.  The  small  propor- 
tion which  the  spirits  added  after  the  wine  is  made,  bears  to  that 

quantity 

*  In  mentioning  these  names,  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  lovers 
of  natural  knowledge,  to  lament  the  death  of  the  former  excellent 
and  deserving  person  ;  and  to  regret,  that  the  name  of  the  latter  has 
of  late  years  so  seldom  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  ustd  to  fee  so  eminently  indebted  tohis  contiibuuoii^. 
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antity  inherent  in  the  wine  itself,  also  deserves  notice.  The 
weakest  Port  wine  in  the  table  contains  21.40,  and  the  next  to 
that,  '22.?*Q%  yet  we  tal;o  it  ibr  granted,  that  the  fornior  is  the 
analysis  of  the  Port  wine  mentioned  in  the  intro(hicto]y  part  of 
the  paperj  as  having  been  obtained  through  Dr  Baillie  (who 
very  naturally,  as  vvc  shall  presently  observe,  took  an  interest 
in  this  inquiry)  *  sent  from  Portugal,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  long  it  would  remain  sound,  withoutany  addition 
whatever  of  spirit  having  been  made  to  it. '  Yet  we  find  that 
this  wine,  notwithstanding  its  being  made  Avithout  any  mixture 
of  brandy,  contains  not  one  pci-  cent,  less  alcohol,  or  about  two 
percent,  less  brandy,  than  another  wine  of  the  same  class,  made 
in  the  ordinary  w^iy.  This  would  appear  to  follow  very  clearly, 
and  would  not  be  very  easil)^  accounted  for,  were  it  not  proba- 
ble that  a  considerable  part  of  the  brandy  added  to  wine  by 
the  peasants  who  make  it,  long  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of 
the  merchant  at  Oporto,  wiis  added  also  to  the  wine  in  ques- 
tion. 

'^rhere  is  a  circumstance  in  this  table  somewhat  startling,  and 
which  niust  have  already  suggested  reflexions  to  the  reader. 
VoYt  wine  and  raisin  wine,  and  some  others,  appear  to  contain 
about  half  their  bulk  of  pure  brjtndy;  and  a  man,  every  time 
he  driuks  two  bottles  of  strong  bodied  port,  swallows  exactly 
one  bottle  of  the  stroiigest  brandy.  Now,  we  are  far  from  Iw- 
ing  desirous  of  taking  away  the  ver}"  salutary  moral  inierener' 
which  should  be  drawn  from  this  alarming  consideration  j  but 
regard  to  scientific  truth  obliges  us  to  pause,  and  doubt  whe- 
tl)er  this  can  be  so,  and  whether  an  argument  does  not  arise 
from  this  inference  against  the  probability  of  Mr  Brande's  fun- 
damental position,  that  the  sphit  exists  ready  formed  in  the 
vinous  fluid.  It  is  indubitable,  that  a  person  m^y  continue  to 
drink  constantly  very  considerable  quantities  of  the  stroni^er 
wines,  without  materially  endar-.gering  his  heaith.  That  iiis 
health  will  be  the  worse  for  it — that  in  the  end  he  will  ex- 
ceedingly shorten  his  life — that  he  may  probably  destroy  his 
constitution  fifteen  or  twenty  years  sooner  than  nature  design-' 
t^i\  it  to  last,  is  not  denied  ;  but  he  may  go  on  from  the  age  of 
thirty  to  fifry,  drinkiug  daily  about  two  bottles  of  port,  in- 
cluding, in  this  calculation,  all  other  wines  and  malt  liquors. 
Let  the  same  person  attempt  to  diink  daily  one  bottle  of  strong 
brandy,  reduced  to  one  half  its  strength  by  the  addition  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  wat-er,  we  believe  no  medical  man  would  <k- 
ptct  to  see  him,  even  as  a  patient,  at  the  end  of  the  peri  oil. 
^hall  we  then  say,  that  the  })ure  water  (for  this  is  the  wh  )ic 
iiilferenee)  is  k's^  wliolesome  than  when  mixed   with   the  tan, 

the 
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the  extract,  and  tlie  odier  vegetable  matter  contained  in  thq 
wine  ?     We  must  either  suppose,  that  lliose  parts  of  wine  al- 
ford  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  its  alcohol,  or  we  must  admit, 
that  the  existence  of  that  alcohol  in  the  wine,  before  distilla- 
tion, is  extremely  inconsistent  with  the  diflerent  effects  produ- 
ced by  wine  and  spirits  on  the  human  constitution.     The  in- 
toxicating powers  of  different  liquors  is  not  to  be  taken  intc 
the  account  as  proving  any  thing  distinctly — for  these  depenc 
on  narcotic  as  well  as  spirituous  substances,  and  upon  other  in- 
gredients which  affect  the  stomach.     But  we  should  like  to  have" 
had  Dr  Baillie's  opinion,  as  well  as  Mr  Brande's  experiments^ 
upon  the  medical  view  of  the  subject. 

The  proportions  of  alcohol  in  the  table  are  calculated  fron^ 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  distilled  fluids.  But  there  is  one 
.experiment  v.hich  might  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  in  which  the  spirit  exists  in  wine.  Suppose  on€ 
of  the  strongest  wines  had  been  taken,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  alcohol  drawn  off  by  distillation,  and  that  then  this  same 
quantity  being  added  to  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  retort,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  had  been  examined.  If  it  dif^ 
fered  materially  from  the  specific  gi'avity  of  the  original  wine, 
there  would  be  ground  for  inferring,  that  a  change  had  been, 
produced  by  the  distillation  ;  but  whether  by  the  formation  of 
alcohol,  or  the  new  combination  of  other  parts,  would  not  be  ~ 
shown.  If  it  continued  the  same,  we  should  be  authorised  to 
infer,  either  that  the  spirit  existed  ready  formed  in  the  wme, 
or  that  the  alteration  in  the  specific  gravity,  occasioned  by  the 
formation  of  spirit,  had  been  exactly  balanced  by  an  opposite 
alteration,  occasioned  by  the  new  combinations  of  the  other 
jiarts  of  the  wine ;  and  (if,  after  our  former  observations,  we 
may  .speak  of  probability)  it  would  be  most  likely  that  the  first 
of  these  alternatives  should  be  true.  Additional  light  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  comparing  the  above  proofs  with 
the  distillation  of  a  known  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and 
with  the  distillation  of  the  residuum  in  the  first  procesis,  when 
the  volatile  product  should  have  been  added  to  it. 

While  upon  this  speculative  question  it  becomes  us  to  sus- 
pend our  opinion,  there  is  a  practical  conclusion  which,  we 
trust,  we  shall  be  excused  for  pressing  upon  the  reader — we 
mean  the  propriety  of  at  least  suspending  the  good  opinion  some 
persons  entertain  of  the  use  of  wine.  Let  those  only  wait  until 
it  be  ascertained,  whether  pure  brandy  exists  ready  made  in 
their  favourite  liquors,  and  resolve  to  restrict  themselves,  while 
the  inquiry  is  going  on,  to  a  very  moderate  use  of  them.  It  is 
Tcry  possible— we  thhik  it  not  improbable,  and  Mr  Brando  con- 
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siders  it  as  certain,  tliat  brandv  does  exist  in  them,  and  that 
port  wine  consists  of  nearly  half  its  bulk  of  that  most  pernicious 
liquid.  Hollands  is  somewhat  weaker  than  brandy,  and  nmch 
Jess  unwholesome  from  its  diuretic  qualities ;  but  how  would  any 
one  like  to  swallow  a  bottle  of  gin,  mixed  with  only  a  bottle  of 
water,  in  about  four  or  five  hours  after  dinner  ?  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  every  one  who  drinks  two  bottles  of  the  stronger 
^ines,  swallows  as  much  ardent  spirit,  in  that  very  proportion, 
"With  a  farther  admixture  of  other  unwholesome  substances. 
This  consideration  at  least  deserv^es  attention  ;  and  if  it  be  tlief 
means  of  alarming  one  lover  of  wine,  and  inducing  him  to  con- 
Siult  in  the  mean  time  his  heaJlh  and  Ids  happiness,  (for,  inde- 
j>cndent  of  the  connexion  between  health  and  mental  comfoit,' 
no  two  things  can  be  more  at  variance  than  animal  spirits  and 
the,  spirits  of  the  still),  we  shall  think  that  these  pages  were  not 
written  in  vain,  and  shall  be  the  less  anxious  for  tlie  continua- 
tion of  Mr  Brande's  inquiry. 

Mr  Brande'&  other  paper,  on  the  vegetable  wax  of  Brazil, 
will  not  detain  us  long.  A  qunntity  of  this  substance  having 
been  given  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  by  Lord  Grenville,  who  was 
ilesirous  of  having  it  examined,  our  author  was  entrusted  with 
ihc  analysis.  Lord  Grenville  had  received  it  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
jieiro,  and  along  with  it  a  notice,  that  it  had  only  been  lately 
known  in  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil — that  it  grows  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  which  produ- 
ces two  other  singular  substances,  a  gimi  used  as  food,  and  a 
body  employed  in  fattening  poultry.  It  is  unknown  in  whnt 
quantities  this  substance  is  produced  ;  but  instructions  have  been 
sent  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  investigate  this  and  other  particulars 
relating  to  it.  It  is  not  the  vegetable  wax  described  by  Hum- 
boldt as  growing  in  the  high  country  of  South  America ;  for 
this  contains  only  a  third  part  of  wax,  the  rest  being  resinous  ; 
whereas  the  Brazil  product  consists  entii-ely  of  wax,  and  con- 
tains no  resin.  It  does  not  appear  accurately  in  what  way  the 
wax  grows ;  for  our  author  does  not  mention  distinctly  whether 
he  had  it  in  powder,  or  as  it  is  gathered  ;  but,  by  a  quotation 
from  Humboldt,  we  conclude  it  is  obtained  from  the  leaves, 
— though,  whether  as  an  .excrescence  from  them,  or  Irom  the 
substance  of  the  leaf  itself,  is  not  mentioned. 

In  its  rough  state  it  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  contains  about" 
forty  percent,  of  impurities,  wliicli  may  be  sqiarated  by  a  sieve. 
The  remainder  enters  into  perfect  fusion  at  206°  oi"  Fahrenlieit, 
and  may  be  farther  purified  by  straining,  which  leaves  it  of  a 
<iirty  green,  and,  on  cooling,  it  is  moderately  hard^  of  .980 
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specific  gravity.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  onlv  bj 
boiling  in  it  j  and  then  it  deposits  the  greater  part  on  cooling 
and  the  rest  by  tlie  addition  of  water.  The  fixed  oils  dissolve  i 
readily  at  212'',  and  form  compounds  similar  to  iheir  combina- 
tions with  bees  wax  ;  and  the  solution  of  the  vegetable  wax  it 
olive  oil  is  perfectly  soluble  in  ether.  Our  author  takes  occasioij 
to  correct  a  common  error  upon  the  subject  of  the  fixed  oils 
which  are  believed  to  be  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  By  j 
variety  of  experiments,  which  we  need  not  particularize,  as  the; 
do  not  relate  to  the  object  of  the  present  paper,  he  found  th 
the  fixed  oils  are  soluble  in  ether  in  considerable  proportion 
castor  oil  being  soluble  in  any  proportion ;  and  that  they  ar 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  except  castor  oil,  which  is  abund 
antly  so,  where  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit .  is  .820.  Th« 
addition  of  water  to  any  of  these  solutions,  either  in  alcohol  o: 
ether,  wholly  separates  the  oil,  which  floats  on  the  surface,  un 
altered  by  the  combination  w^hich  it  had  undergone. 

In  the  fixed  alkalis,  the  vegetable  wax  is  slightly  soluble  ;  and 
no  soapy  compound  is  produced.  In  ammonia  it  is  almost  in- 
soluble.  Nitric  acid  makes  it  a  deep  ypllow ;  and  exposure  to 
the  light  renders  this  lighter,  till  it  reaches  a  pale  straw  colour, 
and  on  the  surface  is  almost  w^hite ;  but  our  author  never  suc- 
ceeded in  perfectly  bleaching  it  j  and  the  i&ame  effects  resulted 
from  oxymuriatic  acid.  Muriatic  acid,  by  boiling  over  it,  de- 
stroys iuuch  of  its  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  makes  it  brown,  and, 
on  water  being  added,  this  becomes  deep  red,  and,  when  boiled 
in  it,  tlie  acid  is  decomposed.  Acetic  acid  sparingly  dissolve* 
it  by  the  application  of  heat,  and,  on  cooling,  deposits  it.  In 
oxymuriatic  gas  it  is  decomposed,  giving  out  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen ;  and  muriatic  acid,  water,  and  charcoal  are  formed.  Un- 
der the  destructive  distillation,  it  gives  nearly  the  same  results 
with  common  bees  wax.  Thus,  in  many  particulars,  this  sub- 
stance differs  both  from  bees  wax,  and  from  the  other  species 
which  have  been  examined,  the  wax  of  the  myrica  cerifea,  and 
lac. 

The  economical  properties  of  this  substance  are  likely  to  be 
the  most  material,  if  it  shall  be  found,  as  seems  probable,  that 
it  is  easily  and  cheaply  obtained.  From  the  above  analysis  we 
may  infer,  that,  by  a  slight  application  of  nitric  acid,  and  long 
exposure  to  air  and  light,  it  is  capable  of  being  sufficiently 
bleached,  though  Mr  Brande  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
subjecting  it  to  the  usual  processes  employed  by  bleachers  of 
wax.  He  has,  however,  made  it  into  Candles,  and  found  it  to 
burn  as  compL'iely  and  uniformly  as  bees  wax.     Its  brittleness 
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may  be  obviated,  by  adding  from  a  tenth  to  an  eighth  part  of 
tallow,  wliich  neither  gives  any  bad  smell,  nor  impairs  the 
light ;  and  excellent,  candles  were  made  with  one  part  of  bees 
wax,  and  three  of  the  vegetable. 


Akt.  IX.     Trattsactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  establish^ 
ed  November  1S07,     Vol.  I.     London.     18il. 

NONE  of  the  sciences  requires  the  cooperation  of  many,  more 
than  Geology.  The  field  of  investigation  is  of  such  vast 
extent,  the  multitude  of  the  facts  so  immense,  and  the  dillicul- 
ty  of  seizing  their  characteristic  features,  and  describing  them 
j  with  precision  so  great,  that  if  many  hands  and  many  heads 
are  not  employed  in  the  work,  no  progress  at  all  can  be  expect- 
ed. Such  at  least  is  the  case  if  we  are  to  regard  geology  as  a 
science  founded  altogether  on  experience  and  observation.  It 
is  very  true  that  this  has  not  always  been  the  case ;  and  that  it 
is  only  of  late  years  that  a  patient  and  regidar  inquiry  into  facts, 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  theory  of  the 
earth.  We  are  not  yet  far  from  the  time  when  the  vague  and 
cursory  information  that  every  man  might  glean  from  the  ob- 
jects that  were  perpetually  before  him,  when  combined  and 
magnified  by  a  powerful  imagination,  was  sufRcient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  geological  speculation.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  a  man  might  philosophize  very  well  by  himself;  it 
was  his  business  not  to  discover,  but  to  invent ;  anil  he  stood  no 
more  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  others,  than  if  he  had  been 
at  work  in  the  regions  of  Poetry  or  Romance.  One  might  say 
of  these  geological  theories,  as  Bacon  did  of  the  antient  philo- 
sophy, '  qiiot  Theorice  receptee^  ant  inventce  sunt,  tot  fahdas 
'  proditctas  et  actas  censewMs,  quce  Mtmdos  eff'ecerunt  Jictitios  et 
•  scenicos,  '  This  was  particularly  applicable  to  speculations 
that  went  professedly  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  propos- 
ed nothing  less  than  to  explain  the  means  by  which  the  present 
constitution  of  the  world  has  been  established.  The  extrava- 
gance of  such  pretensions  could  not  but  lead  to  visionary  and  fan- 
tastic theories,  which  men,  accustomed  to  the  more  sober  and 
cautious  exertions  of  the  understanding,  were  careful  to  avoid. 
Geology  was  considered  by  them  as  a  species  of  mental  derange- 
ment, in  which  the  patient  raved  continually  of  comets,  deluges, 
volcanos  and  earthquakes;  or  talked  of  reclaiming  the  great  wastes 
of  the  chaos,  and  converting  them  into  a  terraqueous  and  habita- 
ble globe.    This  unreal  mockery,  however,  though  it  has  endured 
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long,  and  continued  even  io  ,':  •  present  day,  is  now  vnnibhiri 
and  melting  into  air.  Gcolo^^tts  appear  at  lengtli  to  be  coi 
vinced  of  two  truths,  whicli,  though  very  important,  are  no; 
one  would  thhik,  in  themselves  very  difficult  to  be  discovcrec 
viz.  that  before  attempting  an  cxpknation,  it  is  best  to  be  a< 
quainted  with  the  thing  to  be  explained  ;  and  that  it  is  in  n 
case  the  province  of  science  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  nti 
ture,  and  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  whic 
now  govern  the  material  world,  v,ere  at  first  established. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  vast  collection  of  facts  has  beco 
necessary  to  geology  5  or  rather,  indeed,  geology  is  nothin, 
else  than  the  general  laws  and  principles  which  pervade  tho: 
facts.  The  diligence  and  accuracy,  therefore,  with  which  th 
must  be  observed  and  described,  their  prodigious  number  ai 
variety,  and  the  vast  space  over  which  they  are  scattered, 
combine  to  render  geological  researches,  in  a  peculiar  manner^ 
the  objects  of  social  and  united  exertion,  and  put  it  quite  out  of 
the  power  of  an  individual  to  proceed  far,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  others.  All  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy  are 
well  known  to  owe  much  of  their  prosperity  to  the  establishment 
of  the  academies,  and  other  scientific  bodies,  which  are  now  so 
numerous  in  Europe.  There  is  not,  however,  any  one  of  all 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  to  which  the  cooperation  of  num- 
bers is  so  essential,  as  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  natural 
history  of  the  globe  itself. 

The  necessity  of  collecting  facts  from  all  quarters,  appears 
very  clearly  from  considering,  that  the  get)logical  theories 
"which  have  hitherto  succeeded  one  another,  even  when  least 
chimerical,  have  been  foundtd  on  facts  not  universal,  nor 
applicable  to  the  whole  earth,  but  confined  only  to  a  small 
portion  of  its  surface.  The  theory  of  BmItou,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  genius,  but  very  imperfectly  informed  con- 
cerning tlie  natural  history  of  the  mineral  kingdoni,  and  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  })henomena  of  countries  where  the 
strata  are  nearly  horizontal.  Tliere  was  no  provision,  ac- 
cordingly, in  his  theory,  for  explaining  the  vertical  strata,  or 
those  marks  of  disturbance  that  arc  so  prevalent  among  prf- 
mary  mountains.  Hence  it  was,  that  Bufibn,  possessing  a  ler- 
tility  of  invention  that  has  been  rarely  exceeded ;  a  power  of 
combining  facts,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  upon  one  point, 
by  wliich  he  continually  astonishes,  and  often  convinces  his 
r 'ader  ;  and  adding  to  all  this,  an  eloquence  that  has  perhaps 
never  been  equalled  by  any  author  who  did  not  treat  of  man, 
and  the  afiairs  of  men,  -  has  entirely  failed  in  his  theory  of  the 
ftiii kli<  Theugh  he  has  oombined  the  powcis  ©f  ike  ^jd  water 
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hi  the  machinery  of  his  system,  he  has  employed  them  exactly 
iij  the  order  where  they  are  weakest,  giving  tFie  first  place  to  tire, 
and  the  second  to  water.  Had  he  been  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  mountains,  he  would  certainly  have  inverted  this 
order,  and  would  have  seen  that  the  vertical  position  of  the  strata 
announced  the  intrusion  of  some  powerful  agent,  that  had  disturb- 
ed the  arrangement  of  the  watery  element.  Examples  of  this  kind 
are  very  numerous.  Tfie  theory  of  Lazzaro  Moro  was  nearly 
cotemporary  \\  hh  that  of  Bulibn,  arid  was  foniied  entirely  from 
those  principles  which  the  volcanic  countries,  and  Italy  in  parti- 
cular, exhibit  in  a  state  of  activity.  Though  it  possess  great 
ingenuity,  therefore,  and  have ,  a  foundation  in  facts,  it  is  not 
of  general  application.  Even  the  theory  of  Werner,  of  all 
others  the  most  m  vogue  at  the  present  moment,  though  laid 
on  foundations  broader  than  any  of  the  former,  is  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  liable  to  the  same  censure.  The  order  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  succession  of  formations,  established  by  the  Saxon 
mineralogist,  are  suited  to  the  countries  which  he  and  his  dis- 
ciples have  particularly  examined  ;  but,  when  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  they  are  continually  at  fault,  and 
require  additions  or  corrections  that  combine  very  ill  with  the 
original  system.  I'hey  cannot  be  ap})lied  to  the  Alps  or  the  Py- 
renees ;  and  have  been  found  particularly  erroneous  when  com- 
pared with  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  Scottish  moun- 
tains. 

All  tins  tends  to  show  the  necessity  of  setting  many  hands  to 
work,  if  we  would  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  laws  which  guide, 
And  have  guided,  the  phenomena  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  For 
attaining  this  object  nothing  is  of  such  consequence  as  the  de- 
scription of  particular  countries,  and  an  accurate  exposition  of 
the  facts  which  they  exhibit.  Indeed,  if  the  face  of  the  earth 
were  divided  into  districts,  and  accurately  described,  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  from  the  comparison  of  these  descriptions,  the 
true  theory  of  the  earth  would  spontaneously  emerge  without 
any  effort  of  genius  or  invention,  it  would  appear  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  al)out  which  all  men,  the  moment  tliat 
t^ie  facts  were  stated  to  them,  must  of  necessity  agree;  and 
something  would  take  place  like  what  has  liappened  to  the  opi- 
nions of  philosophers  concerning  the  origin  of  fountains.  In- 
stead of  a  hundred  different  theories,  about  which  they  disput- 
ed with  never  ending  sophistry,  there  would  be  a  few  general 
maxims,  in  which  all  men  of  sense  and  information  would  uni- 
formly acquiesce. 

The  descriptions,  however,  that  are  suited  to  bring  about 
^is  revolution,  are  of  a  very  particular  nature,  and  have  not 
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been  often  exemplified.     The  degree  of  precision  and  of  minute 
detail  they  require,  is  difficult  to  be  combined  with  the  general 
views,  without  which  they  can  neither  be  rendered  interesting  noi 
instructive.    There  are,  accordingly,  very  few  naturalists  who  cai 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  perfectly  in  this  first  and  fundamental 
part  of  geological  mquiry.     Saussure  is  one  of  those  who  have 
done  the  best  5  his  account  of  the  face  of  nature  in  the  gran( 
scenes  where  his  observations  were  made,  is  amusing  as  well  as 
scientific.     Dolomieu  is  another  author,  whose  descriptions  havi 
the  same  charms  and  the  same  accuracy.     Among  living  au- 
thors,  we  might  mention  Von  Buch   and  a  few  others,  wh( 
have  succeeded  in  rendering  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  o( 
detail,  consistent  with  great  and  comprehensive  views.     In  thoii 
descriptions,  every  particular  fact  is  seen,  as  connected  with 
some  general  form, — some  extensive  picture,  to  which  it  tends 
to  give  solidity  and  relief.    They  have  not  been  content  with  bare-j 
ly  describing  the  rocks  themselves,  which,  though  the  main  ob- 
jects and  the  foundation  of  all,  are  not  the  only  things  entitled 
to  attention.     The  rivers,  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  the  shores, 
the  general  face  of  the  country,  nmst  all  combine  to  give  unity 
and  interest  to  a  geological  description. 

To  all  this,  we  would  wish  to  add  the  use  of  a  precise  and 
distinct  mineralogical  language,  fi*ee  from  all  ambiguity,  all  ad- 
mixture of  theory.  Such  a  language,  we  regret  to  say,  does  not 
at  present  exist ;  and  though  much  has  lately  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  nomenclature,  particularly  by  the  Wernerian  School, 
it  is  still  extremely  imperfect,  and  inferior  by  many  degrees  to 
those  of  Botany  and  Chemistry.  This  throws  another  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  geological  description.  We  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  see  a  Society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  sur- 
meunting  those  difficulties ;  and  to  observe  that,  in  its  first  at-', 
tempt,  so  considerable  a  portion  of  skill  and  industry  is  disi* 
played. 

In  the  account  we  are  to  give  of  the  volume  before  us,  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  papers  that  are  strictly  geolo'. 
gical,  and  shall  pass  over,  though  watli  much  regret,  some  very 
interesting  memoirs  on  the  analysis  or  description  of  different 
minerals.  The  bounds  within  which  we  must  confbie  our  re- 
marks make  this  restriction  necessary ;  and  we  shall  be  glad^ 
on  some  future  occasion,  at  returning  to  examine  the  papers 
that  appear  so  well  entided  to  attention. 

The  paper  w^iich  begins  this  volume  gives  an  account  of 
Guernsey  and  the  other  islands  which  stretch  across  St  Mi- 
chael's Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  These  islands,  we 
befcye,  hiivfe  never  been  described  by  any  mineralogist,  and 
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form,  no  doubt,  an  interesting  subject  of  research.  They  appear, 
fi-om  Dr  MacCu]loch*s  observations,  to  be  chiefly  formed  of 
granitic  rocks,  being  parts  of  a  chain  which  he  supposes,  with 
considerable  probability,  to  extend  from  Cape  La  Hogue  to 
Ushant,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  granitic  chain  that  runs  from 
Dartmoor,  W.  S.  W.  to  the  Scilly  islands.  Of  the  islands  in 
St  Michael's  Bay,  Alderney  is  the  most  northerly  ;  Jersey  is 
nearly  si:)uth  from  it,  and  Guernsey  about  south-west.  In  Al- 
derney, the  beds  of  grit,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this 
island,  dip  towards  the  north;  as  the  schist  of  Jersey,  lying  on 
its  south  side,  does  towards  the  south.  In  the  island  of  Sarcq, 
nearly  in  the  middle  between  these,  but  somewhat  to  the  west, 
the  beds  are  represented  as  horizontal :  In  Guernsey,  the  strata 
incline  to  the  north.  There  seems  to  be,  in  some  of  the  islands, 
a  considerable  variety  of  rocks,  most  of  them  primitive.  In 
Guernsey  we  find  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  schist,  argillaceous 
porphyry,  j&c. ;  but  we  are  not  enabled  to  determine  the  po- 
sitions of  these  rocks,  relatively  to  one  another ;  nor  the  pro- 
portions of  the  island  occupied  by  each.  Dr  MacCuUoch's  Sur- 
vey is  imperfect  with  respect  to  these  particulars,  and  also  as 
not  describing  with  sufficient  precision  the  peculiar  characters 
of  the  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  rocks  which  it  enumerates. 
The  maps  of  the  islands  which  he  has  given,  are  not  calculated 
to  give  much  information,  as  they  do  not  express  either  the 
courses  of  the  rivers,  or  the  inequalities  of  ridges  of  the  hills. 
The  paper,  however,  is  of  value,  as  treating  of  countries  of  which 
the  mineralogy  is  not  at  all  known.  We  have  understood  that 
Dr  MacCulloch  is  a  skilful  mineralogist.  His  Survey  appears 
to  have  been  made  several  years  ago,  merely  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  less  perfect  than 
if  it  had  been  executed  at  a  later  period,  and  with  more  serious 
intentions.  It  is  accompanied  by  several  sketches  made  with 
great  spirit,  but  which  do  not  contribute  nearly  so  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  islands,  as  maps  would  have 
done,  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  rock,  the  rivers,  and  the 
chains  of  hills,  had  been  carefully  laid  down. 

The  next  descriptive  paper  is  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Rock-salt  District  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  by  Henry  Hol- 
land esq.,  now  Dr  Holland.  This  paper  seems  to  us  drawn 
up  in  the  right  style  of  natural  history;  it  unites  accurate 
detail  with  general  views  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  de- 
scribes phenomena,  without  any  contamination  of  hypothesis 
or  theory.  The  salt  mines  of  Cheshire  are  found  near  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  plain  formed  by  the  southern  parts  of  Lancashire, 
the  northern  extremity  of  Shropshire,    suid  the  intervening 
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county  of  Cheshire.  Tliis  plain  is  subdivided  into  three  ;  the 
bason  of  the  Dee  on  the  west,  of  the  Mersey  on  the  north,  and 
the  Weaver  in  the  middle.  In  this  middle  district,  which  may 
be  compared  to  a  sector  of  a  circle,  havinf]^  its  centre  at  the 
point  where  the  Weaver  falls  into  the  Mersey  (the  circumference 
stretchinfj  along  the  borders  of  Flintshire,  Shropshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire), are  found  the  salt  mines,  generally  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Weaver  and  its  branches,  '  1  he  salt  rock  was 
'  first  discovered  at  Marbury,  near  North wich,  about  a  hun- 

*  dred  and  forty  years  ago,  in  searching  for  coal.  After  this 
^  bed  of  rock  had  been  worked  for  more  than  a  century,  a  se^ 

*  cond  and  inferior  stratum  was  met  with,  separated  by  a  bed, 

*  of  indurated  clay  from  the  one  previously  known.  This  loweP' 
'  stratum  was  ascertained  to  possess,  at  a  certain  depth,  a  great 

*  degree  of  purity   and  freedom  from  earthy  admixture ;   on 

*  which  account,  and  from  the  local  advantages  of  Northvvich 

*  for  exportation,  the  fossil  salt  is  now  worked  only  in  the  vi- 

*  cinity  of  this  place. '     Trans,  p.  45. 

The  thickness  of  the  upper  bed  of  salt  varies  from  twenty  to 
thirty  yards :  that  of  the  lower  bed  has  never  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  no  marine  exuviae  or  organic 
remains  are  found  in  the  strata  situated  over  the  rock-salt  of 
Cheshire.  The  occurrence  of  g}'psum  in  connexion  with  beds 
of  fossil  salt,  is  a  fact  generally  observed;  and  it  occurs  in  Che^ 
shire,  as  well  as  in  the  salt  rocks  on  the  Continent. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  connected  with  the  internal 
structure  of  the  Northwich  rock-salt,  is  the  appearance  observ- 
able in  tlie  horizontal  sections  of  the  rock,  of  various  figures, 
more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  and  differing  considerably  in 
the  forms  which  they  assume  ;  some  appearing  nearly  circular, 
others  perfectly  pentagonal ;  and  others  again  having  an  irre- 
gular polyhedral  form.  The  hues  which  form  the  bounda- 
ries of  these  figures  are  composed  of  extremel}'  pure  fine  salt, 
forming  a  division  between  the  coarse  red  rock  exterior  to  the 
figure,  and  the  equally  coarse  rock  included  within  its  area. 
— It  had  been  stated  to  me,  that  their  form  is  a  pyramiduji 
one,  the  area  enlarging  by  a  determinate  ratio  of  increase,  as 
they  are  traced  downwards :  But  1  consider  thi*  statement  as 
^  very  doubtful  one,  and  certainly  founded  upon  insufficient 
evidence. " 

On  this  subject,  it  happens  that  we  ourselves  can  state,  froni 
observation,  that  this  pyramidal  form  is  quite  inconsistent 
widi  what  we  have  seen.  In  a  perpendicular  wall  of  the 
mine  near  the  roof,  where  the  miners  had  been  recently 
working,    the  section   of  the   coats    above  described   appearr 
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ed  as  segments  of  circles,  wliich  succeeded  one  another  like 
waves,  when  traced  horizontally  along  a  vertical  section.  They 
have  that  appearance  of  concentric  layers  which  Dr  Huttoii 
has  described  in  his  Tlieory  of  the  Earth,  and  from  which  he 
has  inferred  the  original  Pmidity  of  these  rocks. 

The  comparative  commercial  value  of  the  English  and  Po|- 
ilsh  mines  is  best  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  many^thousand 
tohs  of  rock  salt  are  usually  sent  ftom  Cheshire  to  the  parts  of 
the  Prussian  coast  most  nearly  adjacent  to  the  salt  mines. 

The  fourth  paper  in  this  collection  relates  to  a  \eYy  interest- 
ing object,  the  Pitch-lake  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Dr  Nu- 
gent, M'ho  had  himself  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this  singular 
spot,  tells  us,  that,  on  a})proaching  it,  he  *  perceived  a  strong 
sulphureous  and  pitchy  smell,  like  that  of  burning  Coal ;  and 
soon  after  had  a  view  of  the  lake,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear- 
ed to  be  an  expanse  of  still  water,  frequently  mterrupted  by 
clumps  of  dwarf  trees,  or  islets  of  rushes  and  shrubs ;  but,  on 
a  nearer  approach,  was  found  to  be  in  reality  an  extensive  plain 
of  mineral  pitch,  with  frequent  crevices  and  chasms  filled  with 
water.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  of  the  colour  of  ashes,  and 
at  this  season  was  not  polished  or  smooth  so  as  to  be  shppery ; 
the  hardness  or  consistence  was  such  as  to  bear  any  weight ; 
and  it  was  not  adhesive,  though  it  partially  received  the  im- 
pression of  the  foot :  it  bore  us  without  any  tremulous  motion 
whatever,  and  several  head  of  cattle  were  browsing  on  it  iu 
perfect  security.  In  the  dry  season,  however,  the  surface  is 
much  more  yielding,  and  must  be  m  a  state  approathing  to 
fluidity,  as  is  shown  by  pieces  of  recent  wood  and  other  sub- 
stances being  enveloped  in  it.  Even  large  branches  of  trees, 
which  were  a  foot  above  the  level,  had  in  some  way  become 
enveloped  in  the  bituminous  matter.  The  interstices  or  chasnrs 
are  very  numerous,  ramifying  and  joining  in  every  direction  ; 
and  in  the  wet  season  being  filled  with  water,  present  the  only 
obstacle  to  walking  over  the  surface.  These  ca\dties  are  gene- 
rally deep  in  proportion  to  their  width  ;  some  being  only  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  others  several  feet,  and  many  almost  unfathom- 
able :  The  water  in  them  is  good  and  uncontaminated  by  the 
pitch  ;  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  derive  their  supply 
from  this  source,  and  refresh  themselves  by  bathing  in  it.  Fisk 
are  caught  in  it,  and  particularly  a  very  good  species  of  mullet. ' 

This  extraordinary  lake  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  by  the  sea  ; — on  the  south  by  a  rocky  eminence  of  por- 
celain jasper ; — and  on  the  east  by  the  usual  argillaceous  soil 
of  the  country.  The  main  body  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at 
three  miles  in  circumference  :-^the  depth  cannpt  be  ascertained; 
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and  no  subjacent  rock  or  soil  can  be  discovered.     Wliere  ih 
bitumen  is  slightly  covered  with  soil,  there  are  plantations  d 
cassava,  plantains,    and   pine-apples, — the  last  of  which  gro 
with  luxuriance,  and  attain  to  great  perfection. 

A  bit  of  the  pitch,  held  at  a  candle,  melts  like  sealing  wa?^ 
and  burns  with  a  light  flame,  which  is  extinguished  whenever 
is  removed;  and,  on  coohng,  the  bitumen  hardens  again.  Fro 
this  it  is  evident,  that  it  may  be  converted  to  many  useful  pur* 
poses ;  and  it  is  universally  used  in  the  country  wherever  pitch 
is  required.  The  reports  of  the  naval  officers  who  have  tried  it, 
are  extremely  favourable :  It  only  requires  to  be  prepared  with 
a  proportion  of  oil,  tallow,  or  common  tar,  to  give  it  a  sufficient 
degree  of  fluidity.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  an  object  of  great 
national  importance,  especially  to  a  maritime  power  like  Britain. 
It  is,  indeed,  singular,  that  the  attention  of  Government  should 
not  have  been  more  forcibly  directed  to  a  subject  of  such  mag- . 
nitude.  The  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  ren- 
der it  extensively  useful,  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  onlj 
feeble  and  injudicious,  and  have  consequently  proved  abortive. 
This  vast  collection  of  bitumen  might,  in  all  probability,  afford 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  an  essential  article  of  naval  stores ; 
and,  being  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  could  be  wrought 
and  shipped  with  little  inconvenience  or  expense.  It  would, 
however,  be  great  injustice  to  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  not  to 
state  explicitly,  that  he  has,  at  various  times,  during  his  long 
and  active  command  on  the  Leeward  Island  station,  taken  con- 
siderabfe  pains  to  insure  a  fair  and  proper  trial  of  this  mineral 
production,  for  the  highly  important  use  of  which  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  capable. 

To  frame  any  satisfactory  hypothesis  on  the  origin  of  this  singu- 
lar mass,  would  require  an  exact  examination  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  Immediately  to  the  southward,  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  broken  and  rugged,  which  Mr  Anderson  (Phil.  Trans, 
"Vol.  79.)  attributes  to  some  convulsion  of  nature  from  subterra- 
nean fires  ; — in  which  idea  he  is  confirmed,  by  having  found  se- 
veral hot  springs  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  production 
of  all  bituminous  substances  has  certainly,  with  plausibility,  been 
attributed  to  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire  on  beds  of  coal, 
Dr  N.  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  beds  of  coal,  but  could  not  learn  that  there  was  any  cer- 
tain trace  of  that  substance  in  the  island ;  and  though  it  may 
exist  at  a  great  depth,  it  is  not  indicated,  the  Doctor  says,  by 
the  strata  that  are  in  sight. 

*  The  examination  of  this  tract  of  country  (he  adds)  could 
not  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to   tliose  who  embrace  the 
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,<Huttotiian  Theory  of  the  Earth  j  for  they  might  behold  the 
tiumei-ous  branches  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world 
-(the  Orinoco),  bringing  down  so  amazing  a  quantity  of  earthy 
particles,  as  to  discolour  the  sea  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner for  many  leagues  distant; — they  might  see  these  earthy 
particles  deposited  by  the  influence  of  powerful  currents  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and,  particularly,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad ; — they  might  there  find  vast  col- 
lections of  bituminous  substances,  beds  of  porcelain  jasper,  and 
such  other  bodies  as  may  readily  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
modified  action  of  heat  on  such  vegetable  and  earthy  materials 
^s  the  waters  are  known  actually  to  deposit.  They  would,  fur- 
ther, perceive  no  very  vague  traces  of  subterranean  fire,  by  which 
these  changes  may  have  oeen  effected,  and  the  whole  tract  ele- 
vated above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  general  loose  soil  of  the 
country  ; — as,  for  instance,  hot  springs,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  earthquakes,  and  two  singular  semi- volcanic  mounds  at  Point 
Icaque ;  wliich,  though  not  very  near,  throw  light  on  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  country.  Without  pledging  myself  to  any 
particular  system  of  Geology,  I  confess,  an  explanation,  similai!' 
to  this,  appears  to  me  sufiiciently  probable,  and  consonant  with 
the  known  phenomena  of  nature.  A  vast  river,  like  the  Ori- 
noco, must,  for  ages,  have  rolled  down  great  quantities  of  woody 
and  vegetable  bodies,  which  from  certain  causes,  as  the  influence 
of  currents  and  eddies,  may  have  been  arrested  and  accumulated 
in  particular  places ; — they  may  have  there  undei'gone  those 
transformations  and  chemical  changes,  which  various  vegetable 
substances,  similarly  situated,  have  been  proved  to  suffer  in  other* 
parts  of  the  world.  An  accidental  fire,  such  as  is  known  to  oc- 
cur frequently  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  may  then  have  oper*- 
ated  in  separating  and  driving  off'  the  newly- formed  bitumen> 
more  or  less  combined  with  silicious  and  argillaceous  earths  j 
wliich,  forcing  its  way  through  the  surface,  and  afterwards  be- 
coming inspissated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  may  have  occasioned 
such  scenes  as  I  have  ventured  to  describe.  The  only  other 
country,  accurately  resembling  this  part  of  Trinidad,  of  which 
I  recollect  to  have  read,  is  that  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of 
Taman  in  Criin  Tartary.  From  the  representation  of  travel- 
lers, springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  equally  abound  ;  and 
they  describe  volcanic  mounds  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Point 
Icaque.  * 

llie  next  Geological  paper  is  on  the  physical  structure  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  by  J.  F.  Berger,  M.  D»  of  Geneva* 

No  part  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  affords  more  interest** 
ing  matter  of  mineraiogical  observation  than  Cornwalle     Its  cha- 
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racter,  as  belonging  to  the  pinmary  or  intermediate  strata  ;  tlft& 
abundance  of  mineral  veins;  and  the  various  points  in  which 
these  veins  and  the  adjoining  rock  have  been  cut  into,  or  perr 
ibrated,  are  all  circumstances  that  render  Cornwall  a  subject  of 
curious  and  important  inquiry.  Dr  Bcrger's  attention  was 
therefore  very  properly  directed  to  this  spot;  and  his  survey 
(though,  doubtless,  imperfect)  has  furnished  a  great  de'a[  of  va- 
luable information.  He  is  a  mineralogist  of  the  Werneriaa 
school;  and  not  only  adopts  the  language  of  that  school,  but 
has  been  guided  by  its  principles  in  his  obsen-ations.  He  seem« 
sensible,  however,  that  the  language  which  he  employs  is  too 
theoretical ; — and,  i,n  his  ut^e  of  the  word  '  formation,  '  though 
hfe  gives  a  definition  of  the  term  in  which  nothing  theoretical 
is  implied,  he  allows,  that  the  idea  of  time  or  of  epoch  is  in- 
volved. We  might  add  to  this,  that  not  only  is  epoch  involv- 
ed, but  the  agent  is  likewise  indicated;  and  an  identity,  in  the 
order  of  time  and  the  order  of  position,  is  certainly  understood. 
The  general  remarks  on  what  the  author  calls  *  the  Low 
Mountain  Chain  of  Cornwall,  '  convey  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
disposition  of  the  rocks  in  this  western  promontory,  or  the  ridge 
of  hills  that  divides  the  country  lengthwise.  The  chain  begins 
in  the  centre  of  Devonshire,  where  it  spreads  out  into  the  ele- 
vated, or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  mountain  plain  of  Dartraooi* 
Forest.  '  Like  all  primitive  chains,  he  says,  it  stretches  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W. ;  or,  more  correctly,  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 
for  the  length  of  1 1 5  or  i  1 9  miles.  Its  direction  is  pretty  accu- 
rately represented  by  a  line  passing  through  the  following  pla- 
ces: Two  Bridges,  Lanceston,  Bodmin,  Redruth,  &c.  to  the 
Land's  End.  The  centre  and  highest  part  of  the  chain  is 
of  granite ;  it  is  formed  into  a  mountairi  plain  at  the  N.  E. 
extremity,  and,  as  it  approaches  the  8.  W.,  gradually  contracts 
into  a  ridge,  and  is  flanked  on  the  right  aiid  left  by  grauwacke. 
The  outline  of  the  range  is  not  altogether  continuous :  several 
of  the  rounded  summits  which  compose  it,  are  separated  by 
small  valleys,  or  ravines,  of  various  depths.  The  whole  chain 
may  be  said  to  be  formed  of  downs,  and  to  be  in  some  places 
interrupted,  but  no  where  entirely  broken  off.  On  this  passage, 
which,  we  believe,  contains  a  correct  general  view  of  the  rocks 
in  the  Cornish  promontory,  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  the 
assertion  that  all  primitive  chains  stretch  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W., 
seems  to  us  much  too  general.  The  Riphean,  or  Ural  moun- 
tains, which  are  undoubtedly  primitive,  stretch  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  The  great  range  of  mountains  in  Norway 
has  the  same  direction ;  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  great- 
er 
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er  pnrt  of  the  Coideliera  of  the  Andes,  especially  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  I'o  generalize  more  rapidly  and  more  exten- 
sively than  actual  observation  authorises  us  to  do,  is  as  much 
to  be  guarded  against  as  any  error  in  philosophy,  and  has  pro- 
duced effects  as  hurtful  to  the  progress  of  truth.  Dr  Berger 
indeed  has  this  apology,  that  he  has  studied  in  the  school  of 
\\'erner ;  and  we  know  of  none  where  the  worship  of  this  par- 
ticular idol  is  more  strictly  enjoined. 

Dr  Berger  is  the  first  mineralogist  that  has  given  a  general 
name  to  the  rocks  that  lye  on  the  granite  ridge  of  Cornwall, 
aiid  ha,s  pronounced  them  to  be  Grauwacke  j  a  rock,  he  says, 
c()m})osed  of  separate  siiicious  particles,  united  by  an  argillace- 
ous cement  with  a  little  magnesia  and  iron.  We  believe  that 
ir  is  true,  that  the  Cornish  rock  here  meant  is  to  be  referred  to 
tiie  tribe  of  the  Grauwacke  ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  object  to 
tlse  definition  above,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  as  general.  The 
rarticles  united  by  the  argillaceous  cement  of  grauwacke  consist 
<^ften  of  felspar,  and  have  the  appearance  of  proceeding  from 
the  disintegration  of  porphyry.  The  term  applied  by  the  Cornisk 
miners  to  this  rock  is  Kilias ;  which,  on  account  of  its  better 
sound,  we  should  very  much  wish  to  see  substituted  for  the  un- 
couth German  name  of  Grauwacke. 

Dr  Berger  began  his  survey  by  the  valley  of  the  Erme,  which 
©pens  at  Ivy  Bridge.  By  this  valley  he  ascended  to  the  elevated 
plain  of  DartmH)r  Forest,  which  occupies  a  considerable  extent 
of  Devonshire,  and  sends  a  number  of  streams  to  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  peninsula,  that  is,  into  the  English,  and  the  Bristol 
Channel.  From  thence  he  seems  to  have  gone  by  Launceston 
and  Bodmin  to  Truro,  visiting  Grampound,  however,  and  the 
adjacent  coast.  From  thence  he  examined  the  country  about 
Falmouth,  the  Lizard,  Mount's  Bay,  the  Land's  End,  return- 
ing by  8t  Ives,  Redruth,  and  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL 
The  objects  of  chief  curiosity  in  these  parts  he  seems  to  have 
examined  j  and  we  only  wonder  to  find  him  make  no  mention 
of  the  Roach  Hocks,  which  are  certainly  veiy  remarkable.  * 

Dr  Berger  takes  notice  of  the  decomposed  granite  in  the  state 
of  Kaoline,  which  affords  the  porcelain  earth  so  much  prized 

for 


*  These  rocks  are  situated  between  Bodmin  and  Truro,  and  form 
a  singular  pile  of  natural  ruins,  that  has  been  mistaken  for  a  drui- 
'^ical  monument.  They  cover  nearly  an  acre  of  grd.uid,  and  rise  ia 
steep  precipices  on  every  side,  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet.  They 
are  composed  entirely  of  quartz  and  hornbiei;- :  very  much  crystal- 
lized, and  the  former  in  much  the  largest  proportion.     The  size  and 

irregularity 
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for  the  manufacture  of  cliina,  and  which  is  indeed  one  of  th( 
characteristic  features  of  Cornwall.     The  plain  in  which  thi 
^arth  is  found  is  some  miles  in  extent,   and  belongs  to  tl 
southern  boundary  of  the  granitic  chain.     One  of  the  most  d 
levated  points  of  it,  and  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tb 
principal  quarry  of  the  porcelain  earth  (china  pit),  is  830  fee 
above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.     This  granite,  the  felspar  of  whicl 
forms  two  thirds  of  the  maes,  appeared  to  be  less  decompose! 
Hear  the  borders  of  the  plain,  than  in  the  central  part.     Ii 
this   last  place,  it  has  rather  the  appearance   of  a   porphyn 
with  a  pulverulent  base,  of  a  whitish  colour,  in  which  crystal 
of  quartz,  and  some  plates  of  mica,  are  loosely  included.     It  is 
used  in  this  rough  state  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Chinese  make  use  of  petuntze,  by  mixing  it 
in  certain  proportions  with  the  porcelain  earth  that  is  obtained 
by  washing  and  frequent  precipitations.     Crystals  of  a  compact 
and  earthy  felspar  are  occasionally  met  with  in  this  decomposed 
granite,  of  a  much  larger  size  than  UvSual. 

One  of  the  rocks  which  Dr  Berger  has  particularly  described, 
is  the  serpentine  of  the  Lizard  Point  and  its  vicinity. 

'  This  rock  is  not  homogeneous  in  its  composition.  The  colour  of 
the  base  is  usually  leaf  green  ;  it  is  often  conchoidal,  breaking  into 
large  broad  flakes  with  sharp  edges.  It  is  also  frequently  striped 
with  red,  which  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron.  Small 
threads  of  tender  yellow  steatite  are  seen  running  through  it,  and  it 
is  often  traversed  by  veins  of  w^hitish  asbestos.  Sometimes  this  ser- 
pentine passes  into  a  hard  steatite,  disposed  in  curved  lamince,  and 
having  a  fibrous  fracture.  This  serpentine,  though  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  rocks  of  Klllas,  does  not  appear  in  immediate  contact 
■with  it.  At  the  northern  boundary  of  the  serpentine,  (where  Dr 
Berger  entered  it),  a  rock  intervenes,  composed  of  felspar  and  dial- 
lage,  or  granular  actynolite.  On  the  S.  S.  W.  of  the  village  of  the 
Lizard,  there  are  some  beds  of  mica  slate,  which  appear  subordinate 
to  the  serpentine. 

Though  the  Doctor  has  treated,  at  some  length,  of  the  dif- 
ferent formations  of  serpentine,  and  of  the  rocks  that  accom- 
pany them,  he  makes  no  mention  of  a  circumstance  that  might 
be  expected  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  Wernerian  geologist. 
In  the  arrangement  of  rocks  adopted  in  that  school,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  two  formations  of  serpentine  are  admitted  5  one  the 
9Lh,  the  other  the  15th  of  the  primitive  formations,  counting 

from 

irregularity  of  the  fragments,  and  the  ruinous  appearance  of  the 
whole,  mark  the  destructive  operations  of  time  in  stronger  characters 
than  it  is  usual  to  meet  Widi  in  a  country  so  little  mountainous  as 
Cornwall, 
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fi'om  the  granite  upwards  ;  and  neither  of  them  belonging  to  the 
transition  t>r  intermediate  rocks.  In  CornwalJ,  however,  the 
serpentine  is  contained  between  transition  rocks,  wliich  appear 
on  both  sides  of  it.  What  it  rests  on  below,  is  unknown.  It 
may  lye  immediately  on  the  granite  ;  but  this  much  is  certain, 
that  all  round  it  is  the  killas.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  great  ano- 
maly in  the  arrangement  of  rocks,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
Wernerian  system.  The  fact,  however  anomalous  in  respect 
of  artificial  arrangement,  is  not  singular  in  nature  ;  the  coast 
of  Ayrshire  in  Scotland,  between  Girvan  and  Ballintrae,  af- 
fording an  example  of  the  same  kind. 

.  The  next  object  of  importance  is  St  Michael's  Mount,  which, 
from  the  singularity  of  its  figure  and  situation,  is  not  less  interest- 
ing to  common  observers  than  it  is  to  mineralogists,  from  its 
composition  and  structure.  The  south  side  of  the  mount,  on  which 
the  aisde  is  situated,  is  nearly  precipitous,  and  is  composed,  from 
top  to  bottom,  of  a  granite  split  into  irregular  masses.  At  the 
base,  and  on  the  sides  of  this  granite  rock,  lyes  the  kiilas;  and 
a  circumstance  that  has  attracted  great  notice,  is  the  number 
of  granite  veins  which  penetrate  into  the  superincumbent  rock, 
especially  towards  the  south,  where  the  steepness  is  greatest. 
These  veins  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  shooting  from  the 
granite  into  the  killas,  that  they  have  appearec\,  to  many  miner- 
alogists, a  proof  that  the  lower  rock  is  of  later  formation  than 
that  which  lyes  above  it.  To  this  position,  however,  Dr  Berger 
is  unwilling  to  agree.     *  I  conceive,  '  says  he,  '  that  at-  the 

*  time  the  grauwacke  was  deposited  upon  the  granite,  the  watt^ 

*  in  which  its  particles  were  suspended,  meeting  with  portions 

*  of  the  granite,  a  little  more  elevated  than  the  plane  4)f  the 

*  surface,  left  them  exposed,  and  filled  up  the  spaces  between.  * 

What  have  been  called  Granite  veins^   are  therefore,  on  this 
supposition,  no  more  than  inequalities  in  the  rugged  surface  of 
the  granite,  surrounded  at  their  sides  by  the  kiJias,  and  left  bare 
in  the  more  prominent  parts.     Dr  B.  must  be  aware,  that  this  hy- 
pothesis admits  of  being  confronted  with  the  facts.    If,  on  cutting 
into  the  rock,  it  is  found  that  these  apparent  granitic  veins  do  not 
merely  proceed  from  the  granite  at  one  end,  but  are  united  with  it 
for  their  whole  extent,  and  only  form  a  sort  of  edge  rising  above 
the  rest  of  its  surface,  his  opinion  will  have  great  plausibility. 
But,  if  the  contrary  is  the  case, — if  the  supposed  veins  are  sur- 
Touuded  by  the  killas,  above  and  below,  and  are  joined  to  the 
granite  only  at  one  end  where  they  are  thickest  j — in  a  v>ord, 
|!  if  they  are  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  penetratin<T  into  the  earth, 
i;  liis  supposition  falls  entirely  to  the  ground.     The  trials  neces- 
sary 


I 
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sary  for  determining  this  question  have  not,  that  wc  know 
fccen  madekt  St  Michael's  Mount:  but  they  have  been  made 
other  places  ;  and  die  fact  has  been  found  to  be  as  last  rcpri 
seuted.  This  is  true  of  the  granite  veins  near  New  Gallowal 
«>f  A\hich,  as  Dr  Berger  remarks,  'Sir  James  Hall  caused  a  m* 
ikcl  to  be  constructed. 

'  How  comes  it,  '  says  Dr  B.,  '  if  the  origin  of  these  veil 

*  is  to  be  aiicribed  to  the  action  of  a  force  from  below,  that  t\ii 
*■  ocQvit  in  so  few  places  ?  and  how  comes  it  that  the  grauwacki 

*  as  it  approaches  the  junction  between  it  and  the  primitive  roc! 

*  continues  diminishing  in  thickness  ?  ' 
To  these  two  questions,  we  believe,  it  would  be  easy  for  a  Hu 

tonian  geologist  to  reply ;— in  the  mean  time,  we  must  obser 
,tliat  the  Doctor  passes,  in  profound  silence,  over  the  obvio 
objections  to  his  own  hypothesis.  In  particular,  he  does  not 
tempt  to  explain  how  such  a  number  of  thin  plates  of  granite,  as 
tlie  veins  at  St  Michael's  Mount  are  supposed  to  consist  of,  were 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  without  any  mould  in  which 
they  could  be  cast,  and  how  they  remained  projecting  from  that 
surtace,  without  any  support,  from  the  time  of  the  formation  oi 
the  granite  to  that  of  the  transition  rocks.  « 

Dr  B.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  granite  of  Cornwall  is  not  stra- 
tified ;  and  he  tljinks,  that  true  granite  is  never  found  possessing 
that  character,  '  The  opinion, '  says  he,  *  that  granite  is  stra- 
'  tified,  is  one  which  I  cannot  adopt,  even  after  having  visited 

*  those  places  where  Sauss«re  thought  he  had  discovered  the 

*  strongest  proofs  in  favour  of  it. ' 

In  this  opinion  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  acquiesce;  and 
we  think  it  is  valuable,  in  such  a  case,  to  have  the  judgment  of 
one  who  has  examined  granitic  rocks  in  such  various  situation^, 
and  particularly  those  in  which  their  disposition  into  strata  was 
thought  to  be  most  clearly  ascertained.  ' 

The  observations,  made  in  the  course  of  this  survey,  on  the 
inclination  and  bearing  of  the  strata,  are  less  numerous  and  pre- 
cise than  might  have  been  expected.  The  killas  is,  in  general, 
represented  as  lying  conformably  on  the  granite  on  both  sides 
of  the  main  ridge.  This,  however,  we  believe,  is  not  univer- 
sal;— and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  is  sometimes  in  verti- 
cal beds  transverse  to  the  ridge  just  mentioned.  In  one  in- 
stance, Dr  B.  takes  notice  of  a  fact  that  is  very  much  of  this 
kind; — that  though,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  mountain  chain 
of  Cornwall,  the  strata  of  killas  dip  S.  S.  E.,  near  Mount's  Bay 
they  dip  N.  N.  W. — that  is  to  say,  they  dip  towards  the  granite, 
and  instead  of  being  laid  upon  its  slope,  or  placed  conformably, 
as  it  is  called,  are  abutted  against  it. 

Ill 
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.  In  speaking  of  the  mines,  the  Doctor  observes,  that  Werner 
has  brought  forward  so  many  thcts,  in  support  of  the  two  fun- 
damental positions,  that  veins  have  been  originally  open  fis- 
sures, and  that  they  have  been  filled  from  above,  that  this  the- 
ory scarcely  receives  a  greater  degree  of  stability  by  any  of  the 
further  proofs  which  are  daily  discovered.  We  readily  admits 
that  the  first  of  these  ponitions  is  very  well  established ; — the 
proofs  of  the  other  seem  to  us  extremely  inconclusive — founded, 
as  they  are,  upon  that  string  xA'  imsuppc/rted postulata  which  was 
taken  notice  of  in  a  former  Number  of  our  Journal,  and  whicK 
we  believe  to  be  nearly  unexampled  in  any  work  that  presumes 
to  consider  itself  in  the  light  of  a  theory  founded  on  experience 
and  observation. — I'he  question  concerning  the  minerals  that 
have  come  from  above,  and  those  that  have  come  from  below,  is 
not  to  be  *o  easily  resolved : — it  must  require  a  patient  and  camlid 
examination  ;  and,  above  all  things,  a  determination  to  resist  eve- 
ry evidence  not  founded  on  the  most  strict  analog}^,  or  the  most 
rigorous  induction.  The  fact  which  the  Doctor  adduces  of  pel)- 
bles,  found  in  a  mineral  vein  250  feet  below  the  surface,  is  cer- 
tainly in  point ;  but,  in  strictness,  it  only  proves,  that  veins  were 
open  fissures,  (which  nobody  presumes  to  deny) ;  and  that  some 
of  the  materials  that  fill  them  may  occasionally  have  fallen  in 
from  the  top.  .y( 

On  the  direction  of  the  veins  in  Cornwall,  he  remarks  that 
the  productive  veins  extend  from  E.  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  W.  .  Some 
of  the  veins  penetrate  to  a  great  depth, — such  as  140  and  180 
fathoms;  and  in  passing  from  one  species  oi^  rock  to  another, 
they  generally  change  their  degree  of  richness.  There  are 
other  veins  which  intersect  the  former  nearly  at  right  angles, 
and  are  called  cross-courses.  Some  of  the  most  considera- 
ble of  these  extend  from  sea  to  sea  ;  and,  as  the  Doctor  says, 
consist  of  marl  or  clay.  But,  if  we  nustake  not,  there  are  among 
these  cross  veins,  some  that  contain  copper,  and  that  are  in  ajl 
respects  mineral  veins.  The  veins  of  granite  and  porphyry  are 
also  in  the  number  of  the  cross-courses.  Ihey  are  evidently  of 
josterior  formati(m  to  the  former,  which  they  generally  disturb 
md  turn  out  of  their  course  at  the  points  of  intersecti(m. 
...The  mines  of  Cornwall  are  very  numerous;  and  it  appears, 
that,  in  the  year  1800,  the  number  wrought  was  Jiot  less  than  99. 
Of  these,  4'5  were  copper — 28  tin — 18  copper  and  tin — 2  lead — 
I  lead  and  silver — 1  copper  and  silver — i  silver — 1  copper  and 
:;obalt — 1  tin  and  cobalt — and  1  antimony.  To  these  may  be 
idded  some  mines  of  mano-anese,  which  were  not  worked  when 
his  enumeration  was  made.     (p.  167.) 

With 
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With  the  exception  of  platina,  mercury,  molybdena,  and  th 
five  bodies  so  little  known  and  apparently  so  little  useful,  tellu 
rcum,  tantalium,  columbium,  and  cerium,  Cornwall  affords  in- 
dications of  all  the  metals. 

On  the  whole,  this  paper,  though  with  some  defects  as  a  mi 
neral  survey,  contains  a  gi-eat  deal  of  valuable  information,  an 
manifests  in  the  author  much  diligence  and  research.     We  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  the  Wernerian  geology  is  faulty,  in  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  mineral  surveyor  to  some  favourite 
points,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  rest.     The  order  in  which 
the  strata  succeed,  seems  to  be  the  great  object  to  which  the  mi- 
neralogists of  that  school  are  inclined  to  attend  ;  and  the  ordei^ 
:fixed  on  by  Werner  being  wevy  precise  and  very  different,  w^ 
imaoine,  from  that  which  nature  has  adopted,  the  person  whd| 
would  reconcile  the  one  with  the  other  has  abundance  of  workl 
upon  his  hands.     The  junction  of  the  rocks  with  one  another^ 
particularly  of  the  stratified  wdth  the  unstratified,  their  inclina- 
tion to  the  horizon,  the  line  in  which  they  intersect  it,  the  space 
Tv'hich  strata  of  a  particular  kind  occupy,  and  the  heights  to 
which  they  ascend, — these,  as  well  as  the  niineralogical  charac-* 
ters,  ought  to  be  diligently  examined. 

The  use  Dr  B.  has  made  of  the  barometer,  we  think  extreme* 
ly  laudable;  and  we  hope,  that  an  instrument,  calculated  to  give 
such  valuable  information,  not  only  concerning  the  mountains 
themselves,  but  the  position  of  particular  minerals,  will,  by  and 
by,  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  geological  apparatus. 
The  compass  for  measuring  the  bearings  of  the  strata,   and  the 
clinometer  *  for  estimating  their  dip,  are  still  more  important ; 
and  we  regret  to  find  them  so  rarely  employed  in  the  present  i 
survey.    A  map  of  Cornwall,  with  the  points  marked  where  parilj 
ticnlar  observations  were  made,  would  have  added  much  to  the-' 
value  of  this  communication. 

Dr  Bcrger,  as  a  foreigner,  has  a  claim  to  indulgence ; — and 
being,  perhaps,  not  quite  familiar  with  our  language,  he  mighty 
when  his  knowledge  depended  on  the  information  of  others,  b^ 
occasionally  deceived.  It  adds  much  to  the  value  of  his  obsert 
vations,  that  his  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  rocki 
^and  of  mountains,  where  they  appear  on  the  greatest  scale 
and  in  their  noblest  forms.  He  has  been  trained  to  the  sci- 
ence he  pursues,  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland;  and,  born  i 
a  land  of  liberty  and  independence,  he  has  taken  refuge  in  th 

on! 

*  A  very  ingenious  instrument,  contrived  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lord  Webb  Seymour,  for  measuring  at  once  both  the  inclina- 
tion and  the  bearing  of  any  stratum. 
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only  countr}^  wher^  they  now  exist ; — and  where  he  hopes  that 
the  girdle  of  the  ocean,  and  the  spirit  of  the  jxjople,  are  a  secu- 
rity against  that  oppression  which  the  bulwark  of  his  native 
mountains  was  unable  to  resist. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  mineralogy"  of  Shropshire,  hj 
Arthur  Aikin  esq.,  is  the  eighth  in  this  collection. 

It  seems  that  a  vertical  section  through  the  Wrekin,  in  the 
direction  of  west  by  north,  and  east  by  south,  intersects  the 
great  coal  field  of  Shropshire,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain, 
iuid  two  smaller  formations  of  the  same  mineral  on  the  west. 
The  former  lyes  between  the  base  of  the  Wrekin,  and  a  branch 
of  the  old  red  sandstone ;  which,  proceeding  southwards  from  the 
great  body  of  that  rock,  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of 
Cheshire  and  the  country  to  the  north,  divides  the  coal  fields  of 
Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  from  one  another.  Against  this 
sandstone,  the  coal  field  first  mentioned  seems  to  abut,  on  th^ 
east  side,  dipping  towards  it  at  an  angle  of  about  6°,  Undey 
the  coal  lyes  a  body  of  limestone  strata,  dipping  also  toward  the 
red  sandstone. 

The  coal  formation  is  composed  of  the  usual  series  of  rocks, 
which  are  most  completely  seen  at  the  Madeley  coalery,  where  ^ 
pit  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of  729  feet,  through  86  beds,  wliich 
compose  the  whole  of  the  formation. 

The  first  30  strata  are  composed  of  sandstone,  fine  grained, 
with  mica,  and  thin  plates  of  coal.  The  31st  and  33d  are  coarse 
grained  sandstone,  remarkable  for  being  penetrated  by  petro-^ 
ieum.  They  are  together  15  feet  thick,  with  a  bed  of  sandy 
^late  clay,  4  feet  thick,  interposed  between  them.  These  are 
what  furnish  the  petroleum  spring  at  Coalport. 

The  first  coal  forms  the  9th  bed  from  the  surflice,  at  the  depth 
of  10'2  feet,  and  is  not  more  than  4  inches  thick.  The  first  bed 
tiiat  is  worked,  is  a  five  feet  coal,  at  the  depth  of  490  feet. 
But  the  greatest  deposit  of  coal  is  loucr  down,  consisting  of  9 
beds,  the  aggregate  thickness  of  which  is  about  1 6  feet.  The 
rock  upon  which  the  coal  formation  rests,  is  for  the  most  part 
limestone,  which  is  nearly  horizontal  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  above  section,  but  rises,  with  a  considerable  elevation,  as  it 
approaches  the  high  country  about  the  Wrekin.  There  are  two 
fractures  in  these  beds,  that  run  parallel  to  one  another  ;  and  oii 
the  west  side  of  them  the  limestone  beds  are  more  elevated  than 
on  the  east.  It  would  seem,  from  Mr  Aikin's  description,  that 
there  is  no  decisive  character  contained  in  the  rocks  themselves, 
by  which  it  can  be  determined  whether  tliis  is  to  be  ascribed  tQ 
the  forcible  elevation  of  the  strata  at  one  end,  or  their  depression 
at  the  other.     There  is  another  range  of  huiestoue,  fai'ther  tQ 
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the  west,  and  parallel  to-  the  former.  It  is  vqry  full  of  tubulites, 
and  other  coralhne  remains.  In  this  limestone,  the  elevated 
portion  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  an  unstratified  green- 
stone, which  lyes  under  it,  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  ele- 
vated. 

An  important  geological  questi<3n  here  occurs.  Are  these 
beds,  or  are  they  not,  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
deposited  ?  That  they  are  not  in  that  position,  appears  to  be 
supported  by  the  impossibility  of  a  bed  of  sandstone  being  depo- 
sited on  a  plane  at  an  elevation  of  between  Su**  and  40°,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  extensive  stratum  of  an  uniform 
thickness.  The  position,  also,  of  the  tubuHtes,  which  pierce 
through  the  marl,  is  a  subsidiary  argument  of  no  small  weight. 
These  tubes,  some  of  which  are  scarce  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  length  of  twelve  inches,  are  perpenoicular  to 
tlie  plane  of  the  stratum  ;  and  therefore,  when  that  plane  makes 
an  angle  of  ^O"  with  the  horizon,  the  coraOine  tubes  must  make 
with  it  an  angle  of  50**,  a  situation  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the 
class  of  animals  to  which  they  belong,  as  they  always  affect  a 
vertical  position.  It  remains  to  discover,  whether,  in  this  body 
of  rock,  the  elevation  of  one  end,  or  the  depression  of  the  other, 
is  most  probable.  The  former  supposition  seems  to  derive  great 
probability  from  this,  that  where  the  beds  of  limestone  and 
sandstone  are  most  elevated,  a  great  mass  of  greenstone  lyes 
immediately  under  them*  *  Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable,  * 
says  Mr  Aikin,  '  that  the  greenstone  has  occupied  the  situation 
'  which  it  now  holds,  posteriorly  to  the  formation  of  the  strati- 

*  lied  rocks  between  which  it  is  at  present  found  ?  But  though 
'  the  above  tacts, '  adds  he,  *  should  be  considered  as  justifying 

*  the  hypothesis  of  the  active  agency  of  the  greenstone,  and 

*  consequently  its  fluidity,  I  am  by  no  means  piepTired  to  affirm 

*  that  this  fluidity  was  that  of  igneous  fusion ;  for  neither  t\\Q 

*  sandstone,  nor  the  limestone,  nor  even  the  crumbling  clayey 

*  marl,  appear  to  me  to  have  undergone  the  smallest  alteration 

*  by  the  contact,  or  close  vicinity  of  the  greenstone.  * 

The  section,  as  it  proceeds  to  the  westward,  encounters  the 
grauwacke,  elevated  towards  the  north-west,  at  an  angle  of  50^  ; 
over  which  lye  the  strata  of  red  sandstone,  elevated  at  an  angle 
of  10"  towards  the  north-east.  These  two  kinds  of  strata,  there- 
fore, make  with  one  another  an  angle  which  it  would  require 
a  trigonometrical  calculation  to  determine,  from  the  data  which 
Mr  Aikin  has  given,  but  which  may  be  nearly  taken  at  59'', 
which,  thei*efore,  is  the  angle  which  the  sandstone  makes  with 
the  grauwacke.  At  Welbach,  near  the  western  extremity,  is  a 
patch  of  coa.1  strata,  contained  in  a  hollow  between  the  grauwacke 
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ij  *nd  tlie  old  red  sandstone.  On  one  side,  therefore,  this  coal 
must  be  considered  as  resting  immediately  on  a  transition 'rock, 
from  which,  on  the  Wernerian  system,  it  is  represented  as  ex- 
tremely distant.  On  the  whole,  we  must  consider  this  paper  as 
drawn  up  with  great  care  and  impartiality  ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  whether  it  be  to  the  Plutonic  or  Neptunian  system  that 
the  author  most  inclines.  The  only  thing  that  can  render  a 
particular  theory  not  only  innocent  but  useful  in  the  hands  of  an 
observer,  is  a  disposition  to  mark,  with  equal  diligence,  the 
facts  that  are  favourable,  and  those  that  are  adverse  to  his  sys- 
tem. 

So  far  as  one  can  discover  from  the  present  Memoir,  Mr 
Aikin  may  be  said  to  possess  this  degree  of  cjtiidour ;  and  it  is 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  bestow  on  him  a  higher  praise.  We  have 
seen  proposals  by  the  same  gentleman,  for  a  mineralogical  sur- 
vey of  the  county  of  Salop;  and,  from  the  specimen  given  along 
with  the  proposals,  as  well  as  from  that  of  which  we  have  been 
just  giving  an  account,  we  cannot  but  ardently  wish  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking. 

The  next  paper  to  which  we  shall  advert,  is  by  Leonard 
Horner,  esq. ;  and  contains  a  ver}^  distinct,  and  apparently  very 
accurate  account  of  the  Mineralogy  of  ftie  Malvern  Hills  ;  a 
ridge  well  known,  in  the  soudi-west  part  of  Worcestershire. 
The  central  part  of  this  range,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  side,  consist  of  different  compounds  of  felspar,  horn- 
blende, quartz,  and  mica,  disposed  in  very  irregular  forms. 
Granite  is  one  of  these  compounds,  and  appears  to  be  less  ir- 
regular than  the  rest.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  the  highest 
parts  of  the  hills ;  but  prevails  chiefly  in  the  lower  parts,  where 
it  forms  veins  which  traverse  the  other  rocks. 

The  stratified  rocks  which  occupy  the  country  to  the  westward, 
rise  to  a  consideral)le  height  on  the  side  of  the  range.  The 
most  northern  hill  in  the  range  is  called  the  End-hill,  and  is 
composed  of  granite.  On  the  End-hill,  also,  but  higher  than 
the  granite,  there  is  a  rock  of  a  purplish  brown  colour,  com- 
posed of  hornblende  and  felspar,  with  a  little  quartz.  It  would 
probably  be  ranged,  Mr  Horner  says,  with  the  greenstone  of 
Werner ;  but  we  rather  think  with  the  syenite.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  same  hill,  a  rock  occurs,  made  up  nearly  of  equal 
parts  of  hornblende  and  epidote. 

The  North-hill,-  near  the  former,  and  somewhat  to  the  west 
of  it,  contains  also  granite.  The  Worcestershire  Beacon  is 
another  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  this  range,  and  is  an 
aggregate  rock,  consisting  of  small  angular  and  rounded  frag- 
ments of  quartz  and  felspar,  cemented  by  a  ferruginous  base. 
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At  the  top,  tliis  hill  consists  almost  entirely  of  granite  ;  and  on 
the  eastern  side,  greenstone  is  the  prevailing  rock.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  different  rocks  is  not,  however,  sufficientljr 
explained  ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  thick  coat  of  vegetable 
mould  by  which  the  ridge  is  mostly  covered,  does  not  allow  it 
to  be  ascertained. 

The  Swinet-hill  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the 
Malvern  chain ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  composed  of  a  gra^ 
nite,  more  distinctly  characterised  than  the  greater  part  of 
those  found  in  this  district.  It  is,  however,  very  different  from 
an  alpine  granite.  The  mica  is  in  minute  specks,  and  in  very 
small  quantity  :  The  rock  is  not  stratified.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  ridge,  or  the  highest  points  in  the  range,  are  composed  of 
granite,  and  other  unstratified  rocks.  On  the  west  side  strata 
occur  ;  some  of  coarse-grained  sandstone,  others  of  a  compact 
quartz  sandstone  ;  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  found  in  thin  lay- 
ers, with  a  bearing  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  range,  but 
dipping  towards  the  east,  at  an  angle  of  about  60®*  On  this 
side,  also,  lower  down,  is  a  limestone  ridge,  that  dips  to  the 
west,  at  an  angle  of  about  iO*'.  The  strata,  indeed,  all  a- 
long,  seem  to  be  in  a  very  erect  position.  There  are  also  ar- 
gillaceous slaty  strata,  bearing  north  and  south,  with  an  ele\'a- 
tion  of  65*^  westward,  or  towards  the  Leadbury  hills,  a  low 
ridge,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  runs  parallel  to 
the  Malvern  hills. 

The  direction  of  the  stratified  rocks  is,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
parallel  to  that  of  the  range ;  but  there  is  great  irregularity  in 
the  dip.  The  strata  nearest  the  unstratified  rocks  dip  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  towards  the  west ;  though,  in  some  places,  they 
dip  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  is,  toward  the  hilJ ;  and  they 
were  observed  in  this  position  at  the  greatest  height  to  which 
they  ascend. 

The  two  sides  of  the  Malvern  ridge  are  in  many  respects  con- 
siderably unlike.  On  the  east  side,  a  level  plain  extends  for  many 
miles }  and  the  streams  that  rise  on  the  sides  of  the  ridge  rmi 
directly  eastward  to  the  Severn.  On  the  west  side,  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  hills ;  and  the  streams  run,  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  ridge,  but  rather  in  the  direction  of  it ; — some 
to  the  south,  and  others  to  the  north.  The  strata  on  the  west 
side  are  considered  by  Mr  Horner  as  belonging  to  the  order 
of  Transition  rocks.  The  remarkable  variations  that  occur  in 
their  direction  and  dip,  make  it  probable  that  they  have  been 
forcibly  elevated  from  tlie  horizontid  position  in  which  they 
were  originally  deposited,  ajid  thrown  into  the  different  situa- 
tigns  in  which  they  are  now  found.     We  must  remark  of  Mr 
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Horner's  paper,  that  it  is  more  complete  in  its  accompaniments, 
than  any  other  in  tliis  volume,  being  illustrated  both  by  a  map 
t)f  the  country,  and  sections  of  the  rocks. 

The  Only  other  memoir  in  this  collection  which  we  shall  now 
mention,  is  a  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Madeira,  by  the  Honour- 
able H.  G.  Bennet. 

The  short,  but  interesting,  sketch  contained  in  this  paper, 
concludes  with  the  following  remarks. 

"  To  my  mind,  the  most  interesting  geological  facts,  are  the 
intersection  of  the  lava  by  dikes  at  right  angles  with  the  strata. 
— 2dli/,  The  rapid  dips  which  the  strata  make,  particularly 
the  overlaying  of  that  of  the  Brazen  Head  to  the  eastward  of 
Funchal,  where  the  blue^  ^I'cy,  and  red  lavas  are  rolled  up  in 
one  mass,  as  if  they  had  slipped  together  from  an  upper  stra- 
tum.— Sdli/f  The  columnar  form  of  the  lava  itself,  reposing  on, 
and  covered  by,  beds  of  scoriae,  ashes  and  pumice,  which  affords 
a  strong  argument  for  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  columns  them- 
selves. And,  Mlijy  the  veins  of  carbondte  of  lime  and  zeolite, 
which  are  not  found  here  in  solitary  pieces,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
^tna  and  Vesuvius,  but  are  amid  the  lavas  and  in  the  strata  of 
pumice  and  tufa,  and  are  diffused  on  the  lava  itself,  and  occa- 
sionally crystallized  in  its  cavities.  " 

These  remarks  excite  great  curiosity  about  the  detail  of  the 
facts,  which  prove  the  rocks  here  enumerated  to  be  really  of 
volcanic  origin.  The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  certainly 
inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  contain- 
ed have  been  in  fusion  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  under 
a  pressure  no  greater  than  that  of  our  atmosphere ;  as,  in 
such  circumstances,  tlie  heat  would  have  driven  off  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  left  the  calcareous  earth  in  the  state  of  quick- 
lime. It  is,  however,  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
tion of  volcanic  force  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  follows 
as  a  natural  corollary,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall 
on  the  effects  of  heat  modified  by  compression.  The  facts  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Bennet  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  com- 
municated by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  course  of  the  last  winter.  It  is  curious  to  see 
the  truths  of  geology  confirmed  by  witnesses  brought  from  points 
so  distant ;  and  to  find  Iceland  and  Madeira  joining  to  attest 
tlie  same  facts,  and  to  support  the  same  theory. 

Though  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  geological  papers  in 
this  volume,  we  have  not  been  able  to  extend  our  observations  to 
them  all.  Another  paper,  by  Dr  Berger,  on  the  Geology  of 
some  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire ; — one  on  the  Souf- 
IViere  of  the  Island  of  Mountserrat,  bv  Dr  Nugent ; — a  Notice 
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on  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Vicinity  of  Dublin,  by 
Fitton,  which,  viewing  it  as  a  Notice,  has  considerable  merit;- 
and  another  Notice  accompanying  the  Section  of  Heligolanc 
by  two  Officers  of  Engineers,  are  highly  deserving  of  attentioi 

We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  this  volume,  without  cor 
gratulating  the  pubhc  on  the  institution  of  a  Society  particiilarljl 
devoted  to  geological  researches.  The  beginning  is  fair,  and 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  th% 
Kberty  of  suggesting  another  service  which  a  Society  of  this  nn 
ture  may  be  able  to  render  to  science ;  nay,  we  will  even  say, 
a  duty  which  it  is  strongly  called  on  to  perform.  We  should 
hope  that  a  Society,  seriously  interested  for  the  advancement 
of  Geology,  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  observation,  but  will 
undertake  what  may  be  called  geological  experiments.  In  ge- 
neral, one  who  pursues  this  study,  has  only  the  means  of  ob- 
serving the  facts  that  spontaneously  offer,  or  those  which  the 
arts  have  accidentally  brought  to  light,  with  views  very  different 
from  the  acquisition  of  science.  He  is  accordingly  often  cruelly 
disappointed.  When  he  has  traced  some  fact  through  a  va- 
riety of  gradations,  and  jjiinks  himself  on  the  point  of  ascer- 
taining the  whole  truth,  some  obstacle,  accidental  in  itself,  and 
such  as  a  little  industry  could  easily  remove,  puts  an  entire  stop 
to  his  inquiry.  Every  man  who  has  busied  himself  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  earth's  surface,  must  have  often  experienced 
such  mortifications.  The  causes  of  them  are  no  doubt  fre- 
quently beyond  the  power  of  skill  or  industry  to  overcome  ;  but 
tney  are  often  such  as,  though  an  individual  cannot  remove 
them,  would  jreadily  yield  to  the  efforts  of  a  Society,  which 
would  raise  and  appropriate  a  fund  for  such  purposes.  How 
many  useful  experiments,  with  such  assistance,  might  be  made  ! 
Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  more  instructive  than  to  know 
how  deep  the  alluvial  ground  reaches  which  we  find  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  and  especially  near  their  mouths ;  and  in  what 
proportion  this  depth  decreases,  as  we  approach  the  mountains. 
This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  Nature  herself  rarely  afibrds 
full  information;  which,  however,  might  be  obtained  by  the 
simple  operation  of  boring  in  proper  situations. 

The  succession  of  the  rocks,  as  we  descend,  might  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  in  those  countries  where  the  strata 
are  horizontal  and  unbroken,  and  wh^re,  of  course.  Nature  sel- 
dom affords  the  means  of  making  such  observations.  The  junc- 
tion or  contact  of  diilerent  kinds  of  rock,  is  one  of  the  objects 
most  interesting  to  a  geologist :  but,  how  often  does  he  come 
within  a  few  hundred  yards,  nay,  in  some  cases,  within  a  lew 
feet,  of  that  junction,  and  yet  is  unable  to  discover  the  exact  line, 
mu  account  of  a  quantity  of  earth  or  gravel,  wliich  is  not  to  be 
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.iiioved  without  more  time  and  expense  than  he  can  afford  to 

j  bestow. 

Evident  as  is  the  value  of  such  experiments,  we  know^  but 

I  ©f  very  few  instances  in  which  they  have  been  attempted.     If 

I  we  mistake  not,  the  Due  de  Choiseul  Gouffier  caused  pits  to  be 
dug,  or  borings  to  be  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  so 
renowned  for  the  windings,  and  consequently  the  changes  of  its 
course,  in  order  to  discover  to  what  depth  its  workings  extend- 
ed. A  geologist  of  our  own  country,  no  less  skilful  than  zeal- 
ous in  the  pursuit  of  science,  has  given  several  examples  of  a 
similar  kind.  Sir  James  Hall  has,  in  many  instances,  removed 
the  veil  which  the  alluvial  soil  had  drawn  across  some  of  the 
most  instructive  spots  that  have  been  met  with  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  has  caused  models  to  be  made,  exhibiting  the 
phenomena  he  discovered.      These,  we  believe,  are  the  only 

1  iu'ciferous  experiments,  of  which  geology  can  yet  boast.  A  So- 
ciety, forming  itself  into  a  body,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
{\\\i\  executing  such  experiments,  would  mark  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  science ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  open  up 
iioids  of  observation  that  are  at  present  entirely  concealed.  It 
\\ould  give  us  great  pleasure  to  think,  that,  in  the  institution 
oi'  tlie  Geological  Society,  we  are  to  hail  the  commencement  of 
-h  an  era. 


.T.  X..  Voyage  aux  hides  Orieiitales^  pendant  les  Annces 
1802,  1803',  1804,  1805  et  1806,  contenant  la  Description 
du  Cap  de  Bonne-Esperance,  des  lies  de  France,  Bonaparte^ 
Java,  Borneo y  et  dela  Fille  de  Batavia  ,-  des  Observations  sur 
/e  Commerce  et  les  Productions  de  leurs  Pays^  sur  les  Mceiirs  et 
!cs  Usages  de  lenrs  Habitaiis,  S^'C.  Avec  un  Atlas,  par*Ch,  F. 
Tombe,  Revii,  et  augment^  de  plusieiirs  Notes  et  Eclair cisscr 
■:iens,  par  M.  Sonini.     2  Tom.  bvo.     Paris,   1810. 

.  'iiE  information  afforded  by  this  work  is  not  very  import- 
■*-  ant;  but  it  conducts  us  over  interesting  ground;  and 
brings  again  into  view  topics,  the  consideration  of  which  we 
have,  perhaps,  too  long  intermitted.  While  sinister  interest 
and  servility  are  actively  working  upon  the  prejudices  and  igno- 
rance of  the  public,  for  the  prolongation  of  abuses  by  which 
individuals  profit,  it  is  proper  that  some  attempt  should  be 
mfide  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  true  state  of 
the  fact.  It  is  not  tlie  cry  of  spec2datio7i  /  raised  against  all 
prospective  views  ;  it  is  not  the  cry  of  innovation  /  raised  against 
the  proposal  of  all  measures  contrived  to  avert  foreseen  caiami- 
^'^'"^^  that  will  support  the  country  undcx  a  continuance  of  co» 
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TTiercial  bankruptcies  5  that  will  open  new,  to  supply  the  loss  of 
ancient  channels  of  trade  ;  that  will  animate  industry  under  the 
pi'essin-e  of  unexampled  burthens,  and  increase  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country,  uuder  a  continued  drain  of  its  resources. 
A  quiet  acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are,  is  a  delightful  opiate 
to  a  nation  in  peril — and,  like  other  opiates,  will  always  be  pre^ 
scribed  by  those  who  consult  their  patients'  present  satisfaction, 
rather  than  their  ultimate  safety. 

On  no  subject  has  the  listlessness  and  indifference  incident  t< 
nations  with  respect  to  the  common  weal,  been  more  remark- 
ably displayed  than  in  England  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
India.  A  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  is  general,  even  a- 
mong  well  informed  people.  The  notions  which  have  been 
propagated,  are  those  which  it  concerned  interested  individuals 
to  propagate.  Prejudices  accordingly  have  gained  the  field 
and  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  only  measures  accommodated  to 
the  situation  of  our  affairs,  measures  recommended  by  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  policy,  and  most  familiarly  adopted  in 
every  enlightened  government,  have  been  very  generally  repre- 
sented as  the  suggestions  of  paradoxical  ingenuity,  and  reject- 
ed, in  many  instances,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  hearing. 
Events,  however,  will  not  permit  a  long  continuance  in  this 
course.  They  are  hurrying  us  on  to  results  which  will  only  be 
the  more  fatal,  that  they  come  unforeseen.  A  commercial 
company,  excluding  the  rest  of  the  public  from  a  boasted  com- 
merce, yet  coming  annually  to  the  pockets  of  that  excluded 
public  for  support,  will  not  always  be  endured.  A  great 
sovereignty,  entrusted  to  a  small  body  of  merchants,  and  so 
inanaged  as  not  to  yield  any  thing  in  the  balance  of  receipts 
and  supkplies,  but  to  draw  largely  and  constantly  from  us,  is  a 
prodigy  in  politics,  which  an  enlightened  age  cannot  long  con- 
tinue to  regard  with  indifference.  A  perpetual  deficit  in  the 
finances  of  such  a  sovereignty,  and  such  a  commerce,  cannot 
fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce  an  explosion.  Promises  per- 
petually belied  by  expeiience;  pretexts  a  thousand  times  brought 
forward,  an^  a  thousand  times  refuted,  will  in  time  cease  tq 
delude. 

The  branch  of  the  subject  \vhich  is  more  particularly  brought 
into  view  in  the  work  before  us,  is  the  New  Empire,  as  it  may 
very  properly  be  called,  which,  within  a  few  years  past,  ha« 
been  added  to  the  commercial  dominion  of  the  East  Intli^i  Com-j 
panj;     It  is  th^t  don  inion  which,  for  a  number  of  centuries, 
was  occupied  with  brilliant  fortune  by  tlie  Dutch.     M.  Tomb 
sailed  from  Nantes  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence 
the  Isle  of  France ;  and  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  the  Easter 
Archipelago  5  to  Sumati:a,  Java,  Bojneo,  Timor,  the  Molucca, 
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mid  other  islands ;  and,  lastly,  to  Ceylon.  On  the  physical 
and  moral  circumstances  of  these  places,  and  their  commercial 
and  political  relations,  he  offers  such  notices  as  his  observations 
and  reading  supplied.  There  is  but  little  in  his  volume  which 
is  new ;  for  he  had  not  the  best  opportiuiities,  and  he  was  not 
the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  profit  by  them.  The  historj-, 
however,  of  the  field  over  which  he  passed,  excites  many  re- 
flections. This  is  the  very  field  of  that  celebrated  spice  trade, 
which  first  tempted  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to  break  the 
monopoly  which  the  Portuguese,  as  the  first  discoverers,  claim- 
ed in  the  Indian  Seas.  It  is  that  envied  trade  which  excited  so 
much  desire,  and  produced  such  eager  efforts,  for  several  ages, 
among  the  English ;  which  formed  the  object  of  so  persever- 
ing and  acrimonious  a  rivalship  between  them  and  the  Dutch  ; 
which  produced  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  and  the  unrelent- 
ing contests  to  which  the  interests  of  both  nations  in  India 
were  well  nigh  sacrificed.  It  is  that  trade  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  grandeur  and  power  of  Hollantl ;  which  was  for 
ages  the  envy  of  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Euro})e  -,  and 
which  the  Dutch  guarded  from  competition  with  such  exqui- 
site jealousy  and  care. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  war  in  which  the  French  revolution 
involved  us  with  Holland,  was  to  bring  into  our  possession  the 
whole  scene  of  this  splendid  commerce.  But,  did  we  derive 
from  it  any  of  those  advantages  which  it  had  produced  to  its  first 
proprietors  I  Alas,  no  !  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  East 
India  Company  had  no  capital  for  it.  They  had  not  enough, 
indeed,  for  the  business  of  their  own  territory  ;  and  they  would 
not  permit  any  one  else  to  enter  into  the  career,  for  fear  the  mo- 
nopoly should  suffer.  Rather  than  run  that  risk — rather  than 
agree  to  participate  with  their  countrymen  in  the  advantages  of 
a  trade  which  they  possessed,  but  could  not  occupy — they 
chose,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  actually  to  advise  giving  up, 
what  had  constituted  for  centuries  the  most  brilliant  com- 
merce of  the  globe,  to  a  foreign  nation — to  our  inveterate  ene- 
mies— to  the  French,  in  short,  under  the  name  of  the  Dutch  ! 
Upon  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  stations  of  the  Dutch  trade 
again  fell  into  our  hands.  And  what,  again,  has  been  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  Company  has  had  less  trade,  and  the  nation 
dearer  spices,  since  the  acquisition,  than  before.  The  cottimer- 
cial  capital  invested  by  the  Company  in  the  annual  purchase  of 
Indian  goods,  instead  of  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  new  channels  of  trade  obtained  by  the  new  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  has  decreased,  and  that  in  a  degree  of  which  the 
public  is  far  from  being  aware, — in  a  degree  which  it  will  not  b.e 
easy  for  it  te  believe.     It  has  gradually  dwindled  dowu  to  little 
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more  than  one  third  of  what  it  Wcos  in  the  year  1798-9.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  Indian  investment 
for  each  year. 


1798-9 .3^4,369,281 

1799-1800 3,151,794 

3800-1 3,445,126 

1801-2 2,340,092 

1802-3 1,987,515 

1803-4 2,121,003 


1804-5 .^I,8GO,840 

1805-6 2,243,427 

1806-7 1,736,362 

1807-8 1,726,412  , 

1808-9 1,827,577         I 

1809-10 2,123,990 


We  here  see  a  pretty  clear  account, of  the  total  failure  of  ad- 
rantage  from  the  possession  of  the  Spice  islands,  and  of  that  trade 
■which  had  once  been  so  lucrative.  In  the  last  of  the  years  in- 
serted in  this  table,  there  is  a  small  improvement  in  the  amount 
of  the  Indian  investment.  But,  how  was  that  obtained  ?  By  dimi- 
nishing the  China  investment, — which  in  1 808-9  vv'as  ^2,925,630, 
and  in  1809-10  was  only  .^2,578,374.  The  whole  investment, 
therefore, — India  and  China  included, — was,  in  fact,  less  in 
1809-10  than  in  the  preceding  year; — being,  in  the  year 
1809-10,  .^4,702,363,  and  in  the  preceding  year  .^^4,753,207.  f 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company  often  divided  40  per  cent,  up- 
on their  capital  stock;  and  they  divided  2W^ p^r:  cent,  on  an 
average  of  all  the  years,  from  the  origin  of  the  Company 
to  1774  ;  at  which  period  the  whole  commerce  of  tlie  Re- 
public, and  with  it  the  Indian  branch,  had  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  on  the  dechne.  Their  stock,  in  1732,  sold  in  the 
market  at  779  pe7'  cent, — ^even  in  1774  ^t  2>6.\  per- cent. — and 
never  so  low  as  300  per  cent.  The  annual  produce  of  their  sales,- 
for  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  nearly 
two  millions  Sterling;  which,  after  making  ahowance  for  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money,  was  equal  to  six  millions  in  Eng- 
lish money  of  the  present  day.  ♦ 

These  facts  are  remarkable,  and  suggest  serious  reflections. 
At  a  time  when  the  channels  of  trade  have  been  shut  against 
British  capital  in  a  degree  unexampled, — at  a  time  when  Bri- 
tish merchants  have  been  fain  to  press  themselves  into  every  o- 
pening  which  ingenuity  could  discover, — when,  from  a  desire  to 
employ  their  capital,  they  have  glutted  every  port  with  tlirir 
^oods  where  it  was  possible  to  send  them,  and  have  loadctl 
South  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Heligoland,  with  mer- 
chandize for  which  no  returns  can  be  obtained,  a  boundless  fiel< I 
in  tlie  P^astern  Ocean,  just  opened  to  oar  enterprise,  has  been 
held  vacant,  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Eiist  India  Company, 

who, 

♦  Exposition  of  the  Company's  finances,  ordered  by  the  House  f»f 
Commons  to  be  printed,  22d  May  1810. — pp.  30  and  66* 
\  t  Ibid.  p.  €6.  . 
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who,  like  the  vicious -cur  in  the  manger,  will  not  let  others  cat 
•what  they  themselves  are  unable  to  taste.     At  a  time  when  th^ 
capital  oi  the  British  merchants  has  been  so  much  at  a  loss  for 
employment,  we  have  seen  the  East  India  Company  obliged,  y?yr 
infant  of  capital^  to  recede  from  a  great  part  of  the  trade  wln'ch 
thev  were  once  able  to  embrace,  instead  of  occupying,  to  its  full 
extent,   a  great  branch  of  trade  newly  acquired  for  its  benefit. 
Is  this  no  blemish  in  the  pohcy  of  a  country  calling  itself  en- 
lightened ?     Is  there  no  disadvantage,  no  national  detriment, 
no  disgrace,  in  short,  in  a  situation  of  things  hke  this  ?     Who 
knows  to  what  a  degree  that  loss  of  capital,  which  has  been  iii-^ 
curred  by  excessive  efforts  to  push  a  trade  with  South  America, 
with  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Baltic,  &c.  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed, had  the  immense  outlet  which  India,  Persia,  China,  and  all 
the  vast  countries  which  are  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  been 
opened  to  the  eager  demands  of  British  commercial  enterprise  ? 
What  has  the  East  India  Company  done,  that  it  should  have 
the  privilege  of  cramping  British  industry,  and  of  thus  keeping 
down  the  annual  produce,  the  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion ?     What  is  the  benefit  the  monopoly  produces,  to  coi-npcn- 
sate  these,  and  all  the  otlier  great  and  numerous  evils,  of  whicl^ 
it  is  die  undoubted  parent  ? 

Were  it  true,  that  monopolies  were  in  general  adviseable ; 
that  they  were  recommended  by  the  best  principles  of  political 
economy  ;  that  experience  jiroved  them  to  be  in  general  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  industry, — to  tlie  accumulation  of 
capital, — to  the  encrease  of  the  annual  produce, — the  v/ealth 
and  prosperity  of  nations  ; — -even  then,  the  circumstances  we 
have  just  enumerated,  would  seem  to  demand  tliat  an  excep- 
tion siiould  be  made  of  the  East  Indies, — a  field  too  vast  to  be 
improved  by  the  declining  funds  of  the  monopolists, — and  a  fjeid 
greatly  enlarged,  at  the  very  time  when  British  capital  is  unable 
to  find  any  but  the  most  dangerous- and  expsrimentally  fatiil 
channels  for  its  diffusion. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  monopoly  is  owq  of  those  ab- 
surd expedients  of  an  unenlightened  age,  v.-bicli  the  ]>rogress  of 
nations,  and  the  course  of  experience,  have  the  most  completely 
exposed ;  if  it  is  nov/  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  obstructions  that  can  bo  opposed  to  the  prosperity  of  na-» 
tions  ;  and  to  originate  in  a  policy  which,  if  generally  adopted,' 
would  condemn  any  people  to  incurable  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness ; — what  shall  be  said  of  the  apathy  of  the  British  nation, 
if  it  allov/  a  number  of  stide  pretexts,  a  thousand  times  reject- 
ed, to  be  admitted  once  more  as  reasons  for  continuing  the  most 
disastrous  of  ail  monopolies  ? 

'•  There  is  an  important  passage  in  Hume,  which  should  have 

some 
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some  wciglit  witli  tliose  who  deny  the  mischiefs  of  monopoly, 
He  is  reviewing  the  goverimient  oF  Elizabeth  ;  and  says,  *  T}>^ 
'  goveinment  of  England,  during  that  age,  however  diiFerenj 

*  in  other  particulars,  bore,  in  this  respect,  some  resemblance 
'  of  that  of  Turkey  at  present.     The  sovereign  possessed  everj 

*  })ower  except  that  of  imposing  taxes  :  And  in  both  countriesj 

*  this    limitation,    unsupported   by    other   privileges,    appeari 

*  rather  prejudical  to  the  people.     In  Turkey,  it  obliges  th< 

*  sultan  to  pennit  the  extortion  of  the  bashas  and  governor! 

*  of  provinces,  from  whom  he  afterwards  squeezes  presents,  o: 

*  takes  forfeitures.     In  England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  ereci 

*  monopolies,  and  grant  patents  for  exclusive  trade ;  an  inven- 

*  tion  so  pernicious,  that  had  she  gone  on  during  a  tract  a 
'  years  at  the  same  rate,  England,  the  seat  of  riches,  and  arts 

*  and  commerce,    would  have  contained,  at  present,  as  littL 

*  industry  as  IViorocco  or  the  coast  of  Barbary. '  *  The  crea 
tion,  and  of  course  the  permission,  of  commercial  monopo 
lies,  Hume  regarded  as  so  pernicious  a  scheme  of  policy,  tl 
it  only  needed  to  be  carried  a  certain  length  to  produce  all  th 
effects  of  the  most  barbarous  despotism. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  curious  and  instructive  fact,  that  me 
of  all  descriptions  and  parties  in  the  kingdom,  are  now  agre 
in  reprobating  the  policy  of  monopolies,  with  the  sohtary  exi 
cqotion  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  persons  who  have 
interest  in  supporting  them.  They  stand  absolutely  alone : 
.  whole  world  has,  in  this  speculation,  forsaken  them, 
know  not  that  we  could  produce  a  syllable  written  in  favour 
the  antiquated  doctrine  of  monopoly,  during  the  last  thirty 
forty  years,  that  has  not  been  written  by  a  member,  or  a  crea- 
ture, of  the  Honourable  Company.  This  is,  indeed,  an  im- 
portant and  conclusive  phenomenon.  It  shows,  beyond  any  ex- 
ample we  recollect,  the  prodigious  influence  which  a  feeling  of 
interest  exerts,  not  only  over  the  conduct,  but  the  intellectual 
faculties.  For  of  those  who,  as  members  or  advocates  of  the 
Company,  espouse  the  doctrines  of  monopoly,  some  certain- 
ly are  men  of  good  understanding,  and  honourable  minds — 
iricn  who  have  not  resisted  the  beneficial  effects  of  an  improved 
state  of  knowledge  in  other  walks  of  inquiry,  and  who  are  far 
rbove  the  suspicion  of  attempting  to  delude  their  countrymen 
into  a  belief  of  doctrines,  wliicli,  though  convenient  for  them- 
selves, they  know  to  be  false,  and  full  of  mischief  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Yet  agiiinst  the  full  current  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live, — against  arguments-  the  most  conclusive,  and  experience 
the  most  decisive,  they  stand  forth  with  bigotry  the  most  de- 
termined 

*  Hume*s  History  of  England,  vol.  5.  p.  459. 
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terminecl,  and  contend  for  monopoly  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 
rtiain  springs  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

In  the  state  of  knowledge  in  vyhich  England  is  now  placed,  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  It  is  a  prodigy, 
however,  for  which  very  sufficient  causes  will  be  found  to  exist. 
Individual  interest  and  national  apathy  will  account  for  many 
absurdities,  and  much  pubHc  calamity.  A  great  many  families, 
in  the  middling  and  superior  classes,  have  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  considering  India  merely  in  the  light  of  a  convenient  outlet  for 
such  of  their  members  as  had  no  very  temjiting  occupation  at 
home,  and  never  think  of  looking  farther;  while  the  inter- 
ests of  ministers  and  directors,  thus  freed  from  the  troublesome 
inspection  and  importunity  of  individual  jealousy,  have  full  scope 
to  display  themselves. 

With  regard  to  ministers,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that,  even 
if  their  power  or  gains  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  business, 
they  would  have  a  strong  interest  in  wishing  things  to  remain  as 
they  are,  from  the  very  trouble  that  would  be  necessary  to  place 
them  in  a  new  situation.  They  would  feel  a  powerful  tempta- 
tion to  make  themselves  believe,  that  the  existing  situation,  if 
not  the  very  best  that  could  be  conceived,  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
could  be  attained  ; — in  short,  a  very  good  situation  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  too  good  to  be  risked  for  theoretical  change.  After  this, 
not  only  would  they  feel  it  their  interest,  but  tht^y  v/ould  fancy 
they  felt  it  their  duty,  to  persuade  the  nation  that  nothing  could 
be  more  admirable  than  our  Indian  policy; — and  this  being  once 
settled,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  all  who  find  fault  with  that  po- 
licy must  be  represented  as  deceivers, — as  men  whom  ignorance, 
or  groundless  discontent,  or  hopes  to  profit  by  mischief,  have  made 
desirous  of  innovation  and  disturbance.  If  such  would  be  the 
natural  efiect  of  the  mere  desire  to  escape  the  trouble  of  reforma- 
tion,— what  may  we  suppose  will  be  produceil  by  the  fear  of  los- 
ing all  the  power  and  profits  which  India  aflbrds  ?  Not  only  is 
the  whole  patronage  of  India,  in  general,  employed  for  ministe- 
rial support, — not  onlv  is  a  great  part  of  it  actually  under  mi- 
nisterial nomination, — but  the  East  India  House  has  votes  in 
Parliament  more  niunerous  than  it  would  be  easy  to  reckon ; 
which,  in  its  present  state  of  dependence,  are  sure  to  be,  on 
most  occasions,  at  the  nod  of  the  minister.  Is  it  at  all  reason- 
able, then,  to  su}>pose  that  any  ministiy  will  have  either  the 
fitrength  or  the  virtue,  voluntarily  to  fling  from  it  such  a  se- 
cure and  important  source  of  inlluence  as  tliis  ? 

As  to  the  interest  which  Directors,  and  those  who  arpire  to 
be  Directors,  have  in  the  existence  of  the  raoiiopoly,  it  is  pro- 
bably 
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babty  needless  to  say  any  thins^.  Tlie  management  of  the  con- 
cerns of  a  great  association,  is  itself  no  triiling  object  of  ambi-j- 
tion  ;  and  attended  with  no  slight  advantages  in  the  way  oi 
power,  vanity,  and  profit.  But  when  to  this  is  added  the  pa* 
tronage  of  an  immense  empire,  the  value  of  the  system  in  th< 
eyes  of  those  who  are  the  instruments  in  carrying  it  on,  musi 
appear  immense.  Even  if  tliey  feel  that  they  are  but  a  sort  of  in- 
struments in  the  liands  of  the  minister,  the  advantages  are  stil 
great.  To  be  selected  as  instruments  for  so  gi'eat  a  work,  wouk 
be  suincient  elevation  and  pride  to  most  Directors, — who,  if  thcj 
were  not  this,  would  probably  be  nothing. 

Those,  then,  who  are  satisfied  of  tlie  pernicions  effects  o, 
monopoly  in  general,  cannot  receive  with  too  nmch  suspicion 
and  distrust  the  arguments  that  are  oiiered  in  its  support  bj 
persons  under  the  influence  of  so  powerful  a  cause,  both  of  un- 
fairness and  delusion.  But  what,  hi  fact,  are  the  grounds  on 
which  this  monopoly  is  stiil  defended  ?  They  are  so  far  from  be-| 
ing  strong  and  convincing,  that  hardly  ever,  we  tliink,  was  f 
mistaken  system  maintained  on  so  weak  a  foundation.  Theii 
arguments  are  not  only  at  variance  with  all  the  established  prini 
dples  of  national  economy,  but  they  are  either  drawn  from  th< 
most  pitiful  errors,  or  are  addressed  to  tlie  most  wretched  pre- 
indices.  They  have  been,  moreover,  so  often  refuted  and  exi 
posed,  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  refutai 
tion  as  often  as  the  false  argument  is  repeated  with  a  chance  o: 
success,  could  make  us  subm.it  to  the  irksome  task  of  travelling 
over  so  hackncTcd  a  road.  We  shall,  for  our  own  sakes,  pasi 
over  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

One  of  the  arguments  on  which,  when  pressed  by  the  evii 
dence  of  the  miscliievous  effects  of  monopoly,  the  advocates  oj 
the  charter  haye  chiefly  relied,  is  the  assertion,  that  *  a  conne- 
'  xion  exists  between  tlie  commerce  and  the  revenue. '  Now^ 
in  the  first  place,  this  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  very  easily, 
nnderstood.  What  coimexion  exists  between  the  connnerce  anc 
the  revenue  ?  Could  the  taxes  not  be  collected  in  India,  un- 
less the  taxgatherers  were  merchants  ?  This  will  surely  not  be 
asserted ;  for  the  Directors  complain,  that  much  more  than 
they  ever  collect,  was  collected  formerly  by  sovereigns  who  wer< 
not  mercliants.  Could  not  the  commerce  be  carried  on  without 
the  revenue  ?  This  it  is  equally  impossible  to  assert;  because 
the  Company  itself  carried  it  on  longer  without  the  revenue, 
than  it  has  done  v^•ith  it ;  and  spoke  as  loftily  of  the  benefits 
clorived  by  it  to  tli^  nation  then,  as  it  speaks,  or  can  speak  now. 
If  the  commerce  car.not  now  be  carried  on  without  the  revenue, 
wiiat  is  tlie  reason  ?  Have  the  Company  no  other  capital  ?: 
I'his  may  be  true — and  is  certainly  too  nenr  the  truth,  with  re-; 
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garcl  to  the  .Company':  But  it  is  not  true  with  regard  to  the 
British  merchants, — who  are  ready*  with  large  capitals,  to  em- 
bark in  the  trade.  It  was  not  true  with  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, who,  before  the  fatal  disputes  about  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
carried  on  so  large  a  traflic  witli  India.  In  the  reasonings  of 
the  Company  on  this  alleged  connexion,  the  only  specific 
point  which  is  ever  presented,  is  the  remittance  of  the  surplus 
of  the  revenue.  The  sur{)lus  of  the  revenue,  they  say,  cannot 
be  remitted  but  by- means  of  the  monopoly'.  They  may  just  as 
well  assert  that  it  cannot  be  rejnitted  vvithout  a  Chairman,  a 
,Deputy  Chairman,  and  four-and-twenty  Directors.  There  is 
surely  no  natural  or  necessary  connexion  between  the  remittance 
of  money,  and  a  monopoly  oi  trade.  But  there  are  .  two  deci- 
■sive  answers  to  this  strange  assertion.  In  the  fii-st  place,  there 
is  no  surplus  of  revenue  to  remit ;  there  never  was  any ;  and, 
as  things  now  stand,  there  is  every  retison  to  tliink  that  there 
never  will  be  any.  In  the  second  place,  if  there  were  ever  so 
great  a  surplus,  a  King's  ship,  or  any  otlier  ship,  could  carry  it, 
if  in  the  shape  of  bullion ;  and  bills  of  exchange,  if  goods  to  a 
sufficient  amount  were  the  preferable  shape.  Adopt  the  doc- 
trine of  the  East  India  Company,  and  England  ought  to  have 
an  exclusive  corporation  for  carr^'ing  on  the  trade  to  Ireland, 
and  the  trade  to  Scotland  j  because  there,  too,  a  connexion  ex- 
ists between  the  commerce  and  tlie  revenue;  and  there,  too,  it 
might  as  well  be  said,  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  re- 
alized without  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  cases,  is  local  distance,  on  whicli  the 
circumstance  in  question  has  no  dependence.  If  no  monopoly, 
therefore,  is  necessary  for  realizing  the  surplus  of  revenue  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  for  the  very  same  reasons,  none  would 
be  necessary  for  realizing  it  (if  there  were  any)  from  India. 

Another  assertion  of  the  Company  is,  that  a  free  trade  cannot 
be  permitted, — because  a  free  trade  would  produce  colonization, 
—and  colonization  would  produce  inssurrection  and  revolt. 
Now,  supposing  the  last  branch  of  this  deduction  to  be  granted, 
tvhy,  wx  would  ask,  should  free  trade  lead  io  colonization  ? 
Trade  requires  but  few  agents  in  a  foreign  country.  A  iew  men 
of  capital,  or  their  agents,  and  a  few  clerks,  repairing  thitlier 
to  make  a  fortune,  and  return,  could  not  well  colonize  a  coun- 
try already-  overpeopled.  As  for  handicrafts  and  labourers,  there 
are  three  good  reasons  why  any  influx  of  them  need  not  be 
dreaded.  In  the  first  place,  they  carinot  afford  the  expense  of 
the  voyage; — in  the  next  place,  the  wages  of  labour  in  India 
are  so  low,  that  they  would  be  immense  losers  by  the  emigration  ; 
—and,  in  the  third  place,  the  climate  and  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  people  are  so  diiilTent  from  their-  own,  that 
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their  condition  would  be  wretched.  In  these  circumstances,  t 
tiilk  of  colonization  becomino-  danjrerous,  by  the  admixture  ( 
Britons,  in  a  counti-y  containing  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants- 
nmong  whom,  for  centuries,  the  Britons  could  hardly  form 
distin<ru's|iable  ingredient — is  really  ludicrous. 

In  fact,  wherever  plain  good  sense  has  been  applied  to  th 
subject,  free  from  the  misleading  influence  of  personal  interest 
the  absurdity  of  all  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  colonizatio] 
has  sufliciently  appeared.  Lord  CornwaDis  saw  it  distinctly 
and,  in  contemplating  freedom  of  trade  to  India,  as  that  whici 
not  only  ought  to  happen,  but  that  which,  in  fact,  would,  to 
appearance,  very  soon  happen,  he  declared,  that  nothing  wa 
wanting  but  arrangements  for  a  tolerable  administration  of  jus 
lice,  to  render  all  the  colonization  which  would  ensue,  in  t\i 
highc  St  degree  advantageous.  In  his  minute  in  council,  of  th 
11th  of  February  1793  (one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  his 
government),  on  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  India,  he  says,  '  Should  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  be- 

*  tween  this  country  and  Britain  be  withdrawn,    or  lessened, 

*  it  will  create  a  further  necessity  for  strengthening  the  hands  of 

*  justice.     The  idea  of  the  agents  of  Europeans,  or  the  officers 

*  of  government,  being  able  to  commit  oppression  with  impunity, 

*  must  be  eradicated.    The  people  will  then  feel  themselves  secure 

*  in  their  persons  and  property  ;  and  a  spirit  of  industry  will  ani- 

*  mate  both  the  manuiacurer  and  the  cultivator  of  the  land.     7'/# 

*  agents  of  European  traders  may  then  pervade  every  part  of  the 

*  country  ixithcait  mjunj  to  the  people ,-  and  it  will  be  enriched, 

*  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  demands  for  its  produce 

*  and  manufactures.  '     2d.  Bep.  by  Sel.  Com.  1810,  p.  108. 

After  such  a  hint  as  this,  the  Directors  cannot  pretend  to  be 
taken  at  iniawares.  If  the  very  highest  of  their  own  servants 
are  so  deeply  impressed  with  these  opinions,  they  may  form  a 
judgment  of  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 

The  authority  of  I^ord  WcUesley  is,  to  the  honour  of  his 
judgment  and  trankness,  clearly  and  strongly  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question.  In  arguing  with  the  .directors  the  question  of 
indulgences  to  private  ti*ade,  he  was  led  to  consider  tlieir  objec- 
tion drawn  from  the  pretended  danger  of  colonization.  He 
turns  it  to  their  eye  on  all  its  sides  ;  and  exposes  its  futility,  in 
every  suppoj-eable  state  of  circumstances.  He  shows,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Government,  whethei'  in  the  hands  of  the  Company 
or  in  any  other  hands,  are  not  destroyed  by  granting,  whether 
more  or  less  of  the  freedom  of  trade.  He  concludes  with  a  re- 
iHark  which  is  but  too  often  applicable  to  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
pany.    *  It  is  remarkable, '  he  says,  *  that  the  principle  which 
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*  has  hitherto  regulated  the  commercial  intercourse  between  In- 

*  dia  and  England  (i,  e,  the  monopoly  principle)  has  actually 

*  occasioned  the  very  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  avert. 
The  operation  of  this  erroneous  priucijile  (i.  e.  the  monopoly 
principle)  has  forced  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe  from 

*  a  channel  in  which  it  could  have  been  controlled  and  regulat- 
ed without  difficulty,  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations,  where 
it  cannot,  without  considerable  difficulty,  be  subjected  to  any 

*  degree  of  control,  regulation  or  restraint.  The  same  mib- 
taken  policy  has  invited  from  Europe  and  America  adven- 
turers of  every  description  ;  and  by  the  number  and  activity 
of  these  foreign  agents,  has  menaced  the  foundations  of  yoiu* 
commercial  and  political  interests  throughout  every  part  of 
Asia,  and  even  within  your  own  dominions. ' — *  It  does  not,  *" 

he  adds,  *  appear  probable  that  any  increase  of  the  prirate  Bri- 

*  tish  trade  of  India  would  necessarily  produce  a  proportional 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  Bj'itish  agents  resorting  to 
your  dominions  ;  the  British  merchants  now  resident  in  India 
being  equal  to  the  conduct  of  much  more  extensive  concerns, 
and  likely  to  be  employed  by  persons  engaged  in  commercial 
concerns  at  home,  who  might  easily  conduct  their  operations 
with  India  through  those  British  subjects  actually  established 
within  your  dominions.  On  the  other  hand,  foreigners  ge- 
nerally deal  directly  with  the  natives,  or  with  foreign  houses 
of  agency. '  * 
If  we  were  not  unaccountably  disposed,  indeed,  to  consider* 

every  thing  in  India  as  an  exception  to  what  holds  in  all  other' 
places,  we  should  scarcely  require  authority  for  so  very  plain  a 
proposition.  Docs  it  follow,  because  Britain  opens  her  ports 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  Britain  is  inundated 
with  foreigners,  or  colonized  by  all  the  diilerent  nations  who 
flock  to  her  shores  ?  No :  The  people  of  the  different  na- 
tions who  trade  with  her,  hardly  ever  have  any  concern  with 
more  than  a  few  mercantile  houses  at  her  tiading  sea-ports ; 
because  it  is  the  interest  of  individuals  to  have  i-eady  at  these 
sea-ports  the  goods  for  which  foreigners  present  a  demand  ; 
nd  because  tlie  foreigners  obtain  thum  cheaper  from  these 
merchants,  than  by  employing  agents  to  collect  them  up  and 
down  the  country  for  themselves.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that 
the  causes  which  produce  these  effects  in  England,  must  pro- 
dtice  them  in  India.  Nay,  in  tliis  latter  country,  a  free 
tirade  would  have  the  immediate  cUect  of  diminishing  the  num- 
r  of  Europeans  now  employed  in  collecting  and  preparing  the 
investment,  and  of  throwuig  a  nuich  greater  proportion  of  the 

commercial 

*  Letter  from  the  Governor-General  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
J^ted  Fort  William,  80th  September  1800,  parag.  til  to  67. 
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commercial  labour  into  the  Jiands  of  the  natives.  The  grci 
saving  of  expense  that  would  accompany  the  substitution,  woul 
alone  ensure  its  universal  adoption :  Nor  is  it  possible  to  a< 
count  for  the  employment  of  so  many  Europeans  in  this  branc 
of  the  Company's  service,  without  taking  into  cbnsideratio 
i}(\Q  patronage  and  appointments  that  aie  thus  provided  for  it 
t^ependants.  A  free  trade,  therefore,  would  obviously  have  th 
effect  of  diminishing,  instead  of  increasing,  the  European  po 
pulation.  And  here,  again,  we  have  an  exemplification 
Lord  Wellesley's  striking  remark,  that  the  Company's  exp 
dients  are  apt  to  produce  the  very  consequences  which  the 
pretend  that  it  is  their  wish  to  avoid. 

Capital  is  the  instrument  of  trade.     Without  capital,  the 
is  no  such  thing  as  trade  ;  aud  trade  is  always,  ccsteris  parihiis, 
in  exact  proportion  to  capital.     But  J^rd  Wellesley  says,  *  I'he 
*■  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  British  territories  in   India 

*  have  increased  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  amount  which 

*  the  capital  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  Company's  in- 

*  vestment  can  embrace.'  *  How  cruel,  then,  is  the  treat- 
ment of  our  Indian  subjects,  if  this  inadequate  capital  is  all  that 
we  will  allow  to  approach  them  !  How  absurd  our  policy,  if 
we  allow  the  capital  of  foreigners  to  employ  itself  without  limi- 
tation in  this  productive  field,  while  we  rigidly  exclude  from  il 
our  own  !  In  a  very  remarkable  document,  the  Third  Report 
from  the  Special  Committee  of  Directors  on  the  Private  Trade, 
in  March  1802,  the  Company  declared  themselves  absolutely 
without  resources  for  trade.  '  The  Company's  investment,  * 
!?ay  they,  '  has  been  usually  provided  from  three  sources — Sur- 

*  plus  revenue,  which  is  now  absorbed  by  the  state ; — the  for- 

*  tunes  of  individuals  to  be  remitted  home  ; — and  the  sale  of  the 

*  Europe  exports  in  India.     As  the  private  traders  have  inter- 

*  cepted  the  second,  and  forestalled  the  third,  it  is  but  just, 

*  on  belialf  of  the  Company,  to  call  on  them  to  point  out  what 
'  still  remains. '  f  With  submission,  we  think  it  v/ould  be  a 
very  unreasonable  call.  What  possible  concern  have  the  pri- 
vate traders  in  finding  resources  for  tlie  Company  ?  But  a  very 
reasonable  observation  on  the  part  of  the  traders,  and  of  the 
nation  at  large,  would  be,  that  if  the  East  India  Company  are 
without  resources  for  carrying  on  the  Indian  trade,  the  more 
reason  there  is  that  others  should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  it. 

Of  the  incapacity  of  the  Company  to  carry  on  the  trade  to 
India,  Lord  Wellesley  presented  them  with  a  pretty  forcible 
proof  in  1800.  '  From  the  accompanying  statements,'  says 
his  Lordship,  '  Your  Elonourable  Court  will  observe,  that  the 

*  trade 

*  Letter^  vi  sunrti,  par.  31,  f  Report,  p.  22. 
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trade  of  America  and  Portugal,  with  the  port  of  Calcutta  alone, 
in  1799-1800,  amounted  to — imports  8,181,005  Sicca  rupees-^ 
exports  7,130,^72  Sicca  rupees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
ports of  the  British  subjects  in  the  year  1799-1800,  amounted 
only  to  4,787,101  Sicca  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  6,766,649.  * 
It  thus  appears,  that  the  resources  of  the  Company  are  not  ade- 
quate to  one  half  of  the  trade  actually  carried  on, — not  to  speak 
of  what  uiight  easily  be  carried  on. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1 799,  Mr  Dundas  (the  late  Lord 
Melville)  admitted,  in  his  budget  speech  on  tlie  12th  of  March, 
that  the  Company  were  so  completely  stript  of  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  the  trade,  tliat  '  the  purchase  of  investments  had  been 

*  made  principally  by  money  raised  on  loans  at  a  high  rate  of 

*  interest,  from  which  the  debts  in  India  had  increased  beyond 

*  all  reasonable  bounds. '  f  In  the  year  1800,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, he  said,  that  *  the  great  supply  by  i^hich  the  trad^  had 

*  been  carried,  ouy  was  from  loans,  which  would  appear  in  tlie  ad- 

*  dition  made  to  the  debts.  '  X  ^^^  ^  there  has  been  a  regu- 
lar deficit  in  the  finances  of  the  Company  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  it  follows,  without  any  further  proof  in  detail,  that 
the  commerce  must  have  been  every  year  supported  by  the 
same  ruinous  expedient.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Investment  has  diminished. 

We  have  already  exhibited  an  account.  Containing  the  a- 
mount  of  the  Company's  Indian  investment.     The  following  is 
a  statement  of  the  profit  and  loss  on  that  investment. 
Year.  Profit,  Loss, 

179S-9 ^298,014.........^ — 

I7i>9-1800 413,765 

1800-1 533,674 

I  1801-2 746,851.........    

1802-3 301,759 — - — 

1803-4 115,393 

1804-5 92,186 

1805-6 11,472 

1806-7 — -..; 264,288  § 

^Such  is  the  prosperous  result  of  the  Company's  import  trade 
from  their  own  dominions.  With  regard  to  their  exports,  they 
content  themselves,  in  the  same  memorable  document,  with  a 
general  declaration,  that    *  it  is  well  known,   that  since   the 

*  commencement  of  the  war  in  1793,  they  have  in  general  lost 

*  by  them. 'f     But  a  trade  which  exhibits  such  a  picture  of 

VOL.  XIX.  NO.  37.  Q  profit 

-» -— , f 1 

*  Letter,  ut  supra,  par.  35,  36. 

f  See  his  Speech,  as  given  at  great  length,  and  with  authoritative 
teictness,  in  die  Asiatic  An.  Reg.  vol.  1. — Proceedings  in  Pari.  p.  1 14. 
u    t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  20. 

3  Exposition,  &c.  ut  supra,  No.  (A)  p.  29.  f  Ibid.  p.  2. 
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profit  and  loss,  and  whi- h  is  carried  on  upon  a  capital  totally 
borrowed,  at  a  large  interest,  is  surely  a  most  unpromising- 
concern.  Yet  though  the  Company  lost  by  their  exports,  it  is 
clear  that  merchants  of  other  nations,  trading  without  a  mono- 
poly, could  gain ;  since,  by  the  statement  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
which  we  have  inserted  above,  the  cargoes  voluntarily  car- 
ried to  Calcutta  by  the  Americans  and  Portuguese,  exceed- 
ed the  cargoes  they  carried  back ;  and  nearly  doubled,  in  the 
same  year,  the  amount  of  imports  into  that  province,  by  all  de* 
scriptions  of  British  subjects. 

The  truth  is,  howev  er,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  Di- 
erectors  of  a  joint  stock  concern  should  ever  trade  on  the  terms  of 
private  merchants.  Whatever  advantage  tlie  private  merchant  may 
gain  in  saving  expense,  in  saving  time,  by  the  utmost  vigilance,  by 
the  severest  labour,  by  the  keenest  pursuit  of  information, — is  all 
his  own  advantage.  He  is  therefore  prompted  to  make  all  those 
exertions,  and  submit  to  all  those  privations  on  which  success  in 
business*  essentially  depends.  The  gains  of  a  joint  stock  concern, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  gains  of  the  proprietors ;  and  a  very  small 
share  of  them,  at  best,  the  gains  of  the  Directors.  The  Direc- 
tors have,  therefore,  no  adequate  interest  to  make  those  ex- 
ertions which  success  in  trade  requires ;  but  they  have  an  inter- 
est in  so  managing  the  joint  concern,  as  to  make  it, 'if  possible, 
useful  to  themselves,  though,  by  that  means,  less  productive  to 
the  owners  of  stock.  The  ways  of  obtaining  such  oblique  ad- 
vantages are  innumerable.  One  of  them,  and  that  a  standing 
and  remarkable  one,  is  the  increase  of  patronage,  the  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Company, 
and  increasing  their  emoluments.  These  emoluments,  of  which 
the  disposal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  are,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  their  emoluments.  In  all  purchases,  too,  made  by  the 
Company,  the  Directors,  if  they  do  not  make  them  from  them- 
selves, in  their  separate  character  of  private  merchants,  (and 
there  are  various  ways  of  doing  this  in  secure  privacy),  can  of- 
ten make  them  from  some  friend  or  relation  ;  or  from  some  deal- 
er, who  will  grant  a  favour  in  his  turn  for  a  favour  received,  and 
in  regard  to  whose  price  it  may  not  be  adviseable  to  be  very 
severe.  When,  to  these  causes  of  bad  management,  are  added 
the  avocations,  or  rather  the  overwhehning  load  of  business,  a- 
rising  from  the  government  of  a  great  empire,  who  does  not  see 
that  commercial  prosperity,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  th^ 
Company,  is  a  moral  impossibility  ?  Set  the  British  cabinet  i 
the  head  of  a  great  mercantile  concern,  and  what  sort  of  mi 
nai^ement  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  ?  -^ 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  language  which  has  been  held  bj 
Chairmen,  and  other  fimctionaries,  at  different  times.     In  1 80( 
when  Lord  Morpeth,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  exhibite 
die  large  deficit  in  the  Company's  finances,  and  when  an  ^c 
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nourable  member  hinted  something  about  the  necessity  they 
would  be  under  of  coming  to  a  loan,  the  allegation  was  treated 
as  a  gross  calumny — as  an  unfounded  defamation  —as  an  impu- 
tation higlily  injurious  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  Company. 

*  Lord  Morpeth  wished  to  know  upon  what  authority  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  stated,  that  a  loan  would  be  wanted  for  the  India  Com- 
pany ?  He  certainly  had  made  no  such  statement,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  Company's  affairs ;  nor  did  he  hear  any  such  thing  men- 
tioned by  any  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  In  that  House. 

*  Mr  Grant  also  disclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  the  re- 
prei^ntation  of  their  affairs  made  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  which 
he  could  not  suffer  to  pass  uncontradicted.  He  knew  nothing  of  any 
loan  proposed  or  desired  by  the  Company  : — they  stood  not  in  need 
of  such  assistance  ;  nor  did  he  hear  any  thing  of  any  such  proposi- 
tion with  which  their  authority  or  wishes  were  connected.  '  * 

This  was  on  the  16th  of  July  1806.  On  the  26th  of  April  1808, 
Mr  Grant  *  presented  a  petition  from  the  East  India  Company, 
stating  the  various  expenses  the  Company  had  been  obliged  to  incur, 
and  praying  that  1,200,000/.  due  to  the  Company  by  Government, 
might  be  paid  them  ;  and  that  a  further  sum  might  be  advanced  hy 
Via^  ofloaut — making  in  all  2,100,000/. '  f 

With  regard  to  the  1,200,000/,  here  coolly  set  down  as  a  debt 
due  to  the  Company,  it  was,  in  truth,  a  disallowed  claim.     In 

1808,  the  accounts  between  the  public  and  the  Company  were  re- 
ferred to  th6  Select  Committee,  who  reported  that  J,. o 00,000/. 
was  the  bsdance  due  to  the  Company.  J  This  balance  was  paid; 
and  Mr  Dundas,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  de- 
clared, that  the  account  between  the  Company  and  the  public 
was  closed.  §  The  Company,  however,  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  this  adjustment ; — and,  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary settlement,  present  their  disallowed  claim  as  a  debt. 
The  entire  sum  of  2,400,000/.  was,  in  truth,  a  loan;  of  which, 
however,  it  was  wished,  we  see,  that  only  one  half  should  be  at 
the  credit  of  the  Company.  In  1807,  a  petition  was  presented 
for  leave  to  increase  the  bond  debts  of  the  Company — that  is,  to 
borrow  money  on  their  bonds  ; — and  the  increase,  so  made,  is 
stated  to  have  been  2,572,875/.  on  the  1  st  of  March  1 808.  ^     In 

1809,  the  1,500,000/.  paid  by  Government  in  name  of  balance 
on  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts,  with  the  issue  of  756,700/.  of 

fl  bonds,  supplied  the  deficiency.     In  the  year  1810,   a  new  peti- 

i  tion  was  presented  ;  and  a  new  loan  of  a  million  and  a  half  for 

tlie  Company  was  raised  on  Exchequer  bills.     In  the  year  1 8 1 1 , 

another  petition  was  presented,  exhibiting  a  deficit  for  that  year 

Q2 of 

*  Proceedings  in  Parliament. — Asiatic  An.  Reg.  1806,  p.  287. 
t  Ibid,  for  1808,  p.  410. 

X  First  Report  from  the  Select  Committee,  1808. 
J  Cobbett's  Pari.  Debates,  vol.  xiv.  p.  972. 
f  Exposition,  &c.  tit  supra,  p.  29. 
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of  2,038,948/.— and  a  new  loan  of  2,000,000/.  was  permitted 
to  be  raised  on  the  Company's  bonds.  It  thus  appears  that  a 
supply  of  about  2,000,000/.  annually,  from  the  people,  whom 
they  exclude  from  a  share  of  the  India  trade,  is  absolutely  ne 
cessary  to  keep  the  Company  afloat.  Since  1807,  they  have  re 
ceived,  on  their  own  or  Parliamentary  account,  about  '■  0,OOG,OOC 
of  the  money  of  the  British  people ; — and,  in  the  estimate  of  th( 
payments  and  receipts  for  the  year,  1  st  March  1 8 1 1  to  st  Marcl 
1812,  the  deficit  is  stated  at  3,531,673/.  *— Such  is  the  suppori 
the  nation  is  deriving  from  its  East  India  empire  ! 

Under  these  extraordinary  payments  at  home,  has  there  been 

a  surplus,  for  the  liquidation  of  debt  abroad  ?     There  has  beer 

a  positive  deficiency  :  -  The  revenues  of  India  have  not  suffices 

for  the  expenses  ot  India.  j 

Year,  Net  Dejiciency, 

1807-8 .^370,341 

1808-9 J3l,281 

1809-JO (estimate).  .  .  119,806 
The  utmost  that  such  heavy  demands  upon  the  home  ti'easurj 
has  been  able  to  efiect,  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  deficit  in  In« 
dia.  It  was  in  1806-7,  the  yeai'  before  the  loans  in  England, 
3,253,981/. ;  f  audit  would  have  continued  as  great,  but  foi 
the  extraordinary  sums  extracted  from  the  people  of  England. 

One  great  cause  of  those  oppressive  demands  upon  the  hom< 
exchequer,  was  that  part  of  the  Indian  debt,  payment  of  whici 
was  demandable,  at  the  option  of  the  creditor,  in  London 
Great  efforts  have  been  making  to  extinguiish  that  option, 
loan  was  opened,  at  an  interest  of  8  per  cent.,  the  same  inte- 
rest as  that  of  the  optional  loans.  It  was  chiefly  desired  that  th( 
Optional  debts  should  be  subscribed  to  the  new  loan ;  and  foi 
this  purpose  they  were  received  at  par ;  and  certain  accommc 
dations,  which  were  supposed  of  great  importance  in  remitting 
the  interest  of  the  new  loan,  were  presented  as  a  bomts.  This 
had  its  effect.  By  the  amount  of  the  optional  debts  subscribed, 
with  that  of  the  cash  received  on  the  same  grounds,  and  em- 
ployed in  paying  off  the  optional  debts,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  was  rendered  payable  only  in  India.  The  Com- 
pany, however,  knew  not  when  to  stop.  The  success  of  this 
measure  stimulated  them  to  another.  They  now  opened  a  loan 
for  the  reduction  of  interest  from  8  to  6  per  cent.  This  is  a 
proceeding  which,  by  the  best  accounts  we  have  yet  received,  (for 
we  have  not  received  any  that  are  very  full  and  explanatory),  has 
been  much  worse  than  unsuccessful;  for  it  has  created  the  high- 
est nlarm,  disgust  and  disaffection.  It  has  created  what  may 
be  called  a  complete  run  upon  the  Company  ;  and  it  is  affirmed, 

*  East  India  Annual  Revenue  Accounts,  May  1811,  p.  57. 
f  Exposition  of  the  Company's  Revenues,  utsiij)ra,  p.  71. 
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that  not  another  shilling  demandable  in  England  will  be  left 
ibr  payment  in  India.  In  conformity  with  tliis  information,  it 
is  stated,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Company,  that  in  the  year 
ending  1st  May  1810,  no  subscription  of  debts  whatever  had 
been  obtained.  * 

We  here  close  abruptly  these  few  remarks  on  the  finances  and 
trade  of  India;  and  we  have  been  induceti  to  press  them  at  this  time 
on  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  by  tlie  recollection,  that  a  crisis 
is  fast  approaching,  when  we  must  make  our  election  between  the 
present  or  a  different  system.  To  let  such  ftn  opportunity  pass 
away,  without  any  attempt  at  reformation,  will  not  merely  be 
shameful.  Things  are  now  come  to  that  pass,  when  the  evils 
of  mismanagement  will  not  be  negative.  The  important  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  the  Government  of  India,  will  occupy  us 
on  another  occasion. 

QUARTERLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

From  Augmi  to  November  1811. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

An  historical  and  descriptive  Account  of  the  four  Species  of  Pe- 
ruvian Sheep.     By  W.  Walton.     8vo.     8s. 

On  the  Name  and  Origin  of  the  Merino  Breed  of  Sheep.     2s. 

Report  upon  the  Farm  of  T.  Greg  esq  at  Coles,  Hertfordshire.    2s. 

The  Economy  of  the  Barn  ;  or,'^a  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer 
and  an  Economist,  on  the  Separation  and  Preservation  of  Corn.  By 
W.  Lester.     4to.     \l  Is. 

ARTS  (fine.) 

Versailles,  Paris,  and  St  Dennis  ;  or,  a  Series  of  Views,  from 
Drawings  made  on  the  Spot,  illustrative  of  the  Capital  of  France. 
By  J.  C.  Nattes.     Folio.     10/.  10s. 

Londina  lUustrata.     No.  X. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  latter  Years  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
C.  J.  Fox.     By  J.  B.  Trotter  esq.  his  Private  Secretary.     8vo.    14s. 

Histoire  des  Femmes  Fran9oIses  les  plus  celebres,  et  de  leur  In- 
fluence sur  la  Litterature  Fran^oise.  Par  Mad.  de  Genlis.  2  vol. 
12mo.     10s. 

The  Life  of  Sir  R.  Whittington,  lent,  four  times  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  By  the  Author  of  the  Life  of  George  Barnwell.  Fools- 
cap 8vo.     3s. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  Surabell,  late  Wells,  of  the  Theatres  Royal, 
Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  and  Haymarket.  Written  by  herself. 
3  vol.  12mo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caesars.  By  Eliza  Rogers-  With  an 
Atlas,  containing  Ten  Maps  (seven  finely  coloured.)     5  vol.  Svo. 

3?.  13s.  6d. ^ 

""♦"East  India  An.  Rev.  Accounts,  May  1811,  p.  33*  ~ 
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CLASSICS. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus  et  Tyrtaeiis.  Translated  from  th< 
Greek,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele.     2  vol.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Criseos  Griesbachianae  in  Novum  Testamentum  Synopsis.  Edidi^ 
Josephus  White,  S.  T.  P.  Lingg.  Heb.  et  Arab.  Prof,  in  Academii 
Oxonifnsi,  et  ^dis  Christi  Canonicus.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

p.  Virgilius  Maro,  in  usum  Scholarum.  Ex  Editione  Chr.  Gott 
Heynii.  Excisis  Disquitionibus,  Excursibus,  et  Notarum  iis,  qu2 
Puerorum  usibus  minus  accommodatse  videbantur.    8vo.    10s.  bourn' 

Euripidis  Orestes  ad  fidem  M^i^uscriplorum  emendata  et  brevibi 
notis  emendationum  potissimum  rationes  reddentibus  instructa.     Ii 
usum  studioiae  juventutis.     Edidit  Ricardus  Porson,  A.  M.  Graeci 
rum  Literarum  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor.     8vo.     3s.  sewed." 

DRAMA. 

Any  Thing  New  ;  a  Musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.  By  J.  Pococl 
esq.     2s. 

The  Boarding-House ;  or,  Five  Hours  at  Brighton.  By  S.  BeasJ 
ley,  junior,  esq       2s. 

One  o'clock ;  or,  the  Knight  and  the  Wood  Demon ;  a  granc 
Musical  Romance,  in  Three  Acts.     By  M.  G.  Lewis.     2s.  6d. 

Darkness  Visible.     By  Theodore  Hook.     2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The  New  Pocket  Encyclopsedia,  or  Elements  of  useful  Knowledge^ 
methodically  arranged  ;  designed  for  the  higher  Classes  in  Schools 
and  for  young  Persons  in  general.     By  J.  Millard.     12mo.     8s. 

Dix's  Juvenile  Atlas,  containing  Forty-four  Maps,  with  plain  Di- 
rections for  copying  them  ;  designed  for  Junior  Classes.  4-10.  10s. 
€d. ;  or  full  coloured,  14s. 

The  young  Scholar's  New  Guide  to  Arithmetic.  By  J.  Barnes. 
12mo.     23. 

Exercises  on  the  different  Parts  of  Speech  of  the  Spanish  Lan- 
guage ;  in  Three  Parts.     By  T.  G.  Ferand.     5s.  6d. 

Cosha  ;  or,  Dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit  Language.  By  Amera 
Senha.     By  H  T.  Colebrooke  esq.     4to.     51.  5s. 

A  Treatise  concerning  the  Permutations  of  Letters  in  the  Arabic 
Language.     Translated  from  the  Persian,  by  R.  Tytler,  M.  D.    1 6s. 

The  Tutor's  Key  to  the  3000  Questions  contained  in  the  Univer- 
sal Preceptor,  the  Grammars  of  Geography  and  Chemistry,  Brown's 
Questions  on  the  New  Testament,  and  Adair's  Questions  on  Gold- 
smith's History  of  England.     3s.  6d. 

Barrow's  500  Questions  on  the  New  Testament,  for  the  Use  of  all 
Schools  in  which  the  Christian  Religion  is  taught.     1  s. 

Adair's  500  Questions  on  Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  for 
the  Use  of  Schools.     Is 

A  new  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  By  J. 
Fen  wick.     12mo.     2s.  Gd. 

An  Analysis  of  a  new  System  of  General  Education,  in  which 
the  Lancasterian  Principles  are  discussed  and  enlarged,  in  a  Project 
for  the  Erection  of  a  grand  Public  Academy  at  Glasgow.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  half-bound. 
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A  Guide  to  Trade  5  or,  a  new  Exercise  Book,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.     By  J.  Mercator.     1 2mo.     2s. 

The  Universal  Piece  Writer ;  the  Reader  and  Reciter.  A  Col- 
lection of  detached  Moral  Sentences,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  designed 
for  weekly  or  occasional  Specimens  of  Penmanship,  in  the  four  hands 
usually  practised  in  Schools.     By  J.  Blake.     8vo.     7s. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  comprising  a  Portion  of 
the  Elements  of  Arabic  Inflexion,  together  with  some  Observations 
on  the  Structure  of  both  ;  considered  with  reference  to  thePiinciples 
ef  general  Grammar.  By  M.  Lumsden,  LL.  D.  2  vol.  foolscap 
folio.     4/.  -is.  sewed. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  Dominion  of  Wales.  By  N. 
Carlisle      ^to.     Si  3s. 

The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  ;  or.  Original  Delineations, 
topographical,  historical,  and  descriptive,  of  each  County.  In  11 
vol.  demy  8vo.     12/.  ;     royal  19/  4s. 

Sketches,  civil  aod  military,  of  the  Island  of  Java  and  its  inter- 
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Batavia ;  taken  from  Voyages  between  1768  and  1810.  By  a 
Dutch  Admiral  and  French  General.     8vo. 
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The  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  or  a  View  of  the  History  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  of  the  Politics,  Commerce,  and  Literature,  of  Asia. 
Vol   XI.    For  the  year  1800      8vo.     21s. 

History  of  the  Worthies  of  England  endeavoured.  By  F.  Fuller, 
D.  D.     New  Edition.     2  vol.     4to.     5l.  5s. 

Patriarchal  Times,  or  the  Land  of  Canaan  ;  a  Figurative  His- 
tory, in  Seven  Bonks.     By  Miss  O'Keefe.     2  vol.     lOs. 

Historical  Account  of  the  reign  of  George  I  XL  By  W.  Ticken. 
Is.  6d. 

Pastime  of  the  Pesple,  or  Chronicles  of  divers  Realms,  and  most 
especially  the  Realm  of  England.  By  J.  Rastile.  New  Edition. 
4to.     21  2s. 

An  Essay  towards  attaining  a  true  idea  of  the  Character  and 
Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  M.  Towgood.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

Historical  Inquiries,  concerning  Forests  and  Forest  Laws ;  with 
Topographical  remarks  upon  the  Ancient  and  Modem  State  of  the 
New  Forest,  in  the  County  of  Southampton.  By  Percival  Lewis 
esq.  F.  A.  S  ;  with  a  Map  and  Plate.     4to.     \l  lis.  6d. 

A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology.  By  W.  Hales,  D.  D.  Vol.  II. 
4to.     4/.  4  s. 

LAW. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Circumstances  which  caused  and  attended  the 
Trial  of  the  Reverend  R.  Bingham,  B.  A.     Written  by  himself.    4s. 

A  View  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  the  His- 
tory of  its  Ancient  Constitution,  Legislative  Government,  and  ex- 
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\  '^/eatise  on  various  Branches  oi  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland. 
By  J  Burnet  esq.  Advocate.  One  vol.  4 to. ;  price  Si.  3s.  in  boards. 
—  ;  ,s  w<iik  consists  of  Two  Parts;  the  first  comprehends  a  Dis- 
sertation on  Homicide,  on  Forgery,  and  the  various  other  branches 
c^  the  crimen  Juki ;  and  on  several  of  the  offences  against  Property, 
that  are  usually  made  the  subject  of  Prosecution  and  Trial  in  this 
Country.  The  Second  Part  comprehends,  among  other  matters,  a 
Treatise  on  tlie  I)octrine  of  Accession  to  Crimes  ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Act  1701,  *  regarding  Wrongous  Imprisonment  and  undue 
Delay  in  Trials ; '  and  a  full  Dissertation  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,, 
as  applicable  to  Crimes.  The  whole  illustrated  by  various  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  particularly  those  that  have  been  pronounc- 
ed within  the  last  SO  years.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Ar- 
guments of  Counsel,  and  Opinions  delivered  by  the  Court,  in  some 
pf  the  leading  Cases  that  are  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  work  ; 
together  with  various  extracts  from  the  Records  of  Justiciary, 

A  full  Report  of  the  Cases,  the  King  v.  De  Yonge,  and  the 
King  V,  Wright ;  and  of  the  arguments  of  the  Counsel,  with  the 
Judgment  delivered  thereon.     By  J.  King  esq. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,  respecting  the  claim 
to  the  Berkeley  Peerage,  as  taken  before  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
in  1811  ;  to  which  are  added,  Fac-similes  of  tlie  Banns  and  Register 
of  the  Marriage.  Extracted  from  the  Parish  Books  of  Berkeley. 
8vo.     9s. 

The  Trial  of  an  Action  for  Damages,  brought  by  H.  Verelstesq. 
against  Major  P.  Staple,  for  Adultery  with  Elizabeth  Verelst  his 
Wife,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  June  6.  1811.     3s.  6d 

A  "treatise  on  the  Law  of  Venders  and  Purchasers  of  Personal 
Property  ;  considered  chiefly  with  a  View  to  Mercantile  Transac- 
tions     By  G.  Ross  esq.     Svo.     12s. 

The  Trial  of  Arthur  Hodge  esq.  of  the  Island  of  Tortola,  April 
99.  1811,  for  the  Murder  of  his  Negro  Slaves.  Taken  in  Short- 
hand by  A,  M.  Belisario  esq.     3s.  6d. 

A  Report  of  the  Judgment  delivered  in  the  Consistorial  Court, 
Doctors'  Commons,  .July  16.  1811,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  Scott, 
Chancellor  of  the  Plocese,  in  the  Cause  of  Dalrymple  the  Wife  a- 
gainst  Dalrymple  the  Husband  ;  with  an  Appendix.  By  J.  Dod- 
son,  LL.  D.     8vo.     9s. 

Abstract  of  the  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  Eng- 
land, July  1811.     6d. 

Two  Treatises  on  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Colebrooke  esq.  In  royal 4to.  \L  lis.  6d.  in  boards.  Cal- 
cutta printed,  1810. 

Present  State  of  the  Debtor  and  Creditor  Law  ;  being  an  Essay 
on  the  Effect  of  Imprisonment ;  or,  a  Consideration  of  Creditors' 
Rights  and  Debtors'  Wrongs :  containing  an  Analysis  of  the  Report 
of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Imprisonment  for  Civil  Debt;  with  an 
Abstract  of  Lord  Redesdale's  Bill,  and  other  Measures,  proposed 
to  effect  Amendments.  By  W.  Minchin  esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  of 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Tobago. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Republic  of  Letters,  in  behalf  of  injured  Sci- 
ence, from  the  Opinions  and  Proceedings  of  some  modern  Authors 
pf  Elements  of  Geometry.     By  G.  Douglas.     8vo.     3s. 

Mathematical  Lectures.     By  Rev.  B,  Bridge.     2  vol.   8vo      15s. 

A  compendious  and  practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction,  Pro- 

rties  and  Analogies  of  the  Three  Conic  Sections.     By  tlie  Rev.- 
Bridge.     8vo-     5s 

Directions  for  sailing  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  China,  New 
Holland,  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  tiie  interjacent  Ports.  By  J. 
Horsburgh,  F.  R  8      Part  L     4to.     2^.  5s. 

>  T  .ivn  Account  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  carried  on  by  order 
of  the  Master-General  of  his  Majesty's  Ordnance,  in  the  Years 
1800,  1,  3,  4;  5,  6,  7  and  8-  By  Lieut..Col.  W.  Mudge,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  F.  R.  S-  and  Capt.  Thcmas  Colby,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.     Vol.  UI.      4.to.     2L  2s. 

Davis's  Gentleman*s  Matheniatical  Companion,  No.  15,  for  1812, 
containing  Poetry,  Mathematics,  &c.     2s.  6d.  sewed. 

White's  Astronomical  Tables,  for  the  Years  1780 — ^3;  being  an 
Ephemcris  for  those  Years,  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  study 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy.     2s.  each  Year. 

Elemtnts  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane  Trigo- 
metry  ;  with  an  Appendix,  and  copious  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
by  John  Lesslie,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.     Second  edition,  improved  and  enlarged.  12s. 

MEDICINE      SURGERY,    &C. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gullet,  the  Stomach,  and 
Intestines.  By  A.  Monro  jun.  M.D.  F.R.S.  E.  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  Illustrated  with  21  Engravings, 
by  Heath,  Meadows,  Woolneth,  &c.  from  the  original  Drawings 
pf  Mr  Fyfe  and  Mr  Cleft.  In  One  Volume,  royal  8vo;  price  1/. 
15s.  in  boards. 

A  Practical  Treatise  and  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Variety,  and 
Treatment  of  the  Venereal  Disease.     By  F.  Kieman.     3s. 

Plates  of  the  Human  Bones.     By  Cheselden      12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Gout ;  containing  the  Opinions  of  the  most 
celebrated  ancient  and  modern  Physicians  on  that  Disease;  and 
Observations  on  the  Eau  Medicinale.     By  J.  Ring.     8vo.     6s. 

A  Nosologic  Companion  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  By  J. 
Nott,  M.  D.     18 mo.     3s  6d. 

Popular  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,     By  J.  Burn.     8vo.     9s. 

The  London  Dispensatory,  forming  a  practical  Synopsis  of  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics.  By  A.  T.  Thomson, 
6vo.     16s. 

An  Account  of  the  Ravages  committed  in  Ceylon  by  the  Small 
pox,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  Vaccination,  &c.  &c.  By 
Thomas  Christie,  M.  D.     8vo.     3s. 

A  Serious  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Practice  of  Vaccination  > 
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in  which  tlie  late  failure  of  that  Operation  in  the  family  of  Eai 
Grosvenor  is  particularly  adverted  to.     ^vo.     2s. 

Jameson's  Essays  on  the  Changes  of  the  Human  Body  at  its  di: 
ferent  Ages,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  many  analogies  in  Plants  aU 
Animals.  8vo.     9s.  boards, 

MILITARY. 

The  Excellence  of  the  British  Military  Code,  and  the  Expedieni 
•f  a  strict  Attention  to  tlie  Details  of  its  Administration.     8s. 

A  Letter  to  a  General  Officer  on  the  Recruiting  Service ;  t 
which  is  added,  another  on  the  Establishment  of  Rifle  Corps  in  t\ 
British  Army.     By  Colonel  F   P.  Robinson.     2s. 

Observations  of  a  Veteran  on  the  Principles  of  War^  Militai 
Economy,  &c.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Letter  upon  the  mifchievous  Influence  of  the  Spanifh  Inquifitio 
as  it  aftually  exifts  in  the  Province  under  the  Spanifh  Governmen 
Translated  from  El  Efpanol,  a  periodical  Spanifii  Journal,     2s. 

A  feleftion  of  Articles  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.     Vol,  I 
8vo.     14s. 

Vifions  of  Albion  ;  or  Arguments  of  Confolation  and  Confidence  ; 
addrelTed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  the  unexampled  conflict  with  the  Gaulic  Empire,     2s. 

An  Abridgment  of  Locke's  Effyy  concerning  Human  Underftanding. 
By  Louifa  Capper,     410.      208. 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Direftors  of  the  Af'-ican  lufliitution,  read  at 
their  Annual  General  Meeting,  March  27,    181 '.      2s. 

Lettre  a  Sophie  fur  la  Fete  donnce  par  le  Prince  Rcp^ent,  pour  cel^- 
brer  I'Anniverfaire  de  la  Naiflance  du  Roi.  Par  F.  Baron  de  Geramb. 
4to.     7s. 

A  colle£lion  oF  fcarce  and  valuable  Trades  on  the  moft  interf'Oing 
and  entertaining  Subjedts  ;  felecled  from  various  pubhc  and  priV/  te  li- 
braries, particularly  that  of  the  late  Lord  Somers.  Revifed,  augment- 
ed, and  arranged.      By  W.  Scott,  efq.     Vol.  VI.     4to.      3I.  38. 

An  Account  of  the  London  Daily  Newfpapers,  to  which  is  added  a 
Plan  for  the  Management  of  a  Weekly  Provincial  Paper.  By  James  Sa- 
vage.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Narratio  da  Perfeguicao  de  Hippolyto  Jofeph  da  Cofl:a  peneria  furta- 
do  de  Mendonea.      2  vol.  8vo. 

Poems  and  Letters  by  the  late  William  J.  Roberts,  with  fome  a6ls*of 
his  Life.     8vo.      los.  6d. 

The  Leifure  Hour  Improved,  or  Moral  Mifcellanies  in  Profe  and 
Verfe,  original  and  felefted.      i2mo.     4s. 

The  Harleian  Mifcellany,  a  coUedion  of  fcarce,  curious,  and  enter- 
taining Pamphlets  and  Trade,  as  well  as  Manufcripts,  felefted  from 
the  Library  of  Edward  Harley,  2d  Earl  of  Oxford.  By  the  late  Wil- 
liam Oldys,  efq.,  and  fome  additional  notes  by  T.  Park,  F.  S.  A.  8 
vol.     4to. 

Strictures  on  the  Expedience  of  the  Addingtonlan  Extinguisher ; 
\vith  satirical  Observations  on  the  influence  of  Methodism  on  civilized 
Society,  in  all  its  Gradations.     2s.  6d, 
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Sketches  of  History,  Politics,  and  Manners,  taken  in  Dublin,  and 
the  North  of  Ireland,  in  the  Autumn  of  1810.     8vo.  8s. 

Historical  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  France,  during 
the  Favour  of  JMadame  de  Pompadour.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  J.  L.  Soulavie.     Ss. 

Substance  of  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pelham,  on  the 
.#tate  of  Mendicity  in  the  Metropolis.     By  M.  Martin,  esq.     Is.  6d. 

Sentimental  Anecdotes,  by  Madame  de  Montolieu.     Translated 
from  the  French  by  Mrs  Plunkett.  2  vol.    12mo.     10s.  6d. 
•     Eastern  Tales  ;  or.  Moral  Allegories,  illustrative  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations.    12mo.     5s. 

Democracy  Unveiled,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  By 
T.Adams,  esq.   8vo.     10s.  6d, 

Tracts  on  Tithes.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Leslie,  the  Rev.  J.  Gambler, 
M.  A.,  and  R.  Belvvard,  D.  D,  8vo.     .5s. 

Letters,  Elegant,  Interesting,  and  Evangelical ;  illustrative  of  the 
author's  amiable  character,  never  before  published.  By  J.  Hervey, 
A.  M.   8vo.     7s. 

Simple  Pleasures.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

An  account  of  the  Character  and  Peaceful  Death  of  Victor  Whitty. 
By  J.  Bullar.     12mo.     2s. 

The  Poll  at  the  Election  of  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  County  of 
Gloucester,  begun  January  28,  and  ended  February  7,  181 1.     10s.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Evils  of  the  Exportation  of  Cotton  Yarns.  By  W. 
Radcliffe.     Is.  6d. 

Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  History  of  Europe 
•during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne.     By  J.'P.  Malcolm,  F.  S.  A.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Cabinet  of  Entertainment ;  a  new  and  select  Collection  of 
Enigmas,  Charades,  Rebuses,  &c.  with  Solutions.     18mo.     12s. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.     Vol.  I.     2/. 

Rules  for  the  management  of  Negro  Slaves.  By  a  Professional 
Planter.     8vo.     8s. 

Adultery  and  Patriotism ;  a  short  Letter  to  Sir  F.  Burdett,  M.  P. 
By  an  Elector  of  Westminster.     Is.  6d. 

Letters  to  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  on  his  Volume  of  Vocal  Poetry,  and 
on  his  EfTays  on  Song-writing.     By  J.  Plumptre,  B.  D.      i2mo.     2s. 

The  Alien  ;  or,  an  Anfwer  to  Mr  Greville's  Statement  with  refpe<^ 
4o  Mr  Naldi's  Adion  for  Arrears.     By  G.  Naldi.      3?. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  with  their  Sizes  and  Prices.  Cor- 
•ffefted  to  Auguft  181 1.     8vo.     7s.  6d.   holf-bound. 

The  American  Review  of  Hi  (lory  and  Politics,  and  General  Repofi- 
lory  of  Literature  and  State  Papers.     No.  III.     6s. 

The  Eaft  India  Regifter  and  Dire£lory,  correfted  to  the  27th  of 
Auguft,   181 1.     By  J.  Mathifon,  and  A.  W.  Mafon.      i2mo.     8s. 

The  Principles  and  Ends  of  Philofophy.  By  R.  Saumarez  efq. 
F.  R.  E.  L.     Svo.     68. 

The  Works  of  Confucius,  containing  the  original  Text,  with  a 
Tranflation  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Difiertation  on  the  Chinefe  Lan- 
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guage  and  Character.  By  J.  Marfham.  410.  5I.  5s.  in  boards.  Se 
ram  poor  printed. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.     By  J.  Webster.     8vo.     7s. 

New  Mercantile  Tables  for  expeditiously  ascertaining  the  Amoun 
of  Goods  sold  by  the  Cwt.  of  112  lib.,  at  any  Price  from  One  Far 
thing  t0  21.  per  Cwt. ;  or  by  the  Ton,  from  Is.  to  400/.  per  Toi^ 
each  Table  extending  from  1  lib.  to  4000  Cwt.  By  J.  Houghtoi 
8vo.     \l  lis.  6d. 

A  short  historical  Account  of  the  Silk  Manufacture  in  Englan4 
from  its  Introduction  down  to  the  present  Time.     By  S.  Sholl. 

Botanical  Magazine,  continued  by  John  Sims,  M.  D.  Vol.  3^ 
8vo.     U  Is. 

Etymologicon  Universale ;  or,  Universal  Etymological  Dictionsi 
ry.     By  W.  Whiter.     4to.     Vol.  I.  Parts  1.  &  2.     4/.  4s. 

British  Review,  No.  III. 

American  Review,  No.  III. 

The  Reflector,  No.  III. 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  XI. 

NOVELS. 

Frederick  de  Montford  ;  a  Novel.     3  vol.     1  /.  Is. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Book  ;  or.  Memoirs  of  Caroline  Princess  Cf 
Hasburgh.     3  vol.     1/.  5s. 

The  Cavern  ;  or,  the  Two  Sisters  :  a  Translation  of  the  FrencJ 
Tale  of  Le  Souterrain,  ou  les  deux  Sceurs.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Paul  Plaintive,  compiled  from  on 
ginal  Documents.     2  vol.  12mo.     10s.  6d. 

New  Canterbury  Tales ;  or,  Glories  of  the  Garrison.  By  O 
Outline.     12mo.     5s. 

St  Otfburg  ;  or,  the  Carmelite  Monk  :  a  Romance.     4  vol.      21s. 

Ora  and  Juliet ;  or,  Inflaenoe  of  firft  Principles.     4  vol.      20s, 

Elnathan,  or  the  Ages  of  Man  ;  an  Hiflorical  Romance.    3  vol.   i^j 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  or  the  FolUes  of  Woman.  By  A.  F, 
Holftein.     3  vol.      i6s.  6d. 

The  Welch  Mountaineer.     By  A.  Mawer.     2  vol.     7s. 

Virginia,  or  the  Peace  of  Amiens.     4  vol.      24s. 

The  Caledonian  Banditti,  or  Heir  of  Duncaethal ;  a  Romance.  By 
Mrs  Smith.     3  vol.      10s. 

The  Coufins,  or  a  Woman's  Promife  and  Lover's  Vow.    3  vol.    15s 

Eugenie  et  Mathilde,  ou  Memoires  de  la  Famille  du  Comte  de  Revel 
3  vol.  i2mo.      158. 

Santas  de  Montenos,  or  Annals  of  a  Patriot  Family ;  founded  on 
cent  Fa6ls.     By  W.  Ticken  efq.     3  vol.      i8s. 

Senfe  and  Senfibility.     By  a  Lady.     3  vol.      15;, 

POETRY. 

Poems.     By  W.  R.  Spencer.     8vo.     10s. 
The  Bullion  Debate;  a  Serio-comic-fatiric  Poem.  By  W.Pitt.   28.6d, 
Lines  addreffed  to  Mrs  Hay  Drummond,  on  the  fnigular  circumftant 
attending  the  Interment  of  her  firft  Child  in  the  Parifli  Church  of  Roth- 
bury,  in  Northumberland.     By.  the  Rev.  G.  Wiikins,  A.  M.     28.  6^^ 
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The  Figured  Mantle  and  the  Bridal  Day,  with  other  Poems.  By  a 
Sussex  Clergyman.      i2mo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Triumph  of  Rehgion  ;  a  facred  Poem,  in  Four  Parts.  Foolf- 
cap.     7  s. 

The  Plants  ;  a  Poem.     Canto  III.  &  IV.     By  W.  Tighe  efq.  8vo. 

The  Minftrels  of  Winandermere  j    a  Poem.     By  C.  Farifh,  B.  D. 
Foolfcap.     48. 
.    Ode  on  the  Prefent  State  of  Europe.     By  T.  G.  Lace.     23. 

The  Inundation  ;  a  Poem.      is. 

Original  Poetry,  confitting  of  Fugitive  Pieces,  by  a  Lady  lately  de- 
ceafed  ;  and  Mifcellaneous  Poems  by  feveral  Authors,  including  fome 
.Foreign  Pieces,  with  Tranflations,  never  before  publifhed.     53. 

Poems  on  various  Subjefts  ;  including  Education  of  the  Poor  j  an  In- 
dian Tale  ;  and  the  Offering  of  Ifaac.      i2mo.     8s. 

The  Battle  of  Albuera  ;  a  Poem.     3s. 

Poems  and  Letters.  By  the  late  W.  J.  Roberts,  with  some  ac- 
count of  his  Life.     8vo.     10s.  6d, 

The  Capital ;  a  satirical  and  sentimental  Poem,  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Stanhope.     2s.  6d. 

Carlton  House  Fete,  or  the  Disappointed  Bard,  in  a  series  of  Ele- 
gies ;  to  which  is  added.  Curiosity  in  Rage,  an  Elegy,  By  P.  Pin*- 
dar  esq.     2s.  6d. 

The  Regent's  Fete,  or  the  Prince  and  his  Country.  By  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, esq.     2s.  6d. 

Poems  on  Moral  and  Religious  subjects ;  to  which  are  prefixed 
Introductory  Remarks  on  a  course  of  Female  Education.  By  A. 
Flowerden.    Third  Edition,  containing  several  additional  Poems.    5s. 

Pastorals,  Second  Edition  ;  to  which  is  added  Pastorella  ;  a  Rural 
Tale.  By  the  late  George  Smith,  landscape  painter,  of  Chiches- 
ter.    7s. 

The  Banks  of  Wye ;  a  Poem.     By  R.  Bloomfield.     Foolsc.  5s. 

Ballads,  Romances,  and  other  Poems.  By  Miss  Anna  Porter. 
l2mo.     7  s. 

The  Art  of  English  Poesie.  Construed  into  three  Books ;  the 
first,  of  Poets  and  Poesie ;  the  second,  of  Proportion  ;  the  third  of 
Ornament.     By  George  Puttenham.     4to.     2/  8s. 

Translations  from  ancient  Irish  Manuscripts,  and  other  Poems. 
By  J.  Martin.     Svo.     7s. 

Poems  on  Subjects  connected  with  Scripture.  By  S.  Newman. 
Svo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Rapsody  ;  or,  a  Wreath  for  the  Brow  of  Buonaparte.  4to.  5s. 

The  Ghosts  of  Nelson,  Pitt,  and  Moore.     Is.  6d. 

Bannockburn  a  Poem.     Svo.     8s. 

Craig  Phadric,  Visions  of  Sensibility,  with  Legendary  Tales, 
and  Occasional  Pieces.  By  D.  Carey,  author  of  '  The  Reign  of 
Fancy,  ' — *  Pleasures  of  Nature,  *  &c.  Svo  ;  price  10s.  6d.  in 
boards. 

Poems  by  John  Lee  Lewes.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Lines  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Reverend  James  Grahame, 
author  of  the  Sabbath.     4to.     2s. 
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POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

,    The  West  Indians  defended  against  the   Accusations   of  their 
Calumniators,  or  Facts  versus  Prejudices.     2s.  6d. 

A  few  Reflections  on  passing  Events.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  H.  Brougham,  M.  P.  on  the  Subject  of  Reform  m 
the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Parliament.  By  W.  Roscoe 
esq.     Is. 

The  Oriental  Exposition  ;  presenting  to  the  United  Kingdom  aa 
©pen  trade  to  India  and  China.  By  S.  F.  Waddington  esq.  8vo. 
5s. 

The  Political  Review,  and  Monthly  Mirror  of  the  Times.     No.  I.^ 

(to  be  continued  Monthly.)     2s. 

-  Reflections  on  the  possible  Existence,  and  supposed  Expediency, 

©f- National  Bankruptcy.     By  Peter  Richard  Hoare  esq.     2s.  6d. 

The  People.     By  an  unlettered  Man.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  King  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  July  2d  1811,  upon  the  second  reading  of  Earl  Stanhope^ 
Bill  respecting  Guineas  and  Bank  Notes.     2s. 

Substance  of  two  Speeches  of  H.  Thornton  esq.  on  the  Debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Report  of  the  BuUion  Committee, 
May  7  and  14,  1811.     2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  two  Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
hy  the  Right  Honourable  G.  Canning,  May  8  and  13,  1811,  on  tlie 
Report  for  inquiring  into  the  high  price  of  Bullion.  3s.  6d. 
:  A  Statement  and  Investigation  of  Bills  brought  into  Parliament, 
hy  W.  Wilberforce  esq.  M.  P,  for  securing  charitable  donations.  By 
p.  Lovelass.     8vo. 

An  impartial  Examination  of  the  Merits  and  Dements  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Commander-in-Chief.  By 
J.  Bragge.     Is.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Honour* 
able  R.  Smith.     Is.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  Mr  Johnstone  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
commonly  called  Lord  St^mhope*s  Bill,  July  19,  1811.     2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  Right  Honourable  G.  Rose,  May  1811,  on  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.     3s.  6d. 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  second  reading  of  Earl 
Stanhope's  bill.     2s. 

Money ;  What  it  is.  Its  Value,  Sec.  in  Reference  to  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Notes,  and  any  valuable  Circulating  Medium.  By  N.  Cooke 
esq.     Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Opinion,  or  the  Theology  of  the  Serpent,  and  the  Variety  of 
God.     By  J.  Bellamy.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  St  Andrew  and  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars, 
before  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  tlie  East.  By  the  Re- 
verend M.  Home.     2s.. 
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The  Dedication  of  the  Biblia  Polyglotta,  to  King  Charles  the 
Second  By  Brian  Walton,  folio,  7s.  Reprinted  from  a  fine  ori- 
ginal copy,  just  imported. 

,  Declaration  against  the  Pope's  Supremacy.  Wrote  by  his  Ma- 
jesty Edward  VI.  in  the  year  154<9.  Republished,  and  dedicated  to 
his  Majesty  George  II L  By  the  Reverend  John  Duncan,  LL.  D. 
F.  A.  S. 

The  Works  of  Archibald  M*Lean,  of  Edinburgh.  Volume  V. 
Comprising  a  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews      12mo.     4s. 

The  Life  and  death  of  the  ever- blessed  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  World.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.  2  vol.  24s.  A  new 
Edition. 

Four  Sermons  preached  in  London,  May  8,  9,  10,  1811,  at  the 
Seventeenth  General  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Society.     3s. 

Points  at  issue  between  the  Editor  of  Dr  Townson's  Work,  and 
thp  Author  of  Discursory  Considerations  on  the  Hypothesis  that 
St  Luke's  Gospel  was  the  first  written.  Discursorily  canvassed  in 
two  Letters.      Is  6d. 

The  Healing  waters  of  Bethesda ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Buxton 
Wells,  June  2d,  1811.  By  the  Reverend  C.  Buchanan,  D.  D. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Sin  and  Danger  of  Seclusion,  considered  In  a  charge  (In- 
tended to  be)  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lei- 
cester.    By  the  Reverend  A.  Burnaby,  D.  D.     5s. 

A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  several  Hymns,  for  the  use  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.      2s. 

An  exposition  of  such  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  as  receive 
their  Accomplishment  under  the  New  Testament.  By  the  late 
Reverend  M.  F.  Roos,  A.  M.  Translated  from  the  German  by  E. 
Henderson.     8vo.     7s. 

The  Mosaic  Creation ;  illustrated  by  discoveries  and  experiments 
derived  from  its  present  enlightened  state  of  science.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  the  Cosmogony  of  the  Ancients  ;  with  reflections,  intended 
to  promote  vital  and  practical  religion.     By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Wood. 

Maxims  and  Directions  for  Youth,  on  a  variety  of  important  and 
interesting  subjects,  calculated  for  private  families  and  schools.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Thornton. 

Saurin's  Sermons  :  a  new  and  improved  edition  ;  with  three  new 
Sermons.  Translated  by  "Messrs  Robinson,  Hunter,  and  Sutcliffe. 
7  vol.  8vo. 

An  Address  to  the  Heads  of  Families,  on  the  Neglect  of  Family 
Religion  :  with  appropriate  extracts  from  the  Act  of  Parliament 
against  drunkenness,  gaming,  swearing,  and  profanation  of  tlie 
Lord's  day.  By  James  Hargreaves,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Og- 
den,  near  Rochdale. 

The  Dairyman's  Daughter  :  an  authentic  and  interesting  narrative. 
In  five  parts.     6d. 

A  Letter! concerning  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke  ;  addressed  to 
an  editer  of  the  improved  version.     8vo.     6s. 
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Sketches  of  sentiments  on  several  important  Theological  subjecl 
By  J.  Clarke.     12mo.     5s. 

The  connexion  between  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  tl 
leading  principles  of  the  Protestant  Cause;  a  Sermon.  By  Jol 
Kentish.     Is. 

Sermons,  preached  on  public  occasions  :  with  notes  ;  and  an  aj 
pendix,  on  various  important  subjects.  By  R.  Valpy,  D.  D.  2  vg 
8vo.     18s. 

Sermons,  selected  and  abridged  chiefly  from  minor  authors,  adap 
ed  to  the  saints*  days,  festivals,  fasts,  &c.  and  to  general  occasioril 
&c.  &c.  for  the  use  of  families.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Clapham.     Vol 
III.     8vo.     13s.  I 

Eight  Discourses  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  m 
St  Mary's,  1811,  at  the  lecture  founded  by  the  late  J.  Bampton.  Ba 
J.  Bidlake,  D.  D.     8vo.      8s.  I 

Sacred  Truth  :  unfolded  in  a  course  of  practical  lectures  on  thf 
principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  relative  duties  of  life.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  Pigott,  A-  M.     8vo.      10s. 

The  three  Eras  of  Light :  being  two  discourses  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  July  1,  1810.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Bu- 
chanan, D.  D.     2s.  6d. 

Cookson's  Prayer  Book  :  complete  in  28  weekly  numbers,  9d.  each, 
or  elegantly  bound,  containing  the  Administration  of  the  Sacrament, 
the  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David,  a  Companion  to  the  Altar,  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  &c.  &c. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and 
the  East,  June  4,  1^11.     By  the  Rev.  M.  Home.     2s. 

The  Advantages  of  Early  Piety  unfolded  and  displayed  in  a  series 
of  plain  discourses  addressed  to  young  people.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Thornton.     12mo.     3s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Duty  of  Christians  to  partake  of  the  Afflictions  of  the  Gos- 
pel, considered  and  enforced  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Portsmouth, 
on  Wednesday,  June  26.  1811,  before  a  Society  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tians established  in  the  South  of  England  for  promoting  the  genuine 
Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Practice  of  Virtue,  by  the 
Distribution  of  Books.     By  Thomas  Rees.     Is.  sewed. 

Observations  on  some  important  Points  of  Divinity,  chiefly  those 
In  Controversy  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists.  Extracted 
from  an  Author  of  the  17th  century.  By  Ely  Bates  esq.  2d  edi- 
tion with  Additions.     6s.  boards. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  View  of  the  present  State  of  Sicily,  its  Rural  Economy,  Po- 
pulation and  Produce,  particularly  in  the  County  of  Modica.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  Observations  on  its  general  Character,  Cli- 
mate, and  Resources.  By  Thomas  Wright  Vaughan  esq.  4to. 
1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

Geological  Travels,  vol.  II.  and  III.  containing  Travels  in  Eng- 
land. By  J.  A,  De  Luc,  F.  R.  S.  Translated  from  the  Freach, 
1/.  4s. 
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Travels  in  Iceland  during  the  Sumnncr  of  the  Year  1810;  with 
Maps,  and  upwards  of  30  Engravings,  many  of  which  are  colour- 
<^d  in  the  most  handsome  manner.  In  one  vol.  4to.  Price  3/.  3s. 
in  boards. 

tJ'  This  Work  contains  the  Observations  made  in  that  interesting- 
Island,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Baronet,  Mr  Holland,  and 
Mr  BjRight.     a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  on  the  History  and 
Li-terature  of  Iceland,  precedes  the  Journal  of  the  Travellers. 
In  the  Journal  is  described  the  Country,  the  Hot  Springs,  Vol- 
canoes, and  other  Natural   Curiosities,  and  also   the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants ;  followed  by  distinct  Chap- 
ters  on    Rural,  Political,    and  Ecclesiastical  Affviirs  ;  on  the 
present  state  of  Literature  ;  on  Natural  History,  Botany,  and 
Mineralogy. 
V  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  in  the  Summer  of  1809.     By 
liiam  Jackson  Hooker,  F.  L.  S.  and  Member  of  tlie  Werneriaa 
iety  of  Edinburgh.     10s.  6d. 
Hakluyt's  Collection  of  the  Early  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Disco- 
cries  of  the  English  Nation.     Vol.  4.     4to.     3/.  3s. 

LiVRES  FRAN901S,  importes  par  M.  De  Boffe. 

Botanique  Historique.    Par  Madame  de  Genlis.    2  vol.  12mo.    IDs. 

Maison  Rustique.     Par  Madame  de  Genlis.     3  vol.  Svo.     21. 

Dictionnaire  Rural.  Par  Madame  Gacon  Dufour.  2  vol.  Svo. 
L^  Is.  ^  ^  ■ 

Cours  d' Agriculture.  Par  Rozier  et  autres,  actuellement.  6  vol. 
Svo.     Si 

Le  Parfait  Agriculteur.  Par  Cousin  d'Avalon.  2  vol.  12mo. 
J/.  4s. 

Conservation  des  Animaux  Domestiques.     2  vol.  .12mo.     16s. 

Le  Livre  des  Menages.     Par  Apert.     Svo.     7s. 

Education  des  Moiitons.     Par  Charabon.     2  vol.  Svo.     1/.  4s. 

Des  Manufactures  de  Soie  et  du  Murier.     Par  Mayet.     Svo.     7s. 

Recherches  sur  les  Mceurs  des  Fourmis  indigenes.  Par  Huber, 
\  vol.  Svo.     12s. 

Le  Conservateur  de  la  Vue.     Par  Chevalier.     1  vol.  Svo.     10s. 

Roman  d'Optique  ;  ou  Pr6babilite  des  differentes  Especes  de  Vue. 
Par  i'Abbe  Moussaud.     12mo.     4s. 

Philosophie  Zoologique.     Par  La  Mark.     2  vol.  Svo.     1/.  4s. 

Pharmacopee,  bu  Diet,  des  Preparations  Medicales.  Par  le  Dr 
Biugnatelli.     2. vol.  Svo.     1/.  4s. 

Les  Trois  Siccles  de  la  Peinture  en  France.     Svo.     Ss. 

Recueil  de  Decorations.     Par  Percier.     10  livraisons.     3/.  10s. 

Collection  d' Arabesques.     P-ir  Lenoir.     4to.     2/.  2s. 

Mathematiques  Pures,  Cours  Complet.  Par  Francoeur.  2  vol. 
3vo.     1/.  10s. 

Mcchanique,  Traite  de,  par  Francoeur.     Svo.     14s. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sieges  et  Bactailles.     6  vol.  Svo.     3/.  12s. 

Recherches  sur  la  Force  de  PArmee  Fian9oise.     Svo.     7s. 

Fortitication  de  Campagne,  Questions.    Par  Fosse.    18mo.  3s.  6d. 
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Campagnes  des  Austro-Russes.     4to.     1/.  .5s. 

Memoires  du  Prince  Eugene  de  Savoie.     Edition  conforme  a  eel 
de  Weymar.     8vo.     6s. 

Memoires  PvTilitaires  de  Rochambeau.     2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  -is. 

Code  Napoleon.     Edition  Stereotype.     8vo.     I2sc 

Ditto,  aussi  Stereotype.      18mo.     5s. 

Le  Code  Napoleon  expllque  par  les  Decisions  Supiemes  de  la  CoB 
dc  Cassation  et  du  Conseil  d'Etat.     Par  Coffiniercs.     4to.      1/.  10s| 

Conference  du  Code  Napoleon,  avec  les  Lois  Anciennes.     Pi 
Dard.     4to.     1/.  10s. 

Code  de  Conscription.     8vo.     10s. 

Code  de  Procedure  Civile.     12mo.     45. 

Giuvres  de  Turgot.     Tomes  2  k   8.     Les  Tomes  Icre  et  9lera( 
Paroicront  incessemcnt.     3/.  13s.  6d. 

Pwapports  de  I'Inscitut  dc  France  sur  les  Ouvrages  admis  au  Con" 
corns  pour  les  Prix  Decennaux,     4to.     1/.  10s. 

Histoire  de  PArt  par  les  Monumens.  Par  Seroux  d^Aglncourt. 
6*  vol.  folio,  avec  325  planches,  distrlbues  en  21'  llvraisons,  qui  pa- 
rolssent  de  deux  en  deux  mois,  cbaque  livraison.     21.  2s. 

Histoire  des  Revolutions  dans  les  Sciences  et  les  beaux  Arts, 
Par  Rujoux,-  1811,     Paris,  3  vol.  8vo.     \l  lis.  6d. 

iMiuoxe,  oil  Entfetiens  sur  I'Etude  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  dc 
la  Philosophie.     Par  J.  Deleuze.     2  vol,  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

Recherches  sur  les  Costumes,     Par  Malliot.     3  vol.  4to.     6/.  Gs. 

Exposition  et  Defense  de  la  Theorie  de  I'Qrganisatlon  Vcgctale. 
Par  Mirbel.     En  Fran9ois  et  en  Hollandois.     8vo.     1 6s. 

Essai  sur  la  Vegetation.     Par  Petit-Thouars.     8vo,     10s. 

Glossaire  de  Botanique.     Par  Theis.     8vo.     1/. 


IVJOTICK 


SrxcE  the  historical  account;  of  the  new  systeryi  of  Education,  con- 
tained in  this  Number,  was  printed,  several  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  In  particular,  the  extraordi- 
nary and  praiseworthy  activity  displayed  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Establishment,  merits  the  attention  of  every 
friend  to  the  country,  and  its  poorer  inhabitants.  Into  the  origin  o' 
these  exertions,  and  the  probable  motives  of  their  chief  patrons,  w« 
Ihall  not  be  very  scrupulous  to  inquire.  If  they  really  lead  to  the 
great  object  which  they  jyrofcss  to  have  in  view,  we  are  satisfied. 
Ip  places  where  there  are  as  many  children  of  Church- of-England 
parents,  and  also  as  many  of  Dissenting  parents,  as  may  suffice  to 
support  a  school  on  either  of  the  plans,  great  and  unmingled  good 
will  result  from  each  description  of  persons  establishing  a  school. 
In  all  other  places,  we  have  sbown>  in  the  article  alluded  to,  the 
competition  will  do  harm. 
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But  It  is  fit  that,  in  bestowing  our  humble  tribute  of  applause  on 
the  sincere  and  honest  pronioters  of  what  is  called  the  '  National  In* 
stitiitionf  *  we  should  guard  our  readers  against  the  intrigues  of  an- 
other class  of  persons  who  would  most  willingly  turn  the  enlighten- 
ed zeal  of  the  former  excellent  characters  to  a  very  different  use. 
We  pass  over  the  unaccountable  circumstance,  of  the  memt>ers  uf  the 
■Establishment  (as  those  mjonopollsts  of  religious  reputation  style 
themselves)  never  having  discovered,  till  late  in  the  year  1811,  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  poor  at  ail, — of  their  never  having  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing,  until  the  friends  of  Mr  Lancaster's  method,  many  of 
them,  nay  most  of  them,  members  of  the  Establishment  also — bus 
chiefly  Mr  Lancaster  himself,  had  succeeded,  by  great  exert'-ms  and 
activity,  in  spreading  his  system  widely  over  the  country.  This  dif- 
ficulty we  pass  by  ;  and  content  ourselves  with  entering  a  protest  a- 
gainst  the  attempt  manifestly  nov/  making  to  deter  persons  from 
supporting  Mr  Lancaster,  under  the  penalties  of  being  reputed  ene- 
mies to  tiie  Church.  If  such  a  foul  design  should  succeed,  and  the, 
cause  of  Mr  Lancaster  be  deserted,  it  requires  no  great  discernment  to 
foresee  a  speedy  abatement. of  the  sudden  and  not  very  explicable  zeal 
for  education  which  the  persons  in  question  have  just  at  tliismomeni; 
happened  to  be  stricken  withal.  Having  put  down  the  one  syste^n 
by  clamour  and  intrigue,  we  vehemently  suspect,  they  v/ould  suffer 
the  otlier  to  languish  and  die  away.  That  sucli  is  the  design  of  not 
a  few  professing  themselves  friends  of  the  Establishment,  we  are  en- 
titled to  conclude,  from  the  efforts  which  they  are  making,  not  mere- 
ly to  encourage  Dr  Bell's  plan,  but  at  the  same  time  to  obstruct  Mr 
Lancaster's  ; — efforts  hitherto,  no  doubt,  very  harmless — but  not  the 
less  to  be  reprobated  on  that  account,  nor  the  less  to  be  guarded  a- 
gainst  by  such  as  know  the  powers  of  calumny  and  trick,  under  the 
patronage  of  men  who  disgrace  their  clerical  character  by  perverting 
it  to  political  purposes. 

One  of  the  lait  attempts  of  tliis  kind  which  have  been  made,  de- 
ferves  to  be  particularized,  in  juftice  to  the  Illullrious  Perfonage  whofe 
name  has  been  made  fubfervient  to  it.  The  Prince  Regent  being  applied 
to,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  lend  the  high  fand'lion  of  his  patron- 
age to  the  *  National  Institution, '  acceded  to  a  rcquell  fo  fair  and 
reafouable,  that  we  dare  to  fay  the  moil  zealous  friends  of  the  other 
fyftem  could  find  nothing  to  blame  in  it.  His  Royal  Iiighnefs  had  al- 
ready evinced  his  warm  anxiety  for  the  plan  of  Mr  Lancailcr, — had 
munificently  contributed  to  the  funds  of  his  Inftitution, — and  had 
condefccnded  to  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  ita  promoters.  When 
a  fclieme, — of  a  more  limited  nature  indeed,  but  in  .its  general  and 
profeffed  intention  equally  laudable, — a  fcheme  for  inilru<fling  the 
poor  belonging  to  the  Eilablifliment,  was  fubmittcd  by  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  to  the  confideration  of  the  Prince,  it  was  impollible  for 
him  to  avoid  wifliing  it  well,  as  a  friend  of  education, — or  to  hefitate, 
as  head  of  the  Ellabliflmient,  in  extending  to  it  a  portion  of  the  pa- 
tronage which  he  had  fo  liberally  bellowed  upon  the  other  inftitution. 
And  yet,  this  favour,  not  only  quite  confiftent  with  his  Royal  High- 
cefs's  good  wifhes  towards  Mr  Lancafter,  but  in  truth  Rowing  from  the 
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fame  fource,  his  anxiety  for  the  education  cf  all  the  poor  of  his  reaha> 
has  been  reprefented — falfely  and  daringly  reprcfented — as  a  pledge  of 
the  prince  having  *  ^iven  up  Air  Lancaster, '  To  refute  this  ba£e  ca- 
lumny, is,  we  truft,  unneceflary.  A  due  refpedt  for  the  Royal  perfois 
thus  traduced,  forbids  any  fuch  vindication.  But,  if  any  of  his  fub- 
jeds  fliould  be  fo  ignorant  of  his  characlcr  as  to  lend  an  ear  to  iuch  in- 
fidious  tales,  and  fuffer  their  afledions  to  he  weaned  from  him, — we 
mighit  inform  them,  that,  since  the  period  alluded  to,  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  has  paid  the  fum  of  three  hundred  guineas  towards  the  funds  of' 
the  Lancaller  Inftitution. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Notice,  without  apologiiing  to  onr  reader*' 
for  an  omiffion  in  the  prefent  jSfumber,  rendered  unavoidable  by  tha 
fpace  which  the  important  and  prefiing  queltions  of  Education  and  Wtit 
Indian  policy  have  occupied.  We  mean,  our  having  left  to  the  next 
Number,  the  fubjeft  of  Sir  S.  Romilly^s  bills  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Criminal  Law.  To  that  eminent  perfon  himfelf  no  excufe  is  required. 
His  known  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  qucllions,  now  from  temporary  conii- 
derations  neceifarily  preferred — (for,  to  which  of  the  great  interefts  of 
mankind  has  this  excellent  man  ever  proved  a  lukewarm  friend  ?) — will 
fuiFiciently  excufe  us,  in  his  eyes,  for  this  neglect  of  a  fubject  which  wC 
have  moil  reluftantly  poftponed.  We  purpofe,  in  the  next  Number,  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it ;  and,  if  pofTible,  we  (hall  at  the 
fame  time  take  into  confideration,  the  admirable  work  of  Mr  Bentham, 
*  sur  les  Peines  et  les  Recompensest '  lately  given  to  the  world  by  Mr 
Duraont  with  his  ufual  felicity  of  execution. 


No.  XXXVIIL  will  be  published  in  February  1812. 


B,  IViHison,  printer.'} 
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Akt.  I.     A  Series  of  Plays :  In  "xhicJi  it  is  attempted  to  dcJinc^ 
ate  the  stro?iger  Passions  of  the  Mind,     By  Joanna  Baiilie, 
■  Vol.  III.     8vo.     pp.  314.     London,  1812. 

"i'T  is  now,  we  think,  sometliing  more  than  nine  years  since  we 
4  first  ventured  to  express  our  opinion  of  Miss  Baillie's  ear- 
lier productions  ;  and  to  raise  our  warning  voice  against  those 
]barrow  and  peculiar  views  of  dramatic  excellence,  by  which, 
it  appeared  to  us,  that  she  had  imprudently  increased  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  Notwithstanding  this 
kdmonition.  Miss  Baillie  has  gone  on  (as  we  expected)  in  her 
own  way ;  and  has  become  (as  we  expected)  both  less  popular, 
and  less  deserving  of  popularity,  in  every  successive  publica- 
tion. The  volume  before  us,  we  are  afraid,  is  decidedly  infe- 
rior to  any  of  her  former  volumes  ;  (for  we  have  too  much  for- 
bearance, or  nationality,  to  say  any  thing  of  her  single  play)  j 
iit  the  same  time  that  it  contains  indications  of  talent  that  ought 
tiot  to  be  overlooked,  and  specimens  of  excellence,  which  make 
It  a  duty  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  its  general  failure. 

We  have  formerly  said  almost  enough,  we  believe,  of  her 
extraordinary  determination  to  write  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy 
tipon  each  of  the  stronger  passions  of  the  mind  ; — a  scheme  so 
Singularly  perverse  and  fantastic,  that  we  rather  wonder  at  its 
having  escaped  the  patronage  of  the  learned  professors  in  the 
Academy  of  Logoda ;  and  in  fevour  of  which  it  would  not  be' 
feasy  to  say  any  thing — but  that,  by  good  luck,  it  is  utterly  im- 
practicable. For,  even  passing  over  the  captivating  originality 
of  comedies  oil  Hatred  and  Revenge,  and  tragedies  on  Hoj)e 
^nd  Joy,  it  seems  plain  enough,  that  the  interest  of  a  play  can 
no  more  be  maintained  by  the  delineation  of  one  passion,  than 
rts  dialogue  and  action  can  be  supported  by  the  exertions  of  one 
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cliaracter.     It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  composition, 
exhibit  the  play  and  contention  of  many  and  of  opposite  affc 
tions,  not  only  in  the  different  persons  it  represents,  but  in  th 
single  bosom  of  its  hero ;  and  its  chief  beauty  and  excellen 
consist  in  the  variety  of  the  forms  and  colours  that  thus  mo 
over  its  living  scenes — in  the  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  the 
motions  which  it  successively  displays — and  in  the  very  multi 
tude  and  diversity  of  the  impressions  to  which  it  gives  birth 
To  substitute,  for  this,  even  the  most  carefid  and  masterly  del 
neation  of  any  one  emotion,  would  not  only  be  to  substitul 
something  that  was  not  dramatic,  for  that  which  is  the  esseno 
and  the  excellence  of  the  drama  ; — but  to  replace  this  excelleno 
by  something  most  conspicuously  inferior — to  set  before  us  th 
studied  postures  and  ostentatious  anatomy  of  one  unchangin 
academy  figure,  instead  of  the  free  action  and  complicated  ej 
ertions  of  groupes  engaged  in  athletic  contention — or,  rathe 
to  turn  our  eyes  firom  the  innumerable  shades  of  expression  th 
animate  the  greater  compositions  of  Raphael  or  the  Caracc 
to  rivet  them  on  the  fantastic  and  exaggerated  fe,atures  of  om 
of  the  Passions  of  Le  Brun. 

If  it  be  not  this,  however,  that  Miss  Baillie  aims  at,  then  we 
must  say  that  we  cannot  discover  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
least  degree  peculiar  or  original  in  her  system.  The  chief  per- 
sons in  every  play  must  b««actuatcd  by  certain  passions ;  and  by 
their  influence  the  catastrophe  must  necessarily  be  brought  a- 
bout.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  every  play  is  a  pl^y  on  the  pas- 
sions, as  much  as  any  of  those  in  the  series  before  us  ;  and  all 
dramatic  writers  have  proceeded  upon  the  very  system  for  which 
Miss  Baillie  here  claims  the  honours  of  a  discovery.  It  de- 
pends, indeed,  entirely  on  the  degree  of  simplicity  in  the  plot, 
and  of  unity  in  the  action,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of  the  per- 
sons represented,  whether  the  ruling  passion  of  the  principal 
characters  shall  be  brought  very  conspicuously  forward  or  not. 
Shakespeare,  w^e  believe,  will  be  readily  acquitted  of  the 
petty-larceny  of  stealing  Miss  Baillie's  system  of  dramatising 
the  passions :  and  yet,  the  Ambition  of  Macbeth,  the  Jealousy 
of  Othello,  and  the  Melancholy  of  Hamlet,  contribute  much 
more  exclusively  to  the  interest  of  those  plays,  than  any  of  the 
passions  represented  by  the  writer  before  us  can  be  said  to  do 
to  the  interest  of  the  pieces  she  has  produced  as  the  first-fruits 
of  that  system.  It  may  not  be  so  easy,  indeed,  to  specify  the 
affections  that  are  exhibited  in  many  of  the  other  plays  of  our 
great  dramatist — in  the  Tempest,  for  example — in  King  Lear — 
in  Julius  Caesar — in  Cymbeline,  or  in  Henry  IV. ;  because  the 
plot  in  all  these  pieces  is  more  complicatetl,  and  the  iritero 

mor 
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:ore  divided.     But  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for 

oiibting  that  they  were  composed   upon  the  ver^^  same  system 

ith  the  others;  and  that  the  interest  which  they  excite  de- 

■  Hids  upon  the  same  general  principles.     The  tr  uth  is,  how- 

.er,  that  common  sense  and  vulgar  possibility  always  appear 

me  and  inglorious,  when  compared  with  the  splendid  preten- 

lons  of  theoi'ists  ;  and  if  Miss  Bailhe  meant  merely  to  announce, 

iat  she  proposed  to  write  plays  that  should  be  more  like  Macbeth 

ud  Othello  than  Cymbeline  or  the  Tempest,  the  project  must 

bo  allowed  to  be  both  innocent  and  laudable  ;  and  no  blame  can 

ttach  to  her,  except  for  the  faults  of  the  execution.     In  con- 

•  lering  what  are  the  chief  of  those  faults,  we  are  afraid,  how- 

\er,  that  it  will  be  found  that  her  system  has  had  a  worse  ef- 

ct  than  that  of  merely  narrowing  the  field  of  her  exertions. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  dramatic  composition,  or  at  least  of 

agedy,  known  in  this  country  : — one,  the  old  classical  trage- 

V  of  the  Grecian  stnge,  modernized  according  to  the  French 

.>r  Continental  model  J  the  other,  the  bold,  free,  irregular  and 

iniscellaneous  drama  of  our  own  older  writers, — or,  to  speak  it 

iore  shortly  and  intelligibly,  of  Shakespeare.     Miss  Baillie,  it 

opears  to  us,  has  attempted  to  unite  the  excellences  of  both  of 

iicse  styles; — and  has  produced  a  combination  of  their  defects. 

The  old  Greek  tragedy  consisted  of  the  representation  of 

■me  one  great,  simple,  and  touching  event,  brought  about  by 

lie  agency  of  a  very  few  persons,  and  detailed  in  grave,  stately, 

:nid  measured  language,    interspersed  with  choral  songs   and 

iovements  to  music.     In  this  primitive  form  of  the  drama,   the 

ory  was  commonly  unfolded  by  means  of  a  good  deal  of  plain 

iatement,  direct  inquiry,  and  detailed  narration; — while  the 

.isiness  was  helped  forward  by  means  of  short  and  pointed, 

though  frequently  very  simple  and  obvious  argumentation, — and 

tlie  interest  maintained  by  pathetic  exclamations,  and  reflections 

n})parently  artless  and  unostentatious.     Such,  we  conceive,  was 

lie  character  of  the  antient  drama;  upon  the  foundation  of 


ich,  the  French,  or  Continental  school,  appears  obviously  to 
ive  been  built.     The  chief  variations  (besides  the  extinction  of 
le  Chorus)  seem  to  be,  first,  that  love  has  been  made  to  sup- 
plant almost  all  the  other  passions, — and  the  tone,  accordingly, 
jlias  become  less  solemn  and  severe ;  secondly,  that  there  is  less 
simple  narrative  and  inquiry,  and  a  great  deal  more  argument  or 
debate — every  considerable  scene,  in  fact,  being  now  required 
'to  contain  a  complete  and  elaborate  discussion,  to  which  all  the 
artics  must  come  fully  prepared  to  maintain  their  respective 
leses;    and,   thirdly,  that  the  topics  are  drawn,  in  general, 
Uom  more  extended  and  philosophical  views  of  human  natuer  ; 

S  2  and 
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and  the  state  of  the  feeh'ngs  set  forth  with  more  rhetoi'ical  am- 
plification, and  with  a  more  anxious  and  copious  minuteness. 
Notwithstanding  those  very  important  distinctions,  however,  we 
think  ourscWes  justified  in  arranging  the  tmgic  drama  of  an- 
ticnt  Greece,  and  that  of  the  continent  of  modern  Eu-ropc,  as 
productions  of  tlicffame  school ;  because  they  will  be  found  to 
agree  in  their  mala- and  characteristic  attributes;  because  they 
both  require  the  style  arrd  tone  to  Ik?  uniformly  grave,  lofty,  and 
clalwratc — the  fabls  to  be  simple  and  direct- — ^and  the  subject 
represented,  to  be  weighty  and  rmportant'^  Neither  of  them,, 
consequently,  admits  of  those  minute  touches  of  character,  which 
give  life  ami'  individuahty  to  suclv  dchneatix>nS';  and  the  in- 
tefest,  in  both,  rests  either  on  tjle  greatness  of  the  action,  and 
the  general  propriety  and  congruity  of  the  sentiments  by  which- 
it  is  accompanied^ — or  on  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the 
disCTission — the  poetical  graces,  the  purity  and  elevation  of  the 
language— and  the  accumulntion  of  bright  thoughts  and  happ\ 
expressions  wln'ch  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  subject. 

Such,  vre  believe,  is  the  idea  of  ch'amatic  excellence  that  pre- 
vails over  the  continent  of  Euvope,  and  siieh  the  cWef  element^^ 
which  are  there  admitted  to  compose  it.     In  this  country,  how-- 
ever,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  drama=  of  a  diiferenl 
deseription^-a  drama  which  aims  at  a  far  more  exact  imitatioi: 
of  naturc,  and  admits  of  an  appeal  to  a  far  greater  variety  o^ 
emotions — ^^vhich  requires  less  dignity  or  grandeur  in  its  incidents, 
but  deals  them  out  with  infinitely  greater  complication  and  pro- 
fusion— which  peoples  its  busy  scenes  with  innumerable  charac- 
ters, and  varies  its  style  as  freely  as  it  multiplies  its  persons — 
which  frequently  remits  tiic  main  action,  and  never  exhausts 
any  matter  of  contro-'jei^y  or  discussion — indulges  in  flights  of 
poetry  too  lofty  for  sober  interlocutors,  and  sinks  into  occasion- 
al familiarities  too  homely  for  lofty  representation — but,  still  pur- 
suing, nature  and  truth  of  character  and  of  passion,  is  perpe- 
tually setting  before  us  the  express  image  of  individuals  whose 
reality  it  seems  impossible  to  question,  and  the  thrilling  ech< 
of  emotions  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  sympathize.     In  il^ 
lustration  of  this  style,  it  would  be  mere  pe<lantry  to  refer 
any  other  name  than  that  of  Shakespeare  r  who  has  undoubti 
ediy  furnished  the  most  perfect,  as  well  as  the  most  popidar  exJ 
am  pics  of  its  excellence  ;  and  who  will  be  found  to  owe  much  o 
his  unrivalled  power  over  the  attention,  the  imagination,  an( 
the  feelings  of  his  readers,  to  the  rich  variety  of  his  incidents 
and  images,  and  to  the  inimitable  truth  and  minuteness  of  hi " 
crowded  characters. 

Nothing  then,  it  appears^  can  be  more  radically  dlfFerent 
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ifhe  modern  French  and  the  old  Eng]is]i  tragedy.  Tlie  one  is  tlie 
offspring  of  genius  and  original  observation — tlie  oth.er  of  jiidg- 
ment  and  skilL  The  one  aims  at  pleasing  chiefly  by  a  faithful 
representation  of  nature,  and  cliai'acter,  and  passion— the  other 
l)y  a  display  of  }X)etical  and  elaborate  beauties.  The  style  of 
the  latter,  therefore,  recjuiresii  continual  elevation,  and  its  cha- 
racters a  certain  digni'fie<:l  uniformity,  v/hich  arc  necessarily  re- 
jected by  the  former; — while  our  old  English  drama  derives  no 
.small  share  of  its  interest  from  the  rapidity  and  profusion  of  the 
incidents,  and  the  multitude  of  the  persons  and  images  which  it 
.brings  before  the  fancy  ; — all  which  are  excluded  from  the  nicre 
I  jgolemn.and  artifici^J  stage  of  our  continental  neighbours. 

To  endeavour  to  effect  a  .combination  of  two  styles  so  radi-' 
,cally  different,  must  be  allowed  Xo 'have  .been  rather  a  bold  un- 
dertaking.     But  it  appears  to  us   to  be  .no  less  certain  that 
Miss  Baillie  has, made  the  attempt,  thanlhat  she  has  failed  in  it. 
What  her  object  or  intention  was,  indeed,  M'e.d/:)  not  presume  to 
conjecture:  but  the  factwe  think  is  undeniable,  that  slie  has  united 
the  familiar  and  irregular  tone  of  our  old  drama,  yviih  the  sim- 
;|)le  plot,  and  the  scanty  allowance  of  incident,  tlmt  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Continentfil  stage.;  an<I  1ms  given  us  tlie  homely 
style  and  trifling  adventures  of  the  one  school,  witliout  its  co- 
piousness and  variety — and   the  languor  aixl  uniformity  of  the 
other,   without  its  elevation,   dignity,  or  jx)lish.     The  events 
Vfith  wliich    she  is  occupied,  in   short,    are  neither  great  nor 
many;  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  represented  neither  na- 
tural nor  jnajestic.     We  do  not  think  it  uncharitable  to  say 
that  tliis  is  a  combination  of  defects  only.     The  simple  plot, 
the  barrenness  of  incident,   and  the  slowness  of  development 
which  characterize  the  Frencl^  drama,  w^ould  evid<^ntly  be  in- 
sufferably heavy  if  it  were  not  redeenied  by  the  gr<?atness  of  the 
few  events  which  it  embraces,  and  by  the  uniibi'ra  nobleness  of 
tlie  style,  die  weight  and  condensation  of  the  sentiments,   and 
the   grace   and  elegance  of  the  versification  :    while,    on  the 
other  hand,   the  trifling  incidents,  the  slovenly  language,   the 
j  vulgar  characters,  and  the  violent  and  incongruous  images  which 
'  jibound  in  our  ^best  home-made  tragedies,  would  be  still  more 
tolerable,   perhaps,   to  a  correct  taste,   if  ample  com})ensati{>fi 
vore  not  made  by  the  richness  and  Vciriety  produced   by  tlii^ 
very   abundance — by  the  lively  and  rapid    succession  of  iiui- 
I  dents — by  the  exquisite  truth  of  the  touches  of  charac  tcr  j-nd 
'  passion,    and  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  occasional  flights  of 
oetry  that  are  so  capriciously  and  often   so  unseasorubiy  in- 
oduced.     It  was  reserved  for  a  writer  of  no  ordinarv  talents 
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to  give  us  what  was  ol^ectionablc  in  cacli  of  these  styles,  withoa 
the  compensations  wliich  naturally  belonged  to  cither; — an( 
Miss  Baillie,  we  think,  has  set  the  exam])le  of  plays  as  poor  ii 
incident  and  character,  and  as  sluggish  in  their  pace,  as  an; 
that  languish  on  the  Continental  stage,  without  their  grandeui* 
their  elegance,  or  their  interest ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  lo^ 
and  as  irregular  in  their  diction  as  our  own  early  tragedies, — am 
certainly  without  their  spirit,  grace,  or  animation. 

This  then,  we  think,  is  the  chief  defect  in  the  plays  of  Mig 
Baillie ; — and  there  are  none  of  her  readers,  we  believe,  wh 
have  not  been  struck  with  the  v/ant  of  business  in  her  scenea 
and  the  extreme  flatness   and  heaviness  of  all  th.e  subordinat 
parts  of  her  performances,     llie  events  by  which  her  story  i 
developed  are  usually  of  a  low  and  ordinary  sort,  and  folloi 
each  other  in  a  tame,   slow,   and  awkward  succession ;   whil 
there  is  nothing  either  of  richness,  lightness  or  vivacity  in  the 
general  style,  to  conceal  this  penury  in   the  more  substantial 
elements  of  the  composition.     We  travel  through  most  of  her 
performances,  in  short,  with  the  same  sort  of  feeling  with  which 
we  travel  through  the  dull  stages  of  our  own  central  highlands, 
— the  feeling  of  getting  on  very  slowly  through  scenes  of  uniform 
sterility — an  impression  which  cannot  be  cifaced  by  peeps  of 
occasional  sublimity,  or  reflections  on  the  virtues  of  those  who 
are  said  to  delight  in  them. 

This  leading  fault,  we  suppose,  will  be  admitted  by  most 
even  of  Miss  Baillie's  admirers;  but  we  do  not  reckon  so 
securely  on  their  acquiescence,  when  we  add,  that  it  appears; 
to  us  that  she  has  failed  almost  as  signally  in  her  delineation 
of  character,  as  in  the  conception  and  conduct  of  her  feble. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  she  seems  to  us  to  want  almost 
entirely  the  power  of  investing  her  characters  with  that  air  of 
.  individual  reality,  without  which  no  very  lively  sympathy  can 
ever  be  excited  in  the  fortunes  of  the  persons  of  the  drama. 
She  attempts  to  copy  Shakespeare,  indeed,  in  making  her  cha- 
racters disclose  themselves  by  slight  incidental  occurrences,  and 
casual  bursts  of  temper,  in  matters  unconnected  with  the  main 
story ;  but  there  is  no  spirit  of  originality  either  in  the  outline 
or  in  the  touches  by  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  be  animated ; 
and  the  traits  that  are  lent  to  it  in  this  style  of  high  pretension, 
are  borrowed,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  most  obvious  and 
common-place  accompaniments  of  their  leading  qualities :  and 
tliough  there  was  some  merit,  as  well  as  some  boldness,  in  fol- 
lowing Shakespeare  so  very  closely,  as  to  send  her  ambitious 
usurper,  after  the  example  of  his*  Macbeth,   to  consult  with 
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uj     witches  in  a  cavern,  we  think  it  was  any  thing  but  ingenious 
1 1     or  original  to  make  a  bloody  tyrant  swear  outrageously  at  his 
!       servant  for  having  mislaid  his  armour;  or  to  intimate  to  us  the 
playful  and  kindly  nature  of  a  distressed  damsel,  by  letting  us 
,       laiow,  in  heavy  blanlc  verse,  that  she  had  stopped  in  the  lobby 
to  pat  the  head  of  a  hound  that  came  fawning  to  be  caressed 
i       by  her.     The  great  fault,  however,  of  all  her  characters  is, 
IflKhat  they  are  evidently  mere  generalisations  of  a  few  obvious 
^Knd  familiar  attributes — mere  theoretical  personages,  compound- 
I^Hd  systematically  out  of  a  certain  assemblage  of  qualities  sup- 
^posed  to  be  strildng  or  dramatic,  without  giving  us  the  impres- 
€ion  of  there  being  any  actual  individual  to  whom  they  belong, 
and  whose  existence  might  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  those 
qualities.     This  magical  art,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed in   its  higliSt  perfection  by  Sliakespeare  alone ;    who, 
when  he  had  once  conjured  up,  from  the  vasty  depths  of  his 
own   boundless  imagination,  such  potent  spirits  as  Hotspur  or 
Hamlet,  Mercutio  or  Falstaff,  appears  to  have  been  actually 
liaunted  by  their  ideal  presence,  and  so  fully  impressed  with  a 
-sense  of  their  realty,  as  not  only  to  have  seen  without  effort 
;all  that  such  persons  could  do  or  say  in  the  business  which  they 
had  been  called  up  to  perform,  but  actually  to  have  been  un- 
able to  confine  them  to   that  business,    or  to  restrain   them 
from  following  out  their  characteristic  impulses  into  all  kinds 
of  accidental  and  capricious  excesses.     Miss  Baillie,  however, 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  thus  overmastered  by  the  phantoms 
of  her  own  creation  ;  who  are  so  far  from  appealing  to  have  a 
being    independent  of  her  control,    or  an  activity  which  she 
cannot  repress,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  (hey  get  through 
the  work  which  is  set  Ixifore  them,    or  that  the  reader  can 
conceive  of  them  as  any  thing  else  than  the  limited  and  neces- 
sary causes  of  the  phenomena  which  they  produce. 

This,  however,  is  a  fault  by  no  meaiis  peculiar  to  Miss  Barl- 
3ie;  andoneof  v/hich  we  should  scarcely  have  tliought  ourselves 
bound  to  take  any  notice,  if  she  had  not  insisted  so  largel}'' 
upon  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the -delineation  of  character, 
and  brought  forward  the  traits  of  her  own  in  away  so  obti'usive,  as 
to  show  very  plainly  that  she  thought  her  pretensions  in  this  de- 
partment proof  against  any  sort  of  scrutiny.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  say,  flirther,  tliat  besides  Uiis  want  of  tho 
talent  of  gi/viag  individuality  to  her  scenic  personages,  it  appears 
io  us  that  she  is  really  disqualified  from  representing  the  higher 
characters  of  the  tragic  drama,  by  an  obvious  want  of  sympathy 
<)r  adniirntion  for  such  characters.  Every  reader  of  plays,  and 
liiiciced  of  poetry,  or  works  of  imagir*ati©n  in  genenil,  must  have 
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observed,   that  there  were  certain  characters,  or  qualities   of 
mind,  which  were  favourites  with  each  particular  author,  and 
in  the  delineation  of  which  he  was  consequently  pecidiarly  spi- 
rited and  successful.     Even  the  universal  Shake.^peare,  to  whom 
the  observation  is  infinitely  less  applicable  than  to  any  other 
mortal,   obviously  luxuriates  most  in  his  representation  of  ori- 
ginal humour  and  comic  eccentricity.     Otway  has  a   decided 
predilection  for  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos — Beaumont  and 
TPletcher  for  romantic  extravagance  of  love  or  bravery — Milton 
for  austere  and  lofty  morality — and  Dryden  for  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence.    Each  of  these  authors  has,   accordingly,   succeeded^ 
eminently  only  in  those  characters  to  which  they  were  most  par-| 
tial ; — and  scarcely  any  of  them  (except  the  first)  has  producedj 
any  striking  delineation  of  an  opposite  character.     Now,  Mis^* 
Baillie  has  her  favourite  character  also ;  and  one  which,  though 
it  do  infinite  credit  to  her  judgment  and  feeling  as  an  individual, 
liappens  unfortunately  to  be,  of  all  others,  perhaps  the  very, 
worst  adapted  for  dramatic  or  tragic  representation.     It  is  im-, 
possible,  we  think,  to  read  any  one  of  her  plays,  without  feeling 
that  the  character  which  Miss  Baillie  thinks   (and  with  great 
reason)   the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  all  others,   is  that  of  ■ 
cheerful  good  sense,  united  to  calm,  equable,   and  indulgent  af- 
fections,— the  character,  in  short,   of  rationality  and  habitual 
benevolence  J — of  which  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  what- 
ever precedence  it  may  claim  over  more  brilliant  qualifications 
in  real  life,  it  is  just  as  ill  fitted  to  give  spirit  and  effect  to  the 
fictions  of  the  drama,  as  the  qualities  that  ^hine  most  there, 
are  to  soothe  the  moments  of  domestic  privacy. 

Every  one  of  Miss  Baillie's  amiable  characters,  however,  both 
male  and  female,  leans  visibly  to  this  class  of  virtues.  They  arc  all 
marvellously  dutiful  and  affectionate  towards  their  near  relations, 
and  careful  of  the  comforts  of  their  servants  and  immediatedepend- 
dants.  They  are  laudably  tolerant,  too,  of  bad  jokes  proceeding 
from  good  hearts  ;  and  live  in  the  practice  of  a  sort  of  innocent 
gibing  and  good-natnred  raillery,  which  shows  their  disposition 
to  be  merry,  and  does  no  harm  to  any  body.  They  are  consi- 
derable despisers,  moreover,  of  power  and  glory,  and  the  other 
splendid  illusions  to  which  the  less  sober  part  of  mankind  are  in 
the  habit  of  sacrificing  their  happiness, — and  moch  disposed  to 
console  themselves  for  the  want  of  those  turbulent  enjoyments, 
by  the  solid  comforts  of  content  and  a  good  conscience.  Now, 
it  is  plain  enough,  we  suppose,  that  these  respectable  and  well- 
disposed  persons  are  not  very  likely  to  excite  a  great  interest  by 
their  appearances  in  tragedy;  both  on  account  of  the  very  home- 
liness of  their  virtues,  aud  of  their  not  being  at  all  tlie  sort  of 
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persons,  either  to  perform  the  actions,  or  to  experience  the  emo- 
tions upon  which  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  moral  tale  is  com- 
monly thought  to  depend. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  they  are  equally  unfit  for  come- 
dy ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  excess  of  her  ver}^  laudable  pre- 
dilection for  them,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  Miss  Baillic's  uni- 
form and  admitted  failure  in  this  department  of  the  drama. 
All  her  amiable  personages  are  too  reasonable,  prudent,  and 
placable,  to  excite  any  great  interest  or  anxiety  in  their  behalf; 
and  the  unamiable  ones  are  little  more  than  unreasonable, 
or  ill-tempered — without  ceasing  to  be  tolerably  sensible,  and 
nearly  as  plain  in  their  speech,  and  as  sagacious  in  pursuit  of 
their  objects,  as  their  more  unexceptionable  associates.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  Miss  Baillie  has  no  talent  for  writing 
comedy :  She  does  not  appear  to  us  to  comprehend  in  what  the 
vis  coniica  consists,  or  to  have  an  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  a- 
inusing  passages  in  a  work  intended  for  amusement :  She  has 
no  gift,  certainly,  in  devising  or  unfolding  astoi-y;  and  her  per- 
sonages all  go  through  their  parts  in  such  a  sober  and  business- 
like miuiner, — there  is  so  little  of  extravagance  in  any  one  cha- 
racter— so  little  spontaneous  wit  or'  discursive  humour— such 
an  entire  absence,  in  short,  of  brilliant  cr  ornamental  writing, 
that  one  would  almost  imagine,*  that  she  held  tlie  laws  of  good 
taste  to  be  the  same  for  a  comedy  as  for  a  sermon  j — nor  could 
we  have  at  all  explained  the  phenomenon  of  her  continual  fail- 
ure, if  we  liad  not  recollected  her  constant  and  excessive  parti- 
ality for  the  moderately  cheerful  and  very  reasonable  persons  we 
have  just  alluded  to, — out  of  love  and  deference  for  whom  she 
seems  to  have  settled  it  with  herself,  that  the  gayety  of  comedy 
should  never  rise  above  the  tone  of  good-humoured  conver- 
sation among  plain  and  ordinary  people  5  and  should  never 
be  pursued  any  farther  than  such  woi'thy  persons  are  in  the 
pi'actice  of  letting  their  jokes  carry  them  from  their  business. 
The  brilliancy  and  extravagance  of  fancy  that  fascinate  more 
frivolous  beings,  appear  to  her,  we  have  no  doubt,  veiy  fatigu- 
ing and  unprofitable, — and  we  are  afraid,  that  she  may  even  look 
upon  the  am]:)lifications  of  Falstaff,  and  the  sallies  of  Mercuiio 
or  Benedict  as  mere  raving  and  folly,  and  on  the  turns  and  re- 
partees of  Congreve  and  Sheridan  as  impertinent  interruptions 
to  the  business  of  the  play.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  her  co- 
medies show  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  and  a  plentiful  lack  of 
wit;  and,  we  think  we  ado})t  a  most  charitable  theory,  when 
we  ascribe  to  her  predilection  for  that  substantial  quality,  their 
deficiency  in  a  more  approprijite  ornament. 

The  passions^  as  to  what  relates  to  the  drama,   really  arc  not 
yery  distinguishable  from  the  characters  ;  and  the  most  of  v/hat 
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we  have  now  said  cas  to  the  latter,  is  applicable  tliereforetotherr 
also,  ^^"e  must  observe  liowever,  that,  in  her  later  works  espei 
ciallv.  Miss  Baillie  has  presented  us  rather  with  a  theoretica 
amplification  of  the  progress  of  a  passion  in  general,  than  witi 
its  natural  expression  in  the  character  of  any  one  individual 
The  elaborate  purpose  of  tracing  it  through  aU  its  gradations,  anc 
investing  it  with  all  its  attributes,  is  by  far  too  manifest  through 
out.  Our  attention,  in  short,  is  directed  more  to  its  anatoni]^ 
than  to  its  living  action  ;  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal,  evei 
of  her  most  succ(?ssful  attempts,  with  a  <jonsciousness  rathei 
of  having  been  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  passion  in  quea 
lion,  ihun  of  having  witnessed  its  natural  operation,  or  beel 
made  to  sympathise  with  its  victims. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  chajtcr  of  this  fidr  writer's  offence 
or  those  which  relate  to  the  matter  of  style  and  diction  ;  which 
we  are  concerned  to  say,  appears  to  us  the  heaviest  of  the  whole ; 
not  however  so  much  because  her  taste  is  bad,  as  because  her  stock 
is  deplorably  scanty.  Almost  ail  the  words  she  has,  she  has  bor- 
j'owcd  from  our  old  dramatists ;  but  her  credit  with  them  seen: 
to  have  been  so  limited,  that  her  debt  is  incredibly  small ;  ani 
the  leading  character  of  her  style,  therefore,  is  a  poorness  an 
narrowness  of  diction  altogether  without  example,  we  think,  i 
this  voluble,  age, — and  only  rendered  more  conspicuous  by 
the  constrained  and  unnatural  air  produced  by  her  affecta- 
tion of  antiquated  phraseology,  and  the  contrast  which  this  af- 
fords to  the  carelessness,  copiousness,  and  freedom  of  the  true 
old  style,  which  is  thus  brought  to  our  recollection.  She  seems 
to  have  no  car  for  the  melody  of  blank  verse, — and  especially 
of  that  easy  and  collocjuial  verse  wliich  is  alone  suite<:l  to  the 
purposes  of  the  drama ; — and,  Vtiiile  her  words  continually  re- 
ciind  u«  of  Shakespeare,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  au}^  thing  so  utterly  c^iposite  as  the  richness^ 
Lghtness  and  flexibility  of  their  style,  and  the  poverty  and  cum- 
brousness  of  hers — except,  perhaps,  thedieavy,  lifeless,  and  un- 
y.'ieldy  structure  of  her  verses,  when  compared  with  the  hght 
and  capricious  undulations  of  theirs. 

We  do  not  see  much  merit  in  using  an  antiqunted  diction  on 
^ny  occasion, — and,  least  of  all,  in  the  drama, — where  the  great 
object  is  to  copy  living  nature  to  the  satisfaction  of  living  judges. 
Whatever  beauty  such  a  style  may  possess,  however,  must  obvi- 
ously be  derived  from  its  tendency  to  remind  us  of  the  hcmiihs 
of  those  memorable  authors  who  wrote  in  it  before  it  had  ac- 
^quired  the  character  of  antiquity ;  and  the  first  rule,  for  the  use 
of  it,  should  therefore  be,  that  it  should  be  the  style  of  their 
.  beautiful  passages  5  and  that  no  old  word  f^hould  be  admitted 
in  a  jnodcni  pctjn,  wliich  does  not  hold  a  ponJipicuous  station 
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in  some  admired  verse  of  an  ancient  one.  But,  thoiigli  even 
our  milliners  have  sense  enoiiifli  to  co|)y  only  Queen  Mary's 
cap,  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruff,  and  not  their  tremendous  stays, 
or  their  stockings  of  woollen  cloth,  our  literary  artisans  have 
not  yet  attained  to  the  same  degree  of  discrimination.  The 
Spectator  takes  notice,  v/e  think,  of  a  play  which  professed,  in 
his  da}^,  to  be  written  in  the  very  style  of  Shakespeare,  upon  the 
strength  of  its  containing  this  line — *And  so  good-morrow  to  you, 
good  master  lieutenant : '  and  the  public,  in  our  own  time,  very 
nearly  swallowed  an  incrediblequantity  of  trash,  under  the  name 
of  the  same  great  author,  upon  no  other  inducement,  that  we  could 
discover,  than  that  all  the  words  were  spelled  with  a  double  al- 
lowance of  consonants.  Miss  Baillie  has  not  gone  quite  so  far 
as  this  ; — but  she  has  sinned  perpetually  against  the  canon  which 
we  have  presumed  to  lay  down  for  tlie  legitimate  use  of  an  ob- 
solete pliraseology :  She  has  not  copied  anv  of  Shakespeare's 
fine  ex})ressions ;  and  has  almost  always  used  the  style  of  his 
age,  only  where  it  was  less  dignified  and  less  intelligible  than 
that  of  her  own.  A  noble  knight,  for  instance,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  a  painful  recollection  wounds  him  deeply,  always  takes 
care  to  say,  '  In  faith  it  galls  me  shrewdly ; ' — and  another 
wishes  his  adversary's  conscience,  in  like  manner,  to  '  gnaw 
him  shrewdly.  *  Then  all  the  personages  are  uniformly  '  full 
glad,  *  and  *  full  sorry, '  and  '  full  well,  *  and  'full  ready; ' — 
and  all  the  coats,  hats,  and  armour  in  the  volume  (which, 
by  the  way,  pass  under  the  elegant  appellation  of  geer)  are 
invariably  '  doffed  '  and  '  donned  *  by  their  wearers  ; — and 
the  author's  good  simple  people  generally  '  trow '  what  other 
people  believo  r  aiij  those  who  are  reprimanded  or  checked, 
are  still  said  to  be  *  shent. '  We  took  tlio  liberty  to  rebuke 
Miss  Baillie,  on  a  former  occasion,  for  the  frequent  use  of  this 
paltry  and  affected  word  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  our  pains,  we 
iiaVe  it  here  again  in  the  very  first  play  in  the  volume — where, 
by  way  of  apology  for  its  reappearance,  we  find  it  used  by  one 
noble  baron  who  likens  luiother  to  '  a  slient  cur '  barking  at 
its  master's  door  ! 

What  makes  all  this  the  more  lamentable,  is,  tlvat  Miss 
Baillie  is  very  obviously  by  no  means  an  expert  or  learned 
archaiologist ;  and  not  only  uses  these,  and  such  like  very 
Bcurvy  and  sore-worn  fragments  of  old  speech,  incorrectly  and 
injudiciously, — but  mixes  them  up  in  a  most  upseemly  man- 
ner, with  the  meanest  and  most  unpoetical  neologisms.  The 
same  chieftain  who  is  '  shrewdly  galled '  in  one  page,  talks  oi 
*  sombre  \^'.nishaient '  in  tlie  next;  and,  after  bidding  *  God  wot ' 
liiat  he  vras  aware  of  his  soa's  defects,  immediately  ob.icrves,  that 

*  Ho'er- 
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ne'ertheless 


He  still  has  parts  and  talents  ;  thovigli  obscured 

By  some  untoward  failings. ' 
And  a  fair  lady,  who  has  been  speaking  of '  ^qqy,  '  and  *  clutcK 
ing, '  and  '  harness, '  and  '  torn  hose, '  presently  exclaims,  ij 
the  most  business-like  and  peremptory  manner,  that, 

*  In  short,  she  would,  witlKKit  another's  leave, 
Improve  the  low  condition  of  her  peasants.  * 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  multiply  examples  of  tin's  low  and  diss 
cordant  style  at  present ;  because  this,  and  all  its  other  peculiar^ 
ties,  will  be  more  copiously  and  fliij'ly  illustjatecl  by  the  spccimei 
which  we  may  be  induced,  for  other  purposes,  to  extract  froi 
the  volume  before  us.    But  we  cannot  leave  even  tiiis  general  vie 
of  the  subject,  without  observing,  that  cither  from  mere  wai 
of  words,  or  from  a  strange  misconception  of  the  style  and  li 
cense  of  our  older  writers,  Miss  Bailhe  has  indulged  herself  very 
frequently  in  ii  mariner  of  writing  that  could  not  have  been  en- 
dured at  any  period,  and  of  winch  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  it 
is  neither  verse,  nor  language  at  all.     She  has  a  habit,  in  parti- 
culai*,  of  transposing  the  substimtive  and  auxiliary  verbs  in  a 
>w^ay  that  is  exceedingly  distressing;  and  certainly  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  schoolboy's  first  copy  of  English  verses.     The 
reader  may  conjecture  what  effect  it  has  on  the  general  air  of 
her  composition,  when  he  is  informed,  diat  the  following  in- 
stances of  it  have  forced  themselves  on  our  notice,  in  turning  over 
tiieleavesofthefirst  play  in  this  volume  for  a  very  different  purpose* 

*  Full  well  I  know  why  thou  so  merry  art, ' 

-Thou  wrong'st  me  much 


^  To  think  my  merriment  a  reference  hath. 


-*  All  tliy  sex 


Stubborn  and  headstrong  are. ' 


*  Here  is  a  place  in  which  some  traces  are. ' 

*  To  whom 
'  Hosts  of  the  earth,  with  the  departed  dead 
Subjected  are.  * 

*  Tliat  to  the  awful  steps  that  tread  upon  you 
Unconscious  are.  * 


*  The  living  and  the  dead  together  nj-e. 
^  Fell  is  the  stroke,  if  mercy  in  it  be,  * 
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The  effect  of  these  *  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusions ' 
on  the  melody  of  the  vevse,  is  scarcely  less  deplorable  than  their 
cruel  operation  on  the  sense  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  melody 
of  Miss  BailHe's  blank  verse  is  not  to  be  hurt  by  trifles — there 
being  nothinpf  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  poetry  half  so  clum- 
sy and  untuneful  as  the  greater  part  of  her  unrhymed  versifica- 
tion. 

We  will  not,  however,  pursue  the  ungrateful  theme  of  her 
^ults  any  farther;  but,  before  closing  this-  hasty  and  unintended 
sketch  of  her  poetical  character,  shall  add  a  word  or  two,  as 
both  duty  and  inclination  prompt  us  to  do,  on  the  more  pleasing 
subject  of  her  merits  : — And  here  we  must  give  the  first  place, 
we  believe,  to  the  tone  of  good  sense,  and  amiable  feeling,  which 
pervades  every  part  of  her  performances  ;  and  which,  wherever 
they  are  found  to  be  habitual  and  unaf&cted,  impart  a  charm, 
eveii  to  poetical  compositions,  which  compensates  for  the  want 
of  many  more  splendid  attributes.  Miss  Baillie  is  not  only  very 
moral,  and  intelligently  moral ;  but  there  is,  •  in  all  her  writ- 
fngs,  a  character  of  indulgent  and  vigilant  affection  for  her  spe- 
cies, and  of  a  goodness  that  is  both  magnanimous  and  practi^ 
cal,  which  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  traced,  in  the  same  de- 
gree, in  the  compositions  of  any  other  writer.  Then  she  has 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  un- 
common talent  of  representing  (thougli  not  in  the  best  drama- 
tical form)  the  peculiar  symptoms  and  natural  development  of 
various  passions  ;  so  that  her  plays  may  always  be  read  with  a 
certain  degree  of  instruction, — and  cannot  be  read  without  feel- 
ings of  great  respect  for  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  their 
author.  Even  as  to  style  and  diction,  while  we  lament  both  the 
poverty  and  the  constraint  of  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
take  notice,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  Miss  Baillie  appears  to  us 
to  have  had  good  taste  enough  to  keep  her  eye  pretty  constantly 
on  the  best  models ;  and  that  even  her  poverty  has  not  been 
able  to  seduce  her  ijjto  those  flowery  paths,  where  the  poorest, 
if  they  are  regardless  of  purity,  may,  with  small  labour,  be- 
come as  rich,  or,  at  least,  as  gaudy  as  their  neighbours. — Final- 
ly, we  think  Miss  Baillie  entitled  to  very  high  and  unmingled 
praise,  for  the  beaut}'  of  many  detached  passages  in  every  one 
of  her  metrical  compositions ; — passages  that  possess  many  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  fine  and  original  poetry ;  and  which,  if 
they  were  only  a  Uttle  longer,  and  a  little  more  numerous,  would 
entitle  her  to  take  her  place  on  a  level  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed names  that  have  illustrated  this  age  of  poetry.  Few,  and  far 
between  as  they  are,  they  are  decisive,  we  think,  of  her  genius 
and  capacity- ;  and  though  we  do  thinJc  thoy  are  in  danger  of 
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beincj  lost  and  forgotten  amidst  the  mass  of  baser  matter  wil 
which  they  are  now  surrounded,  they  make  it  a  duty  in  all  \vl 
are  aware  of  their  vnkie,  to  unite  their  efforts  both  for  their  re 
cue  and  their  multiplication. 

A^^o  come  now  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us. 
consists  of  four  plays  ; — two  tragedies  (one  in  verse  and  one 
pro^c)  upon  Fear  ; — a  comedy  upon  the  same  passion  ; — and 
serious  musical  drama,  in  verse,  upon  Hope.  The  last,  t 
think,  is  decidedly  the  best ; — and,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  perhaj 
the  most  faukless  of  all  Miss  Baillie's  productions.  Next  to  it 
the  poetical  tragedy  on  Fejlr ;  which  occupies  the  first  place 
the  volume  before  us.  Both  the  prose  plays  we  think  are  ba( 
though  in  very  different  degrees — the  prose  tragedy  being  mer^ 
ly  dull,  while  the  prose  comedy  is  foolish.  We  proceed,  no\^ 
to  give  some  account  of  these  pieces  in  the  order  in  which  the' 
are  printed. 

The  first  tragedy,  which  is  entitled  Orra,  is  said  by  the  ai 
thor  to  be  founded  on  the  passion  of  Fear ;  but  rests,  in  re£ 
lity,  upon  a  weakness  still  less  adapted  for  scenic  representa- 
tion. Those  who  have  no-t  read  the  voluiiie,  we  are  afraid,  will 
scarcely  believe  ns,  when  we  inform  them,  that  the  heroine  of 
this  play  is  a  young  lady,  who  is  particularly  fond  of  listening 
to  gho^t  stories^  and  is  consequently  very  much  afraid  of  being  left 
alone  in  the  dark,  especially  in  places  that  have  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted  ;  and  that  the  sum  of  the  story,  detailed  in  these 
five  elaborate  acts,  is,  that  her  guardian,  being  aware  of  this  in- 
firmity, shuts  her  up  in  an  old  castle,  which  labours  under  that 
imputation,  in  order  to  frigliten  her  into  a  marriage  with  his 
son, — where  she  is  so  terrified  by  a  mock  apparition  in  a  black 
cloak,  that  she  loses  her  reason,  and  is  left,  at  the  dropping  of 
the  curtain,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  insanity.  If  we  had  not  read 
the  play  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  it 
possible,  that  a  person  of  sound  judgment,  and  no  vulgar  ge- 
nius, should  have  conceived  the  idea  of  making  this  die  subject 
of  a  long,  regular,  and  very  elaborate  tragedy.  But  so  the  fact 
is ;  and  our  readers,  we  dare  say,  feel  some  curiosity  to  know 
how  the  thing  is  accomplished. 

Orra  of  Oldenberg,  then,  they  must  know,  was  an  orphan 
heiress  in  Suabia,  hving  under  the  guardianship  of  Count  Hu 
ghobert,  who  was  desirous  of  marrying  her  to  his  son  Glottenbal, 
a  very  clumsy  and  ill-conditioned  youth,  whose  character  seems 
indeed  to  be  copied  with  the  most  rigorous  fidelity  from  that  of 
Cloten  in  CymbeUne.  The  lady  Orra,  of  course,  detests  him 
as  much  as  Imogen  does  his  prototype :  But  there  is  no  Post- 
Jiwmus  in  Miss  Baillie's  story — the  said  lady  being  in  love  with 
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jftobody, — and  professing  a  partiality  to  a  single  life,  notwith- 
standing tLe  attachinent  of  a  worthy  Count  Theojbald,  and  the 
devotion  of  a  bastard  cousin  of  the  name  of  Rudiger,  who 
Strikes  iis  again  as  a  faint  copy  of  Edraond  in  King  Lear.  The 
play  begins  with  Theobald  discomfiting  Rudiger  and  Glottonbal 
in  a  tournament,  which  the  latter  had  instituted  to  show  off  hig 
prowess.  The  unsuccessful  champions  quarrel  and  growl  ia 
Various  notes  through  the  fu'st  scenes  ;  and  the  victor  talks  mo- 
destly with  his  friend  of  his  own  unworthiness  of  the  object  of  hi-3 
jiffections.  Then  Count  Ilughobert  scolds  his  son  for  allowing 
himself  to  be  unhorsed  y  and  the  lady  Orra  (after  she  has  done 
caressing  her  hound)  makes  game  of  her  unfortunate  suitor, 
in  a  vein  of  irony  so  truly  primitive,  that  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  parallel  will  be  found  to  it  in  any  author  more  recent  than 
Homer — who  makes  one  of  his  warriors  facetic  usly  comj^liment 
his  antagonist  as  he  falls  dead  out  of  his  chariot,  on  his  agility  in 
diving.  As  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  heroine,  it  is  but 
fair  to  Miss  Bailiie  to  lay  these  exemplary  pleasantries  before  the 
reader  in  her  own  words. — Glottenbal  says, 

*  Glot.  Full  well  I  know  why  ihou  so  mcrri/  art. 
Thou  think'st  of  him  to  whoai  thou  gav'st  that  sprijj 
Of  hopeful  green,  his  rusty  casque  to  grace. 
Whilst  at  thy  feet  his  honoured  glave  he  laid. 

*  Or.  Nay,  rather  say,  of  him,  who  at  my  feet. 
From  his  proud  courser's  back,  more  gallantly 
Laid  his  most  precious  self;  then  stole  away, 
Thro'  modesty,  uiithank'd,  nor  left  behind 

Of  all  his  geer  that  flutter'd  in  the  dust, 
Or  glove  or  band,  or  fragment  of  torn  ho«e, 
For  dear  remembrance-sake,  that  in  my  sleeve 
I  might  have  stuck  it.     O  !  thou  wrong'st  me  much 
To  think  my  merriment  a  ref'rence  hath 
To  any  one  but  hun.     {Laughing.)  '     p.  15,  16. 
i^nd  afterwards  she  proceeds, 

*  Pray,  good  Glottenbal, 
/    How  did'st  thou  learn  with  such  a  wondrous  grace 
To  toss  thy  armed  heels  up  in  the  air, 
'        And  clutch  with  outspread  hands  the  slipp'ry  sand  ? 
I  was  the  more  amaz'd  at  thy  dexterity. 
As  this,  of  all  the  feats  which  thou,  before-hand, 
■        Did'st  promise  to  perform,  most  modestly, 
'v       Thou  did'st  forbear  to  mention. '     p.  16,  17. 
'    After  this,  Rudiger,  who  thinks  that  his  own  suit  may  some- 
how or  other  be  advanced  by  it,  suggests  to   Hughobcrt  the 
notable  expedient  of  sending  his  ward  to  the  haunted  castle — ■■ 
VJiere,   as  he  lias  been  assure-d  that  slie  grew  '  deadly  pale 
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at  tale  of  nightly  sprite  or  apparition, '  he  says  there  is  no  doub 
*  but  she  will  ere  long  full  gladly 
Her  freedom  purchase  at  the  price  you  name. ' 
The  cruel  cruardian  assents  to  this  pretty  experiment ;  and  tk 
act  ends  with  Glottenbal  going  out  to  a  drinking  party. 

The  second  act  opens  with  Orra  talking  to  her  maidens  o 
the  happy  and  innocent  life  they  will  Kve  when  she  comes  to  he 
estate ;  and  candidly  teUing  Theobald,  that  she  does  not  choos 
to  marry,  because,  by  so  doing,  she  nmst  give  *  all  her  lands  an< 
rio-hts  '  into  the  hands  of  a  master.  One  of  the  maidens,  however 
by  way  of  giving  the  finishing-stroke  to  the  picture  of  snug  domes 
tic  comfort  upon  which  they  had  been  dwelling,  asks  whether  the; 
shall  not  have  ghost  stories  too  over  their  quiet  winter  fire  ? — an! 
immediately  Orra  becomes  furious  with  impatience  for  a  ghos 
story.     The  most  prudent  of  her  attendants  declares  that  '  it  i 
not  right '  to  indulge  this  taste ;  and  very  sensibly  asks  what 
pleasure  there  can  be  in  being  frightened  ?     Orra  answ^ers,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  it ; — and  that  she  delights  to 
feel  her  blood  run  cold,  and  her  skin  become  hke  a  goose's  skin^ 
She  does  not,  indeed,  use  this  homely  expression  ;  but  we  con 
jecture  that  it  is  what  she  means  by  the  following  strong  phrases 
— which  really  do  not  give  us  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  the  stat 
of  this  young  lady's  person. 

*  When  every  kair'spit  on  my  shrunken  skin 
A  knotted  knoll  becomes. ' 

She  then  insists  for  the  story — and  the  waiting  gentlewoma 
tells  it  accordingly— with  all  the  brevity  and  platitude  imaginabl 
— as  folio  we  th — 

*  Since  I  must  tell  it,  then,  the  story  goes 
That  grim  Count  Wallenberg,  the  ancestor 
Of  Hughobert  and  also  of  yourself. 
From  hatred  or  from  envy,  did  decoy 
A  noble  knight,  who  hunted  in  the  forest. 
Well  the  Black  Forest  named,  into  his  castle. 
And  there,  within  his  chamber,  murder'd  him.  *     p.  29.  ' 

The  lady  Orra's  sensibility  to  legends  of  this  nature,  however, 
is  so  much  greater  than  ours,  that  she  very  nearly  faints  with 
horror  at  this  recital ;  and  the  dialogue  ia  broken  off  by  a  priest, 
who  announces  Hughobert's  intention  to  banish  her  till  she  con- 
sents to  marry  his  son ;  and  then  a  scene  ensues,  in  which  he 
repeats  his  proposition,  and  she  her  refusal,  with  much  solemnity 
on  both  sides.  The  lady,  however,  having  protested,  in  the  usual 
way,  that  she  would  rather  be  married  to  her  grave,  and  dwelt 
in  a  coffin,  than  accept  the  hand  of  the  blooming  Glottenbal, 
the  old  gentleman  takes  her  up,  we  think,  a  little  too  literally, 
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i'lul  asks  her  whether  she  really — '  puts  him  in  her  estimation 
with  bones  and  sheeted  clay  ?  ' 

The  lady,  however,  is  resolute  j  and  is  ordered  off  to  the 
guabian  castle  without  delay,  under  guard  of  Rudiger ; — ancl 
the  act  ends  with  a  special  scene  between  him  and  a  seryant  of 
the  name  of  Maurice,  whom  he  bribes  to  play  the  spy  for  him 
in  his  absence,  after  the  ensuing  manner. 

*  Rud^  Go  to  !  I  know  thou  art  d  greedy  leech^ 
Though  ne'ertheless  thou  lov'st  me. 

(Taking  a  small  case  from  hispocketi  'which  he  opens.) 
*  See'st  thou  here  ? 
I  have  no  coin  ;  but  look  upon  these  jewels  : 
<        I  took  them  from  a  knight  I  slew  in  battle. 
When  I  am  Orra's  lord,  thou  shalt  receive,. 
Were  it  ten  thousand  crowns,  whatever  their  wortH 
Shall  !)y  a  skilful  lapidary  be 
in  honesty  esteemMi  (Gives  him  the  jelbetsj 

*  Maui\  1  thank  thee, — but  methlriks  their  lustre's  dim* 
I've  seen  the  stones  before  upon  thy  breast 

in  gala  days,  but  never  heard  thee  boast 
They  were  of  so  much  value. 

*  Rud.  I  was  too  prudent :  I  had  lost  them  else; 
To  no  one  but  thyself  would  I  entrust 

The  secret  of  their  value. ' 

Now  the  beauty  of  all  this  is,  that  they  are  false  stones^  wliicH 
lie  thus  palms  uport  the  poor  menial ;  and  that  it  is  in  a  great 
ineasurc  through  his  discovery  of  the  fraud,  and  Consequent  ro^ 
ientment,  that  the  denouement  is  brought  about. 

The  third  act  brings  us  to  the  castle  j  where  Orra  is  of  course 
much  aj)palled  at  its  gloomy  and  desolate  air ;  and  lludiger', 
taking  advantage  of  her  terror  at  being  left  alone,  endeavours 
to  urge  his  own  suit  to  her  with  all  earnestness  and  humility. 
She  dismisses  him,  however,  with  infinite  scorn  ; — ^upon  which 
lie  goes  quietly  to  bed^  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  falls  a- 
sleep  !  By  and  by,  a  hunting  horn,  and  other  noises,  are  heard 
without,  which  throws  the  unhappy  lady  into  such  an  agony  of 
terror,  that  she  rushes  into  his  chamber  and  awakes  him  ;  but 
upon  the  servants  coming  in,  resumes  her  disdain,  and  returns 
Very  valiantly  to  bed.  The  act  ends  with  an  exceedingly  ab- 
surd scene,  in  which  Theobald,  who  had  followed  hie  mistress 
Hvith  an  intention  to  rescue  her,  strays  in  thedark  into  thecave  of  a 

tang  of  robbers,  who  burrow  somewhere  nearthe  castle,  and  make 
oises  in  the  night  to  frighten  away  its  inhabitants.  He  there,; 
%y  tlie  most  extraordinary  good  fortune,  recognizes  an  old  frienti 
%.  the  captain  of  tlie  gang> — very  naturally  discloses  Ins  project 
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to  him, — and  finally  concerts  with  him,  that  ihcy  should  ent( 
the  castle  by  a  private  passage  next  nighty  in  the  disguise  < 
apparitions;  and  by  that  means,  after  frightening  away  lu 
Attendants,  carry  off  Orra  without  opposition.  They  agre 
■however,  to  send  a  letter  to  the  lady  to  apprise  her  of  their  de 
sign ;  and  then  retire  merrily  to  snp,  in  the  inner  cave. 

The  fourth  act  discloses  Orra  and  her  attendant,  talking 
usual  of  ghosts,  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.     A  soldi 
comes  and  gives  her  a  letter,  on  which  she  recognises  Theobald' 
Jiandwriting ;  but,  before  sfie  can  read  a  word  of  it,  Rudig 
comes  in,  and  insists  upon  seeing  it  -;  on  which  she  is  obliged  t 
throw  it  into  the  fire.     In  the  next  scene,  we  find  the  night  ha 
set  in  ; — and  we  had  forgot  to  inform  our  i*eaders,  that  it  wa 
St  Michael's  night — on  which  the  castle  spectres  had  been  louj 
observed  to  be  lar  more  uaruly  than  on  any  other  in  the  whole' 
year.     The  lady  Orra,  of  course,  is  dismally  frightened ;  butf 
she  gets  her  maid  to  sit  with  her  j  and  they  pass  the  time  tolerJj 
ably  enough  at  the  old  work  of  ghost  stories,  till  the  fatal  hou  *' 
of  midnight  is^  past.     The  maid  then  unluckily  proposes  to  go 
and  bring  her  mistress  some  drops;  and  has  no  sooner  gon 
out,  than  the  most  horrible  noises  are  heard  under  the  battl 
ments,  and  by  and  by  in  the  staircase  j  and,  while  the  poor  O 
ra  is  shrieking  and  shuddering  in  her  lonely  apartment,  tl 
door  opens  slowly,  and  a  horrid  figure  in  a  black  cloak,  with  a? 
hunting  horn  in  his  hand,  enters,-  and  approaches  her  with- 
outstretched  arms.     The  unhappy  lady  gives  a  piercing  cry,- 
and  falls  senselesss  on  the  ground  ;  and  Theobald,  after  castin 
offhi.s  dii.guise,  and  labouring  in  vain  to  revive  her,  bursts 
into  this  pathetic  exclamation — 

— ^  The  villain  kath  deceived  me.- 
My  letter  she  has  ne*er  received.     Oh  fool, 
^1  ^;         I'd  hazard  this  !  * 

~i\  His  friend,  the  captain  of  the  outlaws,  however^  comes  to 
assistance  y  and  they  carry  out  the  insensible  Orra  by  the  sub^*' 
terranean  passage. 
.  The  fifth  act  is  full  of  business.  It  opens  with  a  clamorous' 
hue  and-  cry  throutrh  the  castle  for  the  lady,  who  has  just  bceir 
liiissed ;  and  then  Hughobert — whom  Maurice,  in  revenge  foi?' 
lludiger's  trick  of  the  ihlse  stones,  had  apprised  of  his  treachery 
— arrives  in  a  great  passion,  with  Glottenbal^  and  accuses  hiu 
of  having  secreted  his  fair  })nsoner,  He  protests  his  imiocen< 
,  in  vain ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  him  a  smart  flogging  tj 
bring  out  the  truth.  To  escape  this  indignity,  however,  lij 
diuses  to  stub  himself ;  and  then,  counterfeiting  sudden  peniji 
ttuce-  and  humihty,  asks  to  exchange  forgiveness  v,'ith  Glottei 
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bal,  at  whom,  as  he  stoops  over  him,  he  aims  a  blow  v/itli  \n^ 
dagger,  which  merely  scratch(?s  his  neck;  mid  then  dies  impeni- 
tent. The  party  then  go  out,  u]jon  being  informed  that  ihe 
lady  Orra's  voice  had  been  lieard  from  a  cavern  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood} and  tlie  scene  shifts  to  ihe  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
whence  the  shrieks  of  the  distracted  Orra  are  lieard,  and  whence! 
she  soon  issues  in  a  state  of  complete  derangement.  They  try 
fell  sorts  of  soothing  and  remonstrance  with  her,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose j  and' she  raves  on  about  skulls  and  s^keletons,  and  hell- 
hounds and  murders,  till  the  curtain  drops  upon  her  frenzy 
— though  not  till  Hughobcrt  receives  a  message,  that  his  hope- 
ful son  is  dead  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  dying  Rudiger, 
whose  dagger's  point  it  seems  had  been  poisoned. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  faults  of  such 
a  drama  as  this  ; — and  if  the  sketch  we  liave  now  given  of  it, 
with  the  few  extracts  to  which  we  have  confined  ourselves,  do 
Hot  justify  clil  that  we  have  said  above  to  the  prejudice  of  Misg 
Baillie's  dramatic  powers,  v/e  must  submit  to  pass  ibr  very  ma- 
lignant or  very  incompetent  censors.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  good  passages,  by  which  we 
think  those  faults  are  to  a  certain  degree  redeemed ;  and,  ac- 
cordingl}',  we  shall  now  extract  almost  all  that  the  play  furnishes 
of  this  description. 

The  most  striking  passage  it  contains,  perhaps,  is  that  in 
which  Orra,  on  her  first  appearance,  replies  to  the  question  of* 
her  attendant)  how  she  came  to  be  so  merry  upon  Glottenbal 
so  soon  after  her  dismal  meditiitions  of  the  preceding  evening  ? 
There  is,  no  doubt,  great  poetical  beauty  in  the  ibllowing  hues  j — 
yet  they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  at  all  dramatical  j  and  are  not  only 
unnatural,  we  think,  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  but,  we  shoukl 
very  much  fear,  would  be  found  unintelligible  to  most  auditors* 
*  Dids't  thou  ne*er  see  the  swallow's  veering  breast j 

Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloud 

In  the  sunn'd  glimpses  of  a  stormy  day, 

Shiver  in  silv'ry  brightness  I 

Or  boatman's  oar,  as  vivid  lightning,  flash 

In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spirit's  path 

Tracks  the  still  waters  of  s;ome  sullen  lake  ? 

Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  brown  mass  of  Woods^ 

Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintry  sun 

One  hasty  glance  in  mockery  of  the  night 

Closing  in  darkness  round  it  ? — Gentle  Friend  1 

Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  was  sad  yesterday, 

And  may  be  so  to-raorrow. '  p^  16. 
The  next  passage  we  shall  give,   though  far  less  forcible,   ij?:3 
ticdoubtediy  more  of  a  dramatic  character.— It  is  t'lat  in  whic?i. 
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Orra  pictures  out  the  life  of  rustic  beneficence  which  she  propose 
to  lead  in  cheerful  celibacy,  when  she  takes  possession  of  hei 
own  domains.  It  aifbrds  a  very  apt  illustration  of  those  mora 
partialities  which  we  formerly  noticed  as  lending  their  colour  t 
most  of  the  author's  poetry. 

*  Ev*n  now  methinks 
Each  little  cottage  of  my  native  vale 
Swells  out  its  earthen  sides^  upheaves  its  roof, 
Like  to  a  hillock  mov'd  by  lab'ring  mole, 
And  with  green  trail-weeds  clamb'ring  up  its  walls, 
Roses  and  ev'ry  gay  and  fragrant  plant, 
3^fore  my  fancy  stands,  a  fairy  bower. 
Aye,  and  within  it  too  do  fairies  dwell. 
Peep  thro'  its  wreathed  window,  if  indeed 
The  flowers  grow  not  too  close  ;  and  there  within 
Tliou'lt  see  some  half  a  dozen  rosy  brats, 
Eating  from  wooden  bowls  their  dainty  milk  ;— 
Those  are  my  mountain  elves.     See'st  thou  not 
Their  very  forms  distinctly  I  *  p.  23. 

*  Pll  gather  round  my  board 
All  that  heav*n  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks, 
And  noble  travellers,  and  neighboring  friends, 
Both  young  and  old.     Within  ray  ample  hall. 
The  worn  out  man  of  arms,  shall  o'tip-toe  tread. 
Tossing  his  grey  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
With  cheerful  freedom,  as  he  boasts  his  feats 
Of  days  gone  by. — Music  we'll  have  ;  and  oft 
The  bick'ring  dance  upon  our  oaken  floors 
Shall,  thund'ring  loud,  strike  on  the  distant  ear 
Of  'nighted  travellers,  who  shall  gladly  bend 
Their  doubtful  footsteps  towards  the. cheering  din. 
Solemn,  and  grave,  and  cloister'd,  and  demure 
We  shall  not  be.     Will  this  content  ye,  damsels  ? 

Ev'ry  season 
Shall  have  its  suited  pastime  :  even  winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  snow. 
And  chok'd  up  valleys  from  our  mansion  bar 
All  entrance,  and  nor  guest  nor  traveller 
Sounds  at  our  gate  ;  the  empty  hall  forsaking, 
In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire, 
We*ll  hold  our  little,  snug,  domestic  court. 
Plying  our  work  with  sOng  and  tale  betAveen. '  p.  27,  2S. 
The  reader  may  take  next  Orra's  exaggerated  description 
the  cmptj^  and  dismal  apartments  of  the  castle  j  which  is  in 
loftier  vein  of  poetry, 

*  Thy  taper^s  light. 
As  thus  aloft  thou  wav'st  it  to  and  fro, 
'  The  fretted  ceiling  gild»  with  feeble  brightness : 
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Whilst  over-head  its  carved  ribs  glide  past 
Like  edgy  waves  of  a  dark  sea,  returning 
To  an  eclipsed  moon  its  sullen  sheen. 
Alas  !  how  many  hours  and  years  have  pass'd 
Since  human  forms  have  round  this  table  sat. 
Or  lamp  or  taper  on  its  surface  gleam'd  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  sound  of  time  long  past 
Still  nmrm^ring  o*er  us  in  the  lofty  void 
Of  those  dark  arches,  like  the  lingering  voices 
Of  those  who  long  within  their  graves  have  slept. 
It  was  their  gloomy  home  ;  now  it  is  mine. '  p.  47. 
The  following  are  some  of  her  horrors  when  under  the  iin- 
mediate  influence  of  her  constitutional  terrors. 

*  O,  if  it  look  on  me  with  its  dead  eyes  ! 

If  it  should  move  its  lock'd  and  earthy  lips. 
And  utterance  give  to  the  grave's  hollow  sounds  i 

If  it  stretch  forth  its  cold  and  bony  grasp 

O  horror,  horror  ! 

0  that  beneath  these  planks  of  senseless  matter 

1  could,  until  the  dreadful  hour  is  past, 
As  senseless  be ! 

O  open  and  receive  me, 
Ye  happy  things  of  still  and  lifeless  being, 
Tliat  to  the  awful  steps  which  tread  upon  ye 
Unconscious  are  !  '  p.  7  L 

•  The  icy  scalp  of  fear  is  on  my  head — 
The  life  stirs  in  my  hair  :  it  is  a  sense 
That  tells  the  nearing  of  unearthly  steps. 

Albeit  my  ringing  ears  no  sounds  distinguish. '  p,  77. 
The  most  powerful  part  of  the  play,  however,  is,  beyond  all 
question,  die  representation  of  the  heroine's  insanity,  This  is 
touched  throughout  with  a  strong  and  skilful  hand  ; — and  though 
it  is  merely  horrible,  and  therefore  altogether  unfit  for  rcpre^ 
sentation,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  author's 
force  of  conception,  and  even,  in  some  places,  of  her  power  of 
expression.  On  h<jr  first  rushing  out  from  the  cave,  she  shripks 
back,  exclaiming, 

*  Come  back,  come  back  !  The  fierce  and  fiery  light ! 
Theo,  Shrink  not,  dear  love  !  it  is  the  light  of  day. 
Or,  Aye,  so  it  is  ;  day  takes  his  daily  turn, 

Kising  bekveen  the  gulphy  dells  of  night 

liike  whiten'd  billows  on  a  gloomy  sea. 

Till  glowworms  gleam,  and  stars  peep  thro*  the  dark,  ^ 

And  will-o'-the-wisp  his  dancing  taper  light. 

They  will  not  come  again. 

Hark,  hark  !  Aye,  hark  : 

They  are  all  there  ;  I  hear  their  hollow  sound 

Full  many  a  fathom  down. '  p.  91,  92, 
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*  El.  O  rave  not  thus  !  Dost  thou  not  know  us,  Orra  ? 

Or,  {ha still/)  Aye,  well  enough  I  know  ye. 

Urst.  Ha  !  think  ye  that  she  does  ? 

Or,  Away  1  your  faces  waver  to  and  fro  ; 
1*11  know  you  better  in  your  winding-sheets, 
When  the  moon  shines  upon  ye. '  p.  97. 
1*11  tell  thee  how  it  is  : 
A  hideous  burst  hath  been  :  the  damn'd  and  holy. 
The  living  and  the  dead,  together  are 
In  horrid  neighbourship. — *Tis  but  thin  vapour, 
Floating  around  thee,  makes  the  wav*ring  bound. 
Poh  !  blow  it  off,  and  see  th'  uncurtain'd  reach. 
See  !  from  all  points  they  come  ;  earth  casts  them  up  ! 
In  grave-clothes  swath*d  are  those  but  new  in  death  ; 
And  there  be  some  half  bone,  half  cased  in  shreds 
Of  that  which  flesh  hath  been  ;  and  there  be  some 
With  wicker*d  ribs,  thro'  which  the  darkness  scowls. 
Back,  back  ! — They  close  upon  us, — Oh  the  void 
Of  hollow  unbalPd  sockets  staring  grimly, 
And  lipless  jaws  that  move  and  clatter  round  us 
In  mockery  of  speech  ! — Back,  back,  I  say  { 
Back,  back  1 
It  is  immediately  after  tliis  S}")cecli  that  the  curtain  drops ;—« 
and  closes  a  play  which,  though  in  the  main  absurd  and  uninter-f 
esting,  contains  scenes  that  indisputably  entitle  the  author  tp. 
the  honours  of  original  genius. 

The  next  piece  is  entitled  '■  The  Dream,  *  a  tragedy  in  prosci 
in  three  acts  ;  of  which  we  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  saj 
half  so  much  as  we  have  done  of  the  preceding.     The  merife  oj 
this  piece  is,  that  it  is  short  and  intelligible,  and  tells  its  stor^' 
without  Texatious  entanglement,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  solemi 
effect.     Its  fault  is,  that  there  is  not  enough  of  story,  and  scarce 
ly  any  variety  cf  interest  or  passion.     The  incident  upon  which 
it  is  founded  would  do  very  well,  in  short,  for  an  after-snppcr  nar- 
rative in  a  quiet  country  family  5  but  much  higher  powers  thar^ 
Miss  Baillie's  could  not  work  it  up  into  a  taking  tragedy  for  art 
audience  of  town-bred  critics.     The  story  is  shortly  as  follows : — 
Count  Osterlao  had,  in  his  youth,  assassinated  a  foreign  Hoblcr 
man,  who  had  given  him  cause  of  jealousy  ;  but,  being  afterwards^ 
omjiloycd  in  active  service,  had,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  lost 
in  a  great  measure  the  sense  and  the  memory  of  his  oitence.     Th( 
brother  of  hia  victim,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  appointee 
Prior  of  the  abbey  of  St  Maurice  ;.  and  had  recently  found  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  flite  of  his  khisman,  and  that  he  was  actually 
^terred  in  the  abbey.     Having  found  that  Osterloo  was  to  pass 
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sby  his  walls  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  he  takes 
advantage  of  an  epidemic  sickness  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  per- 
suade two  of  the  brodierliood  to  give  out  that  they  had  been 
^^arned  in  a  vision  to  stop  the  first  miiitary  detaciiment  that  pass- 
«ed  by,  and  choose  from  them,  by  lot,  one  man,  vvliom  they 
•should  detain  for  a  night  within  the  walls,  for  the  expiation  of 
iconcealed  guilt.  Osterloo,  accordingly,  is  stopped  ;  and,  by  a 
kittle  management,  the  lot  falls  upon  him.  He  is  then  led  io 
.the  spot  where  the  bones  of  his  victim  are  interred  ;  and  i^^  mov- 
«d  by  awe  and  remorse  to  disclose  his  secret  guilt.  The  Prior 
then  takes  advantage  of  his  seignorial  rights  to  sentence  the  un- 
happy culprit  to  immediate  death  ;  and  the  whole  pov/er  of  the 
author  is  displayed  in  depicting  the  extraordinary  dejection, 
horror  and  consternation,  that  instantly  seizes  upon  the  spirit 
.of  this  bnive  and  impetuous  warrior.  A  good  deal  of  talent  is 
^hown,  too,  both  in  redeeming  the  hero  from  the  degradation 
of  diis  too  potent  despair,  and  in  reconciling  it  to  the  charac- 
ter of  habitual  gallantry,  by  restoring  him  lor  a  inoment  to  li- 
berty, by  the  mediation  of  a  compassionate  monk  and  a  pitying 
female.  Alter  his  own  escape  is  secured,  he  turns,  widi  gene- 
rous and  reckless  courage,  upon  a  whole  band  of  opponents, 
ibr  the  rescue  of  his  less  fortunate  deliverers;  and,  in  this  des- 
perate attempt,  is  again  made  captive,  and  remanded  to  his 
dungeon  and  unnemn«T  agony.  Miss  Balilie's  y^/r/^',  we  think, 
is  in  the  delineation  oi  horrors  5  and  the  scene  of  the  execution 
as  drawn  with  strong  colours,  and  by  a  steady  and  skilful  hand. 
The  unhappy  Osterloo,  complaining  of  darkness  in  the  midst  of 
ii  blaze  of  torclies,  and  letting  all  things  slip  from  his  memory, 
ins  fingers,  and  his  tongiie,  lias  his  head  at  last  bent  down  to 
the  block ;  and  the  executioner  is  just  raising  the  axe,  wlien  th(3 
Imperial  ambassador  rushes  into  the  hall,  arrests  the  proceed- 
ings, and  orders  the  rescued  general  to  rise.  The  shouts  of 
<leliverance,  however,  are  pealed  in  an  unconscious  ear ;  and, 
upon  raising  the  miserable  victim  from  the  block,  the  agony  of 
the  mind  is  found,  of  itself,  to  have  extinguished  for  ever  the 
«ensc  of  human  sulferinfr. 

The  third  piece  in  the  volume  is  *  The  Siege ;  *  a  comedy  in 
five  acts  on  the  subject  of  Fear, — to  which  we  really  cannot  allbrd 
•even  the  very  moderate  praise  of  being  better  than  Miss  Bail- 
lie's  other  comedies.  The  story  is  neither  striking  nor  proba- 
ble ;  and  the  principal  characters  are  the  old  liackneycd  ones  of 
a  boastful  coward — a  testy  but  worthy  old  gentleman — a  modest 
and  gallant  youth — and  a  designing  and  coquetting  old  flatterer, 
represented  certainly  with  no  extraordinary  spirit,  nor  contrast- 
ed by  any  very  ludicrous  combinations.     The  scene  is  laid,  hko 
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that  of  the  two  preceding  plays — and  perliaps  for  deep  reasons 
—in  a  castle  in  Germany  ;  and  this  is  the  outline  of  the  fable. 
The  Lady  Livia  is  heiress  of  the  castle  ;  and  Valdemere,  the 
coward,  is  her  lover;  a  forward,  handsome,  well-spoken  youth 
— not  quite  so  entertaining  as  Parolles, — but  plausible  enough  to 
throw  altogether  into  the  shade  the  valiant  Count  Antonio,  who 
is  also  an  admirer  of  the  lady — though  too  bashful  in  her  pre- 
sence a>iiost  to  make  known  his  pretensions.  Some  friend^ 
of  his,  who  suspect  the  courage  of  his  more  prosperous  rival| 
devise  a  scheme  for  putting  it  to  the  test,  iby  getting  a  partj^ 
of  troops  that  are  on  duty  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  make 
mock  attack  on  the  castle.  The  success  of  this  plot  is  per* 
feet.  Valdemere  is  exposed  before  the  whole  household,  ani 
runs  to  hide  himself  in  tbe  cellar,  from  which  he  is  drag- 
ged, amidst  the  derision  of  the  whole  party  but  Antonio,  wh 
generously  attempts  to  extenuate  his  frailty,  and  by  this 
and  his  other  virtues,  completely  wins  the  heart  of  the  heiress. 
To  enhance  the  dignity  of  this  story,  and  lend  a  little  more 
eclat  to  her  hero,  Miss  Baillie  does  not  hesitate  altogether  to 
destroy  its  probability  ; — for,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  mock 
attack,  she  makes  a  much  stronger  party  of  the  enemy  com- 
mence a  real  attack  upon  the  castle  and  its  feigned  assailants  ; — 
and  brings  Antonio  again  upon  the  back  of  those  bond  Jide  be- 
.siegers,  with  a  force  that  demolishes  them  in  an  instant.  There 
is  an  undei'plot  between  Livia's  old  guardian  and  the  mother  of 
Valdemere,  who  tricks  him  out  of  many  necklaces  and  snuff- 
boxes, and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  inveigling  him  into  matrimony, 
by  praising  his  sonnets  and  personal  graces,  till  he  is  undeceiv- 
ed, by  going  to  her  in  the  character  of  a  Jew  broker,  and  buy- 
ing his  own  picture  at  a  very  cheap  rate — at  the  same  time  th 
lie  hears  her  and  her  chambermaid  laughing  immoderately  a 
his  poetry.  Valdemere  is  moreover  obliged  to  marry  a  sister  o 
his  page's,  whom  he  had  formerly  seduced.  Poor  as  this  plai 
is,  however,  in  contrivance  and  character,  and  destitute  of  co 
niic  effect,  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  an  ordinary  per 
son.  There  is  a  chastity  in  the  style,  and  a  tone  of  strong 
good  sense  in  much  of  the  dialogue,  that  place  it  far  beyond  thi 
tilings  that  have  lately  been  produced  as  comedies  on  our  theatres 

Tlie  last  piece  in  the  volume  is  the  shortest,  and  the  best 
It  is  entitled,  '  The  Beacon  ; '  a  serious  drama  of  two  acts,  i] 
t)lank  verse,  and  interspersed  with  songs.  The  subject  is  Hope 
and  the  story  is  very  simple,  and  without  any  })retensions  t< 
probability.  Aurora,  a  fair  maid  in  one  of  the  small  islands  in 
^le  Mediterranean,  was  betrothed  to  Ermingard,  a  noble  youth, 
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who  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  glory  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  liad  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  for 
inany  months  after  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  was  universally  supposed  to  have  perished.  As  his  body 
was  not  found  among  the  slain,  however,  Aurora  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  dead  ;  and  insists  u})on  lighting  a  beacou  flame 
every  night,  on  the  eastern  cape  of  the  island,  to  guide  the  ves- 
sel which  she  still  hopes  is  to  restore  him  to  her  arms.  Her 
guardian,  Ulrick,  is  himself  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  and  labours 
to  persuade  lier  of  the  extravagance  of  her  exj^ectations.  The 
play  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  him  and  one  of  her  attend- 
ants ;  to  whom  he  announces,  that  he  can  no  longer  counte- 
nance the  folly  of  her  eager  hope  ;  and  that  the  ensuing  night 
is  the  last  in  which  he  will  allow  her  bc^acon  to  be  kindled.  He 
is  then  called  away  to  attend  on  the  Pope's  legate,  who  has  ac- 
cidentally landed  on  his  way  from  Palestine.  The  next  scene 
.shows  Aurora  herself  in  conversation  with  her  attendants  ; — at 
first  sunk  and  desponding ;  but  gradually  catching  hope  and 
animation  from  the  wishes  and  possibilities  upon  which  she  de- 
lights to  dwell ;  till  at  last  her  imagination  is  so  raised,  that, 
when  one  of  the  Legate's  companions  is  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence of  her,  slie  is  persuaded  that  it  is  Ermingard  himself;  and 
^refuses  to  part  from  the  hope  that  sustains  her  being,  even  when 
she  hears  from  him  that  the  universal  persuasion  among  his  as- 
sociates was,  that  he  had  perished  in  the  fight,  out  oF  whicli  he 
was  never  seen  to  return. 

The  second  act  introduces  us  to  the  beacon,  and  two  fisher- 
men singing  as  they  watch  round  it.  Litelligence  is  then  brought 
that  a  boat  is  approaching  the  shore  in  a  dangerous  direction  ; 
and  the  sailors  go  out  to  lend  them  assistance.  Aurora  theii, 
enters  ;  and,  by  and  by,  a  h\mn,  wliicli  some  of  her  attendants 
recognise  to  be  apartof  the  service  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem, 
is  heard  from  the  beach  below  ;  and  a  train  of  those  brave  an(i 
holy  persons,  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  ascend  to  the  beacon 
which  had  guided  them  to  the  shore.  Aurora,  inquiring  eager- 
ly after  the  fate  of  her  beloved,  is  referred  to  a  young  Knight, 
who  had  fought  in  the  battle  where  he  was  supposed  to  fall,  and 
■who  answers  mournfully,  that  she  nm?;t  learn  to  think  of  him  as 
of  the  dead.  She  is  struck  with  his  voice;  and,  tearing  off  his 
mantle,  discovers  the  features  of  her  Ermingard  himself!  They 
^are  in  great  perplexity,  however,  about  his  vow  of  celibacy,  which 
)  he  had  been  induced  to  take,  and  to  conceal  his  name,  in  cour 
sequence  of  a  false  report  that  she  had  married  Ulrick  in  his 
absence ;  and  some  very  pleasing  and  tender  scenes  pass  be^ 
pffQ^n  tliem  qh  that  subject.     The  Pope's  legate,  however,  in- 
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forms  tlicm,  that  if  it  be  made  plain  tliat  he  had  taken  that  vow 
upon  an  erroneous  belief  as  to  the  state  of  the  fact,  liis  Holinesi 
'i^ill  not  hesitate  in  releasing  him  from  its  bond ;  and  offers  ta 
take  them  with  him  tu  Rome  as  soon  as  the  wind  is  favonrablei 
Tlie  piece  cikIs  with  Aurora  exclaiming  that  it  will  oliange  im-< 
jnediately. 

The  merit  of  this  piece  certainly  does  not  consist  in  tlie  fable— i 
nor  in  the  delineation  of  character, — though  ihere  is  somethin^j 
})leasing  in  the  female  variableness,  the  purity  anil  buoyani 
confidence  of  Aurwa";  but  in  the  fanciful  and  poetical  cast  of  the 
whole  composition — the  m.nltitude  of  pleasing  imjiges  witli  whicli 
it  abounds,  and  tlie  beauty  of  se\'eral  of  the  songs  with  which  i( 
is  intermingled.  The  poetry  is  of  a  less  laboured  kind  than  thai 
wliich  Miss  Baillie  usually  attempts,  and  has  less  pretension  an 
]ess  heaviness.  The  songs  have  all  a  great  deal  of  beauty — ancT 
are  thick  set  with  images  and  ideas.  Indeed,  the  v/hole  style  is 
more  richly  adorned  with  figures  of  thought  and  of  speech  tliaii 
5 n  any  of  her  other  performances  ;  and  both  Irom  this  circum- 
stance, and  its  being  less  constrained  in  its  flow,  approaches  much 
nearer  to  the  genuine  standard  of  those  older  writers  of  whom  her 
obsolete  words  have  sometimes  reminded  us  rather  unluckily. 
The  reader  may  take  the  following  as  a  fair  specimen.  Aurora 
enters  in  one  of  her  desponding  moods.  Her  attendant  spealis. 
*  Tcr.  Here  you  will  find  a  more  refreshing  air  ; 

The  western  sun  beats  fiercely.  

Aur,  Western  sun  1 

Js  time  so  far  advanced  ?     I  iieft  my  couch 

Scarcely  an  horn'  ago, 

Ter,  You  are  deceived. 

Three  hours  have  past,  but  past  by  you  unheeded ; 

"Wlio  have  the  while  in  silent  stillness  sat, 

Like  one  forlorn,  that  has  no  need  of  time. 
j^ur.  In  truth  I  now  but  little  have  to  do 

With  time  or  any  thing  besides.     It  passes  ; 

I^our  follows  hour  ;  day  follows  day  ;  and  year. 

If  I  so  long  shall  last,  will  follow  year  : 

Like  drops  that  through  the  cavern'd  hermit's  roof 

Some  cold  spring  filters  ;  glancing  on  his  eye 

At  measured  intervals,  but  moving  not 

His  fix*d  unvaried  notice,  *     p,  276,  277. 
After  her  fancy  and  hopes  are  kindled,  her  companion  endea- 
vours to  moderate  her  confidence;  and  observes,  that  she  make 
her 

<  — , ., — after  sorrow  more  acute 

When  theee  vain  fancies  fail. 

Aur.  And  let  them  fail !     Though  duller  thoQghts  succeed, 

"Jlie  bliss  e'en  of  a  moment,  still  is  bliss. 
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VioL  {to  Ter.)  Thou  would'st  not  oiMier  dew-drops  spoil 
^  the  thorn 

Because  her  glory  will  not  last  till  noon  ; 
Nor  still  the  lightsome  gambols  of  the  colt 
Whose  neck  to-morrow's  yoke  will  gall.     Fie  on*t ! 

If  this  be  wise,  'tis  cruel. 

Aur.  Thanks,  gentle  V^iola  !     Thou  art  ever  kind. 
We'll  think  to-morrow  still  hath  good  in  store, 
And  make  of  this  a  blessing  for  tonday. '     p^  281,  282, 
The  following  is  a  conversation  round  the  beacon. 
*  Bast,  Here  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  noble  fire 
Left  me  in  ward.     It  makes  the  darkness  round, 
To  its  fierce  light  oppos'd,  seem  thick  and  palpable, 
And  cios'd  o*er  head,  like  to  the  pitchy  cope 

Of  some  vast  cavern. Near  at  hand,  methinks, 

Soft  female  voices  speak  :  I'll  to  my  station. '     p.  295. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  Aurcn-a  and  her  attendants,  this  persoii. 
sipoloG^izes  for  his  intrusion  ;  though  he  adds, 
♦  I've  clamber'd  o'er  these  cliffs,  ev'n  at  this  hour, 
To  see  the  ocean  from  its  sabled  breast 
The  flickering  gleam  of  these  bright  flames  return, 

Aur,  Make  no  excuse  I  pray  thee. 
How  many  leagues  from  shore  may  such  a  liglit 
By  the  benighted  mariner  be  seen  ? 

Bast.  Some  six  or  so,  he  will  descry  it  fiintly. 
Like  a  small  star,  or  hermit's  taper,  peering 
From  some  cav'd  rock  that  brows  the  dreary  waste  ; 
Or  like  the  lamp  of  some  lone  lazar chouse. 
Which  through  the  silent  night  tlic  traveller  spies 
Upon  his  doubtful  way. 

Viol.  Fie  on  such  images  ! 
Thou  should'st  have  liken'd  it  to  things  more  seemly. 
Thou  might'st  have  said  the  peasant's  evening  fire 
That  from  his  upland  cot,  thro'  winter's  gloom. 
What  time  his  wife  their  evening  meal  prepares, 
Blinks  on  the  traveller's  eye,  and  cheers  his  heart ; 
Or  signaUtorch,  that  from  my  lady's  bower 
Tells  wandering  knights  the  ravels  are  begun ; 
Or  blazing  brand,  that  from  the  vintage-house 
O'  long  October  nights,  thro'  the  still  air 
Looks  rousingly. '  p.  296-98. 
The  last  extract  we  shall  make  from  the  dialogue  part  of  the 
play  shall  be  from  the  scene  where  Aurora,  after  the  recovery  of 
ner  lovai',  aud  under  thebelief  of  their  being  eternally  separated 
in  consequence  of  his  vow,  endeavours  to  reconcile  him  to  that 
tantalizing  destiny.     After  observing  that  she  cannot  attend  hin\ 
i^s  a  page,  ske  adds— ^ 

'  *  Put 
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*  But  I  have  heard 

That,  near  the  sacred  houses  of  your  order. 

Convents  of  maids  devout  in  Holy  Land 

Established  are — maids  who  in  deeds  of  chanty 

To  pilgrims  and  to  all  in  Warfare  maun*d, 

In  sacred  warfare  for  the  holy  cross, 

Are  deem'd  the  humble  partners  of  your  zeal. 

Erm.  Aye,  such  there  are  ;  but  what  availeth  this  ? 
ylnr.  There  will  I  dwell,  a  vow'd  and  humble  sister. 

We  shall  not  far  be  sever'd.     The  same  winds 

That  do  o'nights  thro'  your  still  cloisters  sigh,  \ 

Our  quiet  cells  visiting  with  mournful  harmony,  * 

Shall  lull  my  pillow  too.     Our  window 'd  towers 

Sliall  sometimes  show  me  on  the  neighbouring  plains^ 

Amidst  thy  brave  companions,  thy  maiPd  form 

Crested  with  glory,  on  thy  pawing  steed 

Jleturning  from  the  wars.     And  when  at  last 

Thou  art  in  sickness  laid — who  will  forbid 

The  dear  sad  pleasure  ? — like  a  holy  bride 

I'll  by  thy  death -bed  stand,  and  look  to  heavea 

"Wliere  all  bless'd  union  is.     O  !  at  the  thought, 

Methinks  this  span  of  life  to  nothing  shrinks. 

And  we  are  bless'd  already. '  p.  310,  311. 
We  must  make  room  now  for  some  of  the  songs  with  whicfi 
Miss  Baillie  has  embellished  this  pleasing  and  elegant  perform 
ance ;  and  which  she  has  contrived  to  introduce  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  the  common  objection  of  making  people  sing  in  si- 
tuations where  such  an  operation  is  obviously  unnatural.     All 
her  songs  are  introduced  (as  Shakespeare's  are),  as  being  sung 
by  the  inferior  persons  of  tlie  drama  for  the   entertainment 
of  the  superior; — not  as  the  extemporaneous  productions  of  th 
chief  characters  themselves.     The  following  is  sung  to  Aurora  b 
one  of  her  female  attendants,  and  we  think  has  very  considerable 
beauty, — though  the  concluding  line  of  the  stanza  i»  both  weak 
and  nnmelodious. 

*  Wish'd-for  gales  the  light  vane  veering. 

Better  dreams  the  dull  night  cheering ; 

Lig^iter  heart  the  morning  greeting. 

Things  of  better  omen  meeting  ; 

Eyes  each  passing  stranger  watching, 

Ears  each  feeble  rumour  catching. 

Say  he  existeth  still  on  earthly  ground, 

The  absent  will  return,  the  long,  long  lost  be  found. 

Tn  the  tower  the  ward-bell  ringing, 
In  the  court  the  carols  singing  ; 
r>usy  hands  the  gay  board  dressing, 
fifi^er  steps  the  threshold  pressing, 

Open^ 
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Opened  arms  in  haste  advancing:, 

Joyful  looks  thro'  blind  tears  glancing  ; 

The  gladsome  bounding  of  his  aged  hound, 

Say  he  in  truth  is  here,  our  long,  long  lost  is  fouad. 

Hymned  thanks  and  beedsmen  praying. 
With  sheath'd  sword  the  urchin  playing  ; 
Blazon'd  hall  with  torches  burning. 
Cheerful  morn  in  peace  returning  ; 
Converse  sweet  that  strangely  borrows 
Present  bliss  from  former  sorrows, 
O  who  can  tell  each  blessed  sight  and  sound. 
That  says,  he  with  us  bides,  our  long,  long  lost  is  found. 
There  is  tlie  same  crowd  and  condensation  of  images  in  the , 
Mowing  reveillee,  with  which  the  piece  opens. 
'  Up  !  quit  thy  bower,  late  wears  the  hour  ; 

Long  have  the  rooks  caw'd  round  thy  tower ; 

On  llower  and  tree,  loud  hums  the  bee  ; 

The  wilding  kid  sports  merrily  : 

A  day  so  bright,  so  fresh,  so  clear, 

>)hineth  when  good  fortune's  near. 

Up  !    Lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair. 

And  rouse  thee  in  the  bree^^y  air ; 

The  lulling  stream,  that  sooth'd  thy  dream. 

Is  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 

And  hours  so  sweet,  so  bright,  so  gay, 

Will  waft  good  fortune  on  its  way.  *     p.  2G9. 
We  shall  quote  but  one  more,  which  possesses  greater  unity 
i)f  subject,  though  the  description  in  the  latter  part  is  equally 
brief  and  beautiful. 

'  Wliere  distant  billows  meet  the  sky, 

A  pale  dull  light  the  seamen  spy. 

As  spent  they  stand  and  tempest-tost. 

Their  vessel  struck,  their  rudder  lost ; 

Wliile  distant  homes  where  kinsmen  weep. 

And  graves  full  many  a  fathom  deep, 

By  turns  their  fitful,  gloomy  thoughts  pourtray  : 

*'  'Tis  some  delusion  of  the  sight. 

Some  northern  streamer's  paly  light.  " 

*'  Fools  !  "  saith  rous'd  Hope  with  gen'rous  scorn, 

**  It  is  the  blessed  peep  of  uiorn, 

And  aid  and  safety  come  when  conies  the  day.  " 

And  so  it  is ;  the  gradual  shine 
Spreads  o'er  heaven's  verge  its  lengthened  line  j 
Cloud  after  cloud  begins  to  glow 
And  tint  the  changeful  deep  below ; 
Now  sombre  red,  now  amber  bright^    : 
.  .        Till  upward  breaks  t^e  blttaiiig  light.; 

I.  ike 
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Like  floating  fire  the  glcamy  billows  burn  : 

Far  distant  on  the" ruddy  tide, 

A  black'nino;  sail  is  seen  to  glide  ; 

Loud  bursts  their  eager  joyful  cry^ 

Their  hoisted  signal  waves  on  high. 

And  life  and  strength  and  happy  thoughts  return.  *  ^t-Si 
We  Jo  not  know  that  these  pieces  are  very  l^Tical ;  but  they 
have  undoubtedly  very  great  merit,  and  are.  more  uniformly 
good,  than  any  passages  of  equal  length  in  the  blank  verse  of 
the  same  writer.  We  should  guess  that  Miss  Baillie  write* 
slowly,  and  with  considerable  labour  ;  and  the  trouble  wliich  it 
probably  occasions  her  to  find  rhymes,  may  perhaps  be  onef 
cause  of  the  goodness  of  her  rhymed  poetry.  It  leads  obvious- 
ly to  the  great  merit  of  brevity  and  condensation  of  sentimenti. 
jis  well  as  to  the  rejection  of  weak  or  ordinary  images;— for  it 
is  only  upon  precious  materials  that  a  prudent  artist  will  ever 
bestow  his  most  costly  and  laborious  workmanship.  But  what- 
ever be  the  causes  of  their  excellence,  it  affords  us  great  plea- 
sure to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact;  and  it  would  go  far  to  con- 
sole us  for  the  determination  which  Miss  Bailiie  announces,  to 
publish  no  more  plays  on  the  passions  during  her  hfe,  if  we 
could  be  permitted  to  hope  that  she  will  favour  us  now  and  then 
with  a  little  volume  of  such  verses  as  those  we  have  just  been 
transcribing. 
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chant  of  the  Old  School.     8vo.     London,  1811. 

n^iiis  is  a  sensible  and  useful  pamphlet,  published  by  a  vetf 
■^      respectable  merchant,  who  writes  on  a  subject  in  which 
he  feels  the  interest  of  one  actually  engaged  in  the  affairs  he 
treats  of,  and  suffering  severely  under  the  eviJs  of  which  he  com* 
plains.     He  has  inserted  the  very  admirable  letters  recently  ad- 
dressed to  the  Piince  Regent  by  Mr  Cobbet,  v/hich  contain  a 
great  variety  of  arguments',  urged  with  the  usual  force  and  ef- 
lect  of  that  writer ;  and  on  a  side  of  the  question  much  more^j 
jBOund,  in  our  apprehension,  than  that  which  he  used  formerly! 
to  espouse.     Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  those  who  real- 
ly love  truth,  and  seek  the  good  of  their  country,  than  to  se( 
such  instances  of  able  and  well-informed  men  meeting  on  th< 
same  ground,  after  being  kept  separate  by  honest  differences  oi 
opinion  :  and  they  who   brawl  against  such   changes  of  senti- 
iwent,  only  show  thems-elves  equaDy  careless  of  the  interests  of 
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the  state  and  the  cause  of  truth,  and  incapable  of  estimating: 
the  merits  of  that  candour  which  acknowledges  and  retracts  an 
involuntary  error. 

We  propose,  on  this  occasion,  to  ofifer  a  few  rei^ections  to 
our  readers  upon  the  subject  of  the  disputes  with  America.  Not 
that  it  is  at  all  our  intention  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  the 
negotiation  now  pending  v/ith  the  government  of  the  United 
States  ; — but,  from  a  conviction  of  the  ruiaous  consequences  of 
an  American  war,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  objects  for 
tvhich  our  rulers  are  contending,  we  feel  it  quite  incumbent  on 
tis  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  points  in  issue  between 
the  two  countries.  In  truth,  there  is  but  one  question,  in  the^ 
present  times,  more  important  than  the  American — we  mean 
the  Irish  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  government,  to 
exercise  the  patience  of  the  nation,  and  rouse  the  alarms  of  all" 
men  of  sense  and  worth,  in  a  pretty  equal  degree,  on  both 
those  momentous  topics.  The  scruplci?  under  which  his  Majes- 
ty's conscience  was  said  to  labour,  affording  no  longer  any  pre- 
tence for  defeiTingthat  act  which  strict  justice,  as  weH  as  the  sound- 
est policy,  has  so  long  enjoined  towards  the  sister  kingdom, — and 
the  Illustrious  person  at  the  head  of  aifairs  having  heretofore  been 
supposed  to  tieel  any  tiling  rather  than  reluctance  to  grant  the  Ca- 
tholics a  participation  in  the  constitution — his  Royal  Higliness 
being  in  truth  understood  to  be  pledged  to  the  cause  by  repeated 
declarations  and  promises — it  is  with  incredible  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment, that  the  country  now  sees  the  question  of  time 
once  more  raised — the  measure  again  dcfe?rcd — and  the  whole 
influence  of  govern ni en t~*of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  government  \ 
— exerted  to  pre^'-ent  the  Catholic  question  from  being  carried* 
However  little  men  of  observation^  and  knowing  in  the  discern- 
ment of  human  character,  might  have  expected  from  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  the  Prince,  in  other  respects — how  much 
soever  diey  might  &hut  their  ears  to  the  lliiry  tales  of  a  golden 
age,  and  a  patriot  king,  wherewithal'  they  had  been  flattered  by 
more  sanguine  seers — still  we  believe  the  least  credulous  were 
unprepared  for  the  strange  spectacle  with  which  the  new  reign 
iias  actually  opened — the  total  abandonment  of  the  Irish  cause  to 
its  avowed  enemies — and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ranging  himself 
all  at  once  among  the  most  decided  adversaries  of  tlie  Catholic 
body.-  This  is  disa[)pointment  wholly  linpavalleled  in  tke  his- 
tory of  political  predictions ;  it  is  change  of  sentiment,  more 
sudden,  and  more  violent,  than  any  in  the  records  of  paity  con- 
duct ;  it  is  a  departure  from  a  previous  system — an  exchano^  of 
feelings — a  surrender  of  antipathies,  and  shifting  of  predilec- 
tk)iis — a  neis^-tiiouldiiig  of  political  principles,  of  which  the  whole 
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annals  of  courts  and  senates  may  in  vain  be  searclied  for  a  pai^ 
rallel ; — and  they  who  viewed,  in  the  Prince's  former  conduci 
towards  Ireland,  only  matter  of  regret — who  saw  his  attach* 
nient  for  the  rights  of  the  Catholics  with  alarm  for  the  safety  o| 
the  Church,  may  now  congratulate  themselves  on  the  most  marijj 
rellous  instance  of  a  total  regeneration  which  the  entire  rang^ 
of  profane  history  can  furnish.  | 

Alter  this  wondrous  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  w^hat  ii 
called  wflnence^  it  would  be  foohsh  to  admire  any  longer  at 
lesser  miracles— to  pause  over  any  favour  which  may  be  showa 
to  corrupt  men  and  measures  inconsistent  with  reform — -or  tQ 
feel  anv  disappointment    at    the  neai*  \prospect  of  a  most  la 
mentable  extension  of  the  hostihties  which  already  press  up 
on   the   resources  of  the  country.       But  it   is   good   to   hav{ 
our  eyes  at  length  opened — to  see  things,  and  men,  in  theii 
real  colours  and  natural  proportions — and  to  know  upon  whont 
we  can  now  rely  for  the  salvation  of  the  state,  from  the  on- 
Iv  remaining  perils  which  it  has  yet  to  encounter.     We  no\^ 
must   allow,    that   the   people  themselves    alone    can    extricate 
the  countrj'  from  its  difficulties ;  and  that  it  would  be  idle  toi 
seek  for  a  check  to  the  pernicious  system  of  the  court  and  its^ 
ministers  from  any  other  quarter  than  the  public  voice.  .  That 
voice,  if  firmly,  yet  peacefully  raised,  is,  we  know,  irresistible* 
It  has  awed  the  most  undaunted — steadied  the  most  capricious 
— and  disconcerted  the  most  perfidious  of  princes.     It  has  beeu 
found  more  than  a  match  for  monarchs,  whose  courage,  second^ 
ed  by  the  decent  regularities  of  their  private  hfe,   and  upheld 
by  talents  of  no  ordinary  description,  soemed  well  fitted  to  ovei 
power  the  liberties  of  their  subjects,  and  to  establish  a  dominioi 
in  which  the  royal  w  ill  might  prevail,  uncontrolled  by  the  sei 
timents  or  wishes  of  the  community.     Even  against  such  an  ii 
fluence  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  still  make  itself  hear 
with  effect ;  and  assuredly  it  can  have  nothing  to  dread  from  a^ 
conflict  (if  in  the  course  of  ages  such  a  conflict  should  awai^' 
it)  with  adversaries  of  a  different  description.     Let  this  voicQ 
but  interfere,  and  Ireland   may  yet  be  saved  to  the  empire  ^ 
and  peace  with  our  brethren  in  America  may  still  be  main- 
tained. 

With  a  view  to  assist  the  people  in  considering  tlie  questions 
relating  to  this  last  subject,  we  purpose  at  present  to  treat  of 
tlicm  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  shape.     They  are  indeed  sucj 
as  any  one  may  easily  understand  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  coi 
ccive  a  point  more  worthy  of  exercising  the  attention  of  tl^ 
vwuutry,  or  a  mouicnt  better  calculated  t©  rpuie  them  to  a  viejl 
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of  their  dearest, interests.  The  universal  prevalence  of  clistress, 
and  the  general  tendency  tov^^ards  discontent,  are  admitted.  Tq 
a  certiiin  degree,  Say  one  class  of  reasoners,  the  policy  of  tlie 
enemy  has  succeeded  ;  and  the  Continent  is  closed  to  our  trade* 
The  enemy's  })olicy,  say  their  opponents,  seconded  by  our  own^ 
.  ixas  effected  what,  alone,  it  never  Could  have  done  ^  and,  by  the 
I  jbpncurrence  of  the  two  systems,  England  is  excluded  from  the 
Continental  market.  Both  agi'ce  in  the  fact ;  each  party  ac- 
knowledges tluit  the  result  has  been,  to  confine  our  trade,  and  re- 
duce the  demand  for  our  wares.  Then,  the  next  measure  of  our 
rulers  being  an  American  war,  it  is  for  the  country  to  reflect, 
how  vast  an  addition  this  would  make  to  its  distrefesee.  Or,  if 
the  interruption  of  intercourse  with  America  has  aheady  been 
complete,  and  if  to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  a  part  of  the 
pressure,  it  is  for  the  country  to  consider,  how  great,  and  how 
instantaneous  a  relief  the  renewal  of  that  intercourse  would 
bring.  Why  then  should  we  go  to  war  with  America  ?  And 
wherefore  do  we  not  suffer  that  intercourse  to  be  restored  ? 
These  are  questions  which  every  one  must  desire  to  see  answer- 
fed,  who  reflects  that  the  United  States  buy  yearly  from  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  above! 
twelve  millions  worth  of  their  manufactures  ;  and  that  if,  to  a 
final  shutting  up  of  this  vast  market,  were  added  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  Americans,  they  have  above  fifteen  thousand  sail 
of  Vessels  ready  to  betome  privateers,  and  to  prey  on  what- 
ever commerce  might  remain  to  us — sheltered  by  almost  all  the 
ports  in  Europe,  and  by  those  which  stud  a  cOast  of  1500  miles 
in  length  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  midst  of  all 
bur  colonies;  We  urge  not  these  matters  as  reasons  for  taking 
fright,  and  being  driven  by  America  into  any  concessions  dero- 
gatory to  our  hotiour,  or  inconsisteht  with  our  interests :  But 
we  mention  them  as  Very  good  reasons  for  pausing  before  we 
determine,  that  the  points  demanded  ai-e  such  as  we  cannot, 
either  in  honour^  or  for  our  interest,  yield  ;  and  we  think  they 
i-ender  it  incumbent  dii  those  wlio  w^ould  hold  out  at  such  ji 
price,  to  satisfy  themselves  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  right  side 
of  the  argunient  is  tneirs. 

The  Americans  are,  ih  every  tespect,  the  most  important^ 
tmd,  in  some  sOrt^  the  only  nation  which  has  kept  clear  of  all 
actual  share  in  the  wide- spreading  hostilities  that  have  swept 
civer  the  face  of  the  \torld  during  the  last  twenty  years,  la 
jj  maintain  this  neutrality  has^  no  doubt,  been  the  leading  object 
of  many  states  ;  but,  except  America,  no  one  has  been  able  ta 
succeed  ;  and  she  unquestionably  Owes  her  success  to  the  dis- 
tance of  her  situation  from  the  scene  of  hostilities.  In  every 
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war,  neutrals  are  liable  to  be  viewed  with  distrust  and  dislike  b}  i 
the  conteiKlin^  parties,  whose  passions  being  roused,  cannof 
easily  excuse  the  cnlni  unconcefn  of  silch  as  chuse  to  remain 
bystanders ;  and  whose  losses  and  privations,  the  result  of  the 
war,  fill  them  with  envy  towards  those  who  not  only  escape 
unhurt  by  it,  but  gain  a  great  portion  of  what  the  belligerents 
lose.  Thus  it  always  happens,  that  neutrality  becomes  odious 
to  the  combatants,  instead  of  appearing,  as  it  i-eally  is,  an  alle- 
viation of  the  evils  which  their  own  passions  are  inflicting  on 
the  world,  and  on  each  other. 

First,  it  is  found  out  that  *  ijiis  *iSiar  \  is  unlike  all  former 
wars  J — that  it  is  a  war  for  national  existence; — and  that  ta 
take  no  part,  which  in  other  cases  might  be  allowable  an(| 
even  laudable,  in  this  grand  contest,  is  highly  criminal.  Kor 
can  any  war  be  found,  to  which  tlie  same  description  and  the 
same  remarks  have  not  beeri  applied  ^ — from  contentions  about 
a  few  acres  of  snow — or  a  fishing  or  a  fur  station, — to  the 
Polish  partition,  and  the  Ffelich  and  Spanish  revolutions. 
This  feeling  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  sentiments  entertained 
towards  neutrals,  an  opportunity  is  speedily  found  or  made, 
for  giving  vent  to  it  in  a  regular  and  formal  manner.  The  neu- 
tral is  accused  by  one  belligerent  of  assisting  the  other  j  and 
this  branches  into  an  infinite  variety  of  charges.  Sometimes 
this  aid  is  given  by  employing  the  neutral  vessel  to  cover  the 
etlemy's  property.  The  belligerents  take  different  views  of  the 
point ;  and  the  one  which  is  tnost  powerful  at  Sea  looks  to  the 
J"eal  ownerships  of  the  cargo,  while  the  other  maintains,  thafc 
iih^  character  of  the  vessel  should  be  the  only  criterion  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  lading.  Hence  the  question, 
whether  free  ships  make  free  goods  or  not  ?  A  question  which, 
in  our  humble  apprehension,  in  point  of  tiglit,  is  clearly  with 
England — however  remote  her  interest  may  be  in  asserting  it, 
considering  the  vast  interest  she  has  in  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial dealings  beyond  that  of  any  other  coun.try. 

Then  it  is  found  that  neutrals  trade  in  articles  imme^diate- 
ly  subservient  to   the  military  operations  of  one  of  the   par-    ' 
ties.     The  neutrals  cannot  deny  that  such   conduct  woiild  be 
an  infraction  of  neutrality;  but  they  deny  the  fact,   and  re- 
fuse to  be  searched  on  their  voyages— the  only  means  where- 
by the  belligerent  can   atscertain  whether  the  c;harge  be  wcUm 
founded  or  no.     Thus  arises  the  question  of  right  of  search,  J 
mixed  up   •W'ith   some  lesser  discussions  as   to  what   shall   be 
deemed  contraband  of  war.      This  right  of  search  has  been 
extended  to  a  case  of  a  more  delicate  natuf-e — for  the  reclaim- 
ing of  deserters  from  the  2iavy  uf  a  belliffcrent,  sheltering 
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themselves  6n  board  of  neutral  vessels — a  riglit  rendered  still 

"^rn^re  deJiente  in  the  case  of  tire  British  navy,  where  the   men 

re  not  voluntarily  enlisted,  but  forced  into  the  service.      Wheti 

ich  deserters  have  taken  refuge  in  neutral  merchtintiuen,  it 

corns  as  if  it  were  no  very  violent  extension   of  the  Hglit  of 

arch  to  allow  the  recovery  of  those  men.     Biit  an  attempt  has 

.^en   niade  to  carry  the  claim  a  step  farther,   and  search  the 

ssels  of  the  state; —an  attempt  So  inconsistent  with  all  sound 

I  iuciple,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  that  it 

:s  abandoned,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  challenged  ;  and  forms 

■  iie  solitary  instance,   we  believe,   of  a  dereliction  of  any  mari- 

jjtime  pretension  on  the  part  of  this  country  during  the  late,  or 

the  present  war. 

Again ^  the  neutral  engages',  during  war,  in  trades  from 
which  he  was  excluded  during  peace ;  and  each  belligerent 
uniformly  encourages  this  interposition  of  the  neutral  flag; 
Thus  France  opens  hei'  colonial  trade  to  the  neutral  on  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  ;  and  England,  as  regularly  as  she 
passies  the  Prize  act,  begins  each  war  with  a  suspension  of  the 
branch  of  the  Navigation  actj  which  excludes  foreigners  from 
the  carr3'ing  trade.  But  although  each  belligerent  approves  this 
in  his  own  case,  he  wishes  to  prevent  the  other  fnSui  benefiting 
by  it ;  and  as  the  party  which  is  weak  at  sea  benefits  the  most* 
the  party  preponderating  in  this  respect  most  zealously  attempts 
to  check  it ;  ilnd  henCe  the  principle  contended  for  by  England 
chiefly  ill  the  war  1756,  and  which  has  from  that  date  received 
its  namci  But  the  most  fruitfid  source  of  discord  arises  from 
the  right  of  blockade  ;  and  as  no  assumed  privilege  of  war  niore 
largely  affects  the  neutral,  or  gives  rise  to  more  }:>lausible  com- 
plaints on  his  part,  so  it  seems  to  merit  somewhat  of  a  Hearer 
examination*  It  involves  the  whole  (juestion  of  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, and  the  present  disputes  with  America. 

The  right  to  blockade  a  strong  place,  as  a  fortress,  or  a  city^ 
of  the  eneiu}',  that  is  to  say,  cf  cutting  off  all  communication 
W'ith  it^  for  the  purpose  of"  compelling  it  to  surrender,  is  as  an-* 
cient  and  luidoubted  as  the  right  of  making  war*  This  inter- 
ruption of  Communication  may,  and  in  most  cases  probably  will, 
affect  peaceable  subjects  as  well  as  pei'sohs  beiU'ing  arms ;  and 
it  may  frecjuently  affect  the  interests  of  third  parties,  or  neutrals, 
by  depriving  them  of  a  beneficial  intercourse  with  tfiG  blockaded 
place.  But  th-e  right  to  injure  neutrals  in  this  manner  has  never 
been  denied  ;  because  the  course  of  hostile  operations  absolutely 
required  it,  and  the  exercise  of  it  had  a  tendency,  by  severely 
distressing  the  enemy,  and  producing  a  great  change  in  the  re-* 
knive  strength  of  tlie  bdligercntsi  to  shorten  the  period  of  hos* 
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tilities,  and  attain  the  great  end  of  all  war — the  end  ta  which p 
every  principle  should  bear  a  reference — the  restoration  of  peace. 
From  this  clear  and  admitted  right  of  blockade,  it  is  perhapn 
a  slight,  but  unquestionably  a  certain   deviation,   to  allow  the 
blockade  of  a  place,  not  in  its  nature  and  position  military — ai 
a  large  and  wealthy  manufacturing  town,  or  a  convenient  pla0 
of  njaritime  trade.     Here  the  f^ufferers  are,  in  the  first  instance 
peacef-blc  citizens — who  furnish  indeed,   by  their  wealth  an 
their  industry,  the  resources  of  war,  but  the  protection  of  whor 
ou^ht  in  general  to  be  an  object  of  pubhc  law.     Yet  the  Jmpos 
sibility  of  drawing  a  line  between  those  cases  in  which  the  dis 
tress  of  an  en^n^y's  financial  resources  may  contribute  to  shortei 
the  conflict,  and  on  the  "jchole  to  Icssi^n  the  evils  of  war,  and  thos 
where  it  can  only  make  the  contest  more  miserable,  without  a 
bridging  its  duration >  —renders  it  finite  ntcessai-y  to  allow 
this  extension  of  the  right  of  blockade  ;  and,  accordingly,  no  on| 
c»!i  deny  the  title  of  a  belligerent  to  blockade  any  harbour, 
any  city,  or  any  moderately  large  district,  without  regard  to  itjlj| 
iniiitary  character,  unless  he  is  aho  prepared  to  dispute  the  right 
of  privateering  by  sea,  and  of  levying  contributions,  and  quar- 
tering troops  ;  and,  in  a  word,  marching  troops  through  a  ter- 
ritory on  shore.     War  between  governments,  and  peace  between 
nations,  i^  indeed  a  notion  beautiful  to  contemplate  j  but  it  ws^ 
not  made  for  human  affairs  ;■  and  when  pursued  ever  so  short  a 
way,  will  be  fbu«d  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  hos- 
tilities.    At   any  rate,  it  never  was  recognized,  either  by  the^ 
practice  of  nations,  or  by  any  authority  whatever,  on  matters  of 
public  liaw.     It  can  form  no  part  then  of  our  present  consider 
tion. 

If  from  single  towns,  or  harbours,  or  small  districts,  we  exteni 
our  view  to  large  territories — to  whole  provinces — or  large  lines 
coast — very  different  considerations  must  enter  to  qualify  our  i 
ferences.  Suppose  a  belligerent  powerful  enough  to  surround 
whole  kingdom  by  a  cordon  of  troops,  in  such  ibrce  as  to  preven 
by  physical  superiority,  all  ingress  and  egress  at  any  part  of  t 
circle  ;  and  the  question  is  rai.'^ed,  not  whether  the  entrance  oT 
egress  of  troops  and  stores  may  lawRilIy  be  stopt  by  these  means ; 
but  whether  every  cart,  horse,  and  foot  passenger  may  thus  be 
stopt,  and  his  goods  confiscated,  and  his  person  imprisoned,  for 
making  the  attempt— we  acknowledge  that  there  apjxears  som 
difficulty  in  giving  tliis  question  an  affirmative  answer.  F 
here  is  evidently  a  most  grievous  injury  inflicted  upon  the  neig] 
bouring  neutral— so  grievous  indeed,  that  the  case  may  well  b] 
put,  in  which  the  pressure  of  such  a  measure  of  hostility  wou 
fall  as  heavily  on  the  neutral  as  ©n  the  enemy — on  the  party  n 
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intended  to  be  at  all  affected  by  it,  as  on  him  against  whom  it 
was  professedly  levelled.  For  if  two  nations,  lying  contiguous, 
as  Holland  and  Brabant,  should  be,  as  they  naturally  will  be, 
each  the  best  customer  of  the  other,  the  blockade  of  the  one 
which  is  at  war  with  us,  operates  exactly  as  a  blockade  of  the 
other  also,  which,  so  far  from  being  at  war,  ought  by  all  the 
principles  of  public  law  to  be  encouraged  in  its  neutrality,  and 
favoured,  so  long  as  it  preserv^es  a  real  and  sincere  indifference 
in  its  conduct  towards  the  belligerents.  To  visit  a  nation  of  this 
description  so  severely,  is  surely  a  consummation  to  be  greatly 
deprecated  ;  unless  where  some  inducement  of  a  very  high  and 
paramount  kind  may  seem  to  dispense  with  the  natural  and  just 
feeling  of  favour,  and  to  authorize,  upon  more  large  views  of 

feneral  expediency,  such  a  departure  from  ordinary  principles. 
Jut  as  the  prospect  of  speedily  terminating  hostilities  by  some 
6uch  extraordinary  pressure  on  the  enemy,  may  be  thought 
to  justify  even  such  a  blockade  as  this — we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  it  absolutely  as  a  general  principle;  and  the  admission  must 
consequently  be  extended  to  such  a  blockade  by  sea  of  a  whole 
coast,  as  a  very  powerful  fleet,  aided  by  innumerable  attendant 
vessels,  may  be  capable  of  establishing  so  strictly,  that  at  each 
part  of  the  line  ingress  and  egress  may  be  prevented.  This  is 
perhaps  a  large  admission;  but  we  know  not  where  else  to  draw 
the  distinction  :  and  at  all  events,  we  should  never  forget,  that 
it  is  an  admission  full  of  dfinger,  and  leading  to  utter  subversion 
of  principle,  in  the  utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights,  unless  it  be 
carefully  limited  by  its  appropriate  checks. 

Now,  what  are  those  checks  ? — If  there  be  no  limit  to  this 
right  but  the  good  pleasure  of  the  belligerents — if  each  party 
may  bid  against  the  other  in  mutual  animosity,  for  the  over- 
throw of  tlie  rights  of  third  parties — and  if  those  neutral  rights 
may  be  encroached  upon  by  both  belligerents,  according  to 
their  several  desires  of  hurting  each  other,  and  their  respective 
disregard  of  all  other  parties,  or  rather  their  respective  dis- 
like towards  all  who  are  not  mixed  in  the  contest, — then  it  is 
in  vain  to  talk  of  neutral  rights,  or  of  neutrahty  at  all.  For 
each  belligerent  will  begin  by  going  to  the  utmost  extremity — 
each  will  decree  that  the  other  shall  be  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  mankind— and  the  party  which  is  weak- 
est, and  whose  threat  cannot  be  executed,  will  be  despised  by 
neutrals,  while  they  will  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel  against  the 
stronger  power.  iSuch  a  right,  then,  can  only  increi*e  the  ca^ 
lamities  of  war,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  speedily  it  must  en- 
large their  range,  by  involving  all  other  nations  in  the  dispute  be- 
^\yeen  the  belligerents,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  very  character 

and 
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and  ecindition  of  neutrality  all  the  world  ovci'.  Some  lirnit  the; 
must  evident)}'  be  fixed  5  and  the  one  which  the  nature  of  thiiigi 
presents  to  us,  seems,  on  every  account^  the  reasonable  and  safi 
one  to  choose.  The  poller  of  eacli  party  to  e.vccute  Kis  in  ten 
tions,  appears  to  be  this  nfitural  limit.  Each  belligerent  shoul 
be  strictly  confined  to  such  a  blockade  only  as  he  has  actua 
means  of  enforcing.  While  this  is  clearly  understood,  it  seen> 
scarcely  possible  that  the  general  principle  can  be  liable  to  gre^i 
abuse;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  wishes  of  the  parties,,  the 
cannot  go  be3'ond  certain  bounds  j  and,  as  far  as  they  can  gc 
they  exercise  a  real  hostility, — to  which,  as  their  advcrsaric 
must  expect  they  shall  be  exposed,  so,  neutrals  must  subniit  t 
its  indirect  consequences,  m  tlie  hope  that  it  may  ultimatel 
shorten  the.  period  of  v/ar. 

That  this,  limitation  has,  in  general,  and  hi  the  be^t  timci 
been  held  by  jurists,  and  admin (^d,  by  the  practice  of  nations, 
to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  right  of  blockade,  >ye  need 
not  take  great  pains  to  show  ^ronpi  hist(^ry  or  from  authority. 
We  say,  in  ^reneral ;  for  wc  are  aware  of  attempts  to  disregard 
it  having  now  and  then  been  made  in  times  of  peculiar  confu- 
sion and  national  aniniosity,  when  the  voice  of  i:eason  was  little 
likely  to  be.  heard.     The  Dutch  in   Philip  II. 's  time,  and  th^ 
French  during  the  revoluticH)  war,  b^th  acted,  or  attempted  to 
act,  in  contravention  of  this  priuciplc*     Thus,  the  decree  of  the 
18th  Jamuiry  17a7  declares,  that  al]  vessels  found  on  the  high 
seas,  with  any  Enghsh  goods  whatever  on  board,   to  whomsor 
ever  belonging,  shall  be  good  prize  ;  and  it  requires  certificate^ 
of  origin,  under  the  hands  of  French   Consuls,  exactly  as  the 
more  recent  decrees  of  Berlin  and   Milan  do.  (See  llolnmon 
Admiralty  Reports^  vol.  1.  p..  342.)     England  at  different  tun 
has  declared  large  lines  of  coast,  and.  whole  colonies,  to  be  in 
state  of  blockade  ;  but  she  has  {till  the  present  "doar)  uyiforml; 
provided  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  make  thivS  blockade  real  an 
effectual ;  and  as  often  as  a  question  arose  respecting  the  right 
of  neutrals  tp  enter  or  sail  from  ports  withi^i  such  blockadesj^jl 
the  inquiry  essential  to  the  decision  has  alwaj-s  been,  whethef 
such  a  force  was  stationed  on  the  coa:^t  as  was  auliicient  to  blocks 
ade  it  effectually.     According,  as  this  question  was  ans\yered  iij 
the  affirmative  or  negative,  the  decree  of  blockade  was  held  t9 
be  good  and  lawful,  or  a  mere  nullity.     As  nothing  can  be  mor 
instructive  than  the  djjcisious.  of  our  prize  coui:ts  on  this  poin 
so,  nothing  can  give  us  more  gratifying  views  of  the  purity  witi 
which  those  tribunals  administer  the  law  of  nations,  and  the* 
impartiality  in  trying  the  delicate  questions  which   come  befo: 
tii^em,  between  t<li,elr  own  sovereign  or  their  own  countrymen,  an 
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the  rukrs  or  the  people  of  foreign  states.  It  is  with  pleasure, 
tlierefore,  that  we  pause  here,  to  consider  how  clearly  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  are  contending  have  been  recognized,  and 
indeed  how  anxiously  and  rigorously  they  have  been  enforced 
\)y  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
William  Scott,  and  the  Court  of  Prize  Appeal,  composed, 
practically  speaking,  of  that  learned  and  honourable  Judge,  the 
late  and  the  present  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  and  Sir  William 
Wynne,  In  observing  the  train  of  decisions,  it  will  be  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  eye  upon  dates  as  well  as  points ;  the  time  is  ma- 
terial in  this  question. 

In  the  case  of  the  Frederick  Molke^  Boysen,  December  lOM, 
1798,  Sir  William  Scott  lays  it  down,  *  that  nothing  fui'ther 

*  is  necessary  to  constitute  Ijlockade,  than  that  there  should  be 

*  a  force  stationed  to  prevent  communication,  and  a  due  notice 

*  or  prohibition  given  to  the  party.'  (1.  jRob,  86.)  In  the 
Mercurius  Gerdes,  December  1th,  1798,  referring  to  the  doc- 
trines maintained  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  he  describes 
a  place  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  *  ivhen  it  is  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  enter  it,''  [ibid.  p.  81-.)  In  the  same  case  he  says, 
still  more  precisely,  that  *  a  blockade  may  exist  without  a  pub- 

*  lie  declaration,  although   a  declaration,  unsupported  by  fact ^ 

*  "iScill  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  it, '  And  in  support  of  this 
doctrine,  he  refers  to  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  blockade  of 
1794<,  as  decided  by  the  Lords  of  Appeal.  That  case  merits 
our  attention  ;  and,  though  there  is  no  report  of  it  in  the  books, 
yet  it  is  sufficiei^tly  known,  from  the  frequent  references  made 
to  it  in  other  cases,  and  from  one  or  two  reported  cases  express- 
ly ruled  on  the  principle  of  it.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Betsey j 
Murphy,  December  \8th,  1798,  in  which  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion was  the  chief  point.  It  was  the  case  of  an  American  taken 
by  the  English  at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  April  1794,  and 
retaken  by  the  French,  at  the  recapture  of  the  island  in  the  fol- 
lowing June,  The  question  arose  on  the  legality  of  the  first 
seizure,  which  had  been  made  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel 
Jiad  broken  the  blockade  of  Guadaloupe.  The  captors  stated 
by  affidavit,  *  that  on  the  arrival  of  the   British  forces  in  the 

*  West  Indies,  a  proclamation  issued,  inviting  the  inhabitants 

*  of  Martiniquf,  St  Lucie,  and   Guadaloupe,  to  put  themselves 

*  under  the  protection  of  the  EngHsh  j  that,  on  a  refusal,  hos- 

*  tile  operations    were    commenced    against    them    all ;  *    and 

*  that,  in  January  1794,  Guadaloupe  was  summoned,  and  was 

<  then  put  into  a  state  of  complete  investment  and  blockade.  * 
^^Tpon  this  statement  the  learned  Judge  observes,  *  The  word 

<  (complete  is  a  worc|  of  great  energy ;  and  we  expect  from  it  to 

■  *  find, 


b\ 
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^  find  that  a  number  of  vesiscls  wete  stationed  round  tlie  61 
^  trance  of  the  port,  to  cut  off  all  communication.  But,  froJ 
'  the  protest,  I  perceive  that  the  captors  entertained  but  a  vei 

*  loose  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  a  blockade ;  for  it  is  tbel 
'  stated,  that  on  the  I.stof  January,  after  a  general  proclami 

*  tion  to  tbc  French  islands,  they  were  put  into  a  state  of  coiii 

*  plete  blochade.  ' — *  It  is  a  term,  therefore,  which  was  aj 
^  plied  to  all  those  islands  at  the  same  time  under  the  first  pre 
^  clamation.     The  Lords  of  Appeal'  (he  continues)  '  have  pn 

*  nounced,  that  such  a  proclamation  was  not,  in  itself,  su0iciei 

*  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade.     It  is  clear y  indeed.,  that  it  cou 

*  not,  171  reason,  be  held  to  produce  the  ejfeet  which  the  captoi 

<  erroneously  ascribed  to  it      From  the  misapplication  of  thea 

*  phrases  in  one  instance,  I  learn  that  we  must  not  give  tc 

<  much  weight  to  the  use  of  them  on  this  occasion  ;  and,  froi 

*  the  generruity  of  these  exprestrions,  I  think  we  must  infei 

*  that  there  was  not  that  actual  blockade  which  the  law  is  7u 
^  distifctlij  understood  to  require,  '     An  argument  in  favour 
the  blockade  having  been  raised  upon  a  declaration  of  the  mi 
nicipality,  that  *  the  island  xvas  in  a  state  of  siege  ^  \  Sir  Wiilia? 
Scott,  with  an  indignant  sneer  at  the  revolutionary  politiciai 
of  France,  whom  a  dispenser  of  the  public  law  may,  above  al 
other  judges,  be  excused  for  holding  in  abtiorrence,  as  the  grcj 
contemners  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  rash  innovators  oL- 
the  ancient  code  of  fiuropej  observes,  that  this  *  is  aj  term  of 
^  the  new  jargon  of  France,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  do- 

*  mestic  disturbances,  and  certainly  is  not  so  intelligibce  as  to 

*  justii^  me  in  concluding,  that  i\\e  island  was  in  that  state  of 
«  iiivestment  from  a  foreign  enemy  which  we  require  to  constituie 

<  blockade,  *  Hovv'  rapid  the  progress  of  the  jargon  has  been — 
how  it  has  worked  its  way  into  the  recesses  of  the  Civil  law,  as 
well  as  of  the  Cabinet — how  a  single  hint  qonyeyed  in  that  out- 
landish tongue  has  since  become  sufficient  to  convey  ideas  which 
whole  sentences  were  formerly  incapable  of  rendering  intelligi- 
ble— and  how  those  Avho,  in  the  infancy  of  their  stuches  under 
French  Doctors  of  the  Law,  had  not  organs  of  comprehending 
forms  of  blockade,  winch  now-a-days  they  deal  with  as  familiarly, 
sis  if  they  had  never  been  out  of  the  University  of  Paris, — w^ 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  see  more  nearly  before  we  close 
the  present  discussion.  In  the  mean  while,  it  may  suffice  to  ob- 
serve, as  touching  the  BHscy,  that  the  learned  Judge  having, 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  *  denied  that  a  blockade  ex- 

<  isted  till  the  operations  of  the  forces  wrre  actuaUij  directed  a- 
^  gainst  Guadalpupe,  '  (notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of 
k^lockade  months  before),  pronounced  it,  on  this  ground,  to  be 
li  case  yi*  restitution.  (1.  Mod,  94.  ct  seqq.) 
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To  seek  for  confinnatlons  of  tlie  same  5?oimd  and  correct 
principles,  would  be  only  to  take  at  nv.idom  tlie  f/zr/zz  of  tlie 
'  line  distingnifthed  Judge  during  any  part  of  tlvo  last,  and  the 
rarlier  stages  of  the  present  vvar,  in  every  question  that  hinged 
ipon  the  right  of  blockade,  or  incidentally  connected!  itself  with 
it.  We  have  the  principle  in  the  logical  form  of  a  general  defi- 
nition, in  the  case  of  the  Vrou\Q  Judith^  Vcdkert^,  Jan.  17.  1799. 

*  A  blockade  is  a  sort  of  circumvallation  round  a  place,  by  which 

*  all  foreign  connexion  and  correspondence  is,  as  Jar  as  human 
^ force  can  cffrct  it^  to  he  eniirely  cut  off,'*  (1.  Rob.  151.)  It 
meets  us  again  in  the  exhaustive  shape — in  a  specification  of  the 
classes  which  compose  the  genua  blockade ;  and  from  which 
blockade  by  mere  declaration  is  carefully  excluded,     '  There 

*  are  two  sorts  of  blockade  :—  One  by  the  simple  fact  only  ;  tho 
'  other  by  a  notification  accompanied  with  the  fact.  In  the 
'  former  case,  when  the  fact  ceases,  otherwise  than  by  accident 

*  or  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  there  is  immediately  an  end  of  the 

*  blockade. '  He  then  says,  that  where  a  blockade  has  been 
notified,  a  counter-notice  should  be  given  at  the  same  timiC  that 
the  fact  ceases.     *  It  is,  he  adds,  the  duty  undoubtedly  of  a  bcl- 

*  ligerent  countr}',  which  has  made  the  notification,  to  notify  in 

*  the  same  way,  and  immediately,'  the  discontinn,ance  of  it.  To 
'  suffer  the  fact  to  cease,  and  to  apply  the  notification  again  at 

*  a  distant  time,  would  be  a  fraud  on  neutral  nations,  and  a  con- 

*  duct  which  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  country  would  pur- 

*  sue.     I  do  not  say  that  n  blockade  of  this  sort  niay  not,  in  any 

*  possible  case,  expire  de facto-,  but,  I  say,  such  a  conduct  is  not 
\  liastily  to  be  presumed  against  any  nation. '  {Neptunus,  Kmjp^ 
1.  Rob.  171,)     Nor  does  there  appear,  in  any  of  the  cases  ar- 

f'  ued  before  the  court,  as  far  as  the  very  admirable  reports  of 
lir  C.  Robinson,  the  present  King's  Advocate,  have  preserved 
the  history  of  them,  an\^  attempt,  in  these  days,  even  by  the  in- 
genuity  of  counsel,  when  labouring  under  a  heavy  case,  to  con- 
tend for  any  blockade  other  than  such  as  actu^vl  force  is  cn^plojv 
ed  to  begin  and  suj)port, 

'  Such,  then,  we  take  to  be  the  law  of  nations,  as  ex])oundc(l 
by  tlie  highest  authority  on  this  important  point.  But,  suppose 
that  one  of  the  belligerents  neglecting,  or  openly  violating  this 
law,  shall  disregard  the  limits  fixed  by  its  own  strength,  and 
issue  decrees,  pretending  to  order  what,  in  fact,  it  has  no  power 
to  execute — p)7-oclaimir:g  the  coasts  of  its  adversary  to  be  block- 
aded, without  providing  a  force  sufficient  even  to  attempt  their 
^ircumvallation  ; — that  the  neutral  may  regard  such  conduct  as 
wholly  illegal,  we  have  already  seen ;  but  what  rights  does  it  be- 
sto^Vj  and  what  duties  does  it  impose,  on  the  other  belligerent  ? 
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Does  tliis  proceeding,  in  short,  entitle  the  enemy  to  retaliate  /?— 
AVe  shall  nprain  seek  for  a  solution   in  the  records  of  the  first' 
Prize  tribuiial  in  the  world,  and  in  the  words  of  its  ablest  sage. 
In  the  noted  case  of  the  Flad  Oyen^  Martenwn^  a  case,  not  ol 
the  less  authority  on  the  present  occasion,  that  it  overrules  a  ma- 
terial pretension  introduced  by  the  enewiy  during  the  last  war 
and  favoured  pretty  anxiously  by  neutrals,    Sir  W.  Scott  com* 
bats  the  argument,  that  the  practice  followed,  in  some  instances  ' 
by  Great  Britain,  of  condemning  prizes  in  neutral  ports,  could  eve 
justify  France  in  a  similar  proceeding.     *  That  consequence,  h< 

*  savs,  I  deny:   The  true  mode  of'  correcting  the  irregular  jrractice 

*  of  a  nation  is  hy  'protesting  against  itj  and  by  inducing  that 

*  country  to  reform  it.     It  is  monstrous  to  suppose,  that  because' 

*  one  country  has  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity,  every  other 
«  country  is  let  loose  from  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  at  liberty  to 

*  assume  as  much  as  it  thinks  fit.*  (1.  Rob.  142.)  This  sen- 
tence would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish,  on  an  imperishable 
basis,  the  fame  of  the  eminent  judge  who  uttered  it,  and  avowed 
himself  ready  to  act  upon  its  principles.  Those  principles  arc 
truly  incontrovertible  ; — andwx  rejoice  to  reflect  how  constantly 
ih.ey  have  been  illustrated  in  the  practice  of  the  more  enlighten^ 
ed  states  of  Europe,  but  especially  of  England.  What  but  a 
conviction  of  their  soundness  prevented  the  fatal  play  of  partition 
from  making  the  round  of  the  continent  in  1774  ?  What  other 
consideration  dissuaded  the  Enghsh  cabinet  during  the  greateir 
part  of  the  last  war  from  imitating,  under  the  mask  of  retalia- 
tion, the  unjust  and  violent  decrees  of  the  French  governm.en£ 
against  this  country,  and  their  manifest  violation  of  neutral  rights? 
W'hy  else  did  the  commanders  of  our  army  in  1794  meet  the 
abominable  edicts  of  the  Jacobins  prohibiting  quarter  to  the 
English,  with  a  reproof  to  those  insane  rulers — a  protest  in  the 
face  of  the  world — and  a  generous  recommendation  to  our  troops 
to  abstain  from  retaliation  ?  In  truth,  were  the  contrary  max- 
ims allowed,  the  smallest  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  would  en- 
sure the  immediate  and  total  overthrow  of  the  system,  which  ha^ 
flone  more  for  the  civility  ^nd  peace  of  the  w^orld  than  conquer- 
ors or  molps  have  been  (ilple  to  e^ect  against  those  inestimable 
blessings. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down,  was  no  doubt  broached  by  Sir 
W".  Scott  incidentallv,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  argument^ 
of  which  it  did  not  form  the  main  drift ; — it  was  more  of  au 
obitei'  dictum  than  of  a  point  ruled  ;  and,  unquestionably,  it  was 
l^iot  the  principal  point  in  the  case.  But  the  dicta  of  judges^ 
nmst  not  be  taken  like  admissions  of  advocates  in  the  course  of 
srgumeut— concessions  of  one  point  in  order  to  justify  another^ 
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A  jv^lgo  rules  move  or  less  solemnly*  on  every  point  which  he 
dclibercitely  decides  upon  ;  and  as  he  is  not  arguii^g  to  support 
a  })avtitular  dortrine,  aU  that  he  lays  down  for  l:tw  in  e.Kplaiiiing 
r.nd  recomiijcnding  that  doctriue  must  be  taken  to  be  law,  as  far 
as  hh  authority  can  make  it  so. 

\  \Vhat,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  one  belligerent  to  ^o 
when  the  one  violates  the  clear  law  of  nations,  by  establishing  a 
blockiidv  unsupported  by  actual  fovce  ?  Tlie  principle  no\y  con- 
tendcd  for,  and  on  tlie  great  authorities  referred  to,  wonld  justi- 
f\'  this  answer, — that  the  utmost  extent  of  retaliation  is  to  assist 
all  neutrals  in  evading  such  an  order  of  blockade.  But  if  neu- 
trals should  be  found  willing  to  obey  the  order,  it  may  seem  fit 
that  the  retaliation  should  proceed  a  ste)j  further;  a!ul  that 
J^ngland,  for  example,  being  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  by 
France,  should  be  authorisecl,  in  her  turn,  to  declare  France  in 
a  state  of  blockade  with  respect  to  whatever  neutrals  may  acqui- 
esce in  the  French  declaration.  This  principle,  however,  must 
be  taken  with  some  limitations ;  because,  if  the  French  procla- 
mation be  a  more  empty  threat,  a  mere  insult  to  the  neutrals, 
Jncapable  of  really  injuring  either  them  or  us,  w^e  shall  not  sure- 
ly be  justified  in  inflicting  such  a  blocl,<:ade  as  may  utterly  anni- 
Jiilate  their  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  The  French  decree 
says  to  Aiiierica— Your  ships  shall  not  go  to  aqd  from  Englandj 
— it  is  a  decree  whiclx  France  cannot  execute  :  And  if  America 
refuses  to  go  to  war  with  her  on  account  of  it,  what  does  she 
more,  than  despise  a  mere  idle  threat,  or  put  up  with  an  empty 
insult  ?  This  is  no  ground  for  retaliating  on  America.  No  one 
can  pretend  that  England  has  a  riglit  to  insist  upon  America 
accounting  to  her  for  all  the  insults  she  may  endure;  or  to  make 
that  neutral  state  receive  real  injuries  at  her  hands,  because  she 
has  taken  insults  at  the  hands  of  her  enemy:  If,  indeed,  Ame- 
rica not  only  refuses  to  c^uarrel  with  France  ou  this  score,  but 
ceases,  in  consequence  oUhc  French  decree,  to  trade  with  Eng- 
land, \t  may  be  tliouglit  rr\ore  reasonable  tliat  England  should, 
have  the  same  right  of  preventing  her  from  trading  with  France., 
Nevertheless,  they  who  maintain  this  point,  must  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  neutrals  have  up  longer  a  right  to  trade  with  whom- 
soever they  please,  (ind  to  give  up  a  certain  conuneix.'ial  inters 
course  at  their  own  pknisure.  The  suj-jport  of  this  doctrine  of 
retaliation  woy.ld  lead  to  an  acknowledguient,  that  a  cessation  of 
commercial  intercourse  is  a  just  groiuid  of  war.  IIowoYer,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  raise  speculative  questions,  and  argue  on  a 
state  of  facts  which  has  never  existed.  America  never  did  ac- 
quiesce in  the  French  decrees;  and  she  ceased  to  trade  with 
.  ]^)glund,  only  when  P^ngland  adopted  a  particular  and  strange 

jucdlfication 
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modification  of  the  new  Frencli  principles  of  blockade.  W< 
shall  take  for  granted  the  right  of  retaliating  on  the  enem^ 
nt  the  expense  of  the  neutral,  and  inquire  how  this  righ 
is  limited,  «ind  whether  it  has  been  exercised  under  the  fit  li« 
mitations  ? 

If  anv  one  were  asked,  what  wonld  be  a  proper  retaliation 
fhe  blockade  proclaimed  against  England  ?  he  would  naturall; 
answer — a  similar  blockade  proclaimed  against  France.  Th 
object  of  such  a  measure  would  be  sufEciently  intelligible.  Whe- 
ther attainable  or  iiot  is  another  question, — and  one  which  be- 
longs to  the  political  view  of  the  case — a  view  not  now  before  us: 
But  a  blockade  of  France  would  have  an  intelligible  reference  to 
the  blockade  of  EngUmdj  and,  while  it  only  called  upon  neutral* 
to  bear  from  us  as  much  as  the}'  chose  to  bear  from  our  enemy 
(the  sole,  though  we  fear  no  very  triumphant  justification  of 
such  ft  retaliating  measure  as  relating  to  neutrals),  it  would  offer 
some  chance  of  comprliing  the  enemy  to  alter  his  conduct-— ^ 
recur  to  the  old  established  law  of  nations,  and  cease  violat-^ 
ing  neutral  connncrce.  England,  however,  by  the  first  Order* 
m  Council,  inflicted  no  such  retaliation  upon  France.  Shd 
endeavoured,  on  the  other  hand,  to  monopolize,  instead  of  re- 
taliating. In  answer  to  a  decree  which  said,  No  one  shall  trada 
tvitli  England  ;  she  said,  Every  one  shall  trade  with  England, 
or  give  •  up  all  trading  whatsoever, — instead  of  saying,  as  sh© 
ought  to  have  done,  No  one  shall  trade  with  France.  The 
blockade  was  thus  affected  to  be  retaliated  ;  but  it  was  in  reality 
met, — not  with  a  counter  blockade,  but  with  a  monopoly; — and 
this  conduct  was  both  contrary  to  the  rule  which  it  pretended  to 
follow,  and  wholly  incapable  of  either  making  the  neutral  cease 
to  acquiesce  in  the  enemy's  illegal  proceedings,  or  compelling  the 
enemy  to  abandon  those  measures.  For  it  neither  prevented  the 
neutral  from  trading  as  extensively  as  before,  nor  distressed  the 
enemy  by  cutting  off  his  intercourse  with  neutrals; — it  only  ham- 
pered, and  insulted  and  harassed  the  trade  of  the  former,  and 
prescribed  the  way  in  which  the  latter  should  be  traded  withal. 
Both  neutral  and  enemy  might  trade  as  largely  as  before,  pro- 
vided they  chose  to  drive  that  traffic  through  the  medium  of 
British  ports,  and  in  such  a  way  as  somewhat,  though  very  little, 
to  assist  the  trade  of  those  ports.  It  is  therefore  quite  im- 
possible to  defend  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1S07  on  the  principle 
of  retaliation.  Their  jn-eamble  states  that  principle — but  only 
to  abandon  it,  and  ado})t  another  of  a  perfectly  different  kind. 
The  preamble  says,  we  have  a  right  to  retaliate  ;— but  the  Order 
says,  we  will  not  do  so  useless  and  unprofitable  a  thing  as  to  re- 
taliate ; — we  wi}l  endeavour  to  get  a  little  good  trade  out  of  the 
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fire.  The  substance  of  the  proclamation  is — Whereas  we  have 
fL  right  to  retaliate  by  blockade  ;  therefore  we  choose  not  to  ciu 
to ;   bnt  we  prefer  making  a  certain  profit  by  monopolj^ 

In  April  1809,  these  orders  were  repealed  ;  and  another  set 
substituted  in  their  place.  The  principle  now  resorted  to  was  a 
bloclaade  of  a  limited  extent,  comprehending  the  coasts  of  France, 
Holland,  part  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Italy  ; — and  as  this 
blockade  was  absolute,  admitting  of  no  exceptions,  and  no  eva^- 
sion,  by  touching  at  British  ports,  it  wears  on  the  face  of  it  an 
appearance  of  more  strict  retaliation  than  the  measure  to  which 
it  succeeded. — Yet,  how  has  it  been  Ibilowed  up  in  practice  f 
By  a  series  of  Orders  in  Council,  adapted  to  particular  cases,  au*» 
thorising  thousands  of  exceptions  in  ,a  year  to  the  blockade  ori- 
ginally imposed,  or  pretended  to  be  imposed,  the  breach  of  the 
blockade  has  now  become  the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception : 
And,  while  we  alKect  to  prevent  France  from  trading  with  any 
other  country,  in  order  to  starve  her  into  a  compliance  with  the 
law  of  nations  ; — while  v/e  tell  America  that  we  are  reduced,  by 
the  state  of  the  war  and  the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  to  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  preventing  all  commerce  with  France, — 
while  we  express  our  Unfeigned  regret,  that  the  course  of  hostilities- 
should  fall  heavy  upon  American  trade,  and  protest,  that  nothing 
could  reconcile  us  to  such  an  act  of  apparent  harshness  towards 
neutral  rights,  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  permitting  the 
€nemy  of  all  order,  to  trade  in  any  degree  whatever  v/itii  any 
nation  in  the  world  (for  our  case  is  this,  or  it  is  nothing):  We  at 
the  same  time  encourage  our  own  clandestine  traflic  with  that 
{Same  enemy  as  much  as  we  can,  and  allow  all  neutrals  who  will 
submit  to  certain  indignities,  and  to  conditions  benef/cid  to  our-» 
selves,  as  ample  a  trade  with  hlocJcaded  France  as  they  ever  be-- 
fore  enjoyed  ;  So  that  the  principle  of  the  original  orders  of  1 80? 
is  revived  underhand,  and  in  detail ;  and  the  blockade  of  1809,- 
when  interpreted  by  the  licenses,  is  found  to  mean,  like  that  ot* 
1807,  only  a  monopoly,  under  the  imposing  disguise  of  such  a6 
]fneasure  as  might  press  hard  on  the  eneniy,  and  oblige  neutrals 
to  resist  his  encroachments,  while  it  forced  him  to  observe  the 
pnbUc  law  of  Europe. 

In  what  light  such  measures  are  viewed  in  our  Prize  courts, 
we  may  easily  see,  by  consulting  their  latest  decisions :  for,  till 
lately,  they  would  allow  of  no  illegal  proceedings,  even  when 
strictly  retaliatory.  But,  now  that  they  have  relaxed  the  an- 
cient rules,  and  allowed  one  belligerent  to  break  the  law,  in 
order  to  punish  another  for  a  breach  of  it,  we  shall  still  find 
them  confining  within  much  narrower  bounds  than  the  Go-' 
reruji^ent  is  dispoged  to  widk  by,  tliis  right  of  retaliation.     1  he 
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case  of  the  7w,  recently  decided  by  Sir  William  Scott,  Is  oiij 
many  accounts  of  peculiar  authority  in  the  present  discussion  }| 
but  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  no  former  judfrment  of  oui 
Prize  tribunals  ever  showed  fetich  deference  to  tlie  municipal  le-»J 
^islatiqn  of  the  country,  and  such  disposition  to  mix  it  up  wit] 
the  publie  liiw  in  regulatinir  their  dcciisions.  In  the  outset,  Sir 
William   ScOtt  declares  our  Orders  irt   Council  to  be  pureh 

*  retaliahm/.      I'hey  are  so  declared   in  their  ov\'n   langilage^^ 

*  and   in   the   Uniform    lailgilagc    of   the   Government   which 

*  has  establiiihed  them.     I  liave  no  hesitation  in  saying",  that 

*  they  would  cease  to  be  just  if  they  ceased  to  be  retaliatory  ; 

*  and  they  would  cease  to  be  retaliatory-,  from  the  moment  the 

*  enemy  retracts,  in  a  sincere  manner,   those  measures  of  his, 

*  which  the}'  werc  intended  to  retaiiatci '  p.  4. 

It  having  been  lobjccted  by  Dr  Herbert,  one  of  the  colmsel 
for  the  claimant,  that  the  Orders  in  Council  are  not  retaliato-* 
ry^  inasnurch  as  tiiey  are  accompanied  with  the  License  trade^ 
the  learned  Judge  thus  proceeds  to  comment  on  that  objection. 
'  It  is  incumbent  upon  me,  I  think,  to  take  notice  af  an  objec* 

*  tion  of  Dv  Herbcrt%  to  the  exiatence  of  tlie  Orders  in  Coun-*- 

*  cil — name!}',  that  Britkh  subjects  are,  notwithstanding,  per-^ 

*  mitted  to  tr^de  with  France^  and  that  a  blockade,  which  ex«^ 

*  eludes  the  subjects  bf  all  otlier  countries  from  trading  with 

*  ports  of  the  chemy,  and  at  the  same  time  permits  any  access 

*  to  those  ports  to  the  subjects  of  the  State  which  imposes  it,  is 
■  irt-cgUlar,  illegal,  and  null.     And  I  agree  to  the  position,  that 

*  a  hiocliitdc,  imposed  fw^  the  purpose  of  ohtaining  a  commercial  \ 

*  monopotij  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  State  which  lays  on  . 

*  stich  blockade,  is  illegal  and.  void^   on  the   very  prmci pie  upon  '-' 

*  idiich  it  is  founded.  '  (p.  10<)  He  then  endeavours  to  show  that  ; 
the  License  trade  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  come,  or  to  bring  the 
measure  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  within  the  scope  of  tliis  ob* 
nervation.  The  faetj  however,  it  now  appears,  is  otherwise  f 
a  very  large  trade  harhig  been  carried  on  under  license  betweeij 
this  country  and  the  coast  pretended  to  be  blockaded  by  ouiJ 
Orders  in  Council.  He  ftirther  remarks,  th^t  the  License  trad< 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  :  But  surely  it  signifies  no^ 
tiling  to  the  pi-inciple,  whether  we,  underhand,  violate  our  owii 
blockade  by  our  own  or  by  loreign  vessels,  so  long  as  we  jiroiii* 
bit  neutrals  from  trading  with  France  directly.  The  last  an^s 
swer  which  he  gives  to  the  objection  amounts  to  this,  that  th« 
French  decrees,  conferring  on  us  a  right  to  blockade  France 
rigorously,  '  it  is  not  for  other  countries  to  inquire  how  far  this 

*  country  may  be  able  to  relieve  itself  furdier  from  the  aggres*r' 

*  sions  of  the  enemy. '     But  why  is  it  not  ?  and  how  docs  thi^ 
a^ree  with  the  large  admi  sioji,  tliat  a  blockade,  which  ends  in 
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*  commercial  monopoly,  is  illegal  and  void,  on  the  very  princi- 

*  pie  Upon  wliicli  it  is  founded  ?  '  Is  not  this  relaxation  of  the 
blockade,  take  it  in  whatever  light  we  may,  a  relaxation,  in  our 
own  favour,  of  the  pressure  which  we  pretend  must  needs  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  enemy)  and  which  \\'e  vindicate  in  regard  to  its 
effects  upon  neutrals,  only  on  the  ground  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity to  the  subjugation  of  that  enemy  ?  Has  not  then  the  neu- 
tral a  full  right  to  complain  of  our  conduct,  m  pretending  to  de- 
stroy his  trade,  for  the  better  management  of  the  war,  and  tlie 
more  speedy  attainment  of  peace,  when  all  that  we  do,  in  reality, 
is  to  transfer  it  out  of  his  hands  into  our  own,  for  the  more  pro- 
fitable carrying  on  of  business,  and  the  more  speedy  acquisition 
of  wealth  ? — Have  "we,  who  do  such  things,  any  right  to  abuse 
the  Dutch,  who  blockaded  a  city,  and  secretly  sold  it  provisions 
and  stores — determined,  it  should  seem,  to  make  the  most  of 
their  War,  and,  if  they  could  not  take  the  place,  to  turn  its  re- 
sistance to  a  good  account  ? 

The  principle,  theli,  of  the  new  system— new  at  least  in  our 
Prize  courts,  and  repugnant  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  our  most 
eminelit  Judges  heretofore,  is  profit  and  monopoly,  and  not  re- 
taliation or  self-defence.  But,  more  recently,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended on  such  grounds,  in  a  manner  still  more  avowed  and  un- 
blushing. His  Majesty's  mJnisters  are  said  to  have  lately  declared, 
that  the  defence  of  their  measures  rested,  not  so  much  on  their 
forcing  the  enemy  to  i'eti'act — for  this  ground  it  was  necessary 
to  abandon  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  facts — but  on  their  tend- 
ency to  protect  our  trade  from  injurious  competition.  [See  Re* 
ports  of  the  Debate  on  Lord  Lauderdale's  and  Mr  Brougham^ s 
Motions  upon  the  Orders  in  Council.)  It  was  contended,  that  if 
the  Orders  Were  withdrawn,  there  would  be  notliing  to  prevent 
the  manufactures  of  the  Continent  from  getting  into  other  mar^ 
kets,  as  that  of  South  America,  possibly  at  peace  freights,  un-^ 
der  cover  of  the  American  flag ;  and  that  we  should  be  under- 
sold, or  at  any  rate  lose  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  mar- 
kets. It  was  inferred,  that  to  the  new  measures  we  owed  our 
present  trade  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  that,  to  protect  that  trade, 
those  measures  nmst  at  all  events  be  persevered  in»  We  shall 
here  wave  all  dispute  about  tlie  matter  of  fact,  on  which  this 
portentous  doctrine  rests.  We  shall  not  inquire,  whether  our 
manufactures  are  really  coiiie  to  s\ich  a  pitch,  that  they  can  only 
keep  their  ground  by  the  assistance  of  main  force.  Nor  shall 
we  ask  what  the  manufacturers  themselves  say  upon  this  matter, 
and  whether  they  have  any  such  panic  fears  ?  We  are  at  pre- 
sent dealing  with  a  dry  question  of  law — with  Uiere  matter  of 
right ;  and  to  clear  the  way  for  the  argument — indeed  to  raise 
the  question  at  all — we  must  admit  the  facts,  on  the  assumption 
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of  whicli  this  most  strange  of  doctrines  is  brouglit  fotwal'd ;  sm 
for  the  first  time,  in  tlie  history  of  ciiVilized  ^roveniments,  opci 
}y  and  daringly  avowed,  how  often  soever  it  may  have  been  c< 
Vcrtly  acted  iij-on,  at  hn-ist  witli  a  more  decent  shame. 

We  say,  then,  that  though  all  thd  facts  should  bo  admitted- 
though  die  greatest  gain  sliould  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  Orde^ 
in  Council,  and  in  general  from  the  newfangled  right  of  blockade  J 
— this  affords  not  only  no  defence  of  those  measures^  if  they  ard 
otherwise  untenable  upoii  ]:)rinciples,  but  is  a  topic  which  can- 
tiot  even  be  stated  at  all  in  the  Argument  j — dmt  it  has  no  mor^ 
to  do  with  the  question,  than  the  great  value  of  the  booty  h^ 
with  the  defence  of  the  pirate  who  is  oil  trial  for  having  j)luiP 
dered  it.  The  Americans  have  a  right  to  trade  with  our  enemy^ 
luiless  we  can  show  that  justice^  and  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
belligelents  with  regard  to  neutrals,  limit  or  abrogate  tliat  right^^ 
We  say,  they  sliatl  not  triule  with  our  enemy ;  and  when  tliey 
complain  of  tliis  infraction  of  their  rights,  we  answer,  that  if  they 
were  permitted  to  carry  on  such  a  trade,  it  would  interfere  witli 
the  gains  of  our  own  commerce  ! 

They  whomaintain  such  a  monstrous  position— they  who  tlirow 
It  out  even  as  a  makeweight  in  the  presentdiscussion-^niust  be  pre- 
pared to  contend,  that  the  love  of  gain  is  a  just  cause  of  hosiilitiesj 
— and  that  a  nation  is  at  any  time  entitled  to  make  war  upon  its 
neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  its  own  trade.  Nay,  they 
must  be  ready  to  maintain  (for  it  is  scarcely  going  a  step  further)^ 
that  we  have  a  just  right  to  quarrel  with  an  unoffending  people,  for 
the  sake  of  plundering  their  ships,  and  ransacking  tlieir  ware-^^ 
houses.  Now,  England  has  sometimes  swerved  fi'om  the  only  path 
ivhich  a  great  nation  can  ever  pursue,  consistently  with  its  honour* 
^nd  character.  She  has  carried  on  the  slave- trade,. and  defended 
It  because  it  was  lucrative.  She  has  seized  the  property  of  het 
Neighbours,  while  they  confided  in  the  subsisting  relations  of  peace.- 
Bhe  has,  on  some  plea  of  state-necessity,  burnt  the  cipital  of  9 
friendly  state,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  its  warhke  resour* 
tes :  But,  to  diis  period  of  time,  she  has  never  laid  it  down  open-* 
ly  as  a  maxim,  that  all  right,  and  all  public  law,  h  at  an  end — 
that  interest  alone  is  her  guide — and  that  she  has  ;{  title  to  des- 
pise all  principles — to  make  a  mock  of  every  thing  like  justice  a- 
inong  nations,  as  often  as  she"  can  make  a  profit  by  such  monstrous 
deeds  of  perfidy  and  violence.  Let  us  hope  that  such  principles? 
liave  been  rashly  hazarded,  and  will  be  quickly  retracted.  Sure* 
]y,  if  an  American  war  is  so  dear  io  our  riilerst— if  they  must 
at  all  risks  have  a  rupture  with  tlie  only  free  people  beside  ourr 
Felves  now  left  in  the  world— if  ihcy  are  quite  resolved  upon 
finally  shutting  up  the  best  and  safest  market  whicli  yet  remains 
to  our  industry— they  may  find  some  icss  revolting  pretext  on 
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I  which  to  found  their  measure ;  and  we  fervently  trust,  that  s6 
'  great  a  calamity  inay  fall  upon  the  country  and  the  world,  unat-^ 
tended  by  the  additional  and  most  needless  aggravation  of  a  ma- 
!  nifesto,  which  outrages  all  the  principles  that  hold  either  men  oi^ 
\  nations  together,  and  stand  between  us  and  universal  anarchy, 

'We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  legality,  or  illegality, 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  instructions^,  connected  with 
■  then*,  as  a  uiutter  capable  of  being  discussed  and  decided  upon 
in  judicatures  actually  existing.  We  have  been  supposing,  that 
there  are  courts  where  redress  may  be  obtained  by  individuals 
against  acts  of  force,  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations  ;  and 
we  are  willing  to  please  ourselves  with  the  idea,  that  the  perni- 
cious example  of  France  has  not  shut  up  those  fountains  of  jus- 
tice, and  left  in  their  room  some  impure  and  uncertain  channels, 
flowing  at  the  command,  or  by  the  caprice,  of  politicians.  The 
Prize  courts  are  miderstood  to  be  judicatures,  which  decide  the 
questions  coming  before  them  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
general  law  of  nations,  recognized  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
This  law  is  proverbially  the  same  in  every  country,  like  that  of 
nature  :  Non  est  alia  Ronue,  alia  Athenis.  Were  it  otherwise, 
indeed,  there  could  be  no  such  diing;  and  to  speak  of  a  lanso  ofna- 
f/owi would  be  a  mockery.  Two  parties,  then,  come  before  such 
ft  court ;  the  one  demanding  condemnation  of  a  vessel  or  cargo, 
seized  under  a  certain  Order  of  Council,  and  the  other  resisting 
the  demand,  and  claiming  restitution.  What  questions  do  they 
thus  raise  for  adjudication  ?  First,  whether  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil was  consistent  with,  or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations  ? 
Next,  whether  the  seizure  was  made  within  the  terms  of  the 
Order  ?  The  first  of  these  questions  is  to  the  full  as  material 
as  the  second  ;  because  the  court  must  decide  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  distribute  equal  justice  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  where  it  happens  to  sit,  and  the  govern- 
ments or  subjects  of  foreign  states ;  and  the  Order  being,  in 
truth,  a  mere  act  of  one  of  the  two  governments,  its  legality  is 
a  question  for  the  court. 

Such  is  the  general  doctrine,  we  apprehend,  on  this  subject — 
but  it  is  laid  down  so  much  more  clearly  and  forcibly  by  the 
Icelebrated  Judge  to  whose  opinions  we  have  so  otten  referred, 
that  we  must  be  excused  for  calling  in  his  justly  revered  autho- 
|rity  to  our  support. — We  allude  to  his  beautiful  judgment  in 
the  famous  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  (The  Maria^  Paulsen^ 
•JimeWy  1799.)  This  was  a  question,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
icollect,  respecting  the  right  of  searcli  for  contraband  of  wan 
The  Swedish  convoy  had  been  met  by  an  English  cruizer; 
md,  acting  under  the  undisputed  orders  of  their  own  govern- 
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ment,  they  had  refused  to  be  searched.  For  this  refusal  of  tlM 
convoy  ship,  and  for  preparing  to  repel  force  by  force,  the  me 
ehant  ships  were  seized  and  brought  in  for  condemnation.  Ea< 
party  acted  under  the  orders  of  their  respective  government 
who  severally  held  the  opposite  o})inions  touching  the  right 
search  ; — England  maintaining  it  in  proclamations,  orders  ar 
manifestoes — Sweden,  with  the  otlier  Baltic  powers,  denyhig  i 
as  they  had  done  twenty  years  before  y  and  embodying  their  d 
iiial  in  state  papers  and  conventions.  To  determine  this  in 
portant  and  much  disputed  cjuestioii  between  the  two  partic 
was  the  delicate  task  which  now  devolved  upon  Sir  Willia 
geott — and  which  is  universally  admitted,  we  believe,  to  ha 
been  performed  by  liim  with  the  greatest  justice  and  abilit 

*  In  forming  my  judgment,  (says  this  distinguished  Judge), 

*  trust  that  it  has  not  escaped  my  anxious  recollection;  for  or 

*  moknent  what  it  \s>  that  the  duty  of  my  station  calls  for  from 

*  me  ;  namely,  to  consider  myself  as  stationed  here,  not  to  de- 

*  liver  occasional  and  shifting  opinions,,  to  serve  present  purposes 
^  of  particular -natiotial  interest,  but  to  administer,  with  indif- 

*  ference,  that  justice  which  the  law  of  nations  holds  out,  witli^ 

*  put  distinction,  to  independent  states,  some  happening  to  be 

*  neutral,  and  some  to  be  beEigerent^     The  seat  of  judicial  au- 

*  thority  is  indeed  locally  here  in  the  belligerent  country,  accord- 

*  ingtothe  known  law  and  practice  of  nations;  but  the  law 

*  itself  HAS  no  locality*     It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  site] 

*  here,  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would  determi 

*  the  same  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm  ; — to  assert  no  pil 
^  tensions  on  the  part  of  Great   Britain  which  he  would  nj 

*  allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances ; — and  to  impc 

*  no  duties  on  Sweden  as-  a  neutral  country  which  he  would 

*  admit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  character. 

*  therefore,   I  mistake  the  law  in  this  matter,  I  mistake  tl 

*  which  I  consider  as  the  universal  law  upon  the  question  ; — a 

*  question  regarding  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of  bell^. 

*  gerent  nations,  relatively  to  neutrals. '  (1.  Eob.  350.)  H 

He  then  inquires,  whether  the  claim  of  England  is  supportOT 
by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  collected  from  autho- 
rity and  from  the  general  practice  of  states ; — and,  determining 
that  it  is  consistent  with  those  principles,  he  asks,  whether  the 
authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign,  being  interposed,  can  legally 
vary  the  rights  of  the  belligerent — which  he  answers  very  cle 
ly  in  the  negative  :  and,  in  every  part  of  his  argument,  whej 
he  appeals  to  the  practice  of  nations,  he  will  be  satisfied  wii 
nothing  short  of  uniform  and  constant  usage  j — where  he  reli 
on  pretensions,  those  pretensions  must  have  been  acquiesced  m 
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V  the  world  generally.  Indeed,  when  he  quotes  the  proclama- 
ijon  1672,  and  the  Order  of  Council  1664-,  he  says,  <  I  am 
'^  aware,  that  in  those  orders  and  proclamations  are  to  be  found 

*  some  articles  not  very  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  as 

*  underscood  now,  or  indeed  at  that  time,  for  they  are  expressly 

*  censured  by  Lord  Clarendon. '     *  But,'   he  adds,  *  the  arti- 

*  cle  I  refer  to  is  not  of  those  he  reprehends ;  and  it  is  observ- 
"f  able,  that  Sir  Robert  Wiseman,  then  the  king's  advocate-ge- 
J  iieral,  who  reported  upon  the  articles  in  1673,  and  expresses 

f  a  disapprobation  of  some  of  them  as  harsh  and  novel,  does  not 

*  mark  this  article  with  any  observation  of  censure. '  [ibid,  368.) 
.,:  In  the  same  spirit  we  find  the  learned  Judge  ruling  ano- 
ther great  question,  in  the  case  of  the  Flad  Oyen^  Martenson, 
already  referred  to.  Mentioning  the  pretension  of  the  French 
government  to  condemn  in  neutral  ports  as  *  an  attempt  made 
.*  for  the  very  first  time  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1799, '  he 
.adds,  *  In  my  opinion,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  regarding  mere 

speculative  general  principles,  such  a  condemnation  ought  to 
be  deemed  sufHcient,  that  would  not  be  enough  ; — more  must 
be  proved :  it  m?ist  be  slwwn  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  usage 
and  practice  of  nations. '— '  A  great  part, '  he  continues,  *  of 
the  law  of  nations,  stands  on  no  other  foundation.  It  is  in- 
troduced, indeed,  by  general  principles,  but  it  travels  with 
those  general  principles  only  to  a  certain  extent  j  and  if  it 
stops  there,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  further,  and  to  say 
that  mere  general  speculations  would  bear  you  out  in  a  farther 
progress.  For  instance,  on  mere  general  principles  it  is  law- 
ful to  destroy  your  enemy  ;  and  mere  general  principles  make 
no  great  diiference  as  to  the  manner  by  which  this  is  to  be 
effected  ;  but  the  conventional  law  of  mankind,  which  is  evi- 
denced in  their  practice,  does  make  a  distinction,  and  allows 
some,  and  prohibits  other  modes  of  destruction ;  and  a  belli- 
gerent is  bound  to  confine  himself  to  those  modes  which  the 
common  practice  df  mankind  has  employed,  and  to  relinquish 
those  which  the  same  practice  has  not  brought  within  tlije 
ordinaiy  exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its  principles 
and  purposes. '  We  earnestly  recommend  this  excellent  pas- 
sage to  the  attention  of  those  who  sent  a  brigade  of  blood- hounds 
to  track  and  tear  in  pieces  the  Maroon  negroes  in  Jamaica ;  and 
more  recently  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  enemy's  hospitals  of 
one  of  the  most  healing  plants  which  providence  has  bestowed 
upon  sulleruig  mortals.  To  the  authors  of  the  same  measures 
we  would  submit  the  following  paragraph*     '  It  is  my  duty  not 

*  to  admit,   that  because  one  nation  has  thought  proper  to  da- 

*  part  from  the  common  usage  of  the  world,  and  to  meet  the 
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*  notice  of  mankind  in  a  new  and  unprecedented  manner,  tha 

*  I  am  on  that  account  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging 

*  the  efficacy  of  such  a  novel  institution,  merely  because  genera 

*  theory  might  give  it  a  degree  of  countenance,  independent  o 

*  all  practice,  from  the  earliest  history  of- mankind.     The  instl 

*  tution  must  conform  to  the  text  lati\  and  likewise  to  the  constan 

<  mage  upon  the  matta:  '  (1.  Hob.  139.  etseqq.) 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  utter  novelty  of  the  new  principles  o; 
blockade, — their  repugnance  to  constant  usage,  andtoall  soundge- 
ncral  principle,  and  apply  to  them  thereasonhigs  now  cited,  we  maj 
feel  disposed  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument  in  the  worcu 
of  the  same  high  authority,  while  discussing  the  doctrines  of  the 
arn^ed  neutrality.  *  It  is  high  time  that  the  legal  merit  of  such  p 
f  pretension  should  be  disposed  of  one  way  or  other: — It  has  beei) 
'  for  some  few  years  past  preparing  in  Europe, — it  is  extremely 
'  fit  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  test  o-i\  judicial  decision  ,• 

<  for  a  worse  state  of  things  cannot  exist,  than  that  of  an  unde- 
'  termined  conflict  between  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  as  under- 
'  stood  and  practised  for  centuries  by  civilized  natrons,   and  a 

*  modern  project  of  innovation,  utterly  inconsistent  with  it; 

*  and,  in  my  apprehension,  not  more  inconsistent  with  it  than 

*  with  the  amity  of  neighbouring  stales,  and  the  personal  safety 
'  of  their  respective  subjects. '  (1.  Hob,  377.) 

Such  were  the  sound,  enlightened,  and  consistent  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  learned  Judge,  in  the  years  1798  and  1799 
— doctrines  wholly  unconnected  with  any  '  present  purpose  6J 

*  particidar  national  iyiterest ,- ' — uninffaenced  by  any  preference 
or  *  distinction  to  independent  states ; ' — delivered  from  a  sedt 
*■  of  judicial  authority  locally  here  ^  indeed,  but  according  to  i 
law  which  *  has  no  locality^ '  and  by  one  whose  '  dniy  it  is  to  dete\ 
'  mine  the  question  exactly  as  he  iioould.  determine  the  same  questio\ 

*  if  sitting  at  Stockholm, ' — '  asserting  7io  pretensions,  on  the  pa 
'  of  Great  Britain,  ivhich  he  wmdd  ?iot  allow  to  Sweden, '  If  a 
question  had  thr7i  arisen  on  the  legality  of  a  seizure  under  the 
new  law  of  blockade,  we  can  entertain  but  little  doubt  how  this 
eminent  Judge  would  have  dealt  with  it;  and,  certainly,  none 
whatever,  as  to  the  authority  which  he  would  have  allowed 
to  the  mere  proclamation  of  the  one  belligerent,  when  cited 
in  the  manner,  and  with  the  force  of  statute  law,  to  overrule 
the  claim  of  a  neutral.  So,  too,  must  neutral  nations  ha\% 
thought ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  sound  and  impartial  principle* 
which  were  so  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  cases  of  the  Flad  OyeHi 
and  Swedish  convoy,  they  acquiesced  in  the  particular  apphcati 
of  them,  hard  though  it  happened  to  bear  on  their  interests  i 
those  individual  instances. 
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[i3t     Twelve  years  have  passed  away  since  the  period  of  those beaiH 

^iful  doctrines — an  interval  not  marked  by  any  general  change 

ajof  character   among   neutrals,    or   any  new   atrocities  on  the 

olpart  of  the  belligerents, — distinguished  by  no  pretensions  which 

?Jhad  not  frequently  before  been  set  up  by  the  diilerent  parties  ii\ 

sjj^ithe  war,  except  that  on  both  sides  the  right  of  unlimited  blocks 

ade  had  been  asserted.     France  com}>laniing  that  England,  \\\ 

ojlSOG,  and  previously,  exercised  this  power,  had  declared  Eng- 

(re,  land  and  her  colonies  in   a  state  of  blockade  ;  and  England,  m 

her   turn,  proclaimed  all   France,    and  her   allies,    blockaded. 

There  were  or<lers  and  decrees  on  both  sides  ;   and  both  parties 

1],  acted  upon  them.     The  neutrals  protested  j  and,   recollecting 

the  sound  and  impartial  principles  of  our  Prize  courts  in  1798 

and  1799,  they  appealed  to  that  *  jiKliciai  authority  which  has 

*  its  seat  locally  here, '  but  is  bound  to  enforce  '  ti  law  that  has 
'  no  locality, '  and  *  to  determine  in  London  exactly  as  it  would 

*  in  Stockholm. '  The  question  arose,  whether  those  orders  and 
decrees  of  one  belligerent  justified  the  capture  of  a  neutral  tra- 
der ;  and  on  this  point  v/e  find  Sir  W.  Scott  delivering  himself 
with  Ills  accustomed  eloquence, — with  a  power  of  language,  in- 
ileed,  which  never  forsakes  !iim, — and  which  might  have  con- 
vinced any  person,  except  the  suffering  parties  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. — Case  of  the  Fox y  ^Otk  Mm/,    1811. 

*  It  is  strictlj''  true,  that  by  the  constitution  of  this  country, 

*  the  King  in  Council  possesses  legislative  rights  over  this  Court, 

*  and  has  power  to  issue  orders  and  instructions  which,  it  is 

*  bound  to  obey  and  enforce ;  and  these  constitute  the  written 

*  law  of  this  CourL     These  two  propositions,  that  the  Court  is 

*  bound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  that  it  is  bound 
■*  to  enforce  the  King's  Orders  in  Council,  are  not  at  all  incon- 

*  sistent  with  each  other;  because  these  Orders  and  Instructions 
"*  are  presumed  to  conform  themselves,  under  the  given  circum- 

*  stances,  to  the  principles  of  its  unwritten  law.    They  are  either 

*  directory  applications  of  those  principles  to  the  cases  imlicatecj 
f  in  them — cases  which,  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 

*  belonging'to  them,  and  whieli  constitiite  their  legal  character, 
■*  could  be  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  Court  itself;  or  they 
■*  are  positive  Regulations,  consistent  with  those  principles,  ap^ 
**  plying  to  matters  which  require  more  exact  and  definite  rules 

*  than  those  general  principles  are  capable  of  furnishing. 

*  The  constitution  of  this  Court,  relatively  to  the  legislative 
f  power  of  the  King  in  Council,  is  analogous  to  that  of  thq 

*  Courts  of  Common  Law  relatively  to  that  of  the  Parliament 

*  of  this  kingdom.  Those  Courts  have  their  unwritten  law,  the 
f  approved  principles  of  natural  reason  and  justice; — they  have 

"  '  *  likewise 
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*  likewise  tlie  written  or  statute  law  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  which. 

*  are  directory  applications  of  the  same  principles  to  particular 
'  subjects,  or  positive  regulations  consistent  with  them,  upon 

*  matters  which  would  remain  too  much  at  large,   if  they  weie 

*  left  to  the  imperfect  information  which  the  Courts  could  ex- 

*  tract  from  mere  general  speculations.     What  would  be  tlie 

*  duty  of  the  individuals  who  preside  in  those  Courts,  if  re- 

*  quired  to  enforce  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  contradicted 

*  those  principles,  is  a  question  which  I  presume  they  would 

*  not  entertain  aj^riori;  because  they  will  not  entertain  a  ^priori 

*  the  supposition  that  any  such  will  arise.     In  like  manner,  this 

*  Court  will  not  let  itself  loose  into  speculations  as  to  what  would 

*  be  its  duty  under  such  an  emergency  ;  because  it  cannot,  with- 

*  out  extreme  indecency,  presume  that  any  such  emergency  wil! 

*  happen  y  and  it  is  the  less  disposed  to  entertain  them,  because 

*  its  own  observation  and  experience  attest  the  general  conformity 
'  of  such  orders  and  instructions  to  its  principles  of  unwritten 
<  law.'  p.  2,  3.  .  . 

Here  there  are  two  propositions  mentioned,  asserting  two  se- 
veral duties  which  the  Court  has  to  perform.  One  of  these  is 
very  clearly  described  ; — the  duty  of  listening  to  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, and  proclamations  issued  by  one  of  the  parties  before  the 
Court  5 — the  other,  the  duty  of  administering  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, seems  so  little  consistent  with  the  former,  that  we  natural- 
ly go  back  to  the  preceding  passage  of  the  judgment  where  a 
more  particular  mention  is  made  of  it.  '  This  court, '  says  the 
learned  Judge,  *  is  bound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations  to 

*  the  subjects  of  other  countries,  in  the  different  relations  in« 

*  which  they  may  be  placed  towards  this  country  and  its  go-  < 

*  vernment.     This  is  what  other  countries  have  a  right  to  de- 

*  mand  for  their  subjects,  and  to  complain  if  they  receive  it 
'  not.     This  is  its  unwritten  law  evidenced  in  the  course  of  its 

*  decisions,  and  collected  from  the  common  usage  of  civilized 

*  states. ' 

The  faultless  language  of  this  statement  all  will  readily  confess 
and  admire.  The  more  judicial  virtues  of  clearness  and  con- 
sistency may  be  more  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
been  studying  the  Law  of  Nations  under  the  same  Judge,  when 
ruling  the  cases  of  the  Flad  Oyen  and  Swedish  Convoij.  It  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  we  enter  upon  any  observations  which 
may  appear  to  question  any  thing  stated  by  such  accurate  re- 
porters as  Dr  Edwards  and  Sir  C.  Robinson,  to  have  been  deli- 
vered in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  But  we  have  no  choice  leftj 
—we  must  be  content  to  make  our  election  between  the  doctrines 
oY  1799  and  1811,  and  to  abandon  one  or  the  other.  The  re- 
^'     "       ■  '  luctaace 
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iuctance  wliich  we  feel  is  therefore  materially  diminished  ;  for,  if 
we  venture  to  dispute  the  law  recently  laid  down  by  the  learned 
.fudge,  it  is  upon  his  own  authority  in  times  but  a  little  removed 
from  the  present  in  point  of  ^ate,  and  nowise  differing  from 
them  in  any  other  respect. 

How  then  can  the  Court  be  said  to  administer  the  unwritten 
law  of  nations  between  contending  states,  if  it  allows  that  one 
government,  within  whose  tei'ritories  it  '  locally  has  its  seat,  ' 
to  make  alterations  on  that  law  at  any  moment  of  time  ?  And 
by  wliat  stretch  of  ingenuity  can  we  reconcile  the  position,  that 
the  Court  treats  the  English  government  and  foreign  claimants 
alike,  determining  the  cause  exactly  as  it  would  if  sitting  in  tl>e 
claimant's  country,  with  the  new  position,  that  the  Engfish  go- 
vernment possesses  legislative  powers  over  the  Court,  aiKl  that 
its  orders  are  in  the  law  of  nations  what  statutes  are  in  the  bo- 
dy of  municipal  law  ?  These  are  (juestions  which,  we  believe, 
the  combined  skill  and  address  of  the  whole  Doctors  of  either 
law  may  safely  be  defied  to  answer. 

Again : — What  analogy  -is  there  between  tlie  proclamations 
of  one  belligerent,  as  relating  to  points  in  the  law  of  nations, 
and  the  enactments  of  statute,  as  regarding  the  common  law  of 
the  land  ?  Were  there  indeed  any  general  council  of  civilized 
states — any  ccmgress  such  as  that  fancied  in  Henry  IV.'s  famous 
project  for  a  perpetual  peace — any  amphyctyonic  council  for 
modern  Em-ope ;  its  decisions  and  cdiets  might  bear  to  the  e- 
^tablished  public  law  the  same  ^-elation  that  statutes  have  to  the 
municipal  code ;  because  they  would  be  the  enactments  of  a 
common  head,  binding  on  and  Rcknow'ledged  by  the  whole  bo- 
<ly.  But  the  edicts  of  one  state,  in  questions  between  that  state 
and  foreign  powers — or  between  that  state  and  the  subjects  of 
foreign  powers — or  between  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  that 
(State  and  foreign  governments  or  individmils,  much  more  near- 
ly resemble  the  acts  of  a  party  to  the  cause,  than  the  enactments 
oF  the  law  by  whicii  both  parties  are  bound  to  abide. 

7viark  the  consecjuences  of  such  loose  doctrines— such  feeble 
analogies,  ''i'hey  -resolve  themselves  into  an  immediate  denial 
that  any  such  thing  as  tiie  law  of  nations  -exists,  or  that  contend- 
ing parties  have  any  common  court,  to  which  all  may  resort  for 
justice.  The^-e  may  be  a  court  for  FixMich  captors  in  France, 
and  {i)Y  English  captors  in  EngkiKh  To  these  tribunals  such 
parties  may  repj^ectively  appeal  in  safety ;  for  they  derive  their 
lii^^hts  from  edicts  issued  by  i\\n  goverinnents  of  the  two  coun- 
tries severally  ;  and  those  edicts  are  good  law  in  the  Prize  courts 
of  each.  Ihit,  for  liie  American  claimant,  there  is  no  law  by 
itoJiich  iic  n^av  bo  redressed — no  court  to  which  he  mciv  resort. 
'•    -  '  '  '      The 
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The  edicts  of  his  government  are  listened  to  in  neither  llic 
French  nor  tlie  English  tribunals ;  and  he  is  a  prey  to  the  or- 
ders of  each  belligerent  in  succession.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  quite  a  sufficient  hardship,  without  this  aggravation, 
that  even  under  the  old  and  pure  system  laid  down  in  1798  and 
1799,  the  neutral  was  forced  to  receive  his  sentence  in  a  foreign 
court — always  in  the  courts  of  the  captor's  country.  But  this 
undoubted  rule  of  law,  tempered  by  the  just  principles  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  appeared  safe  and  harmless.  For, 
though  the  court  sat  locally  in  the  belligerent  country,  it  dis- 
claimed all  allegiance  to  its  government ;  and  professed  to  de- 
cide exactly  as  it  would  have  done  sitting  in  the  neutral  territo- 
ry. How  is  it  now,  when  the  Court,  sitting  as  before,  has 
?nade  so  large  a  stride  in  allegiance,  as  to  profess  an  implicit  o- 
bedience  to  the  orders  of  the  belligerent  government  within 
whose  dominions  it  acts  ? 

That  a  government  should  issue  edicts  repugnant  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  may  be  a  supposition  unwillingly  admitted ;  but  it 
is  one  not  contrary  to  the  fact ;  for  all  governments  have  done 
so — and  England  among  the  rest,  according  to  the  learned 
Judge's  own  statement.  Neither  will  it  avail  to  say,  that,  to  in- 
quire into  the  probable  conduct  of  the  Prize  courts  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  to  favour  a  supposition,  which  cannot  be  enter- 
tained '  "inithout  extreme  indecency ; '  or  to  compare  this  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  probable  conduct  of  municipal  courts,  in  the 
event  of  a  statute  being  passed  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
municipal  law.  The  cases  are  quite  dissimilar.  The  line  of 
conduct  for  municipal  courts  in  such  an  emergency,  is  clear. 
No  one  ever  doubted  that  they  must  obey  the  law.  The  ol ' 
law  is  abrogated,  and  they  can  only  look  to  the  new.  But  th 
courts  of  prize  are  to  administer  a  law  which  cannot,  accordin 
to  Sir  William  Scott,  (and,  if  we  err,  it  is  under  the  shelter  o 
a  grave  authority),  be  altered  by  the  practice  of  one  nation,  un 
less  it  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  rest  for  a  course  of  years  ;  for  he 
has  laid  down  that  the  law,  with  which  they  are  conversant,  is 
to  be  gathered  from  general  principles,  as  exemplified  in  th^ 
constant  and  common  usage  of  all  nations. 

Perhaps  it  may  bring  the  present  case  somewhat  nearer  th(j 
feelings  of  the  reader,  if  he  figures  to  himself  a  war  between  A- 
merica  and  France,  in  which  England  is  neutral.  At  first,  th 
English  traders  engross  all  the  commerce  which  each  beliigeren 
sacrifices  to  his  quarrel  with  his  adversary.  Speedily  the  tw 
belligerents  become  jealous  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  dra 
her  into  their  contest.  They  issue  decrees  against  each  othe; 
nominally,  but,  in  effect,  bearing  liard  on  the  English  trade 

aJK 
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and  English  vessels  are  carried  by  scores  into  the  ports  of  Ame- 
rica and  of  France.  Here  they  aj)peal  to  the  law  of  nations ; 
but  are  told,  at  Paris,  that  this  law  admits  of  modifications,  and 
.^at  the  French  courts  must  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the 
"Tuillerias ;  at  New  York,  that  American  courts  take  the  law 
of  nations  from  Washington  ;  and,  in  both  tribunals,  that  it  is 
impossible,  *  mihout  extreme  incUcenaj^  '  to  suppose  the  case  of 
any  public  act  of  state  being  done,  which  shall  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  law  of  nations.  The  argiunent  may  be  long,  and 
its  windings  intricate  and  subtle;  but  the  result  is  short,  plain, 
and  savouring  of  matter  of  fact,  rather  than  matter  of  law: — All 
the  English  vessels  carried  into  either  country  would  be  con- 
demncd  as  good  and  lawful  prize  to  the  captors. 

Let  us  not  inquire  how  short  a  time  the  spiritofo?/r  nation  would 
endure  such  a  state  oip7iblic  laiv,  and  how  speedily  the  supposed 
case  would  cease  to  apply,  by  our  flag  ceasing  to  be  neutral.  But 
let  us,  on  this  account,  learn  to  have  some  patience  with  a  free 
and  powerful  people,  quite  independent  of  us,  when  we  find  them 
somewhat  sore  under  the  application  of  these  new  doctrines — - 
these  recent  innovations  on  Sir  William  Scott's  sound  prin- 
ciples of  law ;  and  let  us  the  more  steadily  bear  in  mind  that 
great  Judge's  remark  on  another  part  of  the  subject.     *  If  it 

*  were  lit  that  such  a  state  should   be  introduced,  it  is  at  least 

*  necessary  that  it  should  be  introduced  in  an  avowed  and  in- 

*  telligible  manner,  and  not  in  a  way  which,  professing  grave- 

*  ly  to  adhere  to  that  system  v>'hich  has  for  centuries  prevailed 

*  among  civilized  states,  and  urging  at  the  same  time  a  preten- 

*  sion  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  its  known  principles,  dehvers 

*  over  the  whole  matter  at  once  to  eternal  controversy  and  con- 

*  flict,  at  the  expense  of  the  constant  hazard  of  the  harmony  of 
'  states,  and  of  the  lives  and  safeties  of  innocent  individuals.  * 


Art.  III.  Lachcsis  Lapponica ;  or,  a  Tour  in  Lapland,  No\y 
first  published  from  the  original  Manuscript  .Journal  of  the 
celebrated  Linmeus  ;  by  .James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D. 
F.  11.  S.  &c.  President  oi  the  Linnasan  Society.  2  vol. 
8vo.     London,  1811. 

'T'he  name  of  Lapland  first  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Saxo- 
•*■  Grammaticus,  who  composed  his  History  of  Denmark 
about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  distance  of  three 
liundrcd  years,  it  is  again  slightly  mentioned  by  Eric  of  Upj-ala ; 
and  the  meagre  description  of  the  country  by  Ziegler  is  sup- 
posed 
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posed  to  have  first  made  it  known  beyond  the  limits  of  northern 
Europe.  *  '  Charles  the  Ninth,  King  of  Swedland '  (to  use 
the  language  of  SchcfFcr,  as  rendered  by  his  Oxonian  trans- 
lator, '  in  the  year  1600),  being  desirous  to  know  the  truth 

*  of  that  country,  sent  two  famous  mathcmtiticians,  M.  Avon. 

*  ForsiiiSy  a  Swedish  professour,  and  Hicrom/mus  BirkJiolteii ^  a 

*  German,  with  instruments,  and  all  necessaries,  to  make  what 

*  discoveries  they  could  of  Lapland ;   who,  at  tlieir  return,  did 

*  certify,  and  make  it  out,  that  beyond  the  elevation  of  the  pole 

*  73  degrees,  there  was  no  continent  towards  the  north  but  the 

*  great  frozen  sea  ;  and  that  the  faVthest  point  was  Norcum,  or 

*  Norcapy  not  far  from  the  castle  of  IVardhorise.  * 

John  Schcffer  himself  was  born  at  Strasburg,  in  1621,  and 
was,  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  appointed  professor  of  Law  and 
Hhetoric  in  the  University  of  Upsala.  Of  his  erudite  tomes, 
his  Lapponia,  which  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  167^,  is  still 
the  mo.st  popular.  It  consists  of  thirty-five  short  chapters, 
which  are  distributed  with  little  regard  to  method,  and  exhibit 
a  greater  display  of  learning  than  of  philosophical  disceniment- 
In  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  he  was  avowedly  assisted 
by  the  Chancellor  of  Sweden  ;  and  appears  not  only  to  have 
had  access  to  such  manuscript  and  printed  documents  as  could 
then  be  procured,  and  to  liave  frequently  availed  himself  of  oral 
communications  with  native  Laplanders,  but,  though  the  cir- 
cumstance is  noticed  onty  incidentally,  and  as  of  no  moment,  to 
have  actually  travelled  through  part  of  the  country  which  he 
describes. 

In  1681,  three  rambling  young  Frenchmen,  Corheron,  Fer- 
cmirty  and  Regnard  the  dramatist,  undertook  a  wild  expedition 
to  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
King  of  the  last  mentioned  country,  they  suddenly  resolved  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Lapland,  and  actually  })enetratc^  to  Tor- 
notresky  a  \?ii.e  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  the  source  of  the  ri- 

vei' 

*  There  is  a  brief  description  of  Lapland,  in  that  great  iiiasi;  of 
obscure  history,  entitled,  Hispania  IHustrata,  published  at  Frank- 
tort  in  1603.  At  p.  1314  of  the  2d  vol.,  there  is  a  pathetic  piece, 
called  Deploratio  Gentis  Lappiana',  which  is  followed  up  by  a  short 
Lappics  Description — both  addressed  to  the  Pope,  by  a  learned  pei 
f^on  who  takes  the  name  of  Damianus  a  Goes,  under  date  of  \hi 
Mention  is  here  made  of  their  poverty,  their  rein-deer,  and  ^\{ 
incantations  ;  upon  which  last  subject  there  is  die  follov/ing  edifying 
intelligence.  '  Incantamentis  sic  pollent  ut  naves  in  medio  cursu  reti- 
Meant,  sic  ut  nulla  vi  ventorum  amoveri  possint.  Quod  imiliini  soio 
*virginnm.  excremento,  foris  navium  ac  transtris  illitis,  curatur  ;  a  qi 
4iit  ab  iiicolis  accepi,  spiritus  illi  nat'ora  abhorrent. ' 
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jyerTornea.     On  tlie  summit  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  they 
|i  erected  a  monument  of  their  excursive  wanderings,  and  gracecl 
li  it  with  tlie  following^  Latin  inscription,  for  the  perusal  of  the 
I;  bears,  and  other  country  gentlemen  of  Lapland. 
I  ■"        *  Gallia  nos  genuit,  vidit  nos  Africa,  Gangcm 

*  Hausimus,  FiUropamque  oculis  liistravimus  oinnem  ; 

*  Casibjis  et  variis  acti  terraque  mariqur, 

*  Hie  ta72dem  stetimm,  nobis  uhi  defuit  vrhis. 

'  De  Fercourt,  De  CoiiBERON,  Regnard. 
*  Anno  1681,  die  22  Augusti.' 
A  lively  and  entertaining  account  of  this  expedition  was  af- 
1  terwards  published  by  Regnard ;  thougli  not,  as  might  be  inia- 
\  gined,  very  remarkable  for  scientific  accuracy. 

The  celebrated  Maupertuis,  one  of  the  French  academicians, 
who  were  commissioned  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
imder  the  polar  circle,  has  made  a  well-known  report  of  their 
scientific  operations  ;  but  his  collateral  descriptions  and  remarks 
refer  chiefly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tornea.  A  narrative  of 
the  same  expedition,  by  the  Abbe  Outhier,  though  it  did  not 
a})pear  till  1744,  is  nevertheless  very  inferior  to  that  of  Mau- 
pertuis, botli  in  respect  of  sprightliness  of  expression,  and  cor- 
rectness of  style :  yet,  as  it  comprises  several  additional  parti- 
culars, it  may  be  regarded  as  a  useful  supplement. 

Nearly  about  the  same  period,  Pehr  Hogstrom,  pastor  of 
Gelliwharc,  in  the  province  of  Lulea,  published  his  account  of 
Swedish  Lapland  ;  a  work  which  abounds  in  valuable  remarks, 
but  in  which,  also,  the  prejudices  of  the  Lutheran  divine  are 
laughably  blended  with  chimerical  projects  for  the  cmivcrsioii  of 
these  hyperborean  deserts  into  fertile  pastures  and  flowery  mea- 
dows. The  more  rational  and  sedate  statements  of  this  good 
and  well-meaning  parson,  may  be  profitably  perused  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  agricultural  and  statistical  observations  of  Ehren- 
malm,  wLo  visited  Asehele  Lapland,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  West 
•  ISiordland,  in  the  summer  of  1741,  and  whose  principal  defect 
is  an  overstrained  sentinientality  in  favour  of  the  savage  condi- 
tion of  mankind. 

Knud  Leem,  or  Leemius,  professor  of  the  Lavland  language 

at  Drontheim,  and  who  resitled  ten  years  in  Lapland  in  the  ca- 

1  pacity  of  a  Danish  missionary,  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  which, 

by  the  command  of  Christian  VI 1,  was  published  at  Copenha- 

!  gen  in  1767,  under  the  title  of  '  De  Lapponiius  Finmarehiat 

Commenfatio  ,- '  and  which  we  regret  that  wehave  not  been  able 

to  procure,  since  its  character  loT  accuracy  is  iindi?rstood  to. 

stand  very  high  with  the  literati  of  the  Nortii..  ,  ' 

From  tliis  source,  Mr  Joseph  Acerbi,  anativ^  of  Ml^^,'who, 

'  in 
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in  1T98  and  1799,  took  a.  cooling  jaunt  through  Sweden,  Fin-, 
land,  and  Lapland,  to  the  North  Cape,  is  reported  to  have; 
drawn  many  of  iiis  observations  on  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  Laplanders.  His  work,  which  was  pubhshed  in  London, 
and  in  the  English  language,  has  obviously  received  cmhcUisM 
menfs  from  the  hand  of  its  manufacturer  ;  but  contains,  neverf 
thelcss,  much  authentic  and  entertaining  information,  and  i 
suitably  illustrated  by  engravings  and  a  large  sheet  map,  copies 
from  Baron  Hermehn's  collection. 

Mr  Con  sett  would  scarcely  pardon  us,  perhaps,  if  we  ovci 
looked  his  seemly  quarto.     This  gentleman  accompanied  Sir  L 
G.  Liddell,  Bart,  and  Mr  Bowes  on  a  trip  to  Tornca,  occasion 
cd  by  a  wager.     The  gallant  trio,  in  the  course  of  about  fift 
days,  measured  over  a  space  of  three  thousand  seven  hundre 
and  eighty-four  miles,  and  returned,  in  the  same  nimble  style 
■with   five   rein-deer  and  two  Lapland  shepherdesses  in  their 
train  !     There  are  several  judicious  remarks  upon  cookery  in 
the  course  of  this  volume ; — but  the  sum  of  the  author's  p/iilo- 
S02)hy  is  reserved  for  the  conclusion,  where  he  modestly  announces 
this  important  and  consoling  truth,  that  nobody  can  *  describe 

*  the  comfort  arising  from  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  hone^ 

*  port^  so  well  as  he  who  has  been  in  want  of  both.  '  al 

In  regard  to  the  volumes  now  before  us, — a  very  infatuated 
disciple  of  the  Linnaean  school,  or  a  very  enduring  member 
our  own  fraternity,  may  perhaps  achieve  their  perusal  in  the 
original  and  disjointed  form ;  but  the  bulk  of  our  readers,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  thank  us  for  selecting  from  the  motley  mas^ 
the  substance  of  the  more  important  statements,  and  distribu  ~ 
ing  it  under  a  few  general  heads.  Before  we  proceed,  howeve 
to  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  our  dut}^  it  may  be  proper 
advert  to  some  of  those  circumstances  which  have  a  more  poin 
ed  reference  to  the  journalist  himself,  and  which,  from  their  i 
dividualitij,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  are  calculat 
to  excite  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  independently  of  the  local 
information  which  his  notices  are  intended  to  convey. 

From  the  short  abstract  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  we  learn, 
that  Lijmceus  had  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencesi 
of  Upsala,  a  memorial  relative  to  his  projected  tour  ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  application,  he  was  commissioned  by  that 
Society  to  make  a  progress  through  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of 
•Investigating  its  natural  history.  Having  procured  his  instruc- 
tions and  passport,  he  accordingly  sallied  forth  from  Upsala, 

*  on  the  \2i\\  of  May  1732,  at  eleven  o'clock,  being  at  that 

*  time  within  half  a  day  of  twenty-five  years  of  age. '  The 
graphic  style  of  his  equipment  and  costume,  would  make  no 
despicable  figure  in  the  writings  of  Cervantes. 

*  My 
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'  *  My  clothes  consisted  of  a  light  coat  of  Westgothland  linsey- 
woolsey  cloth  without  folds,  lined  with  red  shalloon,  having  small 
-cuffs,  and  collar  of  shag;  leather  breeches  ;  a  round  tvig ;  a  green 
leather  cap,  and  a  pair  of  lialf  boots.  I  carried  a  small  leather  bag, 
half  an  ell  in  length,  but  somewhat  less  in  breadth,  furnished  on  one 
side  with  hooks  and  eyes,  so  that  it  could  be  opened  and  shut  at 
pleasure.  This  bag  contained  one  shirt ;  two  pair  of  false  sleeves  ; 
iivo  half  shii-ts ;  an  inkstand,  pencase,  microscope  and  spyingglass ; 
a  gauze  cap  to  protect  me  occasionally  from  the  gnats  ;  a  comb  ;  my 
journal,  and  a  parcel  of  paper  stitched  together  for  drying  plants, 
both  in  folio  ;  my  manuscript  Ornithology,  Flora  Uplandica^  and 
Characteres  genericL  I  wore  a  hanger  at  my  side,  and  carried  a 
small  fowiingpiece,  as  well  as  an  octangular  sticky  gradiuited  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring. ' 

As  our  chivalrous  naturalist,  thus  accoutred,  traversed,  in  the 
short  space  of  five  months,  a  route  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  Swedish,  or  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nincty- 
eiglit  English  miles,  through  the  wilds  of  the  extreme  North, 
we  may  reasonably  su]ipose,  that  he  would  encounter  divers 
mishaps,  and  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  fatigue  and  peril. 
We  find  him,  accordingly,  commencing  his  noviciate,  by  slid- 
hig  down  a  hill  of  ice,  on  the  seat  of  honour,  and  at  the  risk 
of  meeting  with  a  loose  fragment  of  rock,  or  a  precipice,  either 
;6f  w^iicli  would  have  dubbed  him  with  the  honours  of  scientific 
liiartyrdom.  A  repetition  of  tlie  same  critical  mode  of  convey- 
Jance,  among  the  Lapland  Alps,  threatened,  as  he  slid  along 
t*  with  the  riipidity  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  ^  to  entomb  him 
in  an  avalanche.  On  another  occasion,  in  defiance  of  tlie  re- 
monstrances of  the  sober-minded  natives,  he  boldly  determined 
to  explore  a  cavern  in  the  mountain  of  Skirla.     *  With  much 

*  difficulty, '  says  he,  '  I  prevailed  on  two  men  to  show  me  the 

*  way.     We  climbed  the  rocks,  creeping  on  our  hands  and 

*  knees,  and  often  slipping  back  again.     We  had  no  sooner  ad- 

*  vanced  a  little,  than  all  our  labour  was  lost  by  a  retrogi'ade 

*  motion.     Sometimes  we  caught  hold  of  bushes,  sometimes  of 

*  small  projecting  stones.  Had  they  failed  us,  which  was  very 
;*  likely  to  nave  been  the  case,  our  lives  might  have  paid  for  it. 
'^  1  was  following  one  of  the  men  in  climbing  a  steep  rock ;  but 

*  seeing  the  other  liad  better  success,  I  endeavoured  to  overtake 

*  him,     I  had  but  just  left  my  former  situation,  when  a  large 

*  mass  of  rock  broke  loose  from  a  spot  which  my  late  guide  had 

*  just  passed,  and  fell  exactly  where  I  had  been,  with  such  force 

*  that  it  struck  fire  as  it  went.     If  I  had  not  providentially 

*  changed  my  route,  nobody  would  ever  have  heard  of  me  more. 

*  Shortly  afterwards,  another  fx'agment  came  tumbling  down. 
^  1  am  not  siu-e  that  the  man  did  not  roll  it  down  on  pni-pose. 

*  At 
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*  *At  length,  quite  spent  with  toil,  we  reached  the  object  of  our 

*  pursuit,  which  is  a  cavity  in  the  niiddle  of  the  mountain. ' 
Our  author  having  deflected  from  the  main  road  in  West- 
Bothnia,  was  speedily  admonished  of  his  error  by  his  palfrey, 
which,  at  almost  every  step,  stumbled  on  stones,  at  the  hazar^ 
of  his  rider's  life ;  and  winded  through  devious  and  intricat| 
tracks,  whicli  *  nothing  human  could  have  followed. '  Animate 
ed,  however,  by  *  the  saying  of  the  wise  king,   that  nothing  i 

*  impossible  under  the  sun, '  away  he  rushes,  upon  an  unstuffei 
saddle,  regardless  of  the  fury  of   *  all  the  elements;'    of  th 

*  depending  boughs,   loaded   with   rain   drops ;  *    and    *  age 

*  pines, '  which,  *  overthrown  by  the  wrath  6f  Juno, '  lay  pros 
trate  in  his  path.  In  traversing  a  glaciere,  in  Norwegian  Lap 
land,  he  was  '  often  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  impetuosity  of  th 
'  blast,  and  rolled  a  considerhble  way  down  the  hill. '  Thi 
once  happened  in  so  dangerous  a  place,  that,  '  after  rolling 

*  to  the  distance  of  a  gunshot,   I  arrived  near  the  brink  of  a 

*  precipice  ;  and  thus  my  part  in  the  drama  had  very  nearly 

*  come  to  an  end. '  Again,  as  the  discharge  of  a  fowiingpiece 
happened  to  interrupt  our  hero's  innocent  occupation  of  gather- 
ing strawberries,  he  perceived  that  the  ball  had  struck  a  stone 
very  near  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  '  God  be  praised, '  he 
exclaimed,  *  that  it  did  not  hit  me  ! — The  fellow  ran  away,  am 

*  I  never  saw  him  after ;  — but  I  immediately  returned  home 
Soon  after,  we  find  him  bewildered  on  the  dark  mountains, 
the  midst  of  a  thick  fog,  which  concealed  from  him  the  sun  an 
moon,  and  inspired  dreadful  apprehensions  of  being  precipitat 
into  some  torrent  or  abyss.  Another  fog  having  occasioned  u 
common  darkness  during  the  night,  while  he  was  floating  dow 
a  river  on  a  raft,  his  crazy  vehicle  parted  in  the  middle  of  t 
stream ;  and  he  narrowly  escaped  a  watery  grave. 

In  the  forests  of  Lulean  Lapland,  danger  awaited  him  in 
new  and  still  more  alarming  form,  and  has  given  occasion  to 
more  animated  description. 

*  Several  days  ago  the  forests  had  been  set  on  fire  by  lightning  ; 
and  the  flames  raged  at  this  time  with  great  violence,  owing  to  the 
drought  of  the  season.  In  many  different  places,  perhaps  in  nine  or 
ten,  that  came  under  my  notice,  the  devastation  extended  several 
miles*  distance.  I  traversed  a  space  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent, which  was  entirely  burnt ;  so  that  Flora,  instead  of  appearing 
in  her  gay  and  verdant  attire,  was  in  deep  sable — a  spectacle  more 
abhorrent  to  my  feelings  than  to  see  her  clad  in  the  white  livery  of 
winter  ;  for  this,  though  it  destroys  the  herbage,  leaves  the  roots  in 
safety,  which  the  fire  does  not.  The  fire  was  nearly  extinguished 
in  most  of  the  spots  we  visited,  except  in  ant-hills,  and  dry  trunks 
•f  trees.     After  we  had  travelled  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across 
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one  of  these  scenes  of  desolation,  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  rather 
more  force  than  it  had  done,  upon  which  a  sudden  noise  arose  in 
the  half-burnt  forest,  such  as  I  can  only  compare  to  what  may  be 
imagined  among  a  large  army  attacked  by  an  enemy.  We  knew 
not  whither  to  turn  our  steps.  The  smoke  would  not  suiter  us  to 
remain  where  we  were  ;  nor  durst  we  turn  back.  It  seemed  best 
to  hasten  fonvard,  in  hopes  of  speedily  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood ;  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  We  ran  as  fast  as  we 
could,  in  order  to  avoid  being  crushed  by  the  falling  trees,  some  of 
which  threatened  us  every  minute.  Sometimes  the  fall  of  a  huge 
trunk  was  so  sudden,  that  we  stood  aghast,  not  knowing  whither  to 
turn  to  escape  destruction  ;  and  throwing  ourselves  entirely  on  the 
protection  of  Providence,  In  one  instance,  a  large  tree  fell  exactly 
between  me  and  my  guide,  who  walked  not  more  than  a  f^ithom  from 
«ie  ;  but,  thanks  to  God  !  we  both  escaped  in  safety.  We  were  not 
a  little  rejoiced  when  this  perilous  adventure  terminated  ;  for  we  had 
felt  all  the  while  like  a  couple  of  outlaws,  in  momentary  fear  of  sur- 
prize. * 

.  If  to  this  catalogue  of  miseries  and  discomforts  we  add  the 
summer  plague  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  and  the  threatenings 
of  tenesmus  from  eating  curdled  milk  and  cheese,  we  maybe 
allowed  to  dismiss  the  chapter  of  personal  grievances.  Whetheir 
the  pleasures  of  the  journey  compensated,  in  the  writer's  estima- 
tion, his  many  moments  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  we  pre- 
tend not  to  determine ;  but  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  remu- 
neration certainly  exempts  him  from  all  suspicion  of  a  mercenary 
motive ;  lor  the  only  receipt  which  he  mentions  is  that  of  a 
hundred  dollars  of  copper  money ^  from  the  chief  clergyman  at 
Tornea ;  and  the  whole  of  his  allowance  from  the  Academy  of 
Upsala,  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  ten  pounds  Sterling  !  We 
are  tempted,  in  short,  to  harbour  a  lurking  suspicion,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  botanical  details,  which  w^ere  afterwards 
expanded  and  duly  methodized  in  the  mora  Lappouica^  few 
portions  of  the  Lachesis  afibrded  the  author  any  very  soothinjrv 
recollections,  since  he  could  permit  it  to  remain  in  its  rough 
unfinished  state  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  since  he  a[)- 
pears  to  have  executed  only  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  more 
condensed  narrative  which  he  had  destined  for  the  use  of  his 
Jearned  employers. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  surmise,  the  singular 
document  which  suggested  it,  with  all  its  defects  and  oddities, 
is  neither  devoid  of  interest,  nor  barren  of  instruction  ;  but  it 
strongly  savours  of  tliat  minute  and  technical  propensity  which 
delights  in  the  discrimination  and  marshalhng  of  individual  ob- 
jects, and  which,  though  it  constituted  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  scientific  character  of  Linnaeus,  is  certainly  to  be 
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reckoned  among  the  lower  elements  of  philosophy.  Few  and 
feeble  are  any  attempts  at  hypothesis  or  general  discussion  iii 
the  volumes  before  us.  What  confidence,  for  example,  can  we 
repose  in  the  speculations  of  a  writer,  who  gravely  entertains  a 
notion,  '  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  giants,  and  that  mankind 

*  from  one  gei^'ation  to  another,   owing  to  'poverty  and  othe\ 

*  cajcses,  have  dmn'nislml  in  size, ' — who  seems  surprized,  tha 
the  upper  regions  of  tlic  atmosphere  should  be  less  dense  thaJ 
the  low^r,— and  who  insinuates,  that  polar  attraction  may  twis 
the  fibres  of  trees  .'' 

Akin  to  such  intellectual  weakness  is  credulity,  of  which  alsq 
some  notcibls  examples  occur  in  the  present  Journal.  Thus,  w 
are  told  of  a  woman  of  Lycksele,  whose  complaints  were  sup- 
posed to  proceed  i'rom  a  brood  of  frogs  in  her  stomachy  from  hav- 
ing swallowed  the  spawn   of  tliese   animals  in  water.     *  She 

*  thought  that  she  could  feel  three  of  them  ;  and  that  herself,  as 

*  well  as  persons  who  sat  near  her,   could  hear  them  croak. 

*  Her  uneasiness  was  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  drinking 

*  brandy.     Salt  had  no  effect  in  destroying  the  frogS:     Another 

*  person,  who  for  some  years  had  had  the  same  complaint,  took 

*  dozes  of  NiLv  vomica,  and  was  cured  ;  but  even  this  powerful 

*  remedy  had  been  tried  on  this  woman  in  vain.     I  advised  her 

*  to  try  tar ;  but  that  she  had  already  taken,  without  success 
'  having  been  obliged  to  throw  it  up  again. '  On  this  singula 
passage  the  learned  and  facetious  Editor  makes  the  followin 
remark.     '  Linnjeus  v/rites  as  if  he  did  not  absolutely  disbeliev 

*  the  existence  of  tliese  frogs,  v/hich  were  as  nmch  out  of  thei 

*  place  as  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly. '     To  complete  the  ab 
surdity  of  the  poor  woman's  case,  Linnaeus  himself,  in  anothe: 
part  of  the  work,  assures  us,  that  Lapland  produces  neithe: 
serpents  nor  frogs.     Either  he  or  M.  Hogstrom,  however,  mus' 
be  incorrect  with  regard  to  this  particular  j  for  the  latter  inform 
us,  that  the  natives  name  one  of  their  m.onths  from  the  appear 
ance  of  these  animals — which  they  moreover  believe  to  fall  fron 
heaven.     Again,  we  are  assured,   that  some  of  the  Finlanders 
catch  bears,  by  mixing  the  fresh  dung  of  these  animals  with  that 
of  their  own  cows  ;  as  the  bears  are  then  fiiin  to  follow  the  cows 
from  magical  $ipnpatky.     The  journalist,  indeed,  does  not  abso- 
lutely assert  his  belief  in  this  extraordinary  species  of  fiiscination; 
but  he  admits  that  the  effect  is  *  certainly  not  more  wonderful 

*  than  many  sympathies  upon  record.  *  In  latitude  of  credence, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  is  occasionally  Surpassed 
by  his  precursor,  Schefter.  *  For  when  the  devil,'  says  the 
latter,  *  takes  a  liking  to  any  person  in  his  infancy,  as  a  fit  in- 

*  strumcn;  for  liis  designs,  he  presently  seizes  on  him  by  a 

1  *  disease. 
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*  disease,  in  which  he  haunts  them  with  several  apparitions  i 

*  from  wlience,  according  to  the  capacity  of  his  years  and  un- 

*  derstanding,  he  learns  what  belongs  to  the  art.     Those  which 

*  are  taken  thus  a  second  time,  see  more  visions,  and  gain  great- 

*  er  knowledge.  If  they  are  seized  a  third  time,  which  is  seldouT 
'  without  great  torment,  or  utmost  danger  of  their  life,  the  devil 

*  appears  to  them  in  all  his  shapes, '  &c. 

In  the  course  of  this  Lapland  tour  we  meet  various  deriva- 
tions of  the  name  of  the  country  ;  some  deducing  it  from  the 
Latin  lippiiS  [blear-eyed)  ;  others  from  the  Swedish  lappa,  to 
sew  or  patch,  '  because  their  garments  usually  answer  to  that 

*  description  ; '  and  others  from  the  Finnish  tappiy  exiles,  or 
runaways,  presuming  on  their  migration  or  banishment  from 
Finland  ;  in  support  of  which  the  learned  Scheffer  demonstrates 
that  the  language  of  the  two  countries  is  radically  the  same. 

We  nmst  be  excused,  however,  from  entering  farther  into 
those  points  of  learning :  and  truly,  if  the  origin  of  the  most 
illustrious  nations  be  involved  in  hopeless  obscurity^  it  must  seem 
a  very  idle  attempt  to  ascertain  that  of  the  lowest  portions  of 
our  species,  whose  lot  has  been  cast  on  the  forlorn  corners  of 
the  world.  The  pious  Hdgstrom,  indeed,  who  expatiates  on 
the  marvellous  capabilities  of  the  North,  and  who  was  probably 
convinced,  by  the  redoubtable  arguitients  of  Olaus  Kudbeck, 
that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in  Lapland,  by  no  mean^ 
participates  in  our  apathy  concerning  the  pedigree  of  his  hy- 
perborean flock.  Not  satisfied  with  tracing  the  language  of  the 
Laplanders  to  that  of  the  ancient  Jews,  he  discovers  many  strik- 
ing points  of  conformity  in  their  character  and  usages.  The 
Laplanders,  he  observes,  are  as  much  addicted  to  superstition  aa^ 
the  Hebrews  were  of  old :  The  former  are,  at  this  day,  what  thd 
latter  once  were,  superstitious,  haughty,  interested,  of  a  dark 
complexion,  and  small  stature,  clad  in  loose  garments,  with  thd 
neck  exposed,  wearing  girdles  for  ornament,  and  decking  their 
apparel  with  fringes.  The  Hebrews,  moreover,  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, and  so  do  the  Laplanders  : — The  latter,  like  the  former, 
often  wash  their  hands: — The  Jews  never  eat  the  entrails  of  ani- 
mals,— nor  do  the  Laplanders  eat  the  sinews  in  the  haunch  of 
the  rein-deer,  but  reserve  them  for  thread  5  their  voracity  re- 
minds us  of  the  gluttony  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  when  they  sat  by 
the  flesh-pots  in  Lgypt : — In  imitation  of  the  Patriarchs,  the 
Laplanders  dwell  in  tents  ; — like  the  Jews,  they  denote  tender- 
ness by  kissing ; — and  the  burden  of  their  love-ditties  recals  the 
«ong  of  Deborah. 

But  to  return  from  these  recondite  speculations  to  the  volumea 
Vol.  XIX.  no,  3.8  Y  before' 
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before  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret,  tliat,  instead  of  his  hal 
shirts  and  false  sleeves,  the  author  had  not  been  furnished  witlr 
a  suitable  apparatus  of  physical  instruments,  or  accompanied  hf 
an  able  observer.  The  mere  itinerary,  and  the  distance  of  eaclf 
stage  in  Swedish  miles,  are  noted  in  the  Brief  Narrative ;  bufl 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  map  of  a  country  which  has  been  sd 
rarely  visited  by  men  of  science,  or  for  any  accurate  data^A\\eYC^^ 
by  to  estimate  the  temperature  of  its  climate,  or  the  elevation  of 
its  mountains.  A  portable  barometer  and  thermometer  might 
at  least,  have  been  substituted  for  the  hanger ;  and  occasional 
references  to  the  indications  of  these  instruments,  would  havQ 
furnished  us  with  more  precise  meteorological  notions  than  those! 
which  we  arc  now  left  to  form  from  incidental  hints  dispersed 
through  the  work. 

Of  these  last,  the  amount  may  be  rendered  in  a  few  sentences 
The  Alpine  regions,  it  should  seem,  are  utterly  impassable  in 
winter,  both  on  account  of  extreme  cold,  and  of  the  absence  of 
aJI  subsistence  for  men  and  rein-deer.  In  some  parts  of  these 
inhospitable  mountains,  the  water  of  the  lakes  was  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  a  fathom  on  the  9th  of  July  ;  and  the  whole  range  is^ 
liable  to  the  m.ost  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  overturn  men  and 
sledges.     '  There  are  numerous  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of^ 

*  this  Alpine  tract.     The' intense  cold  of  its  winters,  which  ex- 

*  ceeds  that  of  any  othisr  country.     From  the  snow  lying  so 

*  long  on  the  ground,  the  parts  exposed  to  the  north  are  inca-^ 

*  pable  of  any  culture.     Frosts  are  frequent  even  in  summer. 

*  The  days  are  dark  in  winter.     The  weather  is  always  moist, 

*  The  soil  is  of  a  turfy  kind,   composed  of  mosses  decayed  b 

*  frost,  impregnated  with  standing  water.     Good  black  vegeta 

*  blc  mould  is  not'  to  be  met  with.  Lofty  trees  cannot  be  raised 
'  on  account  of  the  excessive  violence  of  the  wind  ; — hence  ther 
'  is  a  great  scarcity  of  wood. ' 

The  sagacioti&  Dr  Wahlcnberg  his  attempted  to  characteriz 
the  climate  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  by  dividing  them  into  zones 
and  stating  the  elevMion,  physical  appearances,  and  tempera 
ture  of  each  stage  of  ascent.  An  extract  of  his  excellent  observe 
tions  is  subjoined.  The  whole  paper  is  exceedingly  interesting ;: 
but  we  can  afibrd  room  only  for  the  first  and  concluding  para- 
graphs. 

**  On  approaching  the  Lapland  Alps  [Fjdll),  wc  first  arrive  at  the^ 
line  where  the  Spruce  Fir,  Pinus  j4hie,<fy  ceases  to  grow.  This  tree 
had  previously  assumed  an  unusual  appearance;  that  of  a  tall  slender 
pole,  covered  from  tlie  ground  v/ith  short,  drooping,  dark  branches ; 
a  gloomy  object  in  these  desolate  forests  !  Tlie  Rahus  arcl'icm  had 
already,  before  we  arrived  at  this  point,   ceased  to  bring  its  fruit  to 

inuturity>>- 
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niatun'ty.  With  the  Spruce  we  lose  the  Rosa  cinnainomfrr,  ConvaU 
laria  bifoUa,  Sec. ;  arid  the  borders  of  the  lakes  are  stripped  of  their* 
ornaments  of  Arnndo  Phragmiies,  Lysimachia  thyrs^jlora,  Galium  ho^ 
realCf  and  Carex  glohidaris.  Here  is  the  true  station  of  Tussilago 
nivea,  (Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1970.)  The  last  beaver-houses  are  seeix 
in  the  rivulets  ;  and  no  pike  nor  perch  is  to  be  found  in  the  lakes 
higher  up.  The  boundary  of  the  Spruce  Fir  is  3200  feet  below  the! 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  about  3°  of  Cel-« 
sius's  thermometer  (37^  of  Fahrenheit.) 

"  Above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow^  the  cold  is  occasinally  so* 
tnuch  diminished,  that  a  few  plants  of  Ranunculus  glacinlisy  arid  other* 
similar  ones,  may  now  and  then  be  found,  in  the  clefts  of  some  dark 
rock  rising  through  the  snow.  This  happens  even  to  the  height  of* 
/300  feet  above  that  line.  Further  up,  the  snow  is  very  rarely  mois- 
tened :  Yet  some  urribilicated  lichens  [Gi/ropJiorrE),  &c.  still  occur* 
in  the  crevices  of  perpendicular  rocks,  even  to  the  height  of  200J 
feet  above  the  Hue  of  perpetual  snow.  These  are  the  utmost  limits 
of  all  vegetation,  where  the  mean  temperature  seems  to  be  -fl,°l  oi 
Celsius  (30  of  Fahrenheit.)  The  Snow  Bunting,  Emberiza  ni*vaUs^ 
is  the  only  living  being  that  visits  this  elevated  spot.  " 

Of  the  climate  and  weatlicr,  during  the  more  merciful  months^ 
and  in  the  lower  regions  of  Lapland,  some  vaf^ue  estimate  may 
be  formed,  from  the  following  particulars.  In  the  province  oi 
Lyckselc,  towards  the  end  of  INlay,  large  pieces  of  ice  still  re- 
ttiained  mnnclted  ;  but  dwarf  willows  and  birches  were  in  blos- 
som, and  the  note  of  the  redwing  was  heard  in  (he  evenings 
On  the  first  of  June,  the  sun  di3a})peared  for  half  an  hour 
only ;  but  the  wind  blew  very  cold  from  the  north.  On  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  our  traveller  entered  the  town  of  Pi- 
thoea,  just  at  sun- set,  and  went  to  bed  witli  all  expedition,  but 
was  quickly  startled  by  a  glare  of  hght  on  the  wail  of  his  cham-' 
ber.     *  I  was  alarmed, '  says  he,  *  with  the  idea  of  fire;  but,  on 

*  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  the  sun  rising,  perfectly  red, 

*  which  I  did  not  expect  would  take  place  so  soon.     The  cock 

*  crowed,  the  birds  b^gan  to  sing,  and  sleep  was  banished  from 

*  my  eyelids. ' — At  this  place  he  observed,  that  some  youn^ 
oaks,  wliich  had  been  raised  from  acorns,  were  mostly  killed  by 
the  winter  frosts  -,  and  that  the  apple-trees  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed. 

At  length,  oti  the  23d  of  June,  we  are  treated  with  a  glimpse 
of  svmimer.     '  'Phis  day  and  the  two  preceding,  indeed  every 

*  day  since  the  18th,  had  been  bright,  warm,  and  for  the  most^ 

*  part  calm.     The  meadows  were  still  fine  and  beautiful  in  their 

*  aspect,  and   every  thing  conspired  to  favour  the  h'^alth  and 

*  pleasure  of  the  beholder.     If  the  summer  be  indeed  shorter, 

*  liCA'e  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  worki,  it  vii\\;^  be  ailowGcf^ 
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*  at  the  same  time,  to  be  nowhere  more  delightful.     I  was  ne- 

*  vcr  in  my  life  in  better  health  than  at  present. '  On  the  2d, 
of  July,  beautijvl  corn  (barley,  or  rye)  which  had  been  sown  on 
tlie  25th  and  26th  of  May,  had  shot  up  so  high,  as  to  be  laid,, 
in  some  places,  by  the  rain  ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  July,  harvest 
commenced  in  Lulean  Lapland.    *  llie  corn  now  cutting,  though* 

*  sown  but  a  few  days  before  midsummer,  was,  nevertheless,^ 

*  quite  ripe.     The  cut  rye  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  cut ;  but 

*  the  winter  rye  ripens  some  time  before  the  other  corn.     Thuj " 

*  it  appears  that  corn  (barley)   springs  up  and  ripens  at  this 

*  place  in  the  space  of  sixty  days. '  On  the  24'th  of  the  sam( 
month,  Linnteus  observed  a  star,  for  the  first  time,  since  he  hj 
come  within  the  Arctic  circle,  though  there  was  not  darkness 
nougl\  to  prevent  reading  or  writing.  At  sun-rise,  on  the  3d  oi 
August,  the  marshes  were  all  white  with  hoar-frost  j  for,  '.  in  th( 

*  preceding  night,  winter  had  paid  his  first  visit,  and  slept  ii>'' 

*  the  lap  of  the  lovely  Flora. '  The  aurora  borealis  was  seen  at 
Tornea  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  had  been  visible  for  a 
week  before :  But,  for  a  description  of  this  phenomenon  in  ali 
its  glory,  as  well  as  of  the  dreadful  cold  which  reigns  even  at 
Tornea  during  a  long  winter,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  eloquent  pages  of  Maupertuis.  It  deserves  to  l)e  noted, 
that,  in  the  Alps  of  Tornea,  cold  is  brought  by  a  south  wind  5 
and  that  mild  weather  comes  from  the  north  / — a  circumstance 
which  favours  the  supposition,  that,  under  the  pole,  there  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  open  sea. 

Some  very  rainy  and  foggy  days  are  duly  commemorated  in 
the  Journal ;  and  three  or  four  instances  of  thunder  storms 
are  distinctly  recorded  ;  besides  which,  we  are  informed,  that  ii 
frequently  thunders  in  winter.  We  are  the  more  desirous 
noting  these  details ;  because  it  is  commonly  alleged,  that  thun- 
der is  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  high  northern  latitudes,  am 
especially  in  Lapland.  Neither  are  we  prepared  to  assert,  that 
the  forests  of  that  country  are  never  fired  by  lightnings  and,  in 
the  case  already  quoted,  the  conflagration  ftiay  have  been  caused 
by  a  bona  Jide  discharge  of  the  electrical  fluid  :  But  Linnaeus 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  Laplanders  frequently 
set  fire  to  the  woods,  to  prevent  the  timber  from  being  used  for 
the  operations  of  mining.  If  they  know  of  the  existence  of  anj 
metallic  ore,  they  also  studiously  conceal  it,  that  they  may  not 
be  subjected  to  the  toil  of  working  it,  to  gratify  the  cupidity 
of  the  Swedish  colonists,  who  pay  them  very  ill  for  their 
labours.  Hogstrom  states  this  fact  in  the  strongest  terms; 
and  adds,  that  a  Laplander  having  discovered  a  rich  mine  of 
silver,  every  family  of  the  district  gave  him  a  rem- deer,  on  the 

express 
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express  condition,  that  he  would  not  reveal  the  secret  to  the 
strangers. 

Talving  these  circumstances,  then,  into  consideration,  as  well 
as  the  low  state  of  geological  science  at  the  period  when  Lin- 
naeus made  his  observations,  and  his  decided  predilection  for 
Botany  and  Zoology,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his 
very  crude  and  imperfect  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  of  its  mineral  productions.  In  the  mere  catalogue,  how- 
ever, of  specimens  collected  in  the  Laj^land  Tour,  which  is 
set  forth  not  without  some  air  of  parade,  we  had  looked  for  a 
more  varied  and  precise  list  than  that  of  thirteen  articles,  in- 
cluding four  varieties  of  real  or  supposed  alum  (for  one  of  them 
has  no  taste),  two  of  silver  ore,  various  alpine  micaceous  stones^ 
marl,  quartz,  sandstone,  containing  three  per  cent,  of  iron, 
black  slate,  petrified  cords,  and  iridescent  jluoi^.  In  a  country 
whose  surface  is  so  much  broken  by  hills  and  water^courses,  as 
that  of  Lapland,  ample  stores  of  mineral  riches  may,  probably, 
one  day  reward  the  searches  of  the  curious  ;  but  the  mining  art 
can  never  be  practised  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  scale,  till 
regular  communications  be  established,  and  the  inhabitants  treat- 
I  ed  with  justice  and  humanity.  Accurate  observations  and  trials, 
also,  should  be  instituted,  before  much  expense  be  incurred  in 
the  excavation  of  the  soil,  or  the  erection  of  machinery ;  and 
sober  calculations  should  be  made  of  the  number  of  workable 
days,  and  the  quantity  of  attainable  fuel. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  have  scarcely  patience  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  very  loose  and  undefined  intimations 
which  are  scattered  at  random  through  the  Journal.  If  granite, 
of  all  different  kinds  existing  in  the  "world^  aboufids  every  "where  in 
the  forests,  why  not  describe  a  few  of  the  more  rare  and  beau- 
tiful varieties  ?  What  scientific  ideas  can  we  possibly  attach 
to  such  expressions  as  la.rge  red  stones ;  a  stone  which  appears  to 
he  of  a  very  compound  kind ,-  mixed,  spar,  which  composes  a 
mountain  ;  stones  all  of  afossile  kind;  a  curious  stone  or  radiated, 
fluor,  composed  of  square  jmrts ;  a  curious  iron  ore  ;  a  curious 
kind,  of  limestone,  &c.  &c.  ? 

Various  mineral  springs  are  pointed  out,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  most  of  them,  we  presume,  impregnated  with 
iron,  because  an  ochreous  appearance  and  filmy  surface  are  more 
than  once  mentioned.  In  other  instances,  however,  we  are  yet  in 
itotal  darkness  respecting  theiringredients  and  properties.  Of  that, 
|for  example,  near  Swartlar,  we  are  very  ingenuously  told,  that, 

*  whatever  may  be  its  qualities,  nobody  has  yet  made  any  in- 

*  quii'ies  concerning  them. '    Of  the  best  which  our  traveller  met 
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%u[h  in  the  north,  and  v/liich  is  situated  on  the  south- west  side  q 
Tornea,  we  should  have  been  glad  of  a  little  more  detail  j  by 
we  are  dismissed  from  tlie  salutary  fountain  with  the  laconi 
information,  that  its  water  is  not  ill-tasted .-  and  that  it  com( 
out,  soiled,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth,  and  covered  with  scun 
The  taste  of  the  mineral  water  at  Ulaborg  also  seemed  gaot 
All  these  stream?,  however,  are  not  to  be  tasted  with  impi 
jiity  j  for  a  gouty  Dean  had  clialk-stones  formed  by  tamperin 
with  the  Lulean  spring;  and,  by  drinking  of  one  of  the  sou  ra 
Hi  R()back,  '  several  })ersons  have  lost  their  lives. ' 

The  enumeration  nnd  description  of  the  various  species 
vegetables  with  which  we  are  here  presented,  are  far  more  ai 
pie  and  satisfactory ;  but  our  botanical  I'eaders,  to  whom  alo] 
they  can  prove  acceptable,  require  not  to  be  told,  that  thi 
appear  to  far  greater  advantage  in  the  Flora  Lappo?iica,  of  whic 
fin  excellent  edition  v.as  published,  not  many  yeais  ago,  by  the 
learned  editor  of  the  present  work.  We  may  be  permitted, 
however,  in  jiassingj  to  express  our  agreeable  surj)rise  at  meet- 
ing with  the  vernal  anemone,  herb  Paris^  hops,  truffles,  and  to- 
bacco, in  such  northern  latitudes,  and  to  exhibit  the  following 
sample  of  Westbothnian  horticulture. 

*  In  the  garden  the  Governor  showed  me  (May  24.)  the  garden 
crache,  sallad,  and  red  cabbage,  which  last  thrives  very  well,  though 
the  white  will  not  come  to  perfection  here  ;  also  garden  cresses, 
winter  cresses  [Ery.vmum  barbarea,  /3.  FL  Sues,),  scurvy-grass,  cha 
piomile,  spinach,  onions,  leeks,  chives,  cucumbers,  columbines,  cf 
nations,  sweetwiilianis,  gooseberries,  currants,  the  barberry,  eld 
guelder-rose  and  lilac.  Potatoes  here  are  not  larger  than  ])op 
heads.  Tobacco,  managed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  when  t 
reason  is  remarkably  favourable,  sometimes  perfects  seed,  Dw 
French  beans  thrive  pretty  well ;  but  the  climbing  kinds  never  su 
ceed.  Broad  beans  come  to  perfection ;  but  peas,  though  they 
form  pods,  never  ripen.  Roses,  apples,  pears,  plums,  hardly  grow 
at  all,  though  cultivated  with  the  greatest  attention,  'f  he  garden, 
however,  affords  good  radishes,  nmstard,  and  horse-radish,  and  e-" 
specially  leeks,  cliives,  winter-cresses,  columbines,  goose-tongue 
(AchUlea  ptarmica),  rose-campion  [Agrostemma  coronaria),  scurvy^ 
'^rass,  currants,  gooseberries,  barberries,  wild  rose,  and  lovage 
X^Ligusticum  ievisticum),  thongh  scarcely  cherries,  apples^  or  })lums.  \ 

Some  sensible  observatioris  occur  on  the  pasture  grounds  of 
Lycksele  Lapland  ;  and  the  author  betrays  an  amiable  and  pa- 
triotic anxiety  in  searching  for  means  to  prevent  the  recurren 
pf  rushy  plants  and  mosses  where  the  soil  has  been  reclaim 
by  draining.  Plad  he  lived  in  the  present  times,  he  would  ha, 
probi^bly  reconmicndcd  a  dose  cf  the  curious  limestone,     T 

color 
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colonists  settled  in  Lapmark  sow  a  great  deal  of  turnip  seed, 
which  frequently  succeeds.  80  fond  are  the  native  Laplanders 
of  this  root,  that  they  will  often  give  a  t:heese  in  exchange  for 
n  turnip  ;  '  than  which, '  as  the  sage  writer  of  the  Journal  very 
profoundly  observes,  *  nothing  can  be  more  foolish. ' 

If  we  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  zoological  items  of  thi« 
•curious  medley,  the  Rein-deei',  as  might  be  expected,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  prominent  object.  Tiie  numerous  detach- 
ed notices  concerning  its  history  and  economical  uses,  would,  if 
strung  together,  compose  a  moderately  sized  pamjihlet ;  but 
they  are  of  too  multifarious  a  complexion  to  be  reduced  into  a 
convenient  abstract ;  and  we  pass  ihem  over  in  silence  with  the 
3css  reluctance,  because  their  amount  is  already  very  agreeably 
detailed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Amcenitates  Academ?c<^,  In 
this  place,  therefore,  we  sliall  merely  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
ihe  clattering  noise  of  the  hoofs  is  difiereutly  explained  in  two 
different  jiassages  ;  that  the  circumstance  of  this  herbivorous  a- 
nimafleeding  on  J'rogSy  snakes,  and  lemmings,  is  nearly  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  disgusting  mode  of  mutilating  the  bucks  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  country ;  and  that  a  single  wolf 
will  sometimes  kjU  twenty  or  thirty  ^Qer  at  a  time  ;  wiiereas  the 
bear  can  scarcely  catch  one  of  them,  unless  it  cx>nies  on  it  un- 
awares. 

*  Hunting  the  hear  Is  eften  undertaken  by  a  single  man,  who, 
having  discovered  the  retreat  of  the  animal,  takes  his  dog  along 
!  with  hini,  and  advances  towards  the  spot.  The  jaws  of  the  dog  are 
lied  round  with  a  cord,  to  prevent  his  barking  ;  and  the  man  holds 
the  other  end  of  this  cord  in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  the  dog  smells 
the  bear,  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  by  dragging  at 
jthe  cord  informs  his  master  tiiat  the  object  of  his  pursuit  is  at  no 
great  distance.  When  the  Laplander  by  this  means  discovers  on 
whick  side  the  hear  is  stationed,  he  advances  in  such  a  direction  that 
the  wind  may  blow  from  the  bear  to  him,  and  not  the  contrary  ;  for 
jotherwise  the  animal  would,  by  the  scent,  be  awra-e  of  his  approach, 
though  not  able  to  see  an  enemy  at  any  considerable  distance,  being 
half  blinded  by  the  sunshine.  When  he  has  gradually  advanced  to 
within  gunshot  of  the  bear,  he  fires  upon  him  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
-easily  accomplished  in  autumn,  as  the  bear  i.s  then  more  fearless, 
and  is  continually  prowling  about  for  berries  of  different  kinds,  on 
which  he  feeds  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Should  the  man  chance 
to  miss  his  aim,  the  furious  beast  will  directly  turn  upon  him  in  a 
rage,  and  the  little  Laplander  is  obliged  to  take  to  his  heels  with  all 
possible  speed,  leaving  his  knapsack  behind  him  on  the  spot.  Tlie 
bear  coming  up  with  this,  seizes  upon  it,  biting  and  tearing  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  While  he  is  thus  venting  his  fury,  and  bestowing 
<all  liis  attention  upou  the  knapsack,  the  l^iplander  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity  of  loading  his  gun,  and  firing  a  second  time  ;  when  lie  is  get 
nerally  sure  of  hitting  the  mark  :  and  the  bear  either  falls  upon  thi 
Spot,  or  runs  away,  * 

Baron  Grundell  showed  the  author  skins  of  blue  and  blacl 
foxes  ;  and  mentioned,  that  he  had  sent  to  the  King  of  Swedei 
a  live  t/^r/i  or  Glutton ;  and  that  he  once  had  another  of  th^ 
jsame  species  so  much  domesticated,  that  when  he  would  hav^ 
turned  it  into  the  water  it  would  not  leave  him,  nor  would  ij 
feed  on  any  kind  of  live  fish.  Linnaeus  asserts,  v/ithout  quotin 
his  authority,  that  it  never  meddles  with  the  rein-deer ;  by  whic 
he  alludes,  we  presume,  to  the  tame  flocks  near  dwellings  ;  fo 
'JThrascheninnikow,  if  we  rightly  recollect,  in  his  description  o 
Kamtschatka,  positively  states,  that,  to  compensate  for  the  slow- 
ness of  its  motions  in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  it  lurks  in  the  brancliesl 
of  trees,  to  surprise  the  horse,  elk  or  rein-deer  that  may  acci- 
dentally come  within  its  reach  j  and  that  it  darts  on  them  from 
its  hiding-place  with  unerring  certainty,  fixing  itself  between 
the  shoulders  with  its  teeth  and  claws,  maintaining  its  position, 
and  sucking  the  blood  of  its  enraged  victim,  till  the  latter  fall$ 
down,  exhausted  with  pain  and  fatigue.  The  same  author,  we 
believe,  alludes  to  the  stratagem  to  which  it  has  been  known 
to  have  recourse,  in  order  to  allure  the  rein- deer,  namely,  by 
throwing  down  some  of  that  animal's  beloved  moss,  so  as  to  di- 
vert its  attention.  But  the  accounts  of  the  Glutton's  eating  till 
its  skin  is  ready  to  give  way,  and  of  its  being  obliged  to  unload 
itself,  by  squeezing  its  body  between  two  trees,  are  quite  fabu- 
lous, and  might  with  more  plausibility  be  referred  to  some  Ro- 
man emperor,  or  city  corporatio?i.  Though  the  Glutton  has 
his  name  from  his  voracity,  his  appetite,  it  should  seem,  is  not 
always  of  that  insatiable  nature  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him. 
The  individual,  indeed,  which  was  kept  at  Dresden,  would  easi- 
ly despatch  thirteen  pounds  of  flesh  in  a  day ;  but  that  v/hich 
BufFon  possessed,  though  it  fed  with  great  greediness,  consumed 
only  four  pounds ;  and  another,  belonging  to  the  Hudson's- Bay 
Company,  wsts  usually  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
a  mastiff  dog.  In  fact,  the  more  closely  that  we  investigate  the 
history  of  any  species  of  animal,  the  greater  diversities,  both 
of  physical  and  inteiiectual  temperament,  we  shall  probably  find 
to  obtain  among  the  individuals  of  which  that  species  is  com- 
posed. Gmelin,  we  believe,  is  solitary  in  the  of)inion  that  this 
animal  inhabits  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  equally  with 
the  latitudes  of  the  North.  But,  even  the  weight  of  his  name 
is  insuflicient  to  establish  such  a  curious  fact,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  by  the  distinct  and  respectable  testimony  of  some  ocular 
ivitness.  ' 
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We  could  have  wished  to  have  offered  some  remarks  on  the 
Lemmingy  and  other  native  quadrupeds  of  Lapland,  which  the 
author  sometimes  deigns  to  describe  by  characteristic  defini- 
tions ;  but  tew  of  which  he  recommends  to  our  attention,  by 
noting  their  peculiarities  of  physiology  or  disposition.  His  ob- 
servations on  the  common  seal,  appended  to  the  Journal,  are 
less  exceptionable  in  this  point  of  view ;  but  they  are  not  free 
fi'om  inaccuracy  j  and  the  subject  readily  admits  of  more  varied 
and  entertaining  illustration.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for 
any  specific  account  of  the  breed  of  Lapland  dogs ;  of  which, 
Kegnard  informs  us,  that  they  are  trained  to  rock  the  children 
in  the  cradle ;  an  office  wliicii  they  are  said  to  perform  with 
i:jreat  gentleness  and  attention. 

As  oiu'  limits,  however,  unavoidably  compel  us  to  quicken  our 
-iritical  pace,  we  hasten  to  observe,  that  the  list  of  the  feathered 
tribe  which  the  most  diligent  scrutiny  could  extract  from  these 
pages,  is  far  from  numerous,  especially  when  we  reflect  on  the 
multitudes  which  resort  to  the  lakes  and  marshy  grounds  of  the 
northern  latitudes,  for  the  important  purpose  of  breeding.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  the  cock  of  the  wood  and  the  ptar- 
migan ;  and  we  meet  with  the  names  of  black-grous,  snipe, 
^wan,  crane,  ruff  and  reeve,  sandpiper,  ringed  plover,  wild  and 
jfted  duck,  black- throated  diver,  gull,  goosander,  razorbill, 
:ttle-eared  grebe,  common  and  eagle  owl,  crow,  sprike,  cuckoo, 
hrush,  water-wagtail,  cross-bill,  yellow  and  snow  bunting, 
mountain  finch,  thrush,  &c.  The  %!oheat-ea7^  and  ortolan  start- 
\l  on  us  rather  by  surprize.  Some  swallows  were  observed  in  a 
fen,  on  the  24th  of  May ;  but  the  species  is  not  particularized ; 
nor  do  we  find  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  very  pointed  as- 
sertion of  Regnard,  that  swallows  are  often  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men from  beneath  the  ice  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  com- 
pletely revived  by  the  application  of  a  due  degree  of  heat. 

llie  catalogue  of  fishes  is  still  less  copious  than  that  of  birds. 
Pike,  perch,  salmon  and  charr,  appear  to  be  very  abundant  j 
but  the  sey,  swordfish,  grayling,  lamprey,  gwiiiiad,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  Ci/prmi^  are  also  incidentally  noticed. 

The  insects  and  more  imperfect  animals  need  not  for  a  mo- 
ment detain  us ;  for  such  of  them  as  were  deemed  rare  or  cu- 
rious by  the  Journalist,  are  now  much  better  known,  and  have 
been  more  skilfully  delineated  by  our  recent  entomologists. 

From  the  very  loose  and  ambiguous  manner  in  which  the  au- 
thor's observations  on  the  Laplanders  are  scattered  over  his 
pages,  we  cannot  always  determine  whether  they  were  meant  to 
apply  to  the  whole  population  of  Swedish  Lapland,  or  only  to 
^he  inhabitants  pf  particular  districts  or  provinces.  Of  seventy 
.  '  thousand 
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tlioiTsaiid  individiials,  however,  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
<iesoIate  siuTacc,  wc  need  not  very  anxiously  investiprate  the  di^ 
vcrsitics  of  eondition  ;  nor  need  we  seek  to  apportion  among 
them,  with  scrupulous  precision,  the  hurried  comments  of  a 
|iassing  visitor^ 

Much  has  been  said  of  their  dwarfish  stature ;  and  Linnaeus', 
who  never  met  with  any  of  them   taller  than   hinivsclf,   ascribes 
their  diminutive  size  to  the  scantiness  of  their  diet,  and  the  se- 
verity of  their  climale.     At  t!ie  same  time,  we  mu.st  not  absor 
lately  de}')ress  tliem  to  the  pi,i^my  standard  ;   for,  of  the  many 
iiativcsof  both  sexes  v/hom  Mau|x.ntids  had  occasion  to  observe, 
one  of  the  smallest  was  a  well-proportioned  woman,  who  mea-. 
sured  four  feet  two  inches  aud  five  lines.     He  likewise  remarks,! 
that  the  b(^-ys  have  often  the  semblance  of  mature  years,   and-j 
iire  frequently  employed  in  drivhipr  the  piilJi-as,  or  sledires,  so  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  men.     Ilcigstrdm  frequently  met  with  natives 
of  the  different  ])rovinces,  whose  lieight  v/as  between  five  and 
six  feet  j  but  still  they  appeared  low,  from  the  want  of  artificial 
lieels,  and  their  slouchintr  gait.     Their  dark  complexion  is  pro-^  i 
^)ab]y  only  the  eifect  of  the  smoke  in  which  they  are  doomed  to  t 
pass  such  a  considerable  portion  of  their  existence  ;  for  we  are ' 
loid  in  the  2d  vol.  (p.  18.),  that  '  the  fairness  of  the  bodies  of 
*  these  dark-faced  })eople,  rivalled  that  of  any  lady  whatever. ' 
liogstrom  will  not  allow  that  they  are  at  all  deformed  ;  and  even 
iidmires  their  female  figures,  notwithstanding  the  broad,  face 
and  pointed  chin.     Were  we  to  judge  of  the  attractions  of  these 
Arctic  damsels,  from  two  specimens  exhibited  by  the  exploring 
naturalist,  we  might  re^idily  excuse  his  silence  on  tlieir  beauty 
and  accomplishments. 

*  He  >vas  accompanied  by  a  person,  whose  appearance  was  such, 
that  at  first  I  did  not  know  whether  I  beheld  a  man  or  a  woman.  I 
.scarcely  believe  that  any  poetical  description  of  a  fury  could  come 
lip  to  the  idea  which  this  Lapland  fair  one  excited.  It  might  well  be 
imagined  that  she  was  truly  of  Stygian  origin.  Her  stature  was  very 
diminutive  ;  her  face  of  the  darkest  brown,  from  the  effects  of  smoke  ; 
jUer  eyes  dark  and  sparkling  ;  her  ej^e-brows  black  ;  her  pitchy-cor 
loured  hair  hung  loose  about  her  head  ;  and  on  it  she  wore  a  flat 
red  cap.  She  had  a  grey  petticoat ;  and  from  her  neck,  which  re- 
sembled the  skill  of  a  frog,  were  suspended  a  pair  of  large  loose 
breasts  of  the  same  brown  complexion,  but  encompassed,  by  way  of 
ornament,  with  brass  rings.  Round  her  waist  she  wore  a  girdle  ;  and 
on  her  feet  a  pair  of  half  boots. 

*  Opposite  to  me  sat  an  old  woman,  with  one  leg  bent,  the  othei* 
straight.  Her  dress  came  no  lower  than  her  kness  ;  but  she  had  a 
belt  embroidered  M'ith  silver.  Her  grey  hair  hung  straight  down, 
md  she  had  a  wrinkled  face,  with  blear-eyes.     Her  countenance  was 

altogether 
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•  ™  filtogether  of  the  Lapland  cast.  Her  fingers  were  scraggy  and  wi- 
thered. *  *  *  *  Next  to  her  sat  her  husband,  a  young  man,  six 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  large  herds  of  rein- 
deer, had  already  been  married  ten  years  to  this  old  hag, ' 

In  regard  to  the  usual  term  of  life  to  vvliich  the  Laplanders 
^ttain,  we  are  furnished  with  no  precise  data.  Regnard,  with 
all  the  ease  of  a  Frenchman,  as^serts,  that  it  is  very  considera- 
ble;  and  that  some  of  them  have  even  completed  a  century  and 
^  half.  The  premature  looks  of  old  age  which  disfigure  their 
youth  ;  the  rigours  of  their  protracted  winter;  and  the  wretched 
ionor  of  their  existence,  forbid  14s  to  credit  such  unreasonable 
accounts  of  their  longevity.  Besides,  they  are  very  unskilful  in 
the  computation  of  time;  and,  as  our  honest  Swede  reminds  us, 
have  fw  almanacks  ;  so  that  they  may  be  ignorant  or  careless  of 
the  chronology  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  Linneeus,  however, 
positively  states,  that  they  are  a  healthy  race,  a  fact  which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  deny  ;  aithougli  one  or  two  of  the  nine  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  it  will  admit  of  dispute  j  and  one  or  two 
more  are  rather  at  variance  with  some  of  his  own  allegations  in 
other  parts  of  the  work,  Their  nosology,  if  fully  and  faithfully 
recorded,  is  certainly  far  from  complicated.  The  ullem  is  t?  vio- 
lent cholic,  induced  by  drinking  the  'warm  sea-wafer  when  they 
cannot  procure  Ifresh,  When  thus  attacked,  they  have  recourse 
to  soot^  snuff,  salt,  and  other  remedies.  They  are  likewise  afflict- 
ed with  asthma,  epilepsy,  scurvy,  swelling  of  the  uvula,  goitres, 
pleurisy,  rheumatic  pains,  lumbago,  headaches,  St  Anthony's 
fn'e,  and  disorders  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  population,  the  variolous  contagion  is  seldom 
propagated  over  any  considerable  tract  of  country :  nor  can 
we,  by  any  means,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  ensuing  para- 
graph. '  I  was  informed,  that  in  this  neighbourhood  [an  alpine 
'  district]  the  inoculated  small-pox  is  remarkably  fatal.     If  the 

*  patients  have  but  seventy  or  eighty  pustules,  they  die  of  it  as 

*  of  the  plague :  they  fly  to  the  mountains,  when  infected,  and 

*  die.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  measles.     It  appears  that 

*  both  these  diseases  are  aggravated  by  the  violent  cold,  whence 

*  the  patients  die  in  so  miserable  a  manner. ' — *  It  is  not  im- 
'  possible, '  observ^es  Dr  Smith,  '  that  Linnaeus  might  be  mis- 

*  led  here  by  the  prejudices  of  his  time,   or  by  those,  of  the 

*  people  from  whom  he  obtained  his  account. '  In  the  earlier 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  somewhat  notorious  for  facihty  of  be- 
lief; but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  conceive  it  to  be  very  pro- 
bable, that  he  had  misinterpreted  the  language  of  the  natives, 
and  that  their  report  applied  to  natural  suiail-pox ;  because,  if 
the  eflects  pf  inoculation  had  been  found  so  baneful,  they  would 

'    '      '  at 
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at  once  have  desisted  from  it.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  fly  to 
the  mountains  when  under  the  disorder,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
they  perish.  Fevers  and  agues,  it  is  alleged,  are  by  no  means 
common ;  and  chilblains  not  more  so  than  in  other  countries. 
Coughs  and  dropsies  are  very  rare ;  and  stone  and  gout  quite 
unknown.  A  long  endurance  of  intense  cold,  coarse  and  pre- 
carious fare,  smoky  and  close  air,  and  inattention  to  personal 
cleanliness,  can  certainly  never  conduce  to  a  sound  and  vigorous 
state  of  the  human  constitution  :  but  there  are  countervailing 
circumstances  in  the  lot  of  the  Laplander,  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  which  may  in  great  measure  compensate  the 
privation  oi  physicians  and  apothecaries  ; — such  are,  their  roam- 
ing disposition,  their  addiction  to  hunting  and  fishing,  and  their 
tendance  of  the  rein-deer,  which  habituate  them  to  air  and  ex- 
ercise ;  the  manual,  yet  not  oppressive  occupation,  in  which  so 
many  individuals  in  a  rude  state  of  society  are  unavoidably  en- 
gaged J  their  partiality  to  various  preparations  of  milk ;  their 
warm  clothing;  their  provision  of  Uchen  plicatus  and  Carex 
sijlvatica  against  damp  and  cold  feet ;  and  their  happy  ignor- 
ance of  the  follies  and  dissipations  of  more  refined  states  of 
society. 

Of  their  few  medical  nostrums,  most  seem  to  be  abundantly 
absurd,  or  fantastical;  but  the  toule^  which  is  the  most  popu- 
lar, may,  in  various  cases,  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 
'  Their  jnoxa,  as  the  Japanese  call  it,  but  which  they  term  toulcy 
'  is  made  of  a  fine  fungus  found  on  the  birch,  and  always  cho- 

*  sen  from  the  south  side  of  the  tree.     Of  this  they  apply  a 

*  piece  as  large  as  a  pea,  upon  the  afflicted  part,  setting  fire  to 

*  it  with  a  twig  of  birch,  and  letting  it  burn  gradually  away. 

*  This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times.     It  produces  a  sore  that 

*  will  often  keep  open  for  six  months  afterwards,  nor  must  it  be 

*  closed  till  it  heals  spontaneously.     This  remedy  is  used  for  all 

*  aches  and  pains ;  as  the  headache,  toothache,  pleurisy,  pain 

*  in  the  stomach,  lumbago,  &c.     It  is  the  universal  medicine  of 

*  the  Laplanders,  and  may  be  called  their  little  physician.  * 

In  some  cases,  it  would  seem,  that  infant  children  are  fed  with 
unboiled  milk,  through  a  horn.  In  general,  they  pass  much  of 
their  time  in  a  cradle,  lined  with  the  hair  of  rein-deer  and  sphag- 
?ium  palush'e,  being  frequently  either  rocked  or  swung,  and 
sometimes  tied  close  down  in  a  wooden  or  leathern  case.  In 
four  months,  they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  feet ;  but  many  of 
them,  we  presume,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  improper  management,  es- 
pecially to  a  very  early  exposure  to  cold.  In  this  way  only  can 
^e  explain  the  stationary,  or  rather  retrogarde  state  of  popula- 
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|t!on,  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  are  averse  to  migration, 
land  exempted  from  the  services  of  war. 

I  On  the  subject  of  diet  we  can  only  remark,  that  it  either  va- 
Jries  very  considerably  in  different  districts,  or  that  some  incon- 
sistencies have  found  their  w^ay  into  the  author's  note-book. 
Thus,  in  one  passage,  we  find  the  natives  feeding  almost  exclu- 
sively on  fish  ;  in  another,  on  milk  and  cheese  ;  and  again,  in  a 
third,  devouring  their  rein-deer  with  wasteful  extravagance.  In 
one  place,  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  water  is  their  sole  beverage  ; 
nay,  we  are  positively  told,  that  they  use  no  artificial  spirits  :  yet 
honourable  mention  is  olten  made  of  brandy  ; — in  all  matrimo- 
nial negociations,  it  is  a  si7ie  qua  no7i ; — and,  as  we  learn  from 
the  author's  direct  testimony,  it  is  the  liquor  of  which  they  are 
most  passionately  fond. 

Linnaeus  not  only  confirms  the  accounts  of  other  writers  rela- 
tive to  the  swiftness  of  foot  for  which  the  Laplanders  have  been 
'celebrated,  but  formally  discusses  eight  causes  of  their  remark- 
able fleetness.  Even  a  boat  thrown  over  a  man's  shoulders,  does 
not  always  retard  this  quickness  of  pace.     *  My  companion,  af- 

*  ter  committing  all  my  property  to  my  own  care,  laid  his  knap- 

*  sack  on  his  back,  and  turning  the  boat  bottom  upwards,  plac- 
ed the  two  oars  longitudinally,  so  as  to  cross  the  seats.  These 
rested  on  his  arms,  as  he  carried  the  boat  over  his  head  ;  and 
thus  he  scampered  away,  over  hills  and  valleys, —  so  that  the 
devil  himself  could  not  have  come  up  with  him. ' 
In  the  construction  of  their  canoes  and  sledges,  the  harnessing 

of  their  rein-deer,  the  manufacture  of  fine  thread  from  the  sinews 
of  these  animals,  &c.  these  demi-barbarians  discover  consider- 
able ingenuity ;  but  the  ordinary  details  of  their  domestic  eco- 
nomy bespeak  no  intellectual  superiority,  and  required  not  to 
be  specially  registered.  To  what  purpose,  for  example,  should 
we  be  informed,  that  some  of  the  Lulean  Laplanders  clean  their 
half-boots  and  harnessing  with  the  fat  offish,  while  others  pro- 
cure blacking  from  Norway  ?  Or,  what  will  it  avail  us  to  know, 
that,  in  their  huts,  these  same  Luleans  stir  the  pot,  when  boil- 
ing, with  an  oblong  board,  placed  transversely  at  the  end  of  a 
pole  ?  Many  objects  of  equal  importance  are  not  only  described 
with  phlegmatic  circumstantiality,  but,  moreover,  illustrated  by 
sketches  of  a  truly  Scandinavian  aspect. 

If  proofs  were  wanted  of  the  boorishness  of  Lapland  manners, 
it  might  suffice  to  mention,  that  the  occupiers  of  a  hut  sleep,  in 
the  costume  of  nature,  on  skins  of  rein-deer,  spread  over  a  layer 
of  dwarf  birch  ; — that  *  the  sexes  rise  from  the  simple  couch,  and 

*  dress  themselves  promiscuously,  without  any  shame  or  con- 

*  cealment ; ' — that  they  never  cut  their  hair  ;  and  only  occa- 

sional]/ 
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sionally  employ  a  comb,  or  ani/  similar  instntment  ; — and  the 
the  consequences  are,  accordingly,  too  moving  to  be  described 
Shirts  and  shifts,  and  a  laundress  or  washerwoin£Ui,  are  allk 
unknown  ;  but  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  state,  that  the 
wash  their  dishes  with  their  fingers,  '  squirting  water  out  of  the 

*  mouths  on  the  spoons  !  '  At  one  moment,  w^e  are  told,  thi 
the  w^omen  do  almost  every  thing  but  actually  wear  thebreechei 
and,  at  another,  we  find  that  they  really  do  wear  them  in  mnU 
uhich,  being  interpreted,  is  at  least  nine  months  in  the  yed 
The  men,  however,  seem  to  have  reserved  the  exclusive  priv 
lege  of  cookery  ;  '  so  that  the  master  of  a  family  has  no  occasio 
'  to  speak  a  good  word  to  his  wife,  when  he  wishes  to  give 

*  hospitable  entertainment  to  his  guests. ' — *  When  Linngeuaj 
says  the  editor,  *  wrote  this  sentence,  he  seems  to  have  had^ 

*  presentiment  of  his  own  matrimonii  fate, — just  the  reverse,  nl! 
'  this  very  point,  of  that  he  was  describing. ' 

The  moral  and  rehgious  character  of  such  beings  as  we  have 
contemplated,  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  .to  be  of  the  pur-^ 
est  or  most  exalted  nature ;  and  though  they  recal  to  the  writer's 
imagination  the  silver  and  the  golden  age  of  Ovid,  and  the  times 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  have  suggested  to  Thomson  some  lines 
of  beautiful  fiction  ;  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  they  are 
pinched  by  cold,  or  tortured  by  gnats  ;  that  they  dwell  in  smoke, 
with  weak  or  distempered  vision  ;  that  they  are  filthy,  lazy,  ig- 
norant, superstitious,  and  knavish.  To  complete  the  picture 
of  their  misery,  their  interests  in  the  fisheries  are  postponed  by 
government  to  those  of  Finnish  colonists ;  and  they  are  com- 
pelled, often  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  attend  on  the  church 
festivals,  in  the  spring.  rii 

Before  we  close  our  report  of  this  very  extraordinary  proddB 
lion,  we  deem  it  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  learned  and  labd*^ 
rious  editor,  to  mention,  that  he  has  bestowed  much  trouble  in 
deciphering  the  original  manuscript,  and  in  procuring  a  faith- 
ful version  of  its  miscellaneous  contents.  Even  the  Jhc-similes 
of  the  rough  drawings,  though  executed  in  a  very  different 
style  from  the  pretty  plates  of  Mr  Ackermann's  llepository, 
contribute,  nevertheless,  to  the  graphic  and  ghostly  air  of  the 
■whole  performance.  We  certainly  could  have  tolerated  a  more 
literal  allowance  of  marginal  annotation,  illustrative  of  the  la- 
conic, desultory,  and  sometimes  contradictory  allegations  of  the 
text:  But  Dr  Smith  has  evinced  his  usual  perspicacity  in  ad- 
justing the  nomenclature  of  many  plants  and  animals  which  had 
been  set  down  under  vagtie  or  obsolete  apjiellations. 

We  should  also,  perhaps,  advert  to  those  blind  worshippers 
of  the  name  of  Linnaeus,  who,  we  understand,  have  expressed 

5  theii* 
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:r  regret,  that  a  work  which  may  be  supposed  to  lower  the 
•  nity  of  their  idol,  should  have  been  rendered  accessible  to 
he  profane  vulgar.  But  we  must  be  contented  briefly  to  remind 
hem,  that  the  scraps  of  a  portfolio  can  never,  by  the  thinking 
)art  of  mankind,  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  literary  reputation  ; 
liat  the  volumes  before  us  are  not  infected  with  the  nauseoui^ 
anity  which  pervades  the  author's  diary  of  his  life— but,  under 
L  rude  and  slovenly  exterior,  contain  much  curious  information  j 
111(1  that,  unless  we  be  permitted  to  contemplate  distinguished 
fulividuals  in  their  unreserved  moments,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
>[■  forming  very  erroneous  estimates  of  human  character  and  of 
iiiman  nature. 


T.  IV.     Speeches  of  Lord  ErsJcine  "shen  at  the  Bar,  on  Mis- 
■  cUaneous Subjects*  8vo.  pp.248,     liidgeway,  London.   1812. 

fr  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  w*e  called  the  attention  of 

*   our  readers  to  the  very  interesting  and  important  publication 

which  this  volume  fopms  the  sequel.     The  opinions  then  ex- 

ssed,  although  known  to  be  those  entertained  by  the  enlight- 

^iQ&  protession  of  which  Lord  Erskine  was  the  chief  ornament^ 

live,   as  might  be  expected  from  party  violence  and  ignorance, 

licountered  some  opposition  ;—  chiefly,  however^  among  person* 

i  a  distance  from  the  theatre  where  his  talents  were  displayed, 

1  not  the  most  capable,  in  other  respects,  of  forming  a  sound- 

■gment  on  such  subjects.     The  remarks  which  we  made  oi* 

political  persecutions  of  1794,  have  been  also  attacked ;  and, 

might  be  expected,  with  some  bitterness,  by  the  few  remain- 

r  adherents  of  the  system,— and  the  supporters  of  those  weak 

d  contemptible  politicians  who  are  seeking  to   nmove  the? 

rst  enemy  they  have  to  contend  with — popular  discussion — by 

iving  the  measures  formerly  pursuetl  against  the  liberty  of  the^ 

CSS.     Having  now  had  some  leisure  for  maturely  weighing 

)()th  branches  of  the  subject, — the  merits  of  the  orations  \\\ 

i  stion,    and  the  character  of  the  measures   of  1794', — and 

ving  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  way  in  which 

'se  topics  are  canvassed  by  such  as  are  com[)etent  to  handle 

■m,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing,  that  our  sentiments- 

iiain  wholly  unchanged.     Not  a  word  have  we  heard  deroga- 

vy  to  the  warm  and  unbought  applause  extorted  from  us  by  the 

at  services  which  Lord  Erskine  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 

liberty  ;  and  we  fancy  that  all  who  have  had  time  to  study  the- 

[)eeches,  now  go  along  with  us  in  the  tribute  of  admiration  paid 

o  their  transcendent  merits.     Indeed  there  seems  but  one  voice 

upon 
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upon  the  matter.  We  heard  some  time  ago  of  an  exception  o 
two,  the  particulars  of  which  have  escaped  us ;  but  we  behev^ 
there  was  a  newspaper  written  in  the  Scottish  tongue,  in  somi 
remote  part  of  the  country,  which  professed  an  inabihty  to  un 
derstand  the  beauties  of  the  composition,  possibly  from  ignor 
ance  of  the  language  in  which  the  speeches  w^ere  delivered  :  am 
it  was  said,  that  an  attorney,  somewhere  in  Scotland,  (and  mo 
likely  from  the  same  cause),  was  greatly  offended  at  our  praii 
of  the  speech  for  Stockdale,  which  he  professed  an  inability  1 
enter  into; — but  was  confident  the  best  '  Session  papers'  wei 
vei'y  different  things.  With  these  shght  exceptions,  we  take  th 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  of  every  part  of  the  world  wher 
the  language  is  understood,  to  be  that  of  the  most  unbounde 
admiration  of  these  exquisite  specimens  of  judicial  oratory, —-an 
of  great  obligations  to  the  editor  of  the  collection. 

Those  obligations  are  now  considerably  increased  by  the  pu 
lication  of  the  present  volume,  which  contains  some  speech 
less  known  to  the  world,  because  upon  subjects  of  a  private  n 
ture  J  but  not  at  all  inferior  in  oratorical  merit  to  the  finest 
Lord  Erskine*s  performances  in  State  Trials.  It  is  with  grea 
delight  th^t  we  revert  to  so  interesting  a  task  as  that  of  tracinj 
the  skill  and  genius  of  a  first-rate  orator,  and  of  holding  up  his  ex 
ertions  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  may  feel  within  themselv 
one  of  the  noblest  passions  of  our  nature — love  of  the  fame  to  I 
acquired,  and  the  gratification  to  be  felt,  in  wielding  the  feehn^ 
of  a  popular  assembly  ; — a  passion  only  second  to  that  of  whic 
Lord  Erskine  too  holds  forth  ao  bright  an  example — the  love 
earning  that  fame  by  the  services  which,  in  a  free  country,  elc 
quence  may  render  to  the  rights  of  the  pef)ple,  and  the  best  in 
terests  of  mankind. 

This  volume  contains  seven  speeches  of  Mr  Erskine ;  three  < 
which  are  on  trials  of  a  public  nature— the  speech  for  Hadfielc 
that  for  the  Madras  Council,  and  that  for  Cuthell.     The  oth 
four  are  speeches  in  private  actions ;  two  in  cases  of  adultery 
one  in  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  one  i 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor*s  case.     There  is  a  circumstance,  unavoic 
able  perhaps,  but  greatly  to  be  lamented,   in  the  publication  of 
the  two  speeches  in  cases  of  seduction  :  we  mean  the  pain  w  hicli 
a  revival  of  such  discussions  must  give  to  the  feelings  of  the  par- 
ties and  their  families.     The  publicity  of  their  story  inflicts  so    ~ 
of  the  most  acute  of  the  sufferings  arising  from  such  transactio 
at  the  time ;  and  it  is  painful  to  think  how  severely  the  sar 
ftelings  must  be  wounded  by  the  revival  of  the  subject  at  a  di 
tance  of  time,  when  those  may  have  become  capable  of  bei 
weunded,  over  whose  happily  tender  years  the  first  blast  of  e 
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same  had  passed  innoxious.  For  this  serious  evil  we  fear 
there  is  no  3*eniedy ;  yet  we  do  not  the  less  regret  it;  and,  iri 
•illiuiing  to  the  cases  in  question,  and  quoting  passages,  we  shall 
carefully  abstain  from  mentioning  names,  that  we  nidy  not  havd' 
to  reproach  ourselves  with  spreading  tlie  mischief. 

The  speech  for  Iladfield  contains  one  of  the  most  sound  and 
able  disquisitions  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  as  matter  of  defence 
against  a  criminal  charge,  that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  In- 
deed, we  view  it  as  a  peculiarly  important  addition  to  legal  learn- 
\n^y  and  as  going  far  to  settle  the  question  within  what  hrnits 
this  defence  shall  be  available.  Most  of  our  readers  must  re- 
collect tlie  singular  transaction  v,Thich  gave  rise  to  it.  We  pre- 
'\-Y  recalling  it  to  the  minds  of  such  as  do  not,  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Erskine's  exordium  ;  for  they  convey  a  lesson  as  well  as  a 
larrative  of  the  fact. 

'  The  scene  which  we  are  engaged  in,  and  the  duty  which  I  am 
lOt  merely  privilegedy  but  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  Court  to 
;>erform,  exhibits  to  the  whole  civilized  world  a  perpetual  monument 
>  i"  our  national  j  ustice. 

*  The  transaction,  indeed,  iri  every  part  of  it,  as  it  stands  recorded 
a  the  evidence  already  betbre  us,  places  our  Country,  and  its  govern- 
ment, and  its  inhabitants,  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  ol'haman  elevai 
ion.  It  appears,  that  upon  the  15th  day  of  May  last,  his  Majesty^ 
fter  a  reign  of  forty  years,  not  merely  in  sovereign  pott'er,  but  spon- 
uieously  in  the  very  hearts  of  his  people,  was  openly  shot  at  (or  to 
11  appearance  shot  at)  in  a  public  theatre  in  the  centre  of  his  capi^ 
:1,  and' amidst  the  loyal  plaudits  of  his  subjects,  yet  not  a  iiAut 

F  THE  HEAD  OF  THE    SUPPOSED  ASSASSIN  WAS    TOUCHED.       In    this 

nparalleled  scene  of  calm  forbearance,  the  King  himself,  though  he 
iood  first  in  personal  interest  and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  command,  was 

singular  and  fortunate  example. — The  least  appearance  of  emotion 
11  the  part  of  that  august  personage,  must  unavoidably  have  pro- 
iiced  a  scene  quite  ditterent,  and  far  less  honourable  than  the  Court 
^  now  witnessing  ;  but  his  Majesty  remained  unmoved,  and  the  per- 
m  apparently  oltending  was  only  Secured,  without  injury  or  repro;ich, 
jr  the  business  of  this  day. '  p.  5. 

He  then  describes  the  peculiar  indulgences  which  our  treason 
>ws  extend  to  the  accused  ;  in  so  much  that  he  who,  for  an  at- 
ick  upon  the  meanest  individual,  would  be  hurried  away  to 
ial,  without  delay,  or  counsel,  or  knowledge  of  witnesses,  or  of 
irors,  or  of  charges,  is,  when  charged  with  a  murderous  design 
gainst  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  *  covered  all  over  with  the 
armour  of  the  law  ; ' — a  distinction  which,  when  soberly  con- 
(lered,  we  may  in  passing  rcnuirk,  afrords  praise  to  the  Ei.g- 
<\\  law  of  treasons,   at  the  expense  of  the  other  branches  of 

iminal  jurisprudence.     Mr  Erskine,  pursuing  the  topic,  enters 
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upon  a  train  of  reflexions,  which,  we  think,  all  will  acknowlcdg 
to  be  profound,  who  are  not  resolved  to  call  every  thing  shallovi 
and  empty,  which  they  are  forced  to  admit  is  beautiful  an 
brilliant. 

*  Gendemen,  when  this  melancht>ly  catastrophe  happened,  and  the 
prisoner  was  arraigned  for  trial,  I  remember  to  have  said  to  some 
now  present,  that  it  was,  at  first  view,  difficult  to  bring  those  induL 
gent  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  of  trial  within  the  principl< 
ivhich  dictated  them  to  our  humane  ancestors  in  cases  of  treason' 
against  the  political  government,  or  of  rebellious  conspiracy  agains 
the  person  of  the  King.  In  these  cases,  the  passions  and  interests  o 
great  bodies  of  powerful  men  being  engaged  and  agitated,  a  coun 
ierpoise  became  necessary  to  give  composure  and  impartiality  t 
criminal  tribunals  ;  but  a  meremurckrous  attack  upon  the  King^s  pe 
son,  not  at  all  connected  with  his  political  character,  seemed  a  casi 
to  be  ranged  and  dealt  with  Hke  a  similar  attack  upon  any  privat 
man. 

*  But  the  v/i'sd©m  of  the  law  is'-  greater  than  any  man^s  wisdom  ; 
how  much  more,  therefore^  than  mine  !     An  attack  upon  the  King 
is  considered  to  be  parricide  against  the  State  ;   and  the  jury  and  the 
witnesses,  and  even  the  Judges,  are  the  children*     It  is  tit,  on  th 
account,  that  there  sliould  be  a  solemn  pause  before  we  rush  to  jud 
ment :  and  what  can  be  a  more  sublime  spectacle  of  justice  than  t 
see  a  statutable  disqualification  o^  a  whole  nation  for  a  limited 
riod,  a  fifteen  day's  quarantine  before  trial,  lest  the  mihd  should  bj 
subject  to  the  contagion  of  partial  affections  !  *  *  p.  6,  7. 

He  now  enters  upon  tbe  subject,  and  cites  the  authorities  of 
our  great  criminal  lawyei'Sj  especially  Lord  Hale,  as  establishing 
the  rule,  tliat  it  must  be  a  total  and  not  a  paitial  insanity  which 
shall  excuse.  The  rule,  however,  is  of  difficult  application  ;  and 
Lord  Hale  himself  lias  admitted  it  when  he  says,  that  it  is  very 
difhcult  to  define  t^e  invisible  line  which  divides  perfect  and 
partial  insanity ;  and  adds,  '  it  must  rest  upon   circumstances, 

*  duly  to  be  wciglicd  and  considered  both   by  judge  and  jury, 

*  lest  on  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  towards  the' 
*"  defects  of  human  nature ;  op,  on  the  other  side,  too  great  an 

*  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes. '  The  arguments  of  Mr 
Erskine  are  addressed  to  the  proper  means  of  applying  this  rule; 
and  they  are,  in  our  humble  apprehension^  equally  ingenious 
and  satisfactory.  He  first  admits,  that'  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference between  tlie  ap})lication  of  it  to  civib  and  to  criniinat 
cases.  In  the  former,  the  law  will  justly  avoid  a  man's  act, 
he  be  proved  to  be  non  compos  mentis,  although  t4ie  act  in  qu^ 
tibn  cannot  be  referred  to  tlie  peculiar  impulse  of  the  malad 


*  Th'&se  must  be  fifteen  days  between  arraignment  and  trial. 
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(Bir  even,  though  to  all  appearance  it  mgy  be  separate  from  it, 
provided  only  it  be  shown,  that,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  civil 
ilct,  he  was  not  of  sound  mind.  But,  in  judging  of  a  criminal 
ttct,  some  connexiori  must  always  be  traced  between  the  act  and 
the  delusion  under  which  the  person  labours  j — it  must  appear  to 
flow  from  that  delusion.  Here  Mr  Erskine  cleai'S  away  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  phrase  total  inmniiif^  or  total  deprivation  of 
fnind  and  understandings  as  used  by  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale. 
If,  *  says  he,  *  a  total  deprivation  ofmemxyry  was  intended  by 
these  great  lawyers  to  be  taken  in  the  literal 'bHW'&Q  of  the  words; 
— if  it  was  meant,  that,  to  protect  a  man  from  punishment  he 
must  be  in  such  a  state  of  prostrated  intellect  as  not  to  know 
his  name,  nor  his  condition,  nor  his  relation  towards  Others — 
that,  if  a  husband,  he  should  not  know  he  was  married  \  or, 
if  a  father,  could  not  remember  that  he  had  children  ;  nor 
know  the  road  to  his  house,  nor  his  property  in  it — then  na 
such  madness  ever  existed  in  the  world*  It  is  ii)ioGY  alone 
which  places  a  man  in  this  helpless  condition  j  where,  from  an 
original  mal-organization,  there  is  the  human  frame  alone 
without  the  human  capacity.  But  in  all  the  cases  whicli  have 
filled  Westminster  Hall  with  the  most  complicated  considera- 
tions— the  lunatics,  and  other  insane  persons  who  have  been 
the  subjects  of  them,  have  not  only  had  memory,  in  my  se?ise 
of  the  expression — they  have  not  only  had  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  and  recollection  of  all  the  relations  they  stood  in 
towards  others,  and  of  the  acts  and  circuni stances  of  their 
lives,  but  have,  in  general,  been  remarkable  for  subtlety  and 
acutenei->. ' — '  These, '  he  adds,  '  are  the  cases  which  fre- 
quently mock  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  in  judicial  trials ;  be- 
cause such  persons  often  reason  with  a  subtlety  which  puts  in 
the  shade  the  ordinary  eonceptions  of  mankind  :  their  conclu- 
sions are  just,  and  frequently  profound;  but  the  j/remises  front 
^dohich  thetf  reason,  when  within  the  range  of  Ttri:  malady, 
are  uniformly  false  i — not  false  Irom  any  defect  of  knowledge 
or  judgment ;  but  because  a  delusive  image,  the  inseparable 
companion  of  real  insanity,  is  thrust  upon  the  subjugated 
understanding,  incapable  of  resistance,  because  unconscious  of 
attack. '  Tlie  doctrine  contended  for  is  clem*ly  expressed^ 
and  with  a  singular  felicity  of  diction  too,  in  the  following  pas- 
iage. 

*  Delusion^  therefore,  where  fhere  is  no  frenzy  or  faVing  madness, 
is  the  true  character  of  insanity  ;  and  where  it  cannot  be  predicated 
of  a  man  standing  for  life  or  death  for  a  crime,  he  ought  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  acquitted  ;  and  if  courts  of  hnv  were  to  be  goVe-ned 
by  any  other  principle,  every  departure  from  sober,  rational  conduct^ 
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would  be  an  emancipation  from  criminal  justice.  I  shall  place  nt^ 
claim  to  your  verdict  upon  no  such  dangerous  foundation.  -  I  mu 
convince  you,  not  only  that  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  a  lunati 
within  my  own  definition  of  lunacy,  but  that  the  act  in  question  w; 

the    IMMEDIATE,     UNQUALIFIED    OFFSPRING    OF     THE     DISEASE.       ] 

civil  cases,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  law  avoids  every  act  of  tli 
.lunatic  during  the  period  of  the  lunacy  ;  although  the  delusion  ms 
be  extremely  circumscribed  ;  although  the  mind  may  be  quite  sour 
in  all  that  is  not  within  the  shades  of  the  very  partial  eclipse  ;  ar 
although  the  act  to  be  avoided  can  in  no  way  be  connected,  with  tl: 
influence  of  the  insanity  : — But,  to  deliver  a  lunatic  frmn  responsibili 
to  criminal  Iwitice, — above  all,  in  a  case  of  such  atrocityas  the  presen 
the  relation  between  the  disease  and   the  act  should  be  apparer 
Where  the   connexion   is  doubtful,  the  judgmen-t  should  certain 
be  most  indulgent,   from^   the  great  diffictdty   of  diving    into   til 
secret  sources  of  a  disordered  niind  ; — but  still,   I  think  that,  as 
doctrine  of  law,  tlie  delusion  and  tlie  act  slwuld  be  connected,     I 
cannot  allow  the  protection  of  insanity  to  a  man  who  only  exhi- 
bits violent  passions  and  malignant  resentments,   acting  u]jon  real 
circumstances ;  who   is  impelled  to   evil  from  no  morbid  delusions ; 
but  who   proceeds  upon  the   ordinary  perceptions   of  the. mind. — I 
cannot  consider  such  a  man  as  falling  within  the  protection  which 
the  law  gives,   and.  is  bound  to  give,  to  those  whom   it  has  pleasei 
God,  for  mysterious  causes,  to  visit  with  this  most  afflicting  calamit" 
He  alone  can  be  so  emancipated,  whose  disease^(call  it  what  yo' 
will)  consists,  not  merely  in  seeing  with  a  prejudiced  eye,   or  with 
odd  and  absurd  particularities,   differing,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
contemplations  of  sober  sense,  upon  the  actual-  existences  of  things 
but,   he  onlif  whose  whole  reasoning  and   corresponding    condu 
though  governed  by  the   ordinary  dictates  of  reason,  picceed  up 
something  which  has  no  foundation  or  existence. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  visit  the  unhappy  man  befo: 
you  ; — to  shake  his  reason  in  its  citadel ; — to  cause  him  to  build  u 
as  realities,  the  most  impossible  pimntoms  of  tlie  mind,  arid  to 
impelled  by  them  as  motives  irresistible  :  the  whole  fabric  being 
nothing  but  the  unhappy  vision  of  his  disease — existing  no  where 
else — having  no  foundation  whatsoever  in  the  very  natui'e  of  things. ' 
p.  17-19, 

He  adds  a  refutation,  after  dwelling,  at  some  length  on  tbe 
present  case,  of  a  pro|oo«ition,  much  too  vaguely  broached  by 
reasoneriy  on  this  subject,  that  every  person  ought  to  be  respo 
sible  fw  crimes  who  has  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

*  Let  me  suppose  that  the  character  of  an  insane  delusion  consist 
in  the  belief  that  some  given  person  was  any  brute  animal,  or  an  i 
animate  being,    (and  such   cases  have  existed),  and  that  upon  tl 
trial  of  such  a  lunatic  for  murder,  you  firmly,  upon  your  oaths,,  w 
convinced,  upon  the  uncontradicted  evidcnct^  of  an  hiuidred  pers;)i57 
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t  lie  believed  the  man  he  had  destroyed,  to  have. been  a  potter's 
-sel ;  th.at  it  was  quite  impossible  to  doubt  that  fact,  nl though  to 
'  other  intents  and  purposes  he  zvas  sane  ;  conversing,  reasoning,  and 
-cting,  as  men  not  in  vUiiy  manner  tainted  with  insanity,  converse,  and 
reason,  and  conduct  themselves:  suppose  further,  tliat  he  believed 
the  man  whom  he  destro3^ed,  but  whom  he  destroyed  as  a  potter's 
vessel,  to  be  the  property  of  another  ;  and  that  he  had  malice  against 
«uch  supposed  person,  and  tliat  ha  meant  to  injure  him,  knov/ing  the 
?ict  he  was  doing  to  be  malicious  and  injurious,  and  that,  in  short,  he 
had  full  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of  good  and  evil  ;  yet  would 
it  be  possible  to  convict  such  a  person  of  nmrder,  if,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  his  disease,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation  he  stood  in,  to 
tlie  man  he  had  destroyed,  and  was  utterly  uncnnscious  that  he  had 
struck  at  the  life  of  a  human  being  ?  I  only  put  this  case,  and  many 
others  might  be  brought  as  examples  to  illustrate,  that  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  is  too  general  a  description. '  p.  2i. 

The  case  of  Hadfield  was  brought  within  the  Jaw  thus  laid 
down,  by  evidem^e  of  his  having  been  most  severely  wounded  in 
ser\'ice,  so  as  to  make  him  at  times  wholly  insane  ; — that  he 
laboured  under  a  delusion  of  a  peculiar  cast,  being  firmly  per- 
suaded be  was  to  save  mankind  by  dying  a  violent  death  ; — yet 
that  this  death  must  be  inflicted  without  the  guilt  of  suicide  ;— 
that  he  had  recently  attempted  to  kill  his  infant  child,  of  whicli 
he  was  in  general  passionately  fond  ; — and  that  his  whole  de- 
meanour and  conversation  had  been  those  of  a  most  loyal  subject, 
attached  with  peculiarly  zealous  feelings  to  the  family  and  service 
of  the  king,  it  is  said  that  Lord  Kenyon,  wlio  presided  at  the 
trial,  *  ap}>eared  much  against  tlie  prisoner  wdiile  the  evidence 
was  giving  for  tlie  crown ;  but  when  Mr  Erskine  had  stated  the 
principle  upon  which  he  grounded  his  defence,  and  when  his 
Lordship  found  that  the  tacts  came  up  to  the  case  opened  for 
the  prisoner,  he  delivered  to  tlie  Attorney-General  the  opinion 
of  th.*^  Court,  that  the  case  should  not  be  proceeded  in :  So 
there  was  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  without  any  reply  for  the 
Crown. 

'  The  speech  for  tlie  Madras  Council  was  delivered  socm  after 
Mr  Erskine  came  to  the  bar,  on  an  occasion  which  excited  un- 
■txampled  interest  in  those  days  of  quiet,  when  the  world  was 
unaccustomed  to  great  and  strange  events,-;- the  arrest  of  Lord 
•Pigot,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
iiis  Council.  They  were  prosecuted  at  tlie  desire  of  the  ilouse 
lof  Commons,  and  convicted  ;  but  when  brought  up  for  judg^ 
'ment,  after  Mr  Dunning,  Mr  Erskine,  and  others,  had  been 
ieard  in  mitigation,  they  were  only  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
^■'  one 
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I-        .    *  It  was  a  trial  at  bar  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
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one  thousand  pounds,  which  ^yas  considered,  and  most  justly,  aa 
a  very  lenient  punishnient.  We  abstain  from  entering  further 
into  the  subject  of  this  speech,  because  it  is  so  similar  to  the 
Lite  proceedings  in  the  East,  and  in  some  of  our  other  foreign 
settlements,  that  we  prefer  reserving  the  subject  for  a  more  re- 
gular and  ample  consideration.  This  speech  is  now  publishet 
for  the  fii'st  time ;  and  though  from  almost  any  other  quarter 
it  would  excite  no  little  admiration,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  o 
the  least  brilliant  of  Mr  Erskine's  exhibitions,  and  by  no  meani 
the  shortest. 

The  last  speech  on  a  public  trial  contained  in  this  volume,  is 
the  defence  of  Mr  Cuthell ;  against  whom  an  indictment  for  j. 
libel  had  been  preferred,  in  circumstances  of  so  peculiar  a  nature, 
that  we  are  extremely  glad  to  find  the  case  recorded.  The  in- 
terest it  excites  is  closely  connected  with  the  topics  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  attacks  which  ill-advised  men  are  making  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  We  must,  therefore,  enter  somewhat 
at  large  into  the  case. 

Mr  Cuthell  was  an  eminent  bookseller,  who  dealt  entirely  in 
works  upon  literary  subjects,  being  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  s^ 
publisher  of  classical  books.  As  s.uch,  he  had  been  selected  by 
Mr  Gilbert  W^akefield  to  publish  the  various  editions  of  clas-? 
sics  and  other  books,  particularly  on  theological  subjects, 
with  which  he  enriched  the  republic  of  letters.  In  1798, 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Dr  Watson)  published  an  address 
to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  an  apprehended  invasion : 
exliorting  them  to  defend  theij  country,  to  be  loyal  towards 
their  king,  and  to  ^oye  the  constitution  j — expounding  to  theni 
how  disagreeable  a  thing  conquest  is,  and  what  risks  attend 
revolutions,  and  above  all  French  revolutions  j — and  recom-? 
mending  a  nevi)  plan  of  finance,  the  details  of  which  \\y  have 
forgotten,  as  we  presume  every  body  else  has,  except  one  ;~-but 
the  general  purport  was,  to  pay  off  some  hundreds  of  millions  o:' 
public  debt  by  levying  taxes  on  the  capital  of  the  country.  Thi^ 
project  was  pretty  universally  ridiculed  at  the  time,  and  might  have 
been  safely  left  to  its  fate.  The  rest  of  the  work  was,  if  not  quite 
so  original,  at  least  a  good  deal  sounder ;  and  one  should  have 
thought  no  man  so  squeamish  as  to  object  to  a  bishop  for  preach- 
ing up  the  usual  doctrine  of  rallying  for  the  defence  of  the  state. 
Mr  Wakefield,  however,  thought  otherwise;  and  was  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  throw  away  time,  which  might  have  been  so  ad 
mirably  and  usefully  employed  in  expoupdinf  the  classics  and  th( 
scriptures,  upon  a  political  controversy.  He  wrote  a  pamphlei 
in  answer  to  Dr  \\'atson,  abounding  indeed  with  point  an 
iijki^, — in  some  parts  sufficiently  argumentative — in  liiany  very 
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triurnphant, — but  touching  upon  very  tender  ground  in  other 
passages,  and  conceived  by  the  government  to  have  a  tendency 
liostile  to  tlie  peace  of  the  connnunity,  and  unfavourable  to  the 
:iefence  of  the  country.     Mr  Wakefield,  for  example,  pointed  out 
the  oppressions  under  wiiich  the  people  suffered,  from  the  war  and 
the  taxes,  and  the  novel  restraints  imposed  on  civil  liberty.    The 
ministers  conceived,  that  this  would  excite  discontent,  and  in- 
dispose tlie  people  to  resist  the  enemy^    For  they  reasoned  thus. 
It  is  true,   said  they,   there  is  no  foundation  for  all  this — the 
war  does  not  press  heavily  upon  the  country, — it  has  only  lasted 
for  five  years  and  a  half — distressing  not  more  than  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  men,   and  crippKng  about  a  score  thousands 
more,  at  the  outside ;  and  then,  if  we  have  gained  by  it  nothing  of 
\\  hat  we  expected,  we  have  at  least  got  a  few  unwholesome  and 
useless  islands,  which  we  never  counted  upon  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
-e  have  lost  not  an  inch  of  territory,  whatever  our  allies  may 
nave  done.     And  as  for  taxes — what  signify  taxes  !  They  only 
press  upon  the  rich — the  poor  are  quite  well  off^ — every  thing 
is  as  cheap  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  not  as  it  has  been  5 — and  those 
who  can't  aflbrd  to  live,  may  die,  or  come  upon  the  parish.     All 
his  we  know,  said  the  ministers,  and  the  people  feel  it; — they 
nre  quite  easy,  comfortable,  ^and  happy.     But  what  signifies  the 
'vidence  of  facis  ?    What  though  a  man  knows  that  he  is  as  well 
iff  as  possible  ?    If  Mr  Gilbert  Wakefield  is  pei*»mitted  to  tell 
lim  tliat  war  and  taxes  have  ground  lilm  down,  tiiere  is  no  doubt 
hat  he  will  be  believed,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  sense  and 
nemory  to  the  contrary — it  being  quite  plain  the  perusal  of  a 
lamjihlct  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  man  can  discover  whe- 
ilier  he  is  hungry  and  cold  or  not :    Therefore,  if  such  publi- 
cations— such  false  and  scandalous  writings,   are  allowed  to  be 
ead.  We  shall  have  the  whole  <x)untry  convinced  that  bread 
's  ten  siiiliings  a  pound,   and  that  no  man  has  a  farthing  in  his 
pocket. 

Such  wa«  the  reasoning  of  the  government ;  and  it  is  said 
*hat  there  were  foolish  people  in  tiiose  days,  who  suggested 
the  possibility  of  answering  Mr  Wakefield  ;  arguing,  weak- 
ly enough,  that  a  single  man,  clearly  on  the  wrong  side 
of  die  question,  miglit  be  refuted  by  tlie  united  exertions 
ol  all  the  rest  of  the  community  who  were  on  the  side  of 
ruth.  But  the  ministers  held  such  doctrines  to  be  ahnost  as 
ijad  as  the  seditious  work  itself, — contending,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous  than  reasoning  and  answering  in  such  cases: 
For,  said  they,  what  though  Mr  Wakefield  is  in  tlie  wrong,  and 
is  known  by  every  body  to  be  so  ?  What  though  he  is  the  only 
person  who  holds  such  doctrines  ?  and  what  though  there  is 
iiot  a  iiian  iii  tlie  whole  church,  or  out  of  it,  who  could  not  re- 
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fiite  liis  pami)Iilet  in  a  moment — and  what  though  we  liave  thi 
whole  truth  on  our  side  ?  Shall  a  government  defend  itself  b; 
argument?  Then  why  have  Attorney-generals  and  prisons?— 
So,  such  suggestions  were  overruled  j  and  it  was  resolved  to  pro 
secute.  ; 

Mr  Wakefield  had  caused  his  work  to  be  printed  by  a  Ml 
Hamilton,   and  sold  by  Mr  Johnson,   the  late  respectable  an( 
independent  bookseller  m  St  Paul's  Church-yard :  But  he  hac 
sent  a  few  copies  to  Mr  Cuthell's,  who  conceiving  the  work  to  hi 
on  a  theological  topic — for  Mr  Wakefield  had  never  written  be 
fore  on  any  other  than  classical  and  theological  points,  and  Mi 
Cuthell  knew  that  Dr  W^itson  had  engaged  in  theological  con 
troA'ersy — sold  several  of  the  pamphlets,  before  he  had  the  mos 
remote  guess  that  he  was  selling  a  political  tr^ict.     As  soon  ai 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  of  this  description,   he  immediateb 
discontinued  the  sale  of  it.     In  the  first  place,  Mr  Johnson  and 
another  booksellei*  were  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  publishing 
it.     This,  however,  not  being  deemed  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  it,  the  arguments  of  the  Bishoj)  of  LlandafF 
were  to  be  defended  by  prosecuting  the  author  ;  but  in  order  to 
make  the  answer  complete,   and  that  no  part  of  the   Bishop's 
work  might  be  left  unsupported,  and  no  iota  of  Mr  Wakefield's 
positions  go  without  a  full  exposure,   it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  prosecute  Mr  Cuthell  also ; — fbr  he  had  sold  one  or  two  co- 
pies, mistaking  it  for  a  treatise  on  the  middle  voice,  or  the  dis- 
puted passage  in  St  John. 

Accordingly,  Mr  Cuthell  and  Mr  Wakefield  were  tried  on 
the  same  day;  and  Mr  Cuthell's  case  came  on  first.  From  what 
has  been  stated,  it  will  appear  that  Mr  Erskine  had  here  a  differ 
ent  kind  of  point  to  urge,  from  any  of  those  which  generallj 
bear  upon  cases  c«('  libel.  With  the  hbellous  or  innocent  na- 
ture of  the  work,  he  professed  that  he  had  little  concern  :— 
Mr  Wakefield,  its  author,  who  appeared  in  Court  to  defen 
himself,  was  to  treat  that  question,  as  more  directly  intereste 
in  it.  The  defence  of  Mr  Cuthell  rested  on  his  entire  igno 
ranee  of  the  book  he  was  selling,  nay,  of  the  subject  on  which  r 
treatetl ;  and  this  iiinorance  he  was  to  substantiate  by  evidencen 
Here,  then,  arises  a  question  of  no  small  importance,  and  ren- 
dered of  more  difficulty  than  naturally  belongs  to  it,  by  the  at 
tempts  made  to  confound  it — Whether  an  act  of  publicatiot 
shall  be  heXdi  of  itf^df  to  fix  the  publisher  with  responsibiiitj 
ibr  the  contents  of  the  work  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whether  pub- 
lication be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  those  con 
tei^Js — such  evidence  as  creates  a  presumption  of  law,  not  t< 
oe  rebutted  by  contrary  })roof,  and  leading  to  an  inference 
>vliicli  overrules  all  cunsideratious  of  tact  whatever  ? 
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In  civil  cases,  such  presumptions  arc  of  necessity  extremely 
common.  Without  entering  into  the  })rinciples  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  we  may  mention  an  example  or  two.  The 
liability  of  the  o\^'ners  of  public  carriages  for  the  damage  aris- 
ing from  the  carelessness  of  their  servants, — and  the  general  li- 
ability of  a  person  for  the  acts  {quoad  civilcm  eff'ectvm)  of  his 
agent,  to'  the  extent  to  which  he  has  given  him  authority,  as 
to  be  bound  by  his  undertakings,  and  to  release,  by  his  ac- 
fjuittance,  those  bound  to  him — the  liability  of  a  husband  for 
the  debts  of  his  wife,  and  for  damages  occasioned  by  illegal 
acts  committed  by  her,  though  without  his  privity — the  li- 
ability of  a  master  to  make  good  the  losses  occasioned  to 
the  })roperty  Or  persons  of  others  by  certain  negligent  uses  of 
Jiis  own  property,  as  his  horses  or  carriages.  These,  and  a. 
variety  of  other  cases,  are  undeniable  instances  in  which  a  per- 
son is  held  answerable  in  his  own  property  for  injuries  done  to 
the  persons  and  properties  of  others,  and  is  precluded,  by  pre- 
sumption of  law,  from  averring  his  own  unconcern  in,  or  igno- 
rance of  the  act  which  is  to  bind  him.  The  meaning  of  all  this 
is  simply,  that  the  law  requires  a  certain  degree  of  care  in  the 
choice  of  a  servant  or_  agent,  and  a  certain  superintendance 
over  his  conduct  in  that  capacity;  to  enforce  which,  and  io 
relieve  the  party  suffering  from  the  absence  of  it,  the  burthen 
of  repairing  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  deficiency  is  thrown 
upon  the  principal.  But,  in  no  one  instance,  except  in  that  of 
publishing  a  libel,  has  an  attempt^  ever  been  made  to  extend 
this  civil  responsibility,  and  to  make  a  man  liable  to  punish- 
ment as  a  criminal,  as  a  malicious  and  wicked  person,  for  the 
act  of  a  servant,  [)erformed  without  his  assistance  or  know- 
ledge. 

Now,  it  is  not  denied,  that,  even  in  this  case,  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility may  safely,  and  should  in  justice,  be  thrown  upon 
the  principal.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  liable  civilly  in  damages 
for  the  publication,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  ought  to  be  so. 
But,  again,  he  is  to  be  taken  as  privy  to,  and  answerable  even 
criminally  for  the  act  of"  publication  by  his  servant,  unless 
he  shall  make  out  a  case  of  ignorance  and  real  disconnexion 
with  the  act.  The  act  of  publication  by  the  servant  is  admit- 
ted to  be  prima  facie  evidence  against  his  master :  but  it  is 
maintained  to  be  only  a  presumption  of  fact,  which  opposite 
proofs  may  rebut.  We  would  even,  from  the  peculiar  nature 
pf"  the  case,  go  one  step  farther,  and  allow  of  a  certain  penalty 
attachable  to  the  nia-.ter,  in  the  event  of  his  servant  having, 
^hough  unknown  to  him^  committed  the  act  of  publication — 
f^  penalty  incurred  by  the  master  s  .negligence,  where  due  ca\i- 
■  *  ^         *  tion 
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tion  was  required  of  him,  but  of  a  mncli  lower  nature  tlia 
tlic  penalty  incurrecl  by  a  wilful  and  malicious  publication.  L( 
there,  in  short,  be  a  count  in  the  indictment  or  informatio 
-charging  a  culpable  negligence  only,  througli  which  the  inji 
yious  publication  took  })lace.  'lliis  will  then  be  put  in  issu( 
«s  well  as  -the  grave  offence^  and  the  verdict  will  describe,  uf 
on  the  face  of  the  record,  distinctly,  that  kind  of  delincjuenc 
of  which  the  defendant  has  been  found  guilty.  At  presen 
«nd  as  long  as  judges  are  in  the  practice  of  directing  jurie 
^o  find  general  verdicts  of  guilty,  nterely  upon  evidence  of  pub 
lication  by  a  serv^uit,  the  charge  making  no  distinction,  th 
record  does  not  show  which  of  two  offences,  in  their  natur 
«i\]iolly  different — the  one  a  grave,  the  other  a  very  slight 
ience — has  been  committer:]. 

Now,  by  the  concessions  here  made,  let  it  be  observed,  thj 
we  still  place  the  crime  of  libel  in  a  very  different  situatio 
from  any  other ;  because  we  continue  to  fix  jthe  principal  wit! 
ii  certain  crimimil  responsibility.     An  apothecary  sells  })oisoiu 
as  well  as  healing  drugs  ; — indeed,  many  of  his  finest  drugs  arj 
poisonous,  l)eyond  the  proper  dose:    He  employs  a  shopman 
a  shopboy,  who,  to  raise  the  question  still  nK)re  clearlv,  sha 
be  supposed  extremelj  negligent  and  ignorant,  and  by  fiis  mis 
take  hall  a  lamily  lose  tiieir  lives.     Here,  tliere  is  no  one  crj 
minally  answerable  at  all :    But  if  the  shopman  wilfully  poison 
half  his   customers — nay,   taints   with   deleterious   drugs   th 
springs  which  supply  a  whole  city,  and  is  thus  guilty  of  th 
foulest  of  crimes,  the  master  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  r( 
sponsible,  but  the  actual  offender  shall  suffer.     The  vender  ( 
books,  however,  is  very  differently  treated. .  Not  content  wit 
punishing  the  author,  and  the  printer,  and  the  actual  publisl> 
QX — the  shopman  v»  ho  knowingly  circulates  a  iibel — we  exac 
the  same  punishment  from  his  master,  how  impossible  soeve^ 
it  may  be  that  he  ever  should  have  heard  of  the  work.     This' 
is  the  law,  as  public  prosecutors  now  contend  for  it  j  and  even  we, 
who  would  mitigate  this   strange   severity,    and  soften   downi 
somewhat  of  these  gross  anomalies,  are  fain  to  admit,  that  tho* 
general  negligence  of  the  bookseller,  in  choosing  a  shopman, 
should  make  him  punishable  in  a  way  in  which  the  apothecary  ij^i 
never  attempted  to  be  dealt  with,  whose  servant  has  poisoned  i^ 
whole  city; — though  in  truth  it  might  well  be  asked,  why  the  lia- 
bility of  the  servant  himself  would  not  be  sufficient  in  the  case 
the  bookseller,  as  well  as  that  of  the  druggist  ?    Further,  we  ai 
content  to  admit,  that  the  burthen  of  proving  a  neg}*tive  shouI( 
rest  on  the  bookseller  j  the  act  of  his  servant  being  prima  faciei 
evidence  of  his  master's  privity.     But  feere,  again,  even  we,i 
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•Iwlio  are  for  relaxing  the  present  rules,  go  l:)eyon(I  the  measure 
loi  strictness  applied  by  the  law  in  all  other  cases.    For  assuredly 
J  the  wilful  murder  of  the  apothecary's  customers  by  his  servant 
'would  never  be  sufficient  to  put  the  master  on  his  defence: 
i^'-land,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  prosecutor  must 
''connect  him    vith  the  servant,  before  he  can  be  called  on  to 
•prove  his  ignorance.     Why,  then,  it  n^ight  be  again  demanded, 
■'not  trust  the  peace  and  good  order  and  allegiance  of  the  com* 
; '  munity  to  the  same  securities  which  are  found  sufficient  to  pro- 
f ;  tect  our  lives  ?     The  following  passage  from  Mr  Erskine's  speech 
^'M*  Cuthell  puts  the  argument  in  a  very  plain  and  clear  light- 
'  In  the  case  of  a  civil  action  throughout  tlie  whole  range  of  ci- 
.1  injuries,  the  master  is  always  civiliter  answerable  for  the  act  of 
his  servant  or  agent ;  and  accident  or  neglect  can  therefore  be  no 
swer  to  a  plaintiff,  complaining  of  a  consequential  wrong.     If  the 
;ver  of  a  public  carriage  maliciously  overturns  another  upon  the 
ii)ad  whilst  the  proprietor  is  asleep  in  his  bed  at  a  hundred  miles 
distance,  the  party  injuring  must  unquestionably  pay  the  damages 
to  a  farthing ;  but  though  such  malicious  servant  might  also  be  in- 
dicted, and  suffer  an  infamous  judgment,  could  the  master  also  he- 
'.e  the  object  of  such  a  prosecution?    Certainly  not.— In  the 
...ine  manner,  partnei'S  in  trade  are  civilly  answerable  for  bills  drawn 
by  one  another,  or  by  their  agents,  drawing  them  by  procuration, 
tliough  fraudulently,  and  in  abuse  of  their  trusts  ;  but  if  one  part*" 
ner  commits  a  fraud  by  forgery  or  fictitious  indorsements,  so  as  to 
;  subject  himself  to  death,  or  other  punishment  by  indictment,  could 
the  other  partners  be   indicted  ?— -To  answer  such  a  question  here, 
I  would  be  folly ;  because  it  not  only  answers  itself  in  the  negative, 
I  but  exposes  to  scorn  every  argument  which  would  confound  indict- 
j  ments  with  civil  actions.     Why  then  is  printing  and  publishing  to  bd 
SiW  exception  to  every  other  human  act  ?     Why  is  a  man  to  be  an- 
il *,verable  criminaliter  for  the  crime  of  his  set'vant  in  this  instance  more- 
I  than  in  all  other  cases  ?     Why  is  a  man  who  happens  to  have  pub- 
j  Ijshed  a  libel,  imder  circumstances  of  mere  accident,  or,  if  you  will, 
from  actual  carelessness  or  negligence,  but  without  crimitial  purpose^ 
to  be  subjected  to  an  infamous  punishment,  and  harangued  from  ^ 
British   Bench  as  if  he  were  the  malignant  author  of  that  which  it 
was  confessed  before  the  Court  delivering  the  sentence,  that  he  never 
had  seen  or  heard  of?     As  far,  indeed,  as  damages  go,  the  principle 
^s  intelligible  and  universal ;  but  as  it  establishes  a  cnme,  and  in- 
flicts a  punishment  which  affects  character  and  imposes  disgrace,  it; 
is  shocking  to  humanity  and  insulting  to  common  sense. — The  Courl; 
of  King's  Bench,  since   I  have  been  at  the   Bar  (very  long,  lad-* 
mit,  before  the   Noble  Lord  presided  in  it,  but  under  the  adminia^ 
tration  of  a  truly  great  Judge),  pronounced  the  infamous  judgment 
of  the  pillory  on  a  most  respectable  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  for 
fc  libel  pn  the  Russian  Ambassador,    copied  too  out  of  another 
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paper,  but  which  /  myself  showed  to  the  ('curt,  by  the  affidavit  of 
his  physician,  appeared  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the  second  paper/ 
'uohiht  the  defendant  was  on  his  sick-bed  in  the  country,  ddirwus  in  a 
fever.  I  bcHeve  that  affidavit  is  stiil  on  the  fJes  of  the  Court. — I 
have  thought  of  it  often — I  have  dreamed  of  it,  and  started  fro« 
my  sleep — sunk  back  to  sleep,  aad  started  from  it  again.  Th< 
painful  recollection  of  it  I  shall  die  with. — How  is  this  vindicated 
rrom  the  suppowd  necessity  of  the  case. — An  indictment  for  a  libei 
is,  therefote^  considered  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  law. — It  was  hel(\ 
$0  wuhuhtcdly  ;  but  the  exposition  of  that  error  lies  before  me  ;  th 
Libel  Act  lies  before  me,  which  expressly,  and  in  terms,  direc 
that  the  trial  of  a  libel  shall  be  conducted  like  every  other  trial  fo 
any  other  crime  ;  and  that  the  Jury  shall  decide,  not  upon  the  mer 
fact  of  printing  or  publishing,  but  upon  the  whole  matter  put  in  issiL 
i.  e.  the  publ  cation  of  the  libel  with  the  intentions  charged  by 
THE  Indictment. — This  is  the  rule  by  the  Libel  Act;  and  you, 
the  Jury,  as  well  as  the  Court,  are  bound  by  it.  *     p.  22S — 225. 

Indeed,  that  such  is  very  nearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Enghsh 
law,  may  be  inferred  from  several  dicta  in  the  books,  longbdore 
the  Libel  act  was  passed.  Not  to  drag  the  reader  through  a  law 
argmnent,  we  only  desire  to  refer  Ijim  to  the  case  of  the  King  and 
Almoji,  in  5.  Burr. ;  where  Lord  Mansfield  held,  that  if  a  de- 
fendant called  no  mtnesses  to  repel  it^  the  guilt  of  publishing  w\is 
to  be. inferred  from  the  act  of  piiblication  ;  but,  that  the  ])ubli- 
cation  might  be  excused  as  innocent,  and  justified  as  legal,  by 
circumstances  estabhshed  by  the  defendant  in  proof.  Why  there 
bhonkl  be  any  repugnance  to  resort  to  such  sound  doctrines,  we 
cannot  conceive.  Of  one  thing  w^e  are  quite  sure,  that  the  ad*j 
ministration  of  justice  suffers  greatly  by  such  a  confounding 
'diiib-ent  things  under  one  and  the  same  name,  as  the  presen' 
practice  involves.  The  proper  degree  of  punishment  is  noi 
meted  out  to  guilt.  Oflfences  totally  different  in  kind  are  caller!^' 
by  one  appellation,  and  visite<:l  with  the  same  penalty  ;  nnd  ju- 
ries are  obhged  to  violate  their  oaths,  in  order  to  acquit,  that 
tliey  may  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  undue  conviction,  and  conse- 
quent punishment,  of  the  person  accused.  We  trust  that  the 
Legislature  will  take  this  subject  into  its  early  consideration. 
But  we  must  warn  the  reader  against  supposing,  that  any  very 
great  security  would  be  gained  to  the  press,  by  even  a  complete 
reform  of  the  abuse  coUiplained  of.  The  cases  are  but  of  rare 
occiHTence,  to  which  the  present  remarks  apply.  The  attacks 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  come  on  a  different  quarter  ;  and 
not  a  single  work  would  escape  the  inquisition  now  sought  to  be 
established  on  political  writings,  in  consequence  of  the  chnnge 
which  w^e  are  contemplating.  It  is  the  eagerness  with  which 
ppiitical  discussions,  carried  on  in  an  animated,  interesting,  and 
'     ,   .  cliectua} 
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M  effectual  mannor,  are  construed  into  libels,  that  bids  fair  to- 
:  I'Mive  us  only  the  name  of  a  free,  constitution,  by  destroying  even 
name  of  a  free  press  ;  and  for  this  we  know  of  no  remedy 
>.)  effectual,  as  the  exertions  of  an  enlightened  Bar,  and  the 
control  which  it  always  exercises — together  witli  the  honesty  of 
e  and  bold  juries.  To  both  of  those  classes  we  would  most 
rnestly  address  ourselves.  Let  every  member  of  the  profes- 
ion  which  Erskine  illustrated,  reflect  on  the  degraded  station 
he  nmst  forthwith  occupy,  as  soon  as  either  the  tyranny  of  the 
<;()vernment,  or  the  unbounded  sway  of  the  Judges  in  political: 
n  matters,  shall  be  established.  Into  what  insignificance  he  must 
gink — in  wliat  vile  and  ho})eless  dependence  on  others  he  must  con- 
tinue to  exercise  his  talents.  And  if  the  rights  of  the  }>eople,  and 
the  love  of  his  country,  have  no  claims  u})an  him,  let  him  show 
his  regard  for  his  own  character  and  independence,  by  the  tempe- 
rate, diiscreet  and  sober,  yet  manly  and  courageous  discharge  of  his 
highest,  and  not  his  most  arduous  duties.  But  they  who  serve  on 
juries  should  look  well  to  the  times  ;  their  task  is  more  important ; 
and  each  individual,  in  this  capacity,  has  far  more  power,  l^it 
every  honest  and  free-spirite<:l  man,  v/hen  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine, whether  a  person  shall  be  consigned  for  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  to  a  prison,  well  reflect  on  the  doom  to  w^hich  he 
is  handing  him  over ;  and  be  fully  convinced,  that  the  work  for 
which  he  is  dealing  out  such  a  fate  to  a  fellow-creature,  is  in  re- 
ality so  pernicious  to  society  as  to  justify  such  high  punishments. 
Let  him  examine  it  thorouglily  with  this  view;' and,  by  the  ef- 
fects it  produces  on  himself,  let  him  judge  how  far  it  i?  likely  to 
raise  revolt  and  disaffection  amongst  others.  If  he  thinks  our 
government  so  firmly  established  in  the  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  so  well  deserving  their 
support  from  its  general  excellences,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from 
the  freest  discussions — rlet  him  rather  leave  the  writings  of  the 
factious  to  be  answered,  and  exposed  by  the  well- affected,  than 
endanger — nay  destroy — the  freedom  of  tlie  government  altoge- 
ther, by  assisting  the  blows  meditated  at  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  consigning  to  the  greatest  punishments  tliose  who  have. ex- 
ercised that  liberty. 

We  urge  these  considerations  with  the  greater  earnestness, 
]because  we  are  intimately  persuaded  that  many  very  worthy  and 
well-meaning  persons  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away 
by  a  groundless  apprehension,  propagated  by  interested  and  de- 
signing men,  that  serious  tlangers  are  likely  to  arise  from  what; 
is  called  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  ;  and  that  the  only  \tay 
pf  counteracting  the  evils  which  unqtiestionably  do  spring  up 
Hiking  with  tlie  fruits  of  its  Uberty  (for  what  human  production,  or 
^  '  possession. 
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possession,  is  untainted  with  these  ?),  is  to  keep  a  rigorous  watc 
over  discussion.     For  our  own  parts,  in  projTortion  to  our  cor 
fidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  constitution,  is  oitr  belief  in 
stability  ;  and  we  shall  never  consent  to  tln'nk  its  only  defence 
are  force  and  fear,  so  long  as  we  see  no  reason  for  its  dreadin 
to  be  supported  bv  fair  argument.     When   was  there  a  wor 
ever  published,  which,  if  let  alone,  or  left  to  be  refuted  by 
antagonist,  would  have  shaken  the  government,  or  even  mate 
rially  affected  the  traUv^uillity  of  the  state  for  a  single  hour  ?    Am 
tvVcnce  arises  this  nameless  dread  of  something,  w^hich  no  mai 
ever  saw,  or  could  trace  in  its  effects  ?     It  arises  from  delusio 
practised  by  those  who  know  far  better.     Bad  rulers  hate  fr 
discussion  ;  and  profligate  weak  princes,  and  their  favourites  an 
ministers,  who  have  not  the  sense  to  pursue  a  system  of  arb 
trary  measures,  or  to  defend  their  schemes  by  putting  down  in" 
quiry,  are  alive  to  the  personal  abuse  with  which   they  are  as-* 
sailed,    and  hate  the  light  wliich  exposes  their  ridiculous  or 
hateful  features.     All  this  would,  however,  not  suffice,  as  long 
as  juries  were  the  judges  of  libel.     But  the  press,  by  being  too 
often  prostituted  to  the  defamation  of  private  character,  loses 
many  a  friend  who  might  help  it  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  acquired 
even  pretty  determined  enemies  among  men,  whom  otherwise 
the  arts  of  a  corrupt  government  would  not  move  from  their  in-* 
dependent  principles.     To  persons  in  this  predicament  we  chief- 
ly address  ourselves ;  and  implore  them  to  consider,  that  they 
act  a  weak  and  unmanly  part,  in  prascribing  all  the  good,  for' 
the  crimes  of  a  few  unworthy  men ;  and^  if  they  will  not  excuse 
the  errors  of  the  press,  in  consideration  of  its  virtues — of  the 
vast  benefits  which  it  has  rendered  the  world  ; — if  they  will  na 
bear  in  mind  the  saying  of  Lord  Chatham,  th^X  it  is,  like  th( 
air,  a  chartered  libertine ;  let  them  at  least  reflect  on  the  ruii 
which  must  follow,  if  they  sacrifice  its  liberty  to  a  desire  of  pu 
nishing  those  who  abuse  it :  and,  calmly  asking  themselves  wha 
mighty  harm  a  few  scurrilous  paragraphs  can  do  an  immense  e 
stablishment,  fortified  all  around  with  revenues,  armies,  and  funo 
tionaries — let  them  leave  those  who  malign  our  institutions,  U 
he  answered  by  reasoning,  and  by  appeals  to  the  fact  f- 
ibr  those  who  abuse  the  privileges  of  discussion,  l>y  invading  tlu 
sanctity  of  private  character,  there  are  just  penalties  prej^ared 
which  the  wannest  advocates  of  a  free  press  would  be  the  la^ 
to  wish  diminished,  or  repealed. 

The  argument  in  Moiion  v.  Fcrm,  is  extremely  short,  am 
only  vahuible  on  account  of  the  principle  which  it  illustrate^ 
A  verdict  had  l}een  obtained  of  2000/.  by  the  plaintiff,  who  wal 
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'ij  [formerly  housekeeper  to  the  defendant,  and  had  cohabited  with 
"^Mm  on  promise  of  marriage.     After  Irving  with  her,  he  had  con- 
'^  iCrived  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  married  aiiother  person.     In  con- 
^  [sequence  of  this  treatment  and  disappointment,  the  plahitiff 's 
?ihealth,  as  well  as  peace  of  mind,  had  been  destroyed.     The 
'» jpIaintifF  was  a  widow,  past  the  usual  agfe  of  marriage  ;  the  de- 
'ijfendant  an  old  man  ;^  and-both  parties  remarkably  deficient  in 
^  ipersonal  charms.     The  principle  contended  for  by  Mr  Erskine^ 
in  showing  cause  against  a  rule  obtained  by  Mr  Wallace  for  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  of  excessive  damagx?s,  was,  that  though^ 
in  cases  where  the  claim  is  regulated  by  pecunrary,  or  other  con- 
^^Ijtracts  of  a  certain  definite  nature^  or  founded  on  damages  done 
to  property  in  a  certain  calculable  shape,  the  Court  may  inter- 
fere, if  the  jury  have  gone  very  wide  of  the  mark  ;  yet,  where 
the  compensation  is  for  an  injury  not  definite,  nor  capable  of 
being  accurately  computed,  the  jury  are  the  fit  judges  of  the  a- 
mouut,  provided  the  case  has  been  fairly  and  i\i\ly  before  them, 
iThis  ground  he  maintained  with  success  ;  and  the  rule  was  dis- 
charged. 

We  hasten  to-  the  two  remainhig  speeches  fn  this  volame, 
(passing  over  that  in  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  case  as  well  known ^ 
—those  in  cases  of  adultery.  TlK?y  c«>ntain  somt?  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Mr  Erskine's  ek>quence  5  and  we  trust  we  shall  be 
able  to  lay  a  few  of  the  passages  before  our  readers,  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  particularizing  naraes^  In  the  one^ 
lie  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  and  the  defendant  having  suf- 
fered judgment  to  go  by  default,  this  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Under-sheriff  and  his  jury,  impannelled  to  assess  the 
damages,  in  execution  of  the  writ  of  inquiry.  In  the  other,  he 
Was  counsel  for  the  defendant  at  tlie  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's- 
Bench. 

Perhaps  the  circumstances  in  which  the  first  of  these  speeches-. 
Was  delivered,  are  little  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
majesty  of  English  justice, — which  is  ample  and  full,  while  the 
parties  are  at  issue,  and  tlie  Court  in  which  the  record  i*>,  or 
the  Judge  to  whom  it  is  sent  for  trial,  have  the  wliole  treatment 
of  the  cause, — sinks  into  rather  an  obscure  fonu,  when  the  gene^ 
tvil  statement  of  the  facts  is  no  longer  disputed,  and  the  only 
Remaining  question  between  the  parties  relates  to  the  amount  oF 
Ifhe  compensation  due.  This  point,  frequ^'Htly  the  most  importv 
ant  of  all,  is  left  to  the  ministerial  otKcery  or  his  deputy,  who  ii- 
generally  a  practising  attorney,  assisted  by  a  junior  barrister, 
and  a  common  jury.  The  Court,  thus  constituted,  meets  ii¥ 
any  room  which  may  be  provided  for  the  purpose :-  In  the  pre- 
•eHt  case^  it  assembled  in  the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  in  Palace- 
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Yard.'  The  first  object  of  Mr  Erskine  was,  therefore^  to  cou 
teraet;  the  natural  elfect  of  these  circumstance^,  and  to  raise  tli 
dignity  of  the  place,  and  form  of  procedure,,  bv  all  his  arts 
and  he  judJciously  recurs  to  the  same  to{)ic  in  his  peroratioi 
Alter  describinnj  the  early  intiniacy,  and  long-continued  frienc 
ship  of  tlie  parties,  he  proceeds — 

*  Yet,  dreadful  to  relate,  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  bitterest  evil  of  whic 
the  plaintiff  has  to  complain,  a  criminal  intercourse  for  nearly  fiv 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  connexion,  had  most  probably  tak 
place.     I  will  leave  you  to  consider  what  must  have  been  the  feelina 
of  such  a  husband,  upon  the  fatal  discovery  that  his  wife,  and  sm 
a  wife,  had  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  that  not  merely  depriy 
him  of  her  comfort  and  society,  but  placed  him  in  a  situation  to 
horrible  to  be  described.     If  a  man  without  children  is  suddenly  ci 
off  by  an  adulterer  from  all  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  marriag 
the  discovery  of  his  condition  is  happiness  itself,  when   compared 
with  that  to  which  the  plaintiff  is  reduced.     When   children,   by  a 
woman  lost  for  ever  to  the  husband  by  the  arts  of  the  adulterer^ 
are  begotten  in  the  unsuspected  days  of  virtue  and  happiness,  there 
remains  a  consolation  ;  mixed,  indeed,  with  the  most  painful   reflec-^ 
tions,  yet  a'  consolation  still. — But  what  is  the  plaintiff's  situation  ?— 
lie  does  not  know  at  tvhat  time  this  heavy  calamity  fell   upon  him — • 
he  is  tortured  with  the  most  afflicting  of  all  human  sensations. — • 
"When  he  looks  at  the  children,  whom  he  is  by  law  bound  to  protect 
and  to  provide  for,  and  from  whose   existence  he   ought  to   receive 
the  delightful  return  which  the  union  of  instinct  and  reason  has  pro- 
vided for  the  continuation  of  the  world,  he  knows  not  whether  he  is 
lavishing  his  fondness  and  affection  upon  his  own   children,   or  upon 
the  seed  of  a  villain  sown  in  the  bed  of  his  honour  and  his  delight. — He 
starts  back  with  horror,  when,  instead  of  seeing  his   own  image  re- 
flected from  their  infant  features,  he  thinks  he  sees  the  destroyer 
his  happiness — a  midnight  robber  introduced  into  his  house,   und 
professions  of  friendship  and  brotherhood — a  plunderer,  not  in  th 
repositories  of  his  treasure,  which  may  be  supplied,  or  lived  with 
out, — "  hut  there  where  he  had  garnered  up  his  hopes f — Where  either 
*f  must  live,  or  bear  no  life,  "     p.  176-178. 

We  know  not  how  this  may  pk'ase  some  readers,   such 
tlioscfew  who  thouglit  our  praise  of  the  other  speeches  too  un 
bounded  ;  but  to  us  it  does  appear  the  perfection  of  simple  an 
beautiful  composition.     We  extract  the  following  reflections  oi 
the  law  as  it  regards  this  subject — but  without  pursuing  the  su 
ject  which  they  start ;  as  we  may  have  another  opportunity 
treating  it  at  large. 

*  But  there  are  other  wrongs  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  mone 
"  You  cannot  minister  to  a  mind  diseased :  " 
You  cannot  redress  a  man  who  is  wronged  beyond  the  possibili 
i'cdress  ; — the  law  luis  no  means  of* restoring  to  him  what  he  has  los, 
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K-i*.<*od  himself,  as  he  has  constituted  human  nature,  has  no  means  oJT 
iating  such  an  injury  as  t}ie  one  I  have  brought  before  you.— 
le  the  sensibihties,  affections,  and  feehngs  he  has  given  to  mart 

;iain,  it  is  impossible  to  heal  a  wound  which  strikes  so  deep  into 
I.. c  soul. —  When  you  have  given  to  a  plaintiff,  in  damages,  all  that 
figures  can  number^  it  is  as  nothing  ; — he  goes  away  hanging  down 
his  head  in  sorrow,  accompanied  by  his  wretched  family,  dispirited 
and  dejected.  Nevertheless,  the  law  has  given  a  civil  action  for 
adultery,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  has  given  7iothin<r  else. — The  law 
commands  that  the  injury  shall  be  compensated  (as  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable) IN  MONEY,  because  courts  of  cm/ justice  have  no  other  means 
"of  compensation  than  money  ;  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  and 

•ch  you  upon  your  oaths  are  to  decide,   is  this — Has  the  plaintiff 

lained  an  injury  up  to  the  extent  which  he  has  complained  of  ? 
jWill  twenty  thousand  pounds  place  him  in  the  same  condition  of 
comfort  and  happiness  that  he  enjoyed  before  the  adultery,  and  which 
the  adulterer  has  deprived  him  of  ?  You  know  that  it  will  not. — 
Ask  your  own  hearts  the  question,  and  you  will  receive  the  same 
answer. — I  should  be  glad  to  know,  then,  upon  what  principle,  as  it 
regards  the  private  justice  which  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to,  or  upon 
what  principle,  as  the  example  of  that  justice  affects  the  public  and 
the  remotest  generations  of  mankind,  you  can  reduce  this  demand 
even  in  a  single  farthing.  *  p.  180,  181. 

Having  applied  these  reflexions,  and  brought  them  all  to  bear 
on  his  case,  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  damages  by  their 
assistance,  he  touches  another  string  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and 
we  pray  our  readers  to  mark,  that,  wide  as  he  may  seem  to  be- 
gin  from  the  point  he  aims  at,  and  largely  as' his  fancy  may  ap- 
pear to  roam,  luxuriating  in  the  outskirts  of  his  subject,  not  an 
idea  is  ever  started  by  this  great  advocate,  which  the  matter  in 
issue  could  have  spared,  or  which  he  does  not  bring  round  to 
the  very  object  he  has  immediately  in  view  ;  and  then  we  find, 
that  it  has  been  not  merely  the  most  pleasing  train  of  dtscriptiou 
which  he  has  been  pursuing,  but  the  course  most  directly  con- 
ducive to  the  accompliishment  of  his  purpose. 

*  I  had  occasion,  not  a  great  while  ago,  to  remark  to  a  jury,  that 
the  wholesome  institutions  of  the  civilized  world  came  seasonably  in 
aid  of  the  dispehsations  of  Providence  for  our  well-being  in  the 
world.  If  I  were  to  ask,  what  it  is  that  prevents  the  prevalence  of 
the  crime  of  incest,  by  taking  away  those  otherwise  natural  impulses, 
from  the  promiscuous  gratification  of  which  we  should  become  like 
tlie  beasts  of  the  field,  and  lose  all  the  intellectual  endearments 
which  are  at  once  the  pride  and  the  happiness  of  man  ?  — What  is  it 
Ihat  renders  our  houses  pure,  and  our  families  innocent  ?— It  is  that, 
by  the  wise  institutions  of  all  civilized  nations,  there  is  placed  a  kind 
of  guard  against  the  human  passions,  in  that  sense  of  impropriety  and 
dishonour,  which  the  law  has  raised  up,  and  impressed  with  almost 
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the  force  of  a  second  nature. — This  wise'  and  politic  restraint  beat 
down,  by  the  habits  of  the  mind,  etrerf  a  propensity  to  incestuoui 
commerce,  and  opposes  those  incfiilations,  which  nature,  for  wise 
purposes,  has  implanted  in  our  breasts  at  the  approach  of  the  othei 
sex. — It  holds  the  mi^id  in  cliains  against  the  seductions  of  beauty^^ 
— It  is  a  moral  feeling  in  perpetual  opposition  to  human  infirmity .- 
It  is  like  an  angel  from  heaven  placed  to  guard  us  against  propen< 
sities  which'  are  evil. — It  is  that  warning  voice.  Gentlemen,  whicl 
enables  you  to  embrace  your  daughter,  however  lovely,  without  feel« 
ing  that  you  are  of  a  different  sex. — It  is  that  which  enables  you,  ii 
the  same  manner,  to  live  familiarly  with  your  nearest  female  relations 
tiithout  those  desires  which  are  natural  to  man. 

*  Next  to  the  tie  of  blood  (if  not,  indeed,  before  it),  is  the  sacrec 
and  spontaneous  relation  of  friendship.  The  man  who  comes  und( 
the  roof  of  a  married  friend,  ought  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  th< 
same  moral  restraint :  and,  thank  God,  generally  is  so,  from  the 
operation  of  the  causes  which  I  have  described.  Though  not  insen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  female  beauty^  he  receives  its  impressions  un- 
der a  habitual  reserve,  which  honour  imposes.  Hope  is  the  parent 
of  desire,  and  honour  tells  kim  he  must  not  hopcr — Loose  thoughts 
may  arise,  but  they  are  rebuked  and  dissipated — 

**  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

**  May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

*'  No  spot  or  blame  behind.  " 

•  Gentlemen,  I  trouble  you  with  these  reflexions,  that  you  may 
be  able  properly  to  appreciate  the  guilt  of  the  defendant ;  and  to 
show  you,  that  you  are  not  in  a  case  where  large  allowances  are  to 
be  made  for  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  our  imperfect  natures.  When 
a  man  does  wrong  in  the  heat  of  sudden  passion  — as,  for  instance, 
when,  upon  receiving  an  affront,  he  rushes  into  immediate  violence, 
even  to  the  deprivation  of  life,  the  humanity  of  the  law  classes  his 
offence  amongst  the  lower  degrees  of  homicide  ;  it  su'pposes  the  crime 
to  have  been  committed  before  th«  mind  had  time  to  parley  with  it- 
self.— But  is  the  criminal  act  of  such  a  person,  however  disastrous 
may  be  the  eonsequence,  to  be  compared  with  tliat  of  tlie  defenrJaiit  I 
—Invited  into  the  house  of  a  friend, — received  with  the  open  arms 
of  affection,  as  if  the  same  parents  had  given  them  birth  and  bred 
them  ; — in  this  situation,  this  most  monstrous  and  wicked  defendant 
deliberately  pe^^petrated  his  crime  ;  and,  shocking  to  relate,  not  only 
continued  the  appearances  of  friendsliip,  after  he  had  violated  itf 
most  sacred  obligations,  but  continued  them  as  a  cloak  to  the  bar- 
barous repetitions  of  his  offence — writing  letters  of  regard,  whilst, 
jjerhaps,  he  was  the  father  of  the  last  child,  whom  his  injured  friend 
and  companion  was  embracing  and  cherishing  as  his  own. — What 
protection  can  such  conduct  possibly  receive  from  the  humane  con- 
sideration  of  the  law  for  sudden  and  violent  passions  ?  A  passion  for 
a  woman  is  progressive — it  does  not,  like  anger,  gain  an  uncontrol- 
«?d  ascendancy  in  a  moment;  nor  is  a  modeiyt  matron  to  be  seduced  in 
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lay.     Such  a  crime  cannot,  therefore,  be  committed  under  the  fe- 
jsistlcss  dominion  o^  sudden  infirmity  ;  it  must  be  deliheratelyy  'Oillfullyy 
'and  xmckedhj  committed. — The  defendant  could  not  possibly  have  iu- 
ired  the  guilt  of  this  adultery,  without  often  passing  through  his 
iiid  (for  he  had  the  education  and  principles  of  a  gentleman) — the 
very  topics  I  have  been  insisting  upon  before  you  for  his  condemna- 
tion.— Instead  of  being  suddenly  impelled  towards  mischief,  without 
:  leisure  for  such  reflexions,  he  had  innumerable  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles to  contend  with. — He  could  not  but  hear,  in  the  first  refusals  of 
this  unhappy  lady,   every  thing  to  awaken  conscience,  and  even  to 
jexcite  horror. — In  the  arguments  he  must  have  employed  to  seduce 
}ier  from  her  duty,  he  could  not  but  recollect,  and  wilfully  trample 
\  upon  his  own.     He  was  a  year  engaged  in  the  pursuit — he  resorted 
i  repeatedly  to  his  shameful  purpose,  and  advanced  to  it  at  such  inter- 
vals of  time  and  distance,  as  entitle  me  to  say,  that  he  determined  in 
cold  blood  to  enjoy  a  future  and  momentary  gratification,   at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  principle  of  honour  which  is  held  sacred  amongst  gen- 
tlemen, even  where  no  laws  interpose  their  obligations  or  restraints. ' 
p.  183-186. 

The  jury  gave  7000/.  damages,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the 
defendant's  whole  property. 

The  other  speech  which  we  proceed  to  notice  is  of  the  same 
t  xalted  character.  It  w^as  delivered  in  behalf  of  a  gentleman  of 
iiigh  family,  who  having  been  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  equal 
lank,  was  prevented  from  marrying  her  by  the  interested  views 
of  her  relations,  who  preferred  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  great- 
est houses  in  the  kingdom.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  oner 
the  original  attachment  seems  never  to  have  been  replaced  by 
any  other — it  revived  after  an  interval  of  misery  and  separation 
— and  produced  the  elopement  which  occasioned  the  present 
action.  It  is  quite  impossible,  we  think,  for  human  ingenuity 
and  eloquence  to  have  turned  those  circumstances  to  better  ac- 
count than  Mr  Erskine's  did  in  this  exquisite  speech. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  having  dwelt  on  the  loss  of 
domestic  happiness  occasioned  by  the  seduction,  Mr  Ersklne 
meets  him  here  at  once. 

'  In  order,  therefore,  to  examine  this  matter  (and  I  shall  support 
every  syllable  that  I  utter,  with  the  most  precise  and  uncontrovert- 
ible proofs)  ;  I  will  begin  with  drawing  up  the  curtains  of  this  bles- 
sed marriage-bed,  whose  jo3^s  are  supposed  to  have  been  nipped  in 
the  bud,  by  the  defendant's  adulterous  seduction.  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, is  more  delightful  to  the  human  fimcy,  than  the  posses- 
sion of  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  prime  of  health,  and  youthful 
passion  :  It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  highest  enjoyment  which  God 
in  his  benevolence,  and  for  the  wisest  purposes,  has  bestowed  upon 
his  own  image:  I  reverence,  as  I  ought,  that  mysterious  union  of 
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mind  and  body,  which,  while  it  continues  our  species,  is  the  source 
all  our  affections;  which  builds  up  and  dignifies  the  condition  of  humj 
lite  ;  which  binds  tlie  husbiuid  to  the  wife,  by  ties  inore  indissolubl 
ti>an  laws  can  possibly  create  ;  and  which,  by  ^tlie  reciprocal  endeai 
ments  arising  from  a  mutual  passion,,  a  nuitual  interest,  and  a  mutuj 
honour,  lays  the  foundation  of  that  parental  afiection  which  dies 
the  brutes  ^ith  the  necessities  of  nature,  but  which  reflects  back 
gain  upon  the  human  parents,  the  unspeakable  sympathies  of  thej 
offspring,  and  all  the  sweet,  delightful  relations  of  social  existence.-! 
While  the  curtains,  therefore,  are  yet  closed  upon  this  bridal  scen^ 
your  imaginations  will  naturally  represent  to  you  this  charming  w( 
man,  endeavouring  to  conceal  sensations  which  modesty  forbids  the 
sex,  however  enamoured,,  too  openly  to  reveal ;  wishing,  beyond  ad- 
equate expression,  what  she  must  not  even  attempt  to  express;  and 
seemingly  resisting  what  she  burns  to  enjoy.     Alas,   Gentlemen  I 
you  must  now  prepare  to  see  m  the  room  of  this  a  scene  of  liorror, 
and   of  sorrow  ;  you  must  prepare  to  see  a  noble  lady,  wliose  birth 
surely  required  no  further  illustration  ;  ,who  had  been   courted  to 
marriage  before  she  ever  heard  even  her  husband's  name  ;  and  whose 
affections  were  irretrievably  bestowed  upon,  and  pledged  to  my  ho- 
nourable and  unfortunate  chent ;  you  must  behold  her  given  up  ta 
the  plaintiff  by  the  infatuation  of  parents,  and  stretched  upon  this 
bridal  bed  as  upon  a  rack  ;— torn  from  the  arms  of  a  beloved  aad 
impassioned  youth,  himself  of  noble  birth,  only  to  secure  the  honours- 
of  a  higher  title  ;  a  legal  victim  on  the  altar"  of  heraldry  t  *'  pp.  201^ 
202,  203. 

He  then  goes  into  the  partfciilar  facts  which  arc  to  support 
ibis  descrii:>tion,  and  works  tlicm  up  to  a  purpose  bold  indeed — 
but  not  rash  f — lie  contrives  to  make  the  |.)artics  change  places, 
and  represents  the  seducer  as  the  injured  person. 

*"  To'  alJ  this  it  will  be  said  by  the  plaintiff'^s  counsel  (as  it  has  in- 
deed been  hinted  already),  that  disgust  and  alienation  from  her  hus- 
band-could Wit  but  l>e  expected  ;  but  that  it  arose  from  her  affection 
for  Mr  B. — Be  it  sq^  g.entleraenw — I  readily  admit,  that  if  Mr  B.'s 
acquaintance  with  tlie  lady  had  commenced  .subsequent  to  the  mar- 
riage,  thtd  argument  woidd  he  irresistible,  and  the  criminal  conclusioi^ 
against  him  unanswerable  :  But  has  Mr  II.  a  right  to  instruct  his 
counsel  to  charge  my  honourable  client  with  seduction  when  he  h'nn- 
S'H/was  the  seducer  ?  My  learned  friend  deprecates  the  power  of 
what  he  terms  my  pathetic  eloquence :  Alas,  gentlemen  !  if  I  pos- 
sessed it,  the  occasion  forbids  its  exertion,  because,  Mr  B.  has  only 
to  defend  himself,  and  cannot  demand  damages  from  Mr  II.  for  de- 
priving him  of  what  was  h's  by  a  title  superior  to  any  law  which  man 
has  a  moral  right  to  make.  Mr  H.  was  never  married.  God  and 
nature  forbid  the  banns  of  such  a  marriage. — If,  therefore,  Mr  B. 
this  day  could  have,  by  me,  addressed  to  you  his  wrongs  in  the  cha- 
yact^r  of  a  plaintiff  demanding  reparation,  what  damages  might  I  not 

have 
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have  askcf^  for  him — and,  without  the  aid  of  this  imputed  eloquericd, 
what  daniofffs  might  I  not  have  expected  ? 

I     *  I  would  have  brought  before  you  a  noWe  youth,  who  had  fixed 

b's  affections  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex,  and  who  en- 

ed  hers  in  return. — I  woula  have  shown  you  their  suitable  cx)ndi- 

;> ; — I  would  have  painted  Uie  expectation  of  an  honourable  union, 

'\  would  have  concluded  by  showing  her  to  you  in  the  arms  of  an- 

oriier,  by  the  legal  prostitution  of  parental  choice  in  the  teeth  of  af- 

tt  ction  :  w:ith  child  by  a  rival,  and  only  reclriimed  at  last,   after  so 

cruel  and  so  afflicting  a  divorce,  with  her  fresiiest  charms  despoiled, 

and  her  very  morals  in  a  manner  impeached,  by  assenting  the  purity 

and  virtue  of  her  original  and. spotless  choice. — Go&d  God  !  imagine 

jmy  client  to  be  plaintiff,  and  what  damages  are  you  not  prepared 

jto  give  him  ?  and  yet  he  is  here  as  befenoant,   and  damages  are 

demanded  against  him. — Oh,,  o.ion&fcwous  conclusion  ! '  p.  204*,  205. 

After  this,  he  says  he^considers  his  .olieiit  its  periectly  «afe  iti 
the  hands  of  the  jury  j  and  may  spare  a  moment  to  rendeivhis 
2ause  beneficial  to  the  puUic.  It  might  be  supposed  that  he  is 
[\\  reality  going  to  lecture  upon  some  general  topics  arising  out 
sf  the  cause  ;  not  for  the  sakevaf  I'eitlly  iitlifying  his  audience, 
but  for  relieving  their  attention,  imd  disjdaying  Rhetoric. —  Na 
such  thing — these  are  arts  of  leswr  rhetoricians. — He  enlarges  on 
juch  points  indeed,  and  porsuadeshis  hearers  tliatheis  instructing 
;hem,  and  stepping  aside. for  their  improvement ;  but  alter  thus 
yetting  the  more  complete  and  unsuspecting  possessitm  of  them, 
le  speedily,  but  not  abruptly.,  turns  .all  he  has  beeii  saying  to  the 
iccount  of  liis  cause,  by  a  transition^pcTiectly  natural,  and  indieat- 
ng  the  purpose  for  which  the  supposed  digression  was  indulged  in. 
*  It  involves  in  it  an  awful, lesson,;  jLind  more  instructive  lessons  are 
aught  in  courts  of  justice  than  the  church  is  able  to  inculcate. — 
yiorals  come  in  the  cold  abstract  from  puJpits  ;  but  men  smart 
mder  them  practically  when  we  lawyers  arxi  the  preachers.  Let 
he  aristocracy  .of  England,  which  trembles  so  much  for  itself,  take 
leed  to  its  own  security :  let  the  nobler  of- England,  if  they  mean 
0  presei^ve  that  preeminence  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  nmst 
txist  in  every  social  comm'miity,  take  care  to  support  it  by  aim- 
ag  at  that  whith  is  creative,  and  alone  creative,  of  real  superiority, 
nstead  of  matching  themselves 'to  Supply  wealth,   to  be  again  idly 

Euandered  in  debauching  excesses,  or  to  round  the  quarters  of  a  fa- 
ily  shield  ;  inst-jad  of  continuing  their  names  and  honours   in  cold 
nd  alienated  embraces,  amidst  the  enervating  rounds  of  sliallow  dis- 
ipation,  let  them  live  as  their  fathers  of  old  lived  before  them  ; — ■ 
gt  them  marry  as  affection  and  prudence  lead  the  way  ;  and  in  the 
iftrdours  of  mutual  love,  and  in  tlie  simplicities  of  rural  life,  let  them 
ll^y  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  race  of  men,  firm  in  their  bodies, 
*  nd  moral  from  early  habits  ;  and.  instead  of  wasting  tiieir  fortunes 
i)i\  their  strength  in  the  tasteless  circles  of  debauchery,  let  them 

liiiht 
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light  up  tlieir  magnificent  and  hospitable  halls  to  the  gentry  and  pe 
santry  of  the  country,  extending  the  consolations  of  wealth  and 
fluence  to  the  poor. — Let  them  but  do  this, — and  instead  of  tho 
dangerous  and  distracted  divisions  between  the  different  ranks  of  lii 
and  those  jealousies  of  the  multitude  so  often  blindly  painted  as  I 
with  destruction  ;  we  should  see  our  country  as  one  large  and  h 
monious  family, — which  can  never  be  accomplished  amidst  vice  at 
corruption,  by  wars  or  treaties,  by  informations  ex  officio  for  libels, 
by  any  of  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  state  : — would  to  God  th 
system  had  been  followed  in  the  instance  before  us ! — Surely  the 
ble  house  of  F.  needed  no  further  illustration ;  nor  the  still  nobl 
house  of  H., — with  blood  enough  to  have  inoculated  half  the  kin 
dom. '  p.  205-207. 

The  speech  conclutles  with  such  a  representation  of  the  defen 
er*s  circumstances  as  might  conduce  to  the  same  end — the  din: 
nution  of  damages.  Whether  he  was  successful  or  not,  the  read- 
er may  judge,  when  he  learns,  that  only  500/.  w^ere  given  ;^ 
barely  enough  to  cover  an  apphcation  for  a  divorce  bill. 

We  shall  now  close  this  article,  which  we  trust  will  not  \k 
thought  tedious,  however  extended  in  length,  by  such  as  have 
read  the  extracts,  which  give  it  the  whole  value  it  possesses. 
It  is  too  late  to  indulge  in  general  reflexions  upon  a  professional 
career,  about  which  the  v/orld  lias  long  since  made  up  its  mini 
Nothing  now  remains  but  to  admire  its  lustre,  and  to  lamettt 
that  it  has  been  terminated,— not  indeed  by  events  which  todt 
Mr  Erskine  from  a  new  sphere,  to  which  the  habits  of  his  {)r^ 
•vious  life  were  little  adapted,  and  in  which  he  could  have  ex] 
rienced  no  great  comfort,  however  necessary  for  his  fame  and 
the  honour  of  the  profession  his  elevation  to  it  might  have  b( 
Nor  yet  do  we  mourn  because  the  prospect  of  his  return  to  tl 
same  sphere  has  been  overcast.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to 
press  a  sincere,  though  unavailing  regret,  that  the  strange  anl 
humiliating  events  which  have  recently  inflicted  such  injuries  on 
the  country,  should  have  deprived  it  of  the  services  v/hich  Lord 
Erskine  might  still  render,  in  returning  to  the  courts  of  comrnoE 
law,  and  filling  a  high  magisterial  station  in  those  scenes  whei' 
Jiis  life  was  spent. 

In  concluding  these  reflexions,  we  cannot  avoid  recurring  to 
the  topic  with  wliich  our  former  article  on  the  same  subject  w( 
wound  up.     To  hold  up  Lord  Erskine's  skill  and  eloquence 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  for  their  models,  mi( 
be  in  most  instances  unavailing.     But  every  one,  however  sl( 
Uerly  gifted,   may  follow  him  close  in  the  path  of  jmre  hoii< 
and  unsullied  integrity; — above  all— of  high  and  unbending  ij 
ilependence, — incapable  of  bein^  seduced  or  awed,  either  by  t| 
^'  '  politic 
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)olitical  or  judicial  influence  of  tlie  times.  Had  he  not  beea 
he  first  in  this  path — had  his  powers  been  exerted  in  obse- 
quiousness to  the  government,  or  in  time-serving  or  timid  sub- 
nission  to  the  courts  of  justice,  "itj^,  at  least,  should  not  have 
tept  aside  to  attempt  the  task  of  praising  his  eloquence.  He 
night  have  spoken  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  if  his  cause  had 
lot  been  that  of  the  people — and  conducted  with  dauntless  rc- 
istance  to  power — unceasing  enmity  to  every  kind  of  oppression, 
T(y  whomsoever  ^ittcmptcd.  Covered  over  with  honours  (as  they 
lire  called) — satiated  with  wealth — ^bepraised  in  every  court  and 
'issembly  within  the  realm — one  thing  he  would  still  have  found 
i)eyond  the  reach  either  of  his  talents  or  his  power : — the  hum- 
)le,  but  honest,  and  therefore  not  worthless,  tribute  of  praise 
vhich  we  liave  nriven,  not  to  the  orator,  but  to  the  friend  of  the 
)eopIe. 


Vrt.  V.  Select  Letter's  of  Tippoo  Sultan  ;  arranged  and  trans- 
lated by  Colonel  William  Kirkpatrick.  With  Notes  and 
Observations,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  several  original 
Documents  never  before  published.     4 to.     London.     18il. 

T^HE  letters  of  a  real  sultan  may  fairly  be  reckoned  among  the 
•*■  cunosities  of  literature  ;  and  will  be  eagerly  glanced  at,  in  a 
•-eview,  by^nany  who  would  have  shrunk  from  the  perusal  of  the 
)riginal  quarto".  Witty  letters  from  witty  ladies,  affected  let- 
ers  from  affected  ones,  trifling  letters  from  great  authors,  and 
lull  letters  from  learned  divines,  the  public  have  long  possessed. 
The  writer  of  the  epistles  before  us,  however,  never  heard  of 
\\xc\\  persons  as  M.  de  Bussi  llabutin,  or  Madame  de  Scvigne. 
le  was  not  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the  best  company  in  Sri- 
ungapatan  at  his  suppers,  and  retailing  their  bon-mots  in  his 
ibrrespondence ;  and  had  quite  as  little  taste  for  sentimental 
foetry,  and  fine  descriptions. 

Tipu  Sultan,  in  short,  from  the  time  of  his  ascending  the 
hrone,  had  two  great  objects  in  view ;  tlie  aggrandisement  of 
ris  dominions,  and  the  extension  of  the  Maliomedan  faith.  As 
ach  of  these  materially  promoted  the  success  of  the  other,  it 
s  not  easy  to  say  which  was  nearest  his  hearts     He  was  very 

bitioiis,  and  very  fanatical.  The  end,  in  his  o})inion,  com- 
ietely  sanctified  the  means  ;  and  the  shortest  road  was  always 
fee  best.  Off  with  such  a  one's  head — the  ears  of  another — 
nd  the  nose  of  a  third,— is  the  laconic  and  original  style  of 
his  orientiil  letter-writer.  The  sultans  of  the  French  talcs  are 
jood  sort  of  credulous  people,  with  a  .slight  predilection  for  cut- 
ting 
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ting  oiF  people's  jieads,  and  for  listening  to  tiresome  storit 
The  sultan  of  Mysore  was  distinguislied  only  by  the  first  pi 
pens' ty. 

*  It  is  already  generally  known, '   says  the  learned  edit( 

*  that  upon  the  reduction  of  Srirungapatan,   in  the  year  179i 
'  all  the  public  records  of  the  government  of  Mysore  passed 

*  to  the  possession  of  the  captors.     It  is  also,   however,  but  t( 

*  certain,  that  many  of  these  precious  docuinents  were  accidei 

*  tally  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,   in  the  confusion  and  d^ 
'  order  which  unavoidably  ensued  upon  the  assault  of  the  foi 

*  It  is  owing  to  the  active  care  and  intelligent  research  of  Lie| 

*  tenant  Colonel   Ogg,  of  the  East  India   Compnny's  Madi 

*  Establishment,  that  several  of  the  most  important  of  the  M( 

*  sur  papers,  now  remaining,  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  j' 

*  and,  among  the  rest,   the  very  register  of  public  letters,  from 

*  which  the  correspondence  contained  in  the  present  volume 

*  has  been  extracted. '  This  register  we  find,  however,  is  only 
a  fragment,  comprehending  the  Sultan's  correspondence  from 
February  1785,  to  November  1793  ;  and  of  this  period  the  por- 
tion from  which  General  Kirkpatrick  has  extracted  the  letters 
now  before  the  public,  only  extends  to  February  1787, 

The  accomplished  orientalist  who  has  amused  the  intervals  of 
a  tedious  iilhess,  by  selecting  and  translating  these  letters,  was 
guided  by  the  following  views.     *  In  making  the  present  selec- 

*  tioii  from  about  a  thousand  letters,  I  have  confined  myself, 

*  almost  entirely,  to  such  as  either  appeared  to  exhibit  the  Sul- 

*  tan  in  some  new  light ;  to  unfold  some  of  his  political,  finan- 

*  cial,  or  commercial  views  ;  or  to  elucidate  some  historical  fact. 

*  My  principal  object,  in  this  work,  being  to  present  as  strik- 

*  ing  a  likeness  of  Tipu,  as  the  iiature  of  my  materials,  and  the 

*  extent  of  my  ability  to  employ  them  advantageously,  would 

*  admit,   I  thought  it  essential  to  this  end,   to  lender  his  senti- 

*  ments,   on  all  occasions,   as  closely  as  the  different  idioms  of 

*  the  two  languages  would  allow,  without  involving  the  sense  in 

*  diffi  culty  or  obs  c  u  ri  ty . ' 

The  object  being  to  exhibit  the  Sultan's  character  as  it  is  de- 
Imeated  in  his  correspondence,  more  than  usual  importance  at- 
taches to  the  choice  of  corresponding  expressions.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  translator's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Persic  lan- 
guage, hisiong  experience  of  IncHan  Courts,  and  his  extensive 
reading  in  every  branch  of  Asiatic  literature,  have  proved  high- 
ly serviceable.  In  the  passages  where  General  Kirkpatrick  has 
accidentally  quoted  the  original  phrase,  we  have  uniformly  ad- 
mired the  singular  felicity  with  which  he  has  clothed  the  ideas 
cif  the  Sultan  in  English  expressions. 
''-'■■■'  .  .  •  *  Tipu 
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'  Tipu  Sultan,  Indeed, '  he  observes,  *  rarely  took  up  his  pen, 
without  its  laying  open  some  recess  or  other  of  his  various  and  irre- 
nlar  mind.  He  seldom  issues  an  order  that  does  not  bespeak, 
Either  the  general  tone  of  his  nature,  or  the  particular  impulse  of  the 
moment.  He  seems  to  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  avowing,  in  the 
course  of  the  letters  which  follow,  the  most  flagitious  sentiments  ; 
and  .this  may  be  accounted  for  on  one  or  other,  or  on  both,  of  these 
j>rinciples.  The  letters  being,  in  the  first  place,  addressed,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  persons  in  absolute  dependence  on  him,  he  consequent- 
ly would  be  wholly  free  fr6m  that  sort  of  reserve  which  arises  from 
the  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  or  reproach  of  the  world.  He  knew 
his  will  to  be  a  law,  the  propriety  of  which,  as  it  might  concern  o- 
thers,  would  never  be  canvassed  or  doubted  by  any  of  his  slaves.  In 
the  next  place,  he  probably  measured  the  sentiments  in  question  by 
i  different  estimate  from  that  with  which  we  estimate  them.  Thus, 
le  various  murders  and  acts  of  treachery  which  we  see  him  direct- 
iP-g  to  be  carried  into  execution,  were  not  criminal,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, just,  and  even  meritorious,  in  his  eyes.  They  might,  and  most 
likely  did,  in  a  great  degree  proceed  Irom  a  disposition  naturally 
cruel  and  sanguinary ;  but,  perhaps,  an  intolerant  religious  zeal  and 
bigotry  were  not  less  active  motives  to  them.  The  Koran  taught 
him,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  faith  with  infidels,  or  the  ene- 
mies of  the  true  religion,  in  which  class  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
persuade  himself  that  it  was  right  to  include  all  who  opposed,  or  re- 
fused to  cooperate  in,  his  views,  for  the  extension  of  that  religion  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  Hence  it  was,  that 
our  mussulman  allies  and  subjects  were  scarcely  less  obnoxious  to  his 
hatred  and  vengeance  than  ourselves.  With  regard  to  the  secret 
nuirder  of  his  English  prisoners,  his  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Curgas 
nnd  Nairs,  and  his  forcible  conversion  of  so  many  thousands  of  the 
two  latter  tribes  to  the  Mohamedan  faith,  he  probably  thought  such 
<^normities  no  less  warranted,  both  by  the  example  and  precepts  of 
;ie  founder  of  his  religion,  than  the  infraction  of  oaths  and  engage- 
ments in  his  transactions  with  unbelievers.' 

The  aggregate  of  personal  qualities,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  "  character, "  is  the  result  of  dispositions  implanted 
by  nature,  modified  by  accidental  impressions  in  childhood,  by 
education  in  early  youth,  by  profeseion,  rank  and  fortune  in 
manhood,  as  well  as  by  the  state  of  society  and  foriii  of  govern- 
ment. In  all  situations,  these  external  or  secondary  causes  pro- 
Huce  so  great  an  effect,  that  whatever  may  be  the  original  dispo-' 
ition  of  individuals,  our  experience  leads  us  toexpect  similar  con- 
thict  in  similar  circumstances,  and  to  rely  more  on  the  uniform 
effect  of  the  latter,  than  on  any  peculiarity  derived  from  na- 
ture. When  we  see  Richard  Cromwell  spontaneously  descend 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  our  astonishment  is  natu- 
ally  excited,  because  our  experience  did  net  lead  us  to  expect 

such 
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sucli  conduct,  in  such  circumstances.  But,  had  he  wished  to 
preserve  the  authority,  it  is  quite  evident  ihat  he  must  also  have 
adopted  the  policy  and  the  artifices  of  his  father ;  and  that  the 
only  apparent  difference  in  their  public  character,  vi^ould  have 
resulted  from  the  inferior  degree  of  ability  he  would  probably 
have  displayed  in  prosecuting  the  same  plans. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  no  circumstance  operates? 
more  powerfully  in  the  formation  of  character  than  despotic 
power,  and  that  the  minds  of  all  those  who  possess  it  will  in 
general  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  influenced  by  the 
same  trains  of  thinking.  It  would  be  wonderful,  if  the  flattery 
of  courtiers  failed  to  inspire  them  with  a  high  sense  of  their 
own  merit ;  if  obseqiousness  to  their  caprices  did  not  produce 
an  universal  contempt  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  an  opinion 
that  their  wishes  ought  to  be  gratified  at  whatever  expense; 
and  if  their  solitary  grandeur  did  not  render  them  callous  to 
tlie  misery  of  beings,  whom  they  hardly  deign  to  consider  as 
participating  of  one  common  nature.  Such,  certainly,  appears 
to  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which 
Eastern  sovereigns  are  placed;  and,  in  reviewing  the  history 
of  Asiatic  states,  there  is  more  reason  to  wonder  at  the  frequent 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  than  at  the  number  of  instan- 
ces in  which  it  is  exemplified.  Tipu  Sultan  did  not  figure  as 
an  exception ;  but  his  character  was  modified  by  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  peculiar  nature. 

Although  Tipu  had  long  been  recognised  as  successor  to  his. 
father,  and  ascended  the  throne  without  opposition,  it  was  still 
the  throne  of  an  usurper.  For  the  maintenance  of  his  autho- 
rity, it  was  necessary  to  support  a  greater  military  establish- 
ment than  the  revenues  of  the  country  could  afibrd ;  and  the 
expedient  which  naturally  presented  itself  was  an  extension  of 
territory.  Of  his  actual  possessions,  too,  much  had  been  wrested 
firom  the  dominion  of  neighbouring  states,  who  were  naturally 
eager  to  seize  on  the  first  opportunity  of  regaining  what  they 
had  lost.  Of  these  states,  ahnost  all  professed  a  religion  different 
from  his  own;  and  this  was  also  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
j^is  subjects.  It  was  therefore  almost  entirely  on  the  zeal  and 
attachment  of  his  Moslem  adherents  that  he  depended,  not  only 
for  success  but  for  security ;  and  to  secure  their  exertions,  the 
most  effectual  method  was  to  blend  religion  with  politics. 
Hence,  all  his  wars  became  crusades.  The  extension  of  the 
faith  became,  of  course,  the  motive  and  the  apology  for  un^ 
principled  aggression.  And  really,  if  we  consider  tl}is  pictext 
of  tlie  Sultan,  with  a  reference  to  others  made  use  of  by  kings 
aud  CEope^'ci's  nearer  home,  wc  do  not  see  that  it  loses  much 
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by  the  comparison.  Would  it  have  been  better  If  he  had  pre- 
tended that  the  distracted  state  of  a  neighbouring  country  had 
imperiously  prescribed  it  to  him  as  a  duty  to  humanity,  to  put 
a  stop  to  intestine  commotion,  by  taking  military  por^session  ? 
8hould  we  have  thought  more  favourably  of  him,  if  he  had 
announced  that  Nature  had  marked  out  the  limits  of  empires 
by  distinct  boundaries,  the  courses  of  deep  rivers,  and  the 
ridges  of  lofty  mountains  ;  and  that  in  extending  his  authority 
over  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Godaveri,  which  was  un- 
questionably the  particular  river  Nature  intended,  he  was  only 
the  instrument  of  fulfilling  the  divine  intentions  ?  Would  it 
even  have  been  much  better,  if  he  had  given  out  that  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Peshwa  having  been  unduly  weakened  by  the 
insubordination  of  his  feudatory  chiefs,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  place  matters  on  their  former  footing,  by  establishing  a 
vigorous  government  in  tlie  person  of  liis  own  brother? — though 
the  case,  to  be  sure,  xvoidd  have  been  different,  if,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  Mahrattas  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  on  the 
defenceless  country  of  the  Nizam,  and  thereby  increasing  their 
power,  already  too  formidable,  he  had  only  stepped  in,  not- 
withstanding his  unalterable  affection  for  his  august  and  ve- 
nerable ally,  to  avert  the  blow,  by  seizing  on  as  much  of  it  as 
he  could  for  himself. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Tipu  was 
not  altogether  successful  in  imparting  a  tinge  of  plausibility  to 
his  ambitious  projects.  Yet,  his  objects  were  precisely  the  same 
with  those  of  many  mighty  monarchs  and  illustrious  statesmen, 
his  contemporaries  ;  and  tlioxigh  he  was  probably  somewhat 
Jess  scru}nilous  as  to  means,  we  rather  think,  that,  in  the  hands 
of  a  judicious  statesman  of  the  modern  school,  the  substance 
of  his  measures  might  have  assumed  a  less  revolting  appear- 
ance. Let  us  try  whether  the  Sultan's  homely  style  may  not  be 
translated  into  very  courtly  and  fashionable  language. 
■  Camreddin  Kljiin,  one  of  Tipu's  generals,  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  a  Ibrtress,  subject  to  the  Mahrattas.  The  follow- 
ing are  his  master's  instructions.     *  Agreeably  to  our  former 

*  directions,  let  a  capitulation  be  granted  to  the  besieged,  al- 

*  lowing  them  to  depart  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements. 

*  Cali  Pandit,  with  his  family  and  kindred,  and  the  principal 

*  bankers,  must  also  be  induced,  by  engagements,  to  descend 

*  from  the  fort  5  upon  doing  XQhich,  they  are  to  he  -placed,  under 
f  a  guard,  and  ten  lacs  of  pagodas  to  be  demanded,  of  them,  for 

*  the  ravages  committed  in  our  territories.  If  the lj  pay  this. 
*^  sum,  it  will  be  'well.    Othenmse  iheij  must  be  kept  i?t  con/inement, 

,^  In  shcrtj  you  are,  hi  fncsse,  to  got  the  aforesaid  Pandit,  tu- 
'  •  '  iiether 
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*  gether  witli  bis  kindred,  and  the  bankers,  out  of  the  fort, 

*  and  then  to  secure  their  perso?is. '  The  intentions  oi*  Tipii 
\vould  have  been  equally  well  understood,  if  the  Minister  for 
the  iv'ar  department  had  expressed  himself  tlnis  to  M.  le  Ge- 
jieral.     '  I  have  his   Majesty's  commands  to  hiform  you,  that 

*  in  or<ler  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the  cfthsion  of  human  bloody 
'*  and  for  the  «ake  of  sufferhig  humanity,  you  are  liereby  au- 

*  thorised  to  grant  to  the  garrison  of  Niigun a  whatever  terms 
•^  are  rjost  likely  to  induce  them  to  an  inunediate  surrender  of 

*  that  tortress.     These  terms,   M.  le  General,  you   will  doubt- 

*  less  observe  with  that  rigid  punctuality  which  has  always  dis- 

*  tinguished  the  Sovereign  ^vhom  v/e  have  the  hcmour  and  hap-r 
"*  piness  to  serve.     Besidt^  the  commandant,  Ciili  Pandit,  there 

*  are  a  number  of  opulent  bankers  in  the  fort,  whose  property 

*  and  persons  might  be  exposed  to  much  risk  m  the  present 

*  unsettled  state  of  that  country.     His  Majesty  ex})ects,,  there- 

*  fore,   that  you  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  safety  of 

*  these  interesting  individuals  ;  that  you  will  appoint  a  guard 

*  of  honour  to  attend  their  persons,  and  adopt  every  precau- 
"*  tion  for  tlieir  <>ntire  security.  As  a  mark  of  his  gracious  in- 
•*  dulgMice,  his  Majesty  is  willing  to  reduce  to  ten   lacs  of  pa* 

*  gocias  the  damages  sutjtaincd  by  his  territories,  wliich,  at  their 

*  perfect  convenience,  they  will  no  doubt  cheerfully  reiiiihurse 
f  before  their -departure. ' 

Again,  in  the  year  1785,  ^e  city  of  Puna  had  been  throwa 
into  disorder  by  disputes  between  the  Hindu  and  Moliamedau 
Inhabitants,  originating  apparently  in  some  female  intrigue.- 
T'ipu's  ambassadors  appear  successfully  to  have  executed  their 
iiifkience  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  Mahratta  capital  ;• 
R  conduct  vvliich  procured  Ibr  them  tlie  following  very  gracious 
letter  from  their  master. 

*  To  Nur  Mohamed  Khan  and  Mohamed  Ghias,  dated  from  Ban- 
galor,  5th  Wasm,  or  14rth  September, 

*  We  have,  of  late,  repeatedly  heard,  that  Row  Rasta*  (a  Mahrat- 
ta  chief  in  Tipu's  interest)  *  having  sent  for  you,  you  declined  wait-, 
ing  upon  him,  on  account  of  a.  dispute  that  had  arisen  respecting  a- 
woman  belonging  to  some  musulman  ;  returning  for  answer  to  hia 
message,  that  if  tbey  would  let  the  woman  in  ij[uestion  go,  you  would 
iittend  him.     This  account  has   occasioned  us  the  utmost  surprise 
^nd  astonishment.     This  is  a  dpmestic  disturbance  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  own  country.     Where  was  the  necessity  of  your  in-  ' 
terfering  in  this  matter,  or  of  refusing  to  wait  Upon  Row  Rr.^ta,  when  ' 
he  sent  for  you  ?  thereby  throwing  our  affairs  into   confusion.     It' 
seems  to  us  that  great  years  and  old  lieads  must  have  produced  this 
change  in  your  conduct,  and  rendered  you  thiis  unmindful  of  your* 
lives  and  honour.     It  would  have  been  most  consonant  to  the  stajte-*' 
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of  the  times,  and  to  the  regkard  you  owed  to  our  interests,  if,  coml^ 
dc.ruig  their  dissensions  as  benpficinl  to  Islaw,  you  had  sccretlij  cncou-- 
raged  the  rnustdinans  in  their  proceedings,  whilst,  to  all  appearance^ 
you  were  unconcerned  spectators  ;  instead  of  interponing  with  such 
an  extraordinary  recommendation  as  you  did  ;  and  which  was,  in- 
deed, altogether  unworth}^  of  your  understandings.  When  the  Na- 
zarenes  (the  EngU:-li)  seized  upon  hundreds  of  nmsuhnan  women, 
where  was  the  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Islam  ism,  which  you  are  now 
so  desirous  of  manifesting  there  ?  For  iXm  future,  it  will  be  proper 
tliat  you  should  never  take  any  share  in  their  domestic  concerns,, 
but  attend  exclusively  to  whatever  may  promote  the  success  of  our 
aftairs.  Let  the  Jirc  of  discord,  therefore,  he  again  kindled  amongst 
them,,  to  the  end  that  they  may,  in  this  manner,  waste  their  strength 
upon  each  other.  ' 

This  letter  seems  to  demonstrate,  that  the  Strltan^s  fana- 
ticism was  very  much  under  the  direction  of  his  policy..  A 
more  skilful  writer  might  have  conveyed  tlie  same  instructions^ 
in  the  language  of  European  diplomacy,  in  a  more  agreeable 
form.  , 

*  I  have  his  Majesty's  commands  to  signify  to  your  Excellency 
the  concern  which  he  has  experienced  at  the  measure  you  have  re- 
cently adopted.  In  doing  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  it  was  ac- 
tuated, he  conceives  it  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  his  cro^^n, 
to  suffer  it  to  pass  without  animadversion.  If  any  one  principle  ia 
more  incontestably  dimonstrated  than  another,  by  the  uniform  tenor 
of  his  Majesty's  govei-nment,  it  is  his  unalterable  resolution  never  to 
interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  neighbouring  and  friendly  states* 
Your  Excellency  will  appreciate  the  strictness  with  which  his  Majesty 
has  determined  to  adhere  to  this  principle,  wlien  you  shall  learn, 
that  even  to  preserve  the  unsullied  purity  of  the  daughters  of  Islam, 
will  not,  in  his  eyes,  justify  a  deviation  from  it.  Your  Excellency 
will  therefore  adopt  every  practicable  measure  to  restore  affairs  to 
the  precise  posture  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  your  mifortu- 
nate  interference.  In  carrying  into  execution  a  measure  so  indis- 
pensable for  the  gloiy  of  our  Sovereign,  you  will  inform  the  musul- 
mans  of  the  interest  his  Majesty  takes  in  their  concerns,  and  the 
shock  his  sensibility  has  experienced  at  the  insults  they  have  thus 
wantonly  been  exposed  to.  Your  Excell-ency  may  also  think  it  expe- 
dient to  hint  to  them,  that  the  station  of  the  tenth  military  division  is 
within  fifteen  days  march  of  Puna.  * 

\Ve  have  already  stated,  that  of  the  acts  and  expressions  sup- 
posed to  arise  I'rom  the  personal  character  of  the  iSultan,  many, 
tp-e  think,  may  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  circmiistanccs  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed.  To  a  man  whose  caprice  is  a  law  to 
thousands,  it  is  a  very  natural,  if  not  a  logical  conclusion,  that 
he  is  as  much  their  superior  in  wisdom  as  in  authority.  Tipu, 
consequently,  was  skilled  in  all  sciences.  His  knowledge  of  me- 
dicine is  proved  by  his  condescending  to  prescribe  for  his  ofii- 
*  ccrs 
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ccrs  when  indisposed  ; — and  it  would  be  a  very  pretty  question 
to  determine,  whether  it  required  most  courage  to  swallow  or 
to  neglect  the  royal  recipe.  The  following  contains  important 
instructions  to  physicians  in  a  very  alarming  case. 

*  It  has  been  reported  to  us,  that  the  Mutusuddy  of  the  Jaish, 
Crishna  Row  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  :  We  therefore  write  to 
desire  that  you  will  give  the  aforesaid  I\Iutusuddy  in  particular  charge 
to  the  physician  Mohamed  Beg,  who  must  adminiser  to  him  the  pro- 
per medicines  in  such  cases,  and  restore  him  to  health,  lie  must  also 
be  told  not  to  let  the  discharge  from  the  wound  stop,  but  to  keep  it 
•pen  for  six  months. ' 

The  following  contains  still  more  particular  directions. 

*  Your  letter  of  the  14th  Behari  was  received  this  day  ;  and  has 
informed  us  of  Dowlet  Khan's  being  ill  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder  : 
We  have,  in  consequence  sent  by  the  post  an  emetic  to  be  taken  the 
first  day,  together  with  other  proper  medicines  for  the  seven  subse- 
quent days.     These  are  all  separately  made  up  in  cloth,  and  sealed. 

'  Tlie  way  of  taking  an  emetic  is  this, '  &c.  *  The  following 
morning  a  dose  of  the  other  medicine  is  to  be  taken  in  eight  tolahs 
of  syrup  of  abshakh  and  radish  leaves.  This  course  is  to  be  pursued 
for  §even  days,  during  which  the  patient  need  not  abstain  from  acids, 
but  must  avoid  eating  black  and-  red  pepper,  and  other  heating  and 
flatulent  things.  The  diet  should  be  curry  of  radishes  with  boiled 
rice;  and  his  drink  an  infusion  of  musk  melon  seeds,  cucumber  seeds, 
and  dog-thorn,  of  each  half  a  tolah  weight. ' 

To  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  justice  of 
the  Sultan's  pretensions  to  universal  science,  we  subjoin  his  ob- 
servations on  that  most  important  instrument,  the  barometer. 

*  The  barometer  which  you  sent  us  in  charge'  of  your  Harcara,  is 
in  all  respects  very  complete,  excerpting  in  the  article  of  the  quick- 
silver, which,  owin<r  to  its  oldncss,  does  not  move  up  and  down.  It 
is  therefore  returned  to  you  ;  and  you  must  send  another  good  one 
in  its  stead,  that  has  been  made  in  the  present  year,  * 

To  the  cdects  of  despotic  authority  on  the  mind,  we  are  also 
inchned  to  attribute  his  extreme  severity,  on  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  any  of  his  regulations,  however  trivial,  or  however 
justifiable  ;  and  his  aversion,  on  all  occasions,  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestions of  others. 

*  You  suggest, '  says  Tipu  to  one  of  his  commercial  agents,  who 
Iiad  at  the  same  time  disclosed  the  failure  of  a  favourite  plan  of  the 
Sultan,  *  the  establishment  of  banking-houses  on  the  part  of  govern- 
juent,  and  the  appointment  of  a  banker  with  a  salary  to  superintend 
tiiem.  You  also  propose,  with  our  permission,  to  open  warehouses 
for  the  sale  of  clotlis  at  Bangalor,  Ousestra,  and  other  places.  It  is 
comprehended.  There  is  no  regulation  issued  by  us,  that  does  not  cost 
us,  in  the  framing  of  it y  thedeliberaiionofjive  hundred  years.  This 
being  the  case,  do  you  perform  exactly  what  we  order;  neither  exceed- 
ing our  directions,  nor  sugi^esting  aiiy  thing  further  from  vourself.  ' 

S      '  '      TJw 
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The  letter  we  have  just  cited  illustrates  a  trait  which  undoubt- 
edly is  solely  referable  to  personal  character, — the  Sultan's  ava- 
rice. He  had  already  established  a  monopoly  of  wholesale  com- 
merce in  the  most  important  articles ;  and  the  plan,  of  whicli 
the  failure  had  just  been  communicated,  was  no  less  than  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  similar  monopoly  in  the  retail  trade,  by  the 
establishment  of  shops  in  various  places,  on  his  private  account. 
Proofs  of  the  most  sordid  parsimony,  indeed,  occur  throughout 
his  correspondence.  We  find  his  brother-in-law  actually  com- 
manding an  army  on  service,  obliged  to  make  a  formal  applica- 
tion to  him  for  money  to  purchase  clothes,  and  a  very  scanty 
sum  reluctantly  issued  for  that  purpose.  The  Sultan  appointed 
ambassadors,  in  1785,  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  and  even- 
tually to  prosecute  their  journey  to  Paris  and  London.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  place  of  embarkation,  they  found  the  suj^- 
plies  of  necessaries  for  the  voyage  altogether  inadequate ;  and 
in  Tipu*s  reply  to  their  representation,  they  are  informed  that 

*  they  must  compel'  some  unhappy  man  on  the  spot  *  to  provide 
'  what  is  absolutely  necessary; — but  that,  even  though  there 

*  should  be  some  small  deficiency,  that  should  not  be  an  excu&j 

*  for  their  delay  in  setting  off. ' 

The  coolness  and  activity  of  his  mind  are  strongly  evinced  by 
the' following  letter.     '  He  was, '  says  General  Kirkpatrick,  *  at 

*  the  date  of  it,  not  only  deliberating  on  the  measures  to  be  pur- 

*  sued  with  respect  to  Shanur ;  in  planning  the  future  operations 

*  of  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  in  providing  for  the 

*  safety  of  Burhaneddin's  army ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  on  the  eve 
'  of  a  general  engagement  with  the  Mahrattas.     Yet,  all  these 

*  important  and  urgent  considerations  united,  were  not  capable 

*  of  diverting  his  attention  from  any  of  the  minor  objects  of  his 

*  interest.     Thus,  in  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  in  the  face  of  ai* 

*  enemy,  he  could  find  leisure,   and  was  sufficiently  compo^ied, 

*  to  meditate  on  the  rearing  of  silk  worms  !  '  The  feingularity 
of  the  circumstances  induces  us  to  insert  the  letter  itself,  as  high- 
ly illustrative  of  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It  is  addressed  from 
his  camp  to  the  commandant  of  his  capital. 

*  Behaeddin  and  Casturi  Ranga,  who  were  sent  some  time  since  to 
Bengal  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  silk  worms,  are  now  on  their  re- 
turn. On  their  arrival,  you  must  ascertain  from  them  the  proper  si- 
tuation in  which  to  keep  the  aforesaid  worms,  and  provide  according- 
ly. You  must,  moreover,  supply  for  their  food  leaves  of  the  wild 
mulberry  trees,  which  were  formerly  ordered  to  be  planted  for  this 
purpose.  The  number  of  silkworms  brought  from  Bengal  must  like- 
wise be  distinctly  reported  to  us.  We  desire,  also,  to  know,  in  what 
kind  of  place  it  is  recommended  to  keep  them,  and  what  means  ait* 
to  be  pursued  for  multiplying  them. 

'  There 
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*  There  is  a  vacant  spot  of  ground  behind  tlie  old  palace,  lately 
used  as  a  storehouse,  which  was  purchased  some  time  ago  with  a 
view  of  building  upon  it.  Prepare  a  place  somewhere  near  that  si- 
tuation for  the  temporary  reception  of  the  worms.  * 

Tipu  Sultan  was,  undoubtedly,  a  prince  of  a  vigorous  under- 
standing, unceasing  activity,  and  undaunted  courage.  Ambition 
was  the  leading  passion  of  his  mind,  to  which  every  thing  else  was 
subordinate.  Fanaticism  might  possibly  be  another  j  yet  we  find 
it,  on  most  occasions,  subservient  to  his  ambition.  An  enlight- 
ened policy  would  have  dictated  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  enforcement  of  a  strict  system  of  equal  laws,  as 
the  surest  means  of  becoming  a  great  and' powerful  sovereign  ; 
but  the  gigantic  schemes  which  agitated  his  breast,  could  not 
wait  for  the  slow  returns  derived  from  a  course  of  gradual  im- 
provement. His  peasantry  were  harassed  with  ever-changing 
modes  of  extortion,  which  his  neglect  of  the  works  erected  by 
former  sovereigns  to  supply  the  means  of  artificial  irrigation, 
rendered  them  annually  less  able  to  satisfy.  The  favourite  mea- 
sure of  his  reign,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight,  was  a  general 
confederacy  of  the  Mohamcdan  nations,  to  expel,  extirpate,  or 
convert  the  unbelievers.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  none  of 
them  were  in  circumstances  to  cooperate  efficaciously  in  his  de- 
signs. The  monarchs  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  Cabul,  and  of 
Dehli,  with  difficulty  supported  their  own  tottering  sway  ;  whilst 
the  Nizam,  the  Vizier,  and  the  Nuab  of  the  Carnatic  were  num- 
bered amongst  his  opponents ;  and,  in  his  estimation,  little  bet- 
ter than  infidels.  The  talents,  activity,  and  courage  of  Tipu, 
all  sunk  before  the  disciphned  valour,  and  enlightened  combina- 
tion of  an  European  armyi  yet  it  appears  probable,  that  if  the 
English  had  possessed  no  dominion  in  India,  this  restless  and  en- 
terprizing  prince  might  have  founded  an  empire,  vast  as  his  ambi- 
tion.    Cruelty  and  avarice  were  the  worst  features  of  his  mind. 

Had  the  reign  of  this  tyrant  been  of  long  duration,  or  had 
he  established  a  dynasty,  it  must  have  added  much  to  the  la- 
bour of  future  geographers  and  chronologers.  In  his  reign, 
thp  old  Mohamedan  era  was  set  aside,  and  another  substituted, 
which,  although  from  its  name  it  should  date  from  the  birth  of 
the  prophet,  yet  as,  on  that  supposition,  only  tliirteen  years  must 
have  elapsed  betv/een  the  birth  of  Mohaaued  and  his  flight,  ap- 
pears rather  to  refer  to  his  mission,  or  the  period  when  he  first 
announced  himself  as  the  messenger  of  God,  A  new  calendar  was 
introduced,  and  afterwards  changed;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
the  months  twice  received  new  Arabic  names,  llie  Indian  ap- 
pellations of  most  of  the  considerable  places  in  his  dominions  were 
also  set  aside,  and  new  ones  substituted,  chiefly  derived  from 

1  Moslem 
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Moslem  tradition.  These  acts  may  possibly  have  flowed  from 
unmeaning  caprice,  or  childish  vanity  ;  and  to  these  they  have 
tisitally  been  attributed.  We  confess,  liowever,  that  they  appear 
to  us  to  have  formed  a  part  of  his  general  plan  for  rekindlino"  the 
>atcnt  flame  of  Moslem  valour,  and  again  leading  forth  the  sol- 
diers of  Islam,  fired  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  carried  the 
tbllowers  oF  the  first  Khalifs  to  conquest  and  victory.  His 
dreams,  his  omens^  and  latterly  his  pretensions  to  inspiration, 
all  seem  to  us  to  flow  from  the  same  source. 
•  The  turbulent  Spirit  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  mystery  in  which 
he  enveldj^ed  his  proceedings,  by  cutting  off  all  communicatioa 
with  the  territories  subject  to  the  East  India  Company,  rendered 
him,  during  a  long  period,  an  object  of  constant  solicitude  to  their 
.1  governors;  Although  no  way  distrustful  of  the  event,  should  war 
become  necessary,  they  found  themselves  obliged,  by  his  imposing 
attitude,  to  delay  the  execution  of  reforms,  which  required  for 
their  success'  a  certainty  of  peace  with  dl  the  considerable  states. 
Hence  every  thing  that  had  relation  to  him  acquired  an  unusual 
importance  in  the  minds  of  our  Indian  statesmen.  His  present 
measures,  and  his  future  views,  both  wrapped  in  equal  obscurity 
from  the  want  of  all  authentic  intelligence  from  Moisur,  gome- 
times  baffled,  and  always  exercised  their  sag£tcit3\  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tremendous  events  which,  during  his  reign^ 
convulsed  Europe,  have  probably  prevented  him  from  en- 
gaging that  portion  of  attention  in  this  country,  which  his 
character,  designs  and  resources,  really  ought  to  have  secured 
him.  . 


AjRT.  VI.     The  Isle  of  Palms,  and  other  Poems,     By  John  Wil- 
son.    8vo.  pp.  415.     Edinburgh  and  London.   18i2. 

HThis  is  a  new  recruit  to  the  company  of  lake  poets ; — and  one 
•*-  who,  from  his  present  bearing,  promises,  we  think,  not  only 
to  do  them  good  service,  and  to  rise  to  high  honours  in  the 
6orps ;  but  to  raise  its  name,  and  advance  its  interests  even  a- 
itiong  the  tribes  of  the  unbelievers*  Though  he  w^ears  openly 
the  badge  of  their  peculiarities^  and  professes  the  most  humble 
devotion  to  their  great  captain,  Mr  Wordsworth,  we  think  he 
has  kept  clear  of  several  of  the  faults  that  may  be  impitted  to  his 
preceptors  ;  and  assumed,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  attractive  and 
(Jonciliating  air,  than  the  leaders  he  has  chosen  to  follow.  He 
(has  the  same  predilection,  indeed,  for  engrafting  powerful  cmo^' 
tions  on  ordinary  occurrences;  and  the  same  tendency  to  push  all 
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his  emotioiTs  a  great  deal  too  far— tlie  same  disdain  of  all  worldly 
eiijoyments  and  pnrsurts — and  the  same  occasional  mistakes,  as 
to  energy  and  simplicity  of  diction,  which  characterize  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  But  he  differs  from  them  in  this  very  im- 
portant particular,  that  though  he  does  generally  endeavour  to 
raise  a  train  of  lofty  and  pathetic  sensations  npon  very  trifling  in- 
cidents and  familiar  objects,  and  frequently  pursues  them  to  a 
great  height  of  extravagance  and  exaggeration,  he  is  scarcely  ever 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  building  them  npon  a  foundation  that  is  lu- 
dicrous or  purely  fantastic.  He  makes  more^  to  be  sm*e,  of  a  sleep- 
ing child,  or  a  lonely  cataract — and  flies  into  greater  raptures  about 
female  purity  and  moonlight  landscapes,  and  fine  dreams,  and 
flowers,  and  singing- birds— than  most  Other  poets  permit  them- 
selves to  do, — though  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry  to  be 
enraptured  with  such  things : — But  he  does  not  break  out  into 
any  ecstacies  about  sj^ades  or  sparrows'  eggs — or  men  gathering 
leeches — or  women  in  duffle  cloaks — or  plates  and  porringers — 
or  washing  tubs — or  any  of  those  baser  themes  which  poetry 
was  alw^iys  permitted  to  disdain,  without  any  impeachment  of 
her  affability,  till  Mr  Vv  ordsworth  thought  fit  to  ibrce  her  into 
an  acquaintance  with  them. 

Though  Mr  Wilson  may  be  extravagant,  therefore,  he  is  not 
perverse  ;  and  though  the  more  sober  part  of  his  readers  may  not 
be  able  to  follow  him  to  the  summit  of  his  sublimer  sympathies, 
they  cannot  be  offended  at  the  invitation,  or  even  refuse  to  grant 
him  their  company  to  a  certain  distance  on  the  journey.  The 
erl^jects  for  which  he  seeks  to  interest  them,  are  all  objects  of  na- 
tural interest  ;•  and  the  emotions  which  he  connectjs  with  them, 
are,  in  some  degree,  associated  with  them  in  all  reflecting  minds.- 
Jt  is  the  great  misfortune  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  is  exceedingly  apt  to  malve  clioice  of  subjects  which  aro 
not  only  unfit  in  themselves  to  excite  any  serious  emotion,  but 
naturally  present  themselves  to  ordinary  minds  as  altogether  ri- 
diculous ;  and,  consequently,  to  revolt  and  disgust  his'  readers 
by  an  appearance  of  paltry  affectation,  or  incomprehensible 
conceit.  We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  genius  of  Mr 
Wordsworth,  and  the  most  sincere  veneration  for  all  we  have 
heard  of  his  character ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
injury  he  has  done  to  his  reputation  by  this  poor  ambition 
of  originality,  without  a  mixed  sensation  of  provocation  and 
tegret.  We  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  spades 
and  the  eggs,  and  the  tubs  which  he  commemorates,  actual- 
ly suggested  to  him  all  the  emotions  and  reflexions  of  which 
he  has  chosen  to  make  them  the  vehicles ;  but  they  surely 
are  hot  the  only  objects  which  have  suggested  similar  emo- 
tions J  and  we  really  cannot  understand  why  the  circumstance 
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of  their  being  quite  unfit  to  suggest  them  to  any  other  person, 
;jshoiikl  have  recommended  them  as  their  best  accompani- 
ments in  an  address  to  the  public.  We  do  not  want  Mr  Words*- 
worth  to  write  like  Po})e  or  Prior,  nor  to  dedicate  his  muse  to 
subjects  which  he  does  not  himselt" think  interesting.  We  are  pre- 
pared, on  the  contrary,  to  listen  with  a  iar  deeper  delight  to  the 
songs  of  his  mountain  solitude,  and  to  gaze  on  his  mellow  pictures 
of  simple  happiness  and  affection,  and  his  lolly  sketches  of  human 
worth  and  energy  ;  and  we  only  beg,  that  we  may  have  these  no- 
bler elements  of  liis  poetry,  without  the  debasement  of  childish 
language,  mean  incidents,  and  incongruous  images.  We  will 
not  run  the  risk  of  oifending  him,  by  hinting  at  the  prosperity 
of  Scott,  or  Campbell,  or  Crabbe  j  but  he  cannot  be  scandalized, 
we  think,  if  we  refer  him  to  the  example  of  the  dutiful  disciple 
and  fervent  admirer  v/ho  is  now  before  us ;  and  entreat  him  to 
consider  whether  he  may  not  conscientiously  abstain  from  those 
peculiarities  which  even  Mr  Wilson  has  not  thought  it  safe  to 
imitate. 

Mr  Wilson  is  not  free  from  some  of  the  faults  of  diction, 
which  we  think  belong  to  his  school.  He  is  occasionally  mystical, 
and  not  seldom  childish  :  But  he  has  less  of  these  peculiarities 
tlian  most  of  his  associates :  and  there  is  one  more  important 
fault  from  which,  we  think,  he  has  escaped  altogether.  We  allude 
now  to  the  offensive  assumption  of  exclusive  taste,  judgment  and 
morality  which  pervades  most  of  the  writings  of  this  tuneful 
brotherhood.  There  is  a  tone  of  tragic,  keen  and  intolerant 
reprobation  in  all  the  censures  they  bestow,  that  is  not  a  little 
alarming  to  ordinary  sinners.  Every  thing  they  do  not  like  is 
accursed,  and  pestilent,  and  inhuman  ;  and  they  can  scarcely 
differ  from  any  body  upon  a  point  of  criticism,  politics  or  mc- 
luTfhysics,  without  wondering  what  a  hea^jt  he  nmst  have  ;  and 
ressing,  not  merely  dissent,  but  loathing  and  abhorrence. 
N  iilier  is  it  very  difficult  to  perceive,  that  they  think  it  barely 
j^ossible  for  any  one  to  have  any  just  notion  of  poetry,  any 
genuine  warmth  of  affection  or  philanthropy,  or  any  large 
.\icvvs  as  to  the  true  principles  of  happyi^  and  virtue,  who 
does  not  agree  with  them  in  most  of  their  vagaries,  and  live  a 
life  very  nearly  akin  to  that  which  they  have  elected  for  them- 
selves. The  inhabitants  of  towns,  therefore,  and  most  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  or  pleasures  of  society, 
jare  cast  off  without  ceremony  as  demoralized  and  denaturalized 
[beings  5  and  it  would  evidently  be  a  considerable  stretch  of 
charity  in  these  new  apostles  of  taste  and  wisdom,  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  this  description  could  have  a  genuine  relish  for 
the  beauties  of  nature — could  feel  any  ardent  or  devoted  at- 
it^Qjmient  to  another,~-or  even  comprehend  the  great  principle? 
i  B  b  2  Vfo^ 
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upon  which  private  and  public  virtue  must  be  founded. — Mi 
Wilson,  however,  does  not  seem  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  thil 
extraordinary  monopoly;  but  speaks,  with  a  tone  of  indulgent  am 
open  sociality,  which  is  as  engaging  as  the  jealous  and  assuming 
manner  of  some  of  his  models  is  offensive.  The  most  strikin| 
characteristic,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  great  charm,  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  is  the  spirit  of  warm  and  unaffected  philanthro- 
py which  breathes  over  every  j^ageof  it — that  delighted  tendei 
ness  with  which  the  writer  dwells  on  the  bliss  of  childhood 
and  the  dignity  of  female  innocence — and  that  young  enthusiasn 
which  leads  him  to  luxuriate  in  tlie  description  of  beautifu 
nature  and  the  joys  of  a  life  of  retirement.  If  our  readers  cai 
contrive  to  combine  these  distinguishing  features  with  our  go 
neral  reference  of  the  author  to  the  school  of  Wordsworth  am 
Southey,  they  will  have  as  exact  a  conception  of  his  poetica 
character  as  can  be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  de 
tailed  account  of  the  works  that  are  now  offered  to  their  perusiil 

The  most  considerable  of  these  is    *  The  Isle  of  Palms, 
which,  though  it  engrosses  the  whole  title-page,  fills  consider 
ably  less  than  half  the  volume, — and  perhaps  not  the  most  at* 
tractive  half.     It  is  a  strange,  wild  story  of  two  lovers  that  wcrt 
wrecked  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and  marvellously  saved  on  an  un 
inhabited,  but  lovely  island,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  wen 
drowned ; — of  their  living  there,  in  peace  and  blessedness,  fo 
six  or  seven  years — and  being  at  last  taken  off,  with  a  lovely 
daughter,  who  had  come  to  cheer  their  solitude — by  an  Eng- 
lish ship  of  war,  and  landed  in  the  arms  of  the  lady's  mother, 
who  had  passed  the  long  interval  of  their  absence  in  one  unre- 
mitting agony  of  hope  and  despair.     This,  in  point  of  fact,  is^ 
the  whole  of  the  story, — and  nearly  all  the  circumstances  that 
are  detailed  in  the  four  long  cantos  which  cover  the  first    1 80 
pages  of  the  volume  before  us  ;    For  never,  certainly,  was  there 
a  poem,  pretending  to  have  a  story,  in  which  there  was  so  little 
narrative ;  and  in  which  the  descriptions  and  reflections  bore' 
such  a  monstrous  proportion  to  the;  facts  and  incidents  out  of 
which  they  arise.     This  piece  is  in  irregular  rhymed  verse,  like 
the  best  parts  of  Mr   Southey's  Kehama ;  to  which,  indeed,  it 
bears  a  pretty  close  resemblance,  both  in  the  luxuriance  of  the 
descriptions,  the  tenderness  of  the  thoughts,    the  copiousness 
of  the  diction,  and  the  occasional  harmony  of  the  versification, 
— though  it  is  perhaps  still  more  diffuse  and  redundant.     To 
some  of  our  readers,  this  intimation  will  be  quite  enough  ;  but 
the  majority,   we  believe,   will  be  glad  to  hear  a  little  more 
of  it. 

The  first  canto  describe*  th<?  gallant  ship,  in  the  third  month 

of 
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of  her  outward  bound  voyage,  sailing  over  the  quiet  sea  in  a 
lovely  moonlight  evening,  and  the  two  lovers  musing  and  con- 
\Trsing  on  the  deck,  liiere  are  great  raptures  about  the  beau- 
ty of  the  ship  and  the  moon, — and  pretty  characters  of  the  youth 
and  the  maiden  in  the  same  tone  of  ecstasy.  Just  as  the  sky 
is  kindling  with  the  summer  dawn,  and  the  freshness  of  morn- 
ing rippling  over  the  placid  waters,  the  vessel  strikes  on  a 
sunken  rock,  and  goes  down  almost  instantly.  This  cata- 
strophe is  described,  we  think,  with  great  force  and  effect ; — al- 
lowance being  always  made  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  school  to 
which  the  author  belongs.  He  begins  with  a  view  of  the  ship 
just  before  the  accident. 

*  Her  giant-form 

O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening  storm. 

Majestically  calm,  would  go 

Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow ! 

But  gently  now  the  small  waves  glide 

Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain's  side^ 

So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array, 

The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 

Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast ! 

^— Hush  !  hush  !  thou  vain  dreamer  !  this  hour  is  herlast. 
Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 

Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck  ; 

And  fast  the  miserable  ship 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 

Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock, 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 

And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  reeling  shock, 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 

Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine 

That  gladdened  late  the  skies, 

Ahd  her  pendant  that  kiss'd  thb  fair  moonshine 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 

Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 

Gleam'd  softly  from  below, 

And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmm'ing  snow, 

To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down 

To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own» 
Oh  !  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 

An  hour  before  her  death  ; 

And  sights  of  liome  with  sighs  disturb 'd 

Tlie  sleepers'  long-drawn  breath. 

Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea 

The  sailor  heard  the  humming  tree 

Aliye  through  all  its  leaves^ 

The 
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The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 

That  grows  before  his  cottage-door. 

And  the  swaIlow*s  song  in  the  eaves. 

His  arms  inclosed  a  blooming  boy, 

Who  listen'd  witli  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 

To  the  dangers  his  father  had  passM  ; 

And  his  wife — by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled. 

As  she  look'd  on  the  father  of  her  child 

Returned  to  her  heart  at  last. 

— He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll. 

And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul. '  p.  32—31. 
*  Now  is  the  ocean's  bosom  bare, 

Unbroken  as  the  floating  air ;  '  , 

The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away,. 

Like  a  struggling  dream  at  break  of  day. 

No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye 

But  the  new-risen  sun,  and  the  sunny  sky. 

Though  the  night-shades  are  gone,  yet  a  vapour  dull 

Bedims  the  waves  so  beautiful ;      ' 

While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 

Mourns  for  the  glory  that  hath  flown. '  p.  36. 
The  second  canto  begins  with 'a  very  absurd  expostulation 
to  the  Moon,  for  having  let  the  good  s-hip  be  lost  after  shining 
so  sweetly  upon  it.  Nothing  but  the  singular  infatuation  which 
seems  to  be  epidemic  on  the  banks  of  Winander,  could  have 
led  a  man  of  Mr  Wilson's  abilities  to  write  such  lines  as  the 
following. 

*  Oh  vain  belief!  most  beauteous  as  thou  art, 
Thy  iieavenly  visage  hides  a  cruel  heart. ' 

And  a  little  after, 

*  Wilt  thou  not  then  thy  once-lov'd  vessel  miss, 
And  wish  be.r  happy,  now  that  she  is  gone  ? 
But  tjien,  sad  moon  !  toq  late  thy  grief  will  be  ; 
Fair  as  thou  art,  thou  can'st  not  move  the  sea.  * 

After  this  wild  fit,  however,  ha^j  spent  itself,  we  are  conducted 
to  a  little  sea-beat  rock,  where  tlie  unhappy  lover  finds  himself 
stretched  in  horrible  solitude;  and  where,  in  a  sort  of  entranced 
slumber,  he  has  a  virion  of  a  blissful  land,  over  which  he  seems 
to  wander  widi  his  beloved.  On  opening  his  eyes,  he  finds  her 
actually  leaning  over  him  ;  and,  by  and  by,  the  ship's  pinnace 
comes  floating  alongside,  with  its  oars  and  sails  ready  for  immedi- 
ate service.  They  embark  with  holy  hope  and  confidence;  and, 
at  the  close  of  evening,  reach  a  shady  and  solitary  shore,  where 
they  kneel  down  and  return  thanks  to  Providence. 

I'he  third  canto  is  filled  almost  entirely  with  tlie  description 
QJ"  this  encha,nted  island,  and  of  the  blissful  life  which  these  lo- 

■•  ■      •  .       .  ^,^^^ 
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yers  lived  in  its  beautiful  seclusion;  and,  certainly,  a  more  glow- 
ing picture  of  Elysium  has  not  often  been  brought  before  us, 
than  is  contained  in  these  pages  :  such  shades  and  flowers — and 
.wooded  steeps — and  painted  birds — ami  sunny  bays  and  cascades 
— and  dewy  vales  and  thickets — and  tufted  lawns! — The  follow- 
ing are  but  cold  and  tame  citations. 

*■  There,  groves  that  bloom  in  endless  sprir.^j 

Are  rustling  to  the  radiant  wing 

Of  birds,  ^n  various  plumage  bright 

As  rainbow-hues,  or  dawning  light. 

Soft-falliag  showers  of  blossoms  fair 

Float  ever  on  the  fragrant  air, 

Like  showers  of  vernal  snow, 

And  from  the  fruit-tree,  spreading  tall, 

The  richly  ripen'd  clusiers  fali 

Oft  as  sea-breezes  blow.  . 

The  sun  and  .ck)uds  alone  possess 

The  joy  of  all  tha4:  loveliness. 

How  silent  lies  each  sheltered  bay  \ 

No  other  visitors  have  they 

To  their  shores  «f  silvery  sand, 

Than  the  waves  that,  murmuring  in  dieir  glee. 

Ail  hurrying  in  a  joyful  band 

Come  dancing  from  the  se^i. '     p.  75,  76. 
*  Like  fire,  strange  flowers  around  them  flame^ 

Sweet,  harmless  fire,  breathed  from  some  magic  urn, 

The  silky  gossamer  that  may  not  burn. 

Too  wildly  beautiful  to  bear  a  name. 

And  when  the  Ocean  sends  a  breeze. 

To  wake  the  music  sleeping  in  the  trees. 

Trees  scarce  they  seem  to  be  ;  for  many  a  ilower, 

KadJant  as  dew,  or  ruby  pqlish'd  bright, 
^  Glances  on  every  spray,  that  bending  light 

|m  Around  the  stem,  in  variegated  bows, 

^Hj'  Appear  like  some  awakened  fountain-shower, 

l|»  That  with  the  colours  of  the  evening  glows. 

And  towering  o'er  these  beauteous  woods. 

Gigantic  rocks  were  ever  dimly  seen, 

"Breaking  with  sdemn  grey  the  tremulous  green. 

And  frowning  fiir  in  qastellated  pride  ; 

While,  hastening  tp  the  Ocean,  hoary  floods 

Sent  up  a  thin  and  radiant  mist  between. 

Softening  the  beauty  that  it  could  not  hide. 

Lo  !  higher  still  the  stately  Palm-trees  rise, 

Checquering  the  clouds  with  their  unbending  stems, 

And  o'er  the  clouds  amid  the  dark-blue  skies, 

j/jfting  their  rich  unfading  diadems.  '     p.  87,  88r 
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On  the  first  Sabbath  day,  they  take  each  other  for  liiisband 
and  wife ;  and  five  or  six  years  pass  over,  the  reader  does  not 
well  know  how  ; — and  still  we  find  them  enraptured  with  their 
flowers  and  their  birds,  and  their  own  ]>rayers,  soiijcrs,  and  me- 
ditations. All  at  once  a  fairy  child  comes  singing  down  a  momi- 
tain,  in  a  frock  of  peacock's  feathers  5— and  we  find  they  have  a 
lovely  daujrhter. 

*  Sing  on  !    Sing  on  !    It  is  a  lovely  air. 
Well  could  thy  mother  sing  it  when  a  maid : 
Yet  strange  it  is  in  this  wild  Indian  glade, 
To  list  a  tune  that  breathes  of  nothing  there, 
A  tune  that  by  his  mountain  springs, 
Beside  his  slumbering  lambkins  fair, 
The  Cambrian  shepherd  sings. 

I      Up  yon  steep  hill's  unbroken  side, 

Behold  the  little  Fairy  glide. 

Though  free  her  breath,  untired  her  limb. 

For  through  the  air  she  seems  to  swim. 

Yet  oft  she  stops  to  look  behind 

On  them  below  ; — till  with  the  wind 

She  flies  again,  and  on  the  hill-top  far 

Shines  like  the  spirit  of  the  evening  star. 

Nor  lingers  long  :  as  if  a  sight 

Half-fear,  half- wonder,  ui;ged  her  flight,  ^ 

In  rapid  motion,  winding  still 

To  break  the  steepness  of  the  hill. 

With  leaps,  and  springs,  and  outstretch*d  armS;, 

More  graceful  in  her  vain  alarms. 

The  child  outstrips  the  Ocean  gale. 

In  haste  to  tell  her  wondrous  tale. 

Her  parents'  joyful  hearts  admire. 

Of  peacock's  plumes  her  glancing  tire, 

All  bright  with  tiny  suns, 

And  the  gleamings  of  the  feathery  gold, 

That  play  along  each  wavy  fold 

Of  her  mantle  as  she  runs. '     p.  113,  114,  115. 
The  blessed  babe  comes  to  tell  of  a  strange  sight  she  has  see: 
®n  the  sea ;  and  her  father  soon  discovers  it  to  be  a  ship  steer 
ing  towards  their  shore. 

*  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  wave 
**  The  vessel  sails,  who  comes  to  save  ! 
**  Fitting  it  was  that  first  she  shone 
"  Before  the  wondering  eyes  of  one,  > 
**  So  beautiful  as  thou. 
^*  See  how  before  the  wind  she  goes, 
*f  Scattering  the  waves  like  melting  snows  I  *'  &c. 

Jliey  cas^  their  eyes  around  the  isle  : 
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But  what  a  change  is  there  ! 
For  ever  fled  that  lonely  smile 
That  lay  on  earth  and  air. 
That  made  its  haunts  so  still  and  holyj 
Almost  for  hliss  too  melancholy, 
For  life  too  wildly  fair. 
Gone — gone  is  all  its  loneliness. 
And  with  it  much  of  loveliness. 
Into  each  deep  glen's  dark  recess, 
The  day-shine  pours  like  rain, 
So  strong  and  sudden  is  the  light 
Reflected  from  that  w^onder  bright. 
Now  tilting  o'er  the  Main. 
Soon  as  the  thundering  cannon  spoke. 
The  voice  of  the  evening-gun, 
The  spell  of  the  enchantment  broke. 
Like  dew  beneath  the  sun. '     p.  118,  119. 
The  fourth  and  last  canto  carries  us  back  to  England,  and  to 
the  woes  of  the  despairing  mother,   whose  daugliter  had  em- 
barked so  many  years  before,  in  that  ill-fated  ship,  of  which  no 
tidings  had  ever  reached  her  home.     After  pining  in  ngony  for 
years  in  her  nativ^e  Wales,  she  had  been  drawn  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  sea-port  from  which  she 
had  seen  her  beloved  child  depart,  and  to  gaze  daily  on  the 
devouring  waters  in  which  she  believed  her  to  be  entombed. 
The  following  lines  we  tliiiik  are-  pathetic. 
*  And  now  that  seven  Jong  years  are  flown, 
Though  spent  in  anguish  and  alone, 
How  short  the  time  appears  ! 
She  looks  upon  the  billowy  main, 
And  the  parting-day  returns  again. 
Each  breaking  wave  she  knows  ; 
And  when  she  listens  to  the  tide. 
Her  child  seems  standing  by  her  side ; 
So  like  the  past  it  flows. 
She  starts  to  hear  the  city  bell ; 
So  toil'd  it  when  they  wept  farewell ! 
She  thinks  the  self-same  smoke  and  cloud 
The  city  domes  and  turrets  shroud ; 
The  same  keen  flash  of  ruddy  fire 
Is  burning  on  the  lofty  spire ; 
[  Tlie  grove  of  masts  is  standing  there 

I  Unchanged,  with  all  their  ensigns  fair ; 

The  same,  the  stir,  the  tumult,  and  the  hum, 
As  from  the  city  to  the  shore  they  come. '  p.  157,  153. 
I       As  she  is   lingering  one  sunny  {{.iy  on  the  beach,   a  sliout  it. 
I  raised  for  the  approach  of  a  long  expected  vessel ;  and  multitudeai 

hurry 
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Imny  out  to  meet  their  returning  friends  and  relations.     Tli< 
unhappy  mother  flics,  sick  at  heart,  from  the  joyful  scene  o! 
congratulation  ;  but  sti-angc  murmurs  pursue  her  in  her  retreat 
<  Dark  words  she  hears  among  the  crowd, 

Of  a  ship  that  hath  on  board 

Three  christian  souls,  who  on  the  coast 

Of  some  wild  laud  were  \vreck'd  long  years  ago. 

When  all  but  they  were  in  a  tempest  lost ; 

And  they  are  speaking  of  a  child. 

Who  looks  more  beautifully  >\'ikl 

Than  pictured  fairy  in  Arabian  tale  ; 

W^ondrous  her  foreign  garb,  they  say, 

Adorn*d  with  starry  plumage  gay, 

Wliile  round  her  head  tail  feathers  play. 

And  dance  with  every  gale, '  p.  165,  166. 
She  turns  in  breathless  impatience,  and  sees  the  sailors  rus' 
>ng  eagerly  to  the  embraces  of  their  wives  and  children--^but 
i  -.-No  sailor,  he,  so  fondly  pressing 

Yon  fair  child  in  his  arms, 

JrLer  eyes,  her  brow,  her  bosom  kissing^ 

And  bidding  her  with  many  a  blessing 

To  hush  her  vain  alarms. 

How  fair  that  creature  by  his  side  I 

Who  smiles  with  languid  glee, 

Slow^kindling  from  a  mother's  pride  ! 

Oh  {  thou  alone  may'st  be 

The  mother  of  that  fairy  child. 

These  tresses  dark,  these  eyes  so  wild^ 

That  face  with  spirit  beautified, 

^he  owes  them  all  to  thee. 

Silent  and  still  the  sailors  stand. 

To  see  the  meeting  strange  that  now  befel. 

Unwilling  sighs  their  manly  bosoms  swell. 

And  o'er  their  eyes  they  draw  the  sun-burnt  hand. 

To  hide  the  tears  that  grace  their  cheeks  so  well.'  p.  167,  16$. 
They  then  ail  retire  to  the  romantic  shades  of  their  native 
Wales  5  and  the  piece  concludes  with  another  apostrophe  (< 
that  fairy  child,  win/ seems  to  have  chiefly  possessed  the  raises 
imagination  of  the  author, 

*  O,  happy  parents  of  so  sweet  a  child. 

Your  share  of  grief  already  have  you  known  ; 

But  long  as  that  fair  spirit  is  your  own, 

To  either  lot  you  must  be  reconciled. 

Pear  was  she  in  yon  palmy  grove, 

When  fear  and  sorrow  mingled  with  your  love. 

And  oft  you  wished  that  she  had  ne'er  been  borni 

Whil^n  in  the  most  delightfql  Aif 

Tl: 
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Th'  angelic  infant  sang,  at  times  her  voice, 

That  seeni'd  to  make  even  lifeless  things  rejoice. 

Woke,  on  a  sudden,  dreams  of  dim  despair. 

As  if  it  breathed,  "  For  me,  an  orphan,  mourn !  '* 

Now  can  they  listen  when  she  sings 

With  mournful  voice  of  mournful  things. 

Almost  too  sad  to  hear ; 

And  when  she  chaunts  her  evening-hymn, 

Glad  smile  their  eyes,  even  as  they  swim 

With  many  a  gushing  tear. 

Each  day  she  seems  to  thera  more  bright 

And  beautiful, — a  gleam  of  light 

That  plays  and  dances  o'er  the  shadowy  earth  I 

It  fadeth  not  in  gloom  or  storm, — 

For  nature  chartered  that  aerial  form 

In  yonder  fair  Isle  when  she  bless'd  her  birth ! 

The  Isle  of  Palms  ! — whose  forests  tower  again, 

Darkening  with  solemn  shade  the  fiice  of  heaven  ! 

Now  far  away  they  like  the  clouds  are  driven. 

And  as  the  passing  night-wind  dies  my  strain! '  p.  178>  17^. 
We  are  rather  unwiiliug  to  subjoin  any  remarks  on  a  poom, 
of  which,  even  from  the  shght  account  wo  have  given  of  it,  we 
are  aware  that  the  opinion  of  different  readers  will  be  so  differ- 
ent. To  those  who  delight  in  wit,  sarcasm,  and  antithesis,  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  appear  mere  raving  and  absurdity ;— to 
giich  as  have  an  appetite  chiefly  for  crowded  incidents  and  com- 
plicated adventures,  it  will  seem  diffuse  and  emj>ty  j— and  even 
by  those  who  seek  in  poetry  for  the  delineation  of  human  feelings 
and  affections,  it  will  frequently  be  felt  as  too  ornate  and  osten- 
tatious. The  truth  is,  that  it  has  by  far  too  much  of  the  dreami- 
ness and  intoxication  of  the  fancy  about  it,  and  is  by  far  too 
much  expanded  ;  and  though  it  will  aflbrd  great  deiiglit  to  those 
who  are  .most  capable  and  niost  worthy  of  being  delighted,  there 
are  none  whom  it  will  net  sometimes  dazzle  with  its  glare,  and 
sometiracd  weary  with  its  repetitions. 

The  next  poem  in  the  volume  is  perhaps  of  a  still  more  Iiaz- 
ardous  description.  It  is  entitled  '  The  Angler's  Tent  j '  and 
fills  little  less  than  thirty  ])ages  with  the  description  of  an  after- 
noon's visit  which  the  autlior  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
the  simple  inhabitants  around  Wast- Water,  when  he  and  Mr 
Wordsworth  and  some  other  friends  had  pitched  their  tent  on  the 
banks  of  that  sequestered  lake,  one  beautiful  Sunday,  in  the 
course  of  a  fishing  excursion  amoi:^  the  mountains.  It  is  one 
of  the  boldest  experiments  we  liave  lately  met  with,  of  the  possi- 
,ii)iiity  ofmainte^iiiiDg  the  interei-t  of  u  loi\*^  poem  without  any  ex- 

truordiuary 
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traordlnary  incident,  or  any  systematic  discussion ;  and,  for  on 
own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  successful  on( 
There  are  ^cv^  things,  at  least,  which  we  have  lately  read,  thi 
liave  pleased  or  engaged  ns  more  than  the  picture  of  simple  ir 
nocence  and  artless  delight  which  is  here  drawn,  with  a  trut 
and  modesty  of  colouring  far  more  attractive,  in  our  apprehen 
.«ion,  than  the  visionary  splendours  of  the  Isle  of  Palms.  Th 
novel t\'  of  the  white  tent,  gleaming  like  an  evening  cloud  far 
the  edge  of  the  still  waters,  had  attracted  the  curiosity  of  th 
rustic  worshippers,  it  seems,  as  they  left  the  little  chapel  in  th 
dell ;  and  they  came  in  successive  groupes,  by  land  and  by  wa 
ter,  to  gaze  on  the  splendid  apparition.  The  kind-hearted  an^ 
lers  received  them  with  all  the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  Isaa 
Walton  himself;  and  we  sincerely  compassionate  the  read( 
who  is  not  both  touched  and  soothed  with  the  following  amiah 
representation. 

*  And  thus  our  tent  a  joyous  scene  became, 

"Where  loving  hearts  from  distant  vales  did  meet 

As  at  some  rural  festival,  and  greet 

Each  otlier  with  glad  voice  and  kindly  name. 

Here  a  pleased  daughter  to  her  father  smiled,  ^ 

With  fresh  affection  in  her  soften'd  eyes ; 

He  in  return  look'd  back  upon  his  child 

With  gentle  start  and  tone  of  mild  surprise : 

And  on  his  little  grandchild,  at  her  breast. 

An  old  man's  blessing  and  a  kiss  bestow*d, 

Or  to  his  cheek  the  lisping  baby  prest. 

Lightening  the  mother  of  her  darling  load  ; 

Wiiile  comely  matrons,  ail  sedately  ranged 

Close  to  their  husbands*  or  their  children's  side, 

A  neighbour's  friendly  greeting  interchanged, 

And  each  her  own  with  frequent  glances  eyed, 

And  raised  her  head  in  all  a  mother's  harmless  pridp* 

Happy  v/ere  we  among  such  happy  hearts  ! 

And  to  inspire  with  kindliness  and  love 

Our  simple  guests,  ambitiously  we  strove^ 

With  novel  converse  and  endearing  arts ! 

The  gray-hair'd  m^n  with  deep  attention  heard, 

Viewing  the  speaker  with  a  -solemn  face, 

While  round  our  feet  the  playful  children  stirr'd, 

And  near  their  parents  took  their  silent  place. 

Listening  with  looks  where  wonder  breathed  a  glowing  grace. 

And  much  they  gazed  with  never-tired  delight 

On  varnish'd  rod,  with  joints  that  shone  like  gold, 

And  silken  line  on  glittering  reel  enroll'd. 

To  infant  anglers  a  most  wondrous  sight ! 

Scarce  could  their  cl\iding  parents  then  control 
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Tiieir  little  hearts  in  harmless  malice  gay, 

But  still  one,  bolder  than  his  fellovrs,  stole  '^ 

To  touch  the  tempting  treasures  where  they  lay. 

What  rapture  glistened  in  their  eager  eyes, 

When,  with  kind  voice,  we  bade  these  children  take 

A  precious  store  of  well-dissembled  files, 

To  use  with  caution  for  the  strangers'  sake  ! 

The  unlook*d-for  gift  we  graciously  bestow 

With  sudden  joy  the  leaping  heart  o'erpowers  ; 

They  grasp  the  lines,  while  all  their  faces  glover 

Bright  as  spring  blossoms  after  sunny  showers, 

And  wear  them  in  their  hats  like  wreaths  of  valley  flowers  !  * 

p.  197-195. 
■  The  following  picture  of  the  mountain  damsels  is  equally  en- 
gaging. 

*  Well  did  the  roses  blooming  on  their  cheek,  ' 
And  eyes  of  laughing  light,  that  glistened  fair 
Beneath  the  artless  ringlets  of  their  hair. 
Each  raaiden^s  health  and  purity  bespeak. 
Following  the  impulse  of  their  simple  vv^ill. 
No  thought  had  they  to  give  or  take  offence ; 
Glad  were  their  bosoms,  yet  sedate  and  still, 
And  fearless  in  the  strength  of  innocencCi 
Oft  as,  in  accents  mild,  we  strangers  spoke 
To  these  sweet  maidens,  an  unconscious  smile 
I/ike  sudden  sunshine  o*er  their  faces  broke, 
And  with  it  struggling  blushes  mix'd  the  while. 
And  oft  as  mirth  and  glee  went  laughing  round, 
I3reath'd  in  this  maiden's  ear  some  harmless  jest 
'     Would  make  her,  for  one  moment,  on  the  ground 
Her  eyes  let  fall,  as  wishing  from  the  rest 
To  hide  the  sudden  throb  that  beat  within  her  breast.  * 

p.  205,  20G. 
The  delighted  guests  depart  by  moonlight  j  and  while  they 
are  climbing  the  shadowy  hills,  their  entertainers  raise  a  splen- 
did bonfire  to  light  them  on  their  way,  and  hear  new  cla- 
mours of  acclamation  ring  round  all  the  awakened  echoes.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  concluding  reflections,  which  not  on- 
ly do  great  honour  to  Mr  Wilson's  powers  of  composition,  but 
show  him  to  be  habitually  famihar  with  thoughts  and  aflections, 
far  more  to  be  envied  than  the  lading  renown  that  genius  has 
ever  won  for  her  votaries. 

*  Yet,  though  the  strangers  and  then*  tent  have  past 
Away,  like  snow  that  leaves  no  mark  behind, 
Their  image  lives  in  many  a  guiltless  mind. 
And  long  within  the  shepherd's  cot  shall  last. 
Oft  when,  on  winter  night,  the  crowded  seat 
Is  closely  wheePd  before  the  blading  lire, 

then 
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Then  will  he  love  with  grave  voice  to  repeat 

(He,  the  gray-headed  venerable  sire^) 

The  conversation  he  M-ith  us  did  hold 

On  moral  subjects,  he  had  studied  long  ; 

And  some  will  jibe  the  maid  who  was  so  bolcj. 

As  sing  to  strangers  readily  a  song. 

Then  they  unto  each  other  will  recal 

Each  little  incident  of  that  strange  night, 

And  give  their  kind  opinion  of  us  all. 

God  bless  their  faces  sjuiling  in  the  light 

Of  their  own  cottage-hearth  !  0,  fair  subduing  sight !  *v 

p.  215—216. 

The  same  tenderness  of  thought  and  warnitli  of  imagination 

are  visible  in   the  lines  addressed  to  a  Sleeping  Cliilcl;  from 

whicU  we  shall  make  a  few  detached  extracts.     It  begins, 

'  Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth, 

Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth  ? 

Does  human  blood  with  life  embue 

Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue, 

That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair. 

Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair  ? 

Oh  !  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 

Steal  from  a  being  doom'd  to  death  ; 

Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 

In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent ; 

Or,  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seert, 

The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  that  my  spirit's  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  extasy  ! 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smiPst  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's  God  adoring  ! 
And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  infant's  sleeping  eye  ? 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  fin^ 
To  reign  on  than  an  infant's  mind. 
Ere  sin  destroy,  or  error  dim. 
The  glory  of  the  seraphim  ?  ' 

*  Oh  !  vision  fair  !  that  I  could  be 
Again,  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee  ! 
Vain  wish  !  the  rainbow's  radiant  foi*m 
May  view,  but  cannot  brave  the  storm  ; 
Years  can  bedim  the  gorgeous  dyes 
That  paint  the  bird  of  paradise, 
And  years,  so  fate  hath  order'd,  roll 
Clouds  o'er  the  summer  of  the  sou|,  ■ 

§  '  Fayi' 
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*  Fair  was  tliat  face  as  break  of  dawiij 

When  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawil 

Like  a  thin  veil  that  half-conceard 

The  light  of  soul,  and  half-reveaPd. 

While  thy  hush'd  heart  with  visions  wroUghi^ 

Each  trembling  eye-lash  mov'd  with  thought^ 

And  things  we  dream,  but  rie'er  can  speak, 

Like  clouds  came  floating  o'er  thy  cheek. 

Such  summer-clouds  as  travel  light, 

When  the  soul's  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright  j 

Till  thou  awok'st,— then  to  thine  eye 

Thy  whole  heart  leapt  in  extacy  ! 

And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  thine, 

Or  sure  these  eyes  could  never  shine 

With  such  a  wild,  yet  bashful  glee^ 

Gay,  half-o'ercome  timidity  !  * 
We  have  now  quoted  enougl),  we  believe,  t6  giVe  6Ut*  y^^ilefS 
k  pretty  just  idea  oi'  the  character  of  Mr  Wilson's  poetry*     W<?  ! 
fehall  add  but  one  little  specimen  of  his  blank  verse;    whicb   1 
seems  to  us  to  be  formed,  like  that  of  all  his  school,  on  the  mo**  j 
del  of  Akenside*s  ;  and  to  combine,  with  a  good  deal  of  his  dif*  \ 
fuseness,  no  ordinary  share  of  its  richness  and  beauty.     Ther#  i 
are  some  fine  solemn  lines  on  the  SpHng,  from  whicU  we  tak« 
the  following,  almost  at  random  * 


'6> 


-The  great  Sun^ 


Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile, 
Came  forth  to  do  thee  homage  ;  a  sweet  hymn 
Was  by  the  low  winds  chaunted  in  the  sky  ; 
And  w^hen  thy  feet  descended  on  the  earth, 
Scarce  could  they  move  amid  the  clustering  flowers 
By  nature  strewn  o'er  valley,  hill,  and  field, 
To  hail  her  blest  deliverer  ! — Ye  fair  trees, 
How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  while  I  gaze  { 
It  seems  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  on  you  from  a  rainbow  ;  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  brightening  every  hour 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.     Ye  sweet  birds. 
Were  you  asleep  through  all  the  wintry  hours, 
Beneath  the  waters,  or  in  mossy  caves  ? 

Yet  are  ye  not, 

Sporting  in  tree  and  air,  more  beautiful 
^fhan  the  young  lambj^i,  that  from  the  valley-si^^ 
Send  a  soft  bleating  like  an  infant's  voice. 
Half  happy,  half  afraid!  O  blessed  things  ! 
At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innocence, 
The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 
Into  a  mood  as  mild  as  woman's  dreams. 
The  strife  of  working  intellect,  the  stir 
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Of  hopes  ambitious^  the  disturbing  sound 
Of  fa^ne,  and  all  that  wor.shipp'd  pageantry 
That  ardent  spirits  burn  for  in  their  pride, 
Fly  like  disparting  clouds,  and  leave  the  youl 
Pure  and  serene  as  the  blue  depths  of  heaven.  *    24?9 — 250i 
Tliere  is  a  very  swoct  aiul  touchiiig  monody  on  the  death  oi 
Grrahanie,  the  much-laiponted  and  most  amiable  author  of  thd! 
'*  Sabbath "  arid  other  poems  ;    from  which  we  shall  indiilfre 
ourselves  by  inakit)^  one  more  extract.     The  moral  character  ot 
Mr  Wilson's  poetry  is,  throughout,  very  much  thei  same  witj' 
that  of  the  friend  hv  here  com  mem  orates  ;  and,  in  this  partici 
lar  pcce,  he  has  fallen  very  nuich  into  his  manner  alsoi 
*  Some  chosen  books  by  pious  men  conipos'd, 
Kept  from  the  dust,  in  every  cottage  lye 
Through  the  wild  loneliness  of  Scotia*s  vales. 
Beside  the  Bible,  by  whose  well-known  truths 
All  human  thoughts  are  by  the  peasant  tried.- 
O  blessed  privilege  of  nature's  bard  ! 
To  cheer  the  house  of  virtuous  poverty, 
With  gleams  of  light  more  beautiful  than  oft 
l^lay  o'er  the  splendours  of  the  palace  wall. 
Methinks  I  see  a  fair  and  lovely  child 
Sitting  composed  upon  his  mother's  knee, 
And  reading  with  a  low  and  lisping  voice 
Some  passage  from  the  Sabbath,  while  the  teivt§ 
Stand  in  his  little  eyes  so  softly  blue, 
Till,  quite  overcome  with  pity,  his  white  arms 
He  twines  around  her  neck,  and  hides  his  sighs 
Most  infantine,  within  her  gladden'd  breast, 
Like  a  sweet  lamb,  half  sportive,  half  afraid. 
Nestling  one  moment  'neath  its  bleating  dam. 
And  now  the  happy  mother  kisses  oft 
The  tender-hearted  child,  la3^s  down  the  book. 
And  asks  him  if  he  doth  remember  still 
The  stranger  who  once  gave  him,  long  ago, 
A  parting  kiss,  and  blest  his  laughing  eyes  I 
His  sobs  speak  fond  remembrance,  and  he  weepS 
To  think  so  kind  and  good  a  man  should  die.  *   p.  411-ii2i 
We  now  lay  aside  this  volume  with  regret :  .  for  though  i 
iias  many  faults,  it  has  a  redeeming  spirit,  both  of  fancy  anc 
of  kindness,  about  it,  which  will  not  let  them  be  numbered 
it  has,  moreovei\  the  charm  of  appearing  to  be  written  less 
from  ambition  of  praise,  than  I'roni  the  direct  and  genuine  im- 
pulse of  the  feelings  which  it  expresses  ;  and  though  we  cannot 
iindertiike  to  defend  it  from  the  scorn  of  the  learned,  or  th( 
ridicule  of  the  witty,  we  are  very  nuich  mistaken  if  it  does  not 
aflbrd  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  many  persons  almost  as  wcl 
worth  phasing.  3 

Artj 
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Art.  VII.  Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law  ofEjigland,  as  U 
relates  to  Capital  Punishments  ;  and  on  the  Mode  in  which  it 
is  administered.  By  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  8vo.  pp.  76, 
Cadell  &  Davies.     London,  1810. 

TU^E  owe  an  apology,  we  believe,  both  to  our  readers,  and  to 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  work  before  us,  for  having 
so  long  delayed  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates.  Various  accidental  circumstances,  and  several 
interruptions,  of  a  nature  alluded  to  in  our  last  Number,  have 
occurred  to  prevent  us :  Nor  do  we  purpose,  at  tliis  time,  to  at- 
tempt exhausting  the  topics  which  it  presents  for  our  consider- 
ation, but  rather  to  introduce  them,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  series  of  discussions,  which  we  may  pursue  at  a  future  period. 
The  honour  of  cooperating,  in  how  humble  soever  a  path,  with 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  so  grand  a  cause,  is  suf- 
ficient to  gratify  a  far  loftier  ambition  than  ours.  , 

There  is  a  tendency  in  man,  connected  with  some  of  the  least 
unamiablo weaknesses  of  our  nature,  to  reverence  with  an  undue 
observance  established  practices  and  existing  institutions,  mere- 
ly because  they  have  been  handed  down  through  a  succession  of 
ages,  and  owe  their  origin  to  a  period  of  society,  in  which,  as 
Lord  Bacon  sagaciously  remarks,  the  world  was  by  so  many  ages 
younger  and  less  experienced  than  it  is  in  our  own  times.  This 
iecling,  while  it  resists  the  changes  by  which  customs,  and  sys- 
tems of  polity,  would  otherwise  be  insensibly  adapted  to  the 
changes  which,  in  spite  of  us,  are  constantly  going  on  in  the 
circumstances  of  society,  persuades  us,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  is  a  virtue  in  those  very  incongruities,  rendered  every 
day  more  apparent,  between  ancient  arrangements  and  the  state 
of  things,  wholly  unforeseen  by  their  authors,  to  which  they  are 
now  applied.  Thus,  by  a  strange  refinement  of  self-complacen- 
cy, we  ascribe  to  design,  effects  produced,  not  by  human  contri- 
vance, but  in  spite  oi  it, — nay,  in  counteraction  of  it, — and  ac- 
tually give  our  ancestors  credit  for  having  intended  that  the 
same  plan  should  work  for  some  ages  in  one  direction,  and  then 
for  so  many  moi'e  in  the  very  opposite.  It  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
1  gine,  that  any  thing  but  the  most  entire  thoughtlessness  could, 
for  a  moment,  so  far  supersede  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  the 
authority  of  common  sense,  as  to  impose  such  dreams  upon  our 
belief. 

The  most  noted  example  of  this  delusion  meets  us  in  the 
great  question  of  Reform,  in  both  its  branches.  Broach  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  met 
with  an  inflated  panegyric  of  the  present  system  of  representa- 
tion,— contrived  by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  to  attain  the 
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titiiiost  degree  of  perfection,  and  unite  freedom,   stability,  anc 
tranquillity.     After  an  invective  against  reformers,  as  mere  spe« 
culatists  and  theorists,  a  piece  of  the  purest  theory,  the  most  un- 
real fancy-work  is  presented,  which  you  are  desired  to  regard  a 
the  true  mechanism  of  the  constitution.     It  was  fashioned,  wi 
are  assured,  upon  the  principle  of  virUial  representation — oi] 
at  least,  a  mixture  of  real  and  virtual  representation,  for  th 
purpose  of  forming  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  classes,  ca 
pacities  and  endowments — some  actually  and  publicly  delcgat 
ed,  and  others  chosen  by  themselves  or  a  few  private  nomi 
nators.     The  system  of  Rotten  boroughs  is  thus  recommend 
ed  as  the  ancient  British  constitution ; — and  whoever  is  fool 
ish  enough  to  doubt,  that  our  ancestors  actually  designed  th( 
stone   walls    of  Gatton    and   Old    Sarum    to  return    as   man; 
niembers  as  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  must  be  accused  of  in 
novation !     Nor  is  this  a  statement  merely  held  out  in  tetrm^em 
of  rash  speculators.     We  verily  believe,  that  there  are  various 
worthy  characters,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  feel 
grateful  to  their  forefathers  for  the  wholesome  and  constitutional 
invention  of  decayed  boroughs.     In  like  manner,  when  you  at- 
tack sinecures,  or  offices  of  which  the  progress  of  time  has  sup- 
pressed the  duties,  and  augmented  the  emoluments,  you  are  a- 
gain  charged  with  a  newfangled  disrespect  for  the  wisdom  of 
ages; — as  if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  sinecure  itself  could  pos- 
sibly be  other  than  an  innovation  ; — and  as  if  our  ancestors  ever 
contemplated  the  uses  ascribed  to  such  places,  any  more  than 
they  foresaw  the  constitutional  virtue  of  parliamentary  elections 
by  uninhabited  towns.     Thus,  those  changes  which  time  is  con- 
stantly making,  are  overlooked, — except  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
imputing  the  abuses  which  steal  upon  the  system,  to  wisdom 
and  design ;  and  all  attempts  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  those 
unavoidable  changes — that  is,  to  keep  things,  upon  the  whole, 
in  their  ancient  and  intended  relation  to  each  other — to  main- 
tain the  order  and  arrangement  contrived  by  our  forefathers, 
are  stigmatized  as  mere  innovations. 

The  same  delusion  prevails,  for  want  of  but  a  very  little  re- 
flexion, respecting  several  parts  of  our  judicial  system.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  no  law  was  ever  made  in  the  world  with- 
out the  design  of  canning  it  into  effect;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  the  praises  of  that  wise  provision  (as  it  is 
called)  of  the  English  law,  by  which  severe  punishments  are  de- 
nounced, while  mild  ones  only  are  inflicted.  When  the  severer 
statutes  were  passed,  the  manners  of  the  age  were  different. 
The  changes  which  have  gradually  softened  the  character  and 
liabits  of  the  people,  have  made  many  of  those  laws  a  dead  let- 
ter ;  but  we  are  taught  to  praise  this  discrepancy  between  the 

theory 
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theory  and  practice  of  our  jurisprudence,  as  if  it  were  a  positive 
good  ;  and  to  venerate  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  design  in 
our  ancestors, — wl)o,  we  must  therefore  suppose,  made  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  them,  or  with  the  rcfhied  intention  that 
they  should  be  operative  for  a  certain  time,  and  afterwards  cease 
to  be  executed. 

'  The  beautiful  and  interesting  tract,  now  before  us,  begins  witli 
an  exposition  of  ti)e  error  to  which  v/'^  are  now  alluding  :  And 
the  best  proof  of  the  nu"schiefs  with  winch  it  is  pi'pgnant  is  to  be 
found  iu  the  fact,  that  the  most  cruel  laws  have  actually  been 
i  executed,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period;  and  that, 
in  general,  the  relaxation  of  the  criminal  law  has  only  taken 
place  to  a.  considerable  degree  during  the  last  half  century. 
Even  the  sanguinaiy  act  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ob- 
serves, which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  person  above 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  associate  for  a  month  with  gypsies, 
was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ; — and  Lord 
Hale  mentions  thirteen  persons  having,  in  his  time,  suffered 
death  upon  it  at  one  assizes.  Scanty  and  imperfect  as  are  the 
materials  for  enabling  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  law,  e- 
nough  is  know^n  to  convince  us  that  no  such  refined  plan  can 
be  discerned  in  former  times,  as  that  of  leaving  severe  laws  on 
the  statute-book  merely  to  terrify  offenders,  at  tlie  same  time  that 
they  were  relaxed  in  practice,  or  wholly  suspended  as  to  their 
execution.  Sir  John  Fortesciie  tells  us,  that,  in  his  day  (in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI),  more  persons  were  executed  in  England 
for  robberies  in  one  year,  than  in  France  in  seven.  Hollinshed 
states,  that  no  less  thsin  72,000  persons  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  during  the  reigji  of  Henry  VIII — being  at  tlic  rate 
of  2000  every  year.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  only  400  were 
executed  yearly.  But  this  relaxation,  far  frgm  owing  its  origin  to 
the  Crown,  draws  forth  the  complaints  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon, 
who  tells  the  Parliament,  that  this  ineffectual  enforcement  of  the 
laws  is  not  the  default  of  her  Majesty,  '  who  leaveth  nothing 
'  undone  meet  for  her  to  do  for  the  execution  of  them. '  In 
^  more  modern  times,  we  have  further  details  of  tills  subject. 
I  Mr  Howard  has  published  the  Tables  kept  b}^  Sir  Stephen 
Janssen,  by  which  it  appears,  that  in  seven  years,  ending  1756, 
tliere  were  convicted  capitally  in  London  and  Middlesex  428 — 
of  whom  about  three-fourths,  or  306,  were  executed; — that 
irom  1756  to  1764,  236  were  convicted,  and  139,  or  above  one 
half,  executed; — from  1764  to  1772,  4.57  convicted,  and  233, 
I  or  little  more  than  a  half,  executed.  During  the  interval  be- 
i  tween  1772  and  1802,  the  accounts  have  not  been  published;  but, 
from  1802  to  1808,  the  returns,  printed  by  the  Secretary  of  State*s 
Office,  afford  ver\^  accurate  information.     In   1802,  there  were 
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97  convicted,  and  10  executed — being  about  one-tenth;  and  t! 
average  yearly  number  ot'convictions  for  the  whole  seven  succeed- 
ing years,  being  about  75,  the  average  number  of  executions  was 
about  9|,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-eighth.  TIuis  a  change  of 
a  very  material  kind  has  taken  place  during  the  present  reign. 
At  the  beginning  of  it  there  were  more  executions  tlian  pardons  of 
persons  capitally  convicted.  Now,  there  are  about  seven  times  as 
many  pardoned  as  executed.  Our  author  is  far  from  censuring 
a,  change  so  full  of  humanity  and  wisdom;  but  he  justly  observes, 
that  a  stronger  j^roof  can  hardly  be  required  than  these  facts  af- 
ford, *  thiit  the  ])rcsent  method  of  administering  the  law  is  not 
'  a  system  maturely  formed,  and  regularly  estabhsiied  ;  but  that 

*  it  is  a  practice  which  has  gradually  prevailed,  as  the  laws  have 

*  bcc(mie  less  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  live. ' 
The  speech,  of  which  this  pamphlet,  contains  the  substance, 

was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  moving  for  leave 
to  introduce  bills  to  repeal  the  acts  of  lO:  and  11.  Will.  III., 
12.  Ann,  and  23.  Geo.  II.,  which  make  the  crimes  of  stealing 
privately  in  a  shop,  goods  to  the  value  of  five  shillings,  or  in  a 
dwelling-house,  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies.  The  his- 
tory of  the  enforcement  of  the  two  former  statutes,  af»;rds  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  remarks  with  which  we  have 
been  occupied.  From  Janssen's  tables  it  appears,  that  in  the 
period  between  1749  and  1771,  there  were  convicted  for  shop- 
lifting and  similar  offences,  240  persons  ;  and  of  these  109  were 
executed.  The  convictions  for  the  seven  years  ending  1809,  do 
not  appear  in  the  returns  published  by  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
but  those  returns  show,  that  during  that  period,  1872  persons 
were  committed  to  Newgate  for  privately  stealing  in  shops  and 
dwelling-houses;  and  that  of  these  only  one  was  executed.  '  In 
how  piany  instances, '  observ^es  the  author,  *  such  crimes  have 
been  committed,  and  the  persons  robbed  have  not  proceeded 
so  far  against  the  offenders  as  even  to  have  them  committed  to 
prison  :  how  many  of  the  1,872  thus  committed  were  discliarg- 
ed,  because  those  who  had  suffered  by  their  crimes  would  not 

*  appear  to  give  evidence  upon  their  trial :  in  how  many  (•asc8 
'  the  witnesses  who  did  appear  withheld  the  evidence  that  they 

*  could  have  gi;i'en :  and  how  numerous  were  the  instances  in 

*  which  juries  found  a  compassionate  verdict,  in  direct  contra- 

*  diction  to  the  plain  facts  clearly  established  before  them,  we 

*  do  not  know ;  but  that  these  evils  must  all  have  existed  to  a 

*  considerable  degree,  no  man  can  doubt,  'p.  1 J . 

It  is  however  maintained,  that  whatever  may  be  the  history  of 
this  discrepancy  between  the  letter  and  the  execution  of  our  cri- 
minal laws,  or  to  what  cause  soever  it  may  be  ascribed,  great  good 

result 
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results  from  it;  and  the  defence  of  it  is  summed  up  by  its  advocate$ 
in  a  single  sentence.  They  contend,  that  it  economizes  punish- 
ment, and  enables  judges  to  deter  men  from  crimes  by  slighter 
actual  inflictions — the  more  severe  denunciations  of  the  law  itself 
being  *  a  terror  to  evil  doers. '  Hence  they  maintain,  that  the 
law  should  be  left  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  frightening  the  wicked  ; 
but  that  the  discretion  of  executing  it  or  not  in  each  instance 
should  be  vested  in  the  judge. 

This  doctrine  is  sure  to  find  supporters  among  various  im- 
portant classes; — among  the  judges,  whoin  it  greatly  flatters 
with  ample,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  most  aweful, 
discretionary  powers; — among  the  higher  and  older  practi- 
tioners of  the  Iv.w,  who  feel  with  the  Bench  which  they  have  a 
near  prospect  of  ascending ; — among  the  large  body  of  persons 
afraid  of  all  change,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  scarecT 
by  a  mere  name,  inasnnich  as  the  Parliament  scarcely  ever  holds 
a  sitting  without  making  some  alteration  in  the  law; — and  a- 
mong  refining  and  over-ingenious  praisers  of  the  existing  esta- 
blishments, who  are  gratified  in  discovering  beauties  and  con- 
trivances in  the  combined  works  of  chance  and  time.  For  our 
own  part,  we  can  conceive  no  proposition  more  utterly  untena- 
t)le,  if  the  subject  be  once  examined  ;  and  none  so  sure  indeed 
to  fall  before  the  most  superficial  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  very  origin 
and  use  of  laws  is  placed  in  principles  wholly  repugnant  to  this 
doctrine, — namely,  the  advantage  of  having  a  jixed  and  hwwn 
rule  of  conduct^  the  saine  by  whomsoever  it  is  administered,  and 
applicable  to  all  cases ;  so  that  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  re- 
gulate may  be  distinctly  aware  of  what  is  re(juired  of  them,  and 
what  penalty  they  incur  for  disobedience.  If  the  plan  contended 
for  were  defensible,  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  substitute 
judges  for  laws  at  once ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prohibit  certain  ac- 
tions, but  without  afiixing  any  penalties  to  the  commission  of 
them  ;  and  to  leave  the  apportionment  of  these,  in  every  case, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  !  Indeed,  as  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
miUy  has  remarked,  this  arrangement  would  in  many  respects 
be  much  better.  The  discretion  would  then  be  exercised  under 
a  degree  of  responsibility  which  does  not  now  attend  it.  *  If,'  says 
£e,  '  a  man  were  found  guilty  of  having  pilfered  in  a  dwelling- 

*  house,  property  worth  forty  shillings,  or  in  a  shop  that  which 

*  was  of  the  value  only  of  five  shiUings,  wdth  no  one  circumstance 

*  whatever  of  aggravation,  what  judge,  whom  the  constitution 

*  had  entrusted  with  an  absolute  discretion,  and  had  left  answer- 

*  able  only  to  public  opinion  for  the  exercise  of  it,  would  ven- 

*  ture,  for  such  a  transgressiou,  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  deatli.^ 
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*  But  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  law  having  fixed  the  punishmentj 
'  the  judge  merely  suffers  that  law  to  take  its  course,  and  does 
'  not  interpose  to  snatch  the  miserable  victim  from  his  fate,  wh« 

*  lias  a  right  to  complain  ?  A  discretion  to  fix  the  doom  oi 
'  every  convict,  expressly  given  to  the  judges,  would  in  all  caseJ 

*  be  most  anxiously  and  sci'upulously  exercised  j  but,  appoint  the 

*  punishment  by  law,  and  give  the  judge  the  power  of  remitting 
'  it,  the  case  iii.mediately  as.-,umcs  a  very  different  complexion. 
In  truth,  the  plan  contended  lor,  gives  a  large  discretion  whcr 
there  should  be  as  little  as  possible, — appoints  it  to  be  exercise( 
under  a  narrow  and  doubtful  responsibility, — and,  without  ob 
taining  tlie  superintendance  of  magistrates,  checked  by  respon 
sibiiity,  sacrifices  the  certainty  and  applicability  which  should  hi 
the  chief  characteristics  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  the 
attainment  of  which  marks  its  approach  towards  perfection.  T 
say  that  no  laws  can  provide  for  all  castas ;  and  that,  even  i 
China,  something  must  be  left  to  the  magistrate — is  in  fiict  saying 
nothing.  It  is  surely  a  poor  reason  for  courting  imperfection 
that  absolute  perfectness  is  above  the  reach  of  our  utmost  ef 
forts. 

Secondly,  or  rather,  to  particularize  the  manner  in  which  thii 
doctrine  departs  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  jurispru• 
dence,  let  us  only  consider  the  uncertainty  which  it  introduc 
into  the  administration  of  justice.  The  judges  to  whom  suci 
powers  are  confided, haveeach their  peculiar  feelings  and  opinions 
and  prejudices  and  systems.  One  is  more  apt  to  be  swayed  by  this 
favourable  circumstance — another  by  that.  What  is  a  groun* 
of  mercy  with  one,  may  even  operate  unfavourably  with  another 
A  preconceived  notion  may  regulate  the  whole  practice  of  thii 
magistrate,  quite  contrary  to  the  s^^stem  on  which  his  brothel 
judge  acts  ;  and  thus,  in  order  to  learn  how  an  offence  shall  b€ 
punished, — whether  it  be  in  fact  a  capital  or  a  clergyable  fe 
lony, — we  must  not  look  to  the  statute-book — but  we  must  en- 
quire geographically — we  must  ascertain  the  venue-,  and  thii 
will  not  serve  us  much,  until  the  circuits  of  the  judges  f^re  cast 
for  the  ensuing  season,  and  we  can  learn  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
tried.  On  one  line  of  country,  where  the  same  judges  have  con- 
stantly travelled,  the  law  may  pretty  uniformly  be  different  from 
that  which  prevails  on  the  opposite  coast ;  while,  in  other  tracks, 
where  the  judges  vary,  the  complexions  of  crimes  will  change, 
from  spring  to  fall,  or  even  from  town  to  town,  as  rotation  or 
accident  shall  send  one  of  the  associated  magistrates  to  deliver 
the  gaol,  and  another  to  sit  at  Nisi  Prius,  We  are  here  put- 
ting, not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  case  which  actually  does  occur, 
but  that  case  towards  which  the  administration  of  justice  must 
be  constantly  tending,  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  m 

question; 
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question ;  and  which  it  must  approach,  exactly  in  proportioato 
the  efficacy  of  those  doctrines.  It  is  the  case  too,  which  those 
doctrines,  if  pushed  the  length  of  absi^lute  consistency,  could 
not  fail  to  realize.  That  it  is  far  from  being  altogether  imagin- 
ary, let  the  following  fact  attest.  We  take  it  upon  Sir  Samuel 
Ilomilly's  authority,  with  the  most  implicit  reliance  on  his  ac- 
curacy. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  upon  the  Norfolk  circuit,  a  lar- 
ceny was  committed  by  two  men  in  a  poultry  yard;  but  only  one 
of  them  was  apprehended  : — the  other  having  escaped  into  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country,  had  eluded  all  pursuit.  At  the  next 
assizes  the  apprehended  thief  was  tried  and  convicted  ;  but  Lord 
Loughborough,  before  whom  he  was  tried,  thinking  the  offence 
a  very  slight  one,  sentenced  him  only  to  a  few  months  imprison- 
ment. The  news  of  this  sentence  having  reached  the  accom- 
plice in  his  retreat,  he  immediately  returned,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  The  next  assizes 
came ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  prisoner,  it  was  a  different 
judge  who  presided;  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  Mr  Justice 
Gould,  who  happened  to  be  the  judge,  though  of  a  very  mild 
and  indulgent  disposition,  had  observed,  or  thought  he  had  ob- 
served, that  men  who  set  out  with  stealing  fowls,  generally  end 
by  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes ;  and,  building  a  sort 
of  system  upon  this  observation,  had  made  it  a  rule  to  punish 
this  offence  with  very  great  severity  ;  and  he  accordingly,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  this  unhappy  man,  sentenced  him  to  be 
transported.  While  one  was  taking  his  departure  for  Bota- 
ny Bay,  the   term   of  the  other's  imprisonment  had   expired. 

*  What,  '  exclaims  our  audior,  '  must  have  been  the  notions 

*  which  that  little  public,   who  witnessed  and  compared  these 

*  two  examples,  formed  of  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence!' 

Nor  is  this  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  only  observable  in  the 
decisions  of  different  judges;— the  same  judge  acts  differently  at 
different  times.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  at  first  a  judge  is 
more  disposed  to  lenity  than  a  larger  experience  of  human  de- 
pravity permits  him  to  be :  And  where  the  temper  of  the  times 
experiences  great  and  sudden  changes,  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  those  revolutions  should  not  be  felt  on  the  Bench;  although, 
doubtless,  they  reach  that  seat  of  purity  much  more  slowly  and 
imperfectly  in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  The  history  of  the 
Scotch  Sedition  trials  may,  however,  furnish  us  with  recollec- 
tions of  this  kind.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  pu- 
nishments (known  in  the  expressive  language  of  Scotch  law  by 
the  technical  name  of  arhitrarxf)  inflicted  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  French  revolution.  As  late  as  1797,  a  prisoner  was  senten- 
ce^ 
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ced  to  fourteen  years  tl*ansportation  for  a  slight  resistance  to  th^" 
militia  law;  no  copy,  we  believe,  of  the  new  act  having  been  senfi 
to  the  district  where  the  disturbance  broke  out ;  and  a  militi? 
being  then,  for  the  first  time,  known  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 
Were  the  same  offence  tried  now,  by  the  same  judges,  we  cau'^^ 
not  help  thinking  that  a  far  lighter  punishment  would  be  inflict- 
ed.    Indeed,  in  the  case  alluded   to,  the  sentence  went  so  mucl 
against  public  feeling,  that  the  jury  acquitted,  against  evidenccn 
the  next  person  tried  for  a  similar  delinquency  ;  and  the  severel 
sentence  never  was  executed. 

Again,  the  discretion  contended  for  has  a  direct  tendency  t( 
counteract  the  whole  design  of  punishment,  by  preventing  it^ 
operation  as  an  example ;  and  this  tendency  is  twofold ;  botl 
by  concealing  from  the  public  the  connexion  between  the  offence 
and  the  punishment,  or  even  by  misleading  the  public  with  rt 
spect  to  the  offence,  and  by  diminishing  the  certainty  of  that 
connexion.  This  is  by  much  the  most  important  view  of  the 
matter,  and  requires  to  be  more  fully  stated. 

The  only  object  which  lawgivers  propose  to  themselves  in 
pubhc  inflictions  of  punishment,  is  the  effect  which  they  may 
produce  upon  the  spectators ;  and,  through  them,  on  the  res 
of  the  community.  This  indeed  is  the  sole  object  of  all  punish 
ments,  except  such  as  have  in  view  the  reformation  of  the  offend- 
er ;  but  it  bears  so  gi'cat  a  proportion  to  the  whole  end  of 
punishment,  that  we  may  here  disregard  the  remaining  ob- 
ject. How  then  is  this  purpose  to  be  effected  ?  Evidently  by 
practically  proving  to  the  public  this  proposition — Whosoever 
commits  this  offence  is  sure  of  being  thus  punished.  In  this  les- 
son two  considerations  are  involved  ;  and  each  person  to  whom 
we  may  teach  it,  will  assuredly  entertain  them  both.  He  will  ask 
himself — first.  What  is  the  offence  ?  and,  secondly.  Is  there  a 
certainty  of  my  being  thus  dealt  with  if  I  commit  it  ?  Now, 
that  system  of  law  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect,  which  best 
enables  him  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions  readily,  and 
the  second  affirmatively ;— which  leaves  the  spectator  of  a  pu- 
nishment in  the  smallest  doubt  i!:heirfore  it  is  inflicted,  and 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  applied  to  his  own  case,  should  he  com- 
mit the  prohibited  act. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  system  which  we  are  examining  enables 
the  spectator  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions.  He  sees  a 
man  put  to  death,  and  inquires  the  cause  of  it.  He  is  told,  that 
he  had  stolen  five  shillings  worth  of  goods  privately  in  a  shop. 
He  exclaims  perhaps  against  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment ; 
and  he  receives  for  answer,  *  That  there  were  peculiar  circum- 
*  stances  in  the  case,  which  made  it  proper  to  enforce  the  law  ; 
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8  *  for  that,  in  999  instances  in  1 000,  this  crime  is  not  punisned  ca- 
t  «  pitally.  '  He  is  thus  left  in  as  complete  ignorance  as  he  was 
before  he  first  put  his  question :  He  is  not  so  much  deceived, 
perhaps,  as  he  would  have  been,  had  he  remained  satisfied  with 
the  first  answer  he  received ;  nor  so  completely  misled,  as  he 
would  be  by  looking  at  the  record  of  the  Court  where  the  culprit 
was  tried,  or  the  calendar  of  the  prison  where  he  was  confined: 
for  those  documents  tell  a  tale  wholly  wide  of  the  truth,  name- 
ly, that  the  punishment  is  inflicted  for  breaking  a  particular 
law.  So  far  his  inquiries  have  set  him  right.  He  has  learnt 
that  the  sufferer  has  lost  his  life, — not  because  he  offended  a- 
gainst  that  law,  but  because  there  were  some  circumstances  in 
his  conduct  or  situation  which  he  cannot  discover.  The  pu- 
nishment which  he  has  seen  inflicted,  he  therefore  only  knows 
to  be  the  consequence  of  some  unknown  thing ;  and  the  lesson 
is  entirely  thrown  away  upon  him. 

But  suppose  our  spectator  is  to  be  left  in  the  belief  that  the 
law  is  really  executed — that  the  culprit  suffers  death  because  he 
stole  five  shillings  in  a  shop :  for  it  is  only  upon  this  suppo- 
sition that  the  law  can  be  defended  on  its  avowed  principle, 
and  that  the  sight  of  its  execution  can  deter  the  public  from 
violating  it. — He  will  then  put  the  second  question,  and  ask,  if 
he  is  sure  to  be  so  punished,  should  he  himself  commit  shop- 
lifting ? — The  sight  before  his  eyes  may  no  doubt  awaken  some 
apprehensions  in  his  mind — it  may  lead  him  to  believe  that 
such  may  be  his  fate,  if  he  steals  in  a  shop :  but  this  is  all. 
The  question  of  probability  remains  unanswered ;  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  this  one  culprit  does  not  necessarily  prove,  that 
all  who  so  offend  shall  so  suffer.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  to  be  leathered  from  various  considerations,  most  of 
.  which  probably  pass  through  the  spectator's  mind  during,  or 
J  soon  after  the  sight  of  the  punishment,  and  aU  of  which,  we  may 
be  weU  assured,  are  present  to  his  contemplation,  while  revolv- 
ing whether  he  shall  commit  an  act  of  shoplifting  or  no.  The 
first,  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  in  weight,  is  the  chance  of  e- 
scape  or  detection  :  but  this,  we  may  nere  pass  by,  as  it  refers 
itself  to  those  parts  of  the  judicial  system  which  provide  for  the 
securing  of  offenders,  and  which  come  under  the  extensive  and 
important  chapter  of  Police.  But  supposing  he  is  so  unlucky 
as  to  be  taken,  there  are  chances  of  escape  still  to  be  com- 
puted. The  prosecutor  may  not  come  forward — evidence  may 
not  be  forthcoming — juries  may  be  unwilling  to  convict — judges 
piay  be  loath  to  condemn — or  mercy  may,  in  the  last  resort, 
be  extended.  Now,  in  estimating  the  chance  of  escape,  which 
each  of  these  circumstances  gives  him,  we  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve, 
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serve,  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment  goes  directly  to  in- 
crease each  separate  cnance. — Whether  the  practical  reasoner, 
whose  case  we  are  figuring,  will  so  argue,  is  of  no  consequence ; 
he  knows  the  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  reason.  The  fact  is,  that 
persons  are  or  may  be  more  slow  to  j^rosecute  a  shoplifter — wit- 
nesses more  unwilling  to  come  forward  -juries  more  anxious  to 
acquit — and  judges  more  prone  to  reprieve  or  pardon — than  if 
the  punishment  were  less  severe.  This  fact  being  known  to  him, 
he  being  sure,  in  short,  that  only  one  in  nearly  1 900  is  executed  for 
offences  of  this  descripticm,  what  can  be  so  obvious  as  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  spectacle  he  has  witnessed  proves  nothing,  prac- 
tically speaking,  but  the  bad  luck  of  the  sufferer ;—  and  that  it 
should  no  more  influence  his  own  conduct,  than  if  he  never 
had  beheld  or  heard  of  it  ? — Such  is  the  answer  which  he  gives 
to  the  second  question. 

The  existence  of  the  law  in  the  statute-book,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  denunciation  there  promulgated,  is  of  most  feeble 
force,  when  put  in  the  balance  against  such  considerations  as 
these.  What  avails  it  to  tell  men  that  they  shall  suffer  death 
for  certain  acts,  and  to  show  them  the  contrary  ? — W^ill  they 
believe  the  book  rather  than  the  fact  ? — Will  the  rogue  appeal 
from  the  evidence  of  his  senses  to  the  text  of  a  statute ;  and, 
instead  of  looking  at  his  comrades  taken  to  prison  for  shoplifts 
ing,  and  afterwards  let  off, — will  he  pore  over  the  lOtli  and  )  1th 
of  W^illiam  III.  to  convince  himself  that  it  is  a  capital  felony  ? 
Such  fancies  really  suppose  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of 
criminal  legislation,  either  to  be  a  great  deal  more  refined,  or  a 
great  deal  more  dull  and  unthinking,  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  administration  of  this  law, — and  we  shall 
observe  the  fruits  of  the  doctrine  of  discretion  in  another  shape. 
Jlitherto  'we  have  been  considering  chiefly  its  influence  upon 
the  pubhc,  to  whom  punishments  are  addressed.  We  shall 
now,  in  tracing  its  influence  upon  the  mode  of  trial,  see  at  the 
same  time  additional  proofs  of  its  interference  with  the  instrucv 
tion  which  punishments  are  meant  to  convey. 

When  a  person  is  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  crime,  it  seems  a 
very  obvious  proposition,  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  should  be  the  point,  and  the  only 
point,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal  before 
which  he  is  tried — that  the  sentence,  pronounced  in  the  event 
of  his  conviction,  should  impose  on  him  the  penalty  due  to  the 
offence  of  which  he  was  accused — and  that  the  same  tribunal 
which  tries  him,  should  investigate  the  truth  of  the  charge 
whereupon  the  penalty  attaches.  Yet,  nothing  can  be  mor^ 
>vid9  <^i  t^ie  proceedings  which,  in  fact,  take  place  under  tlu 
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prevalence  of  the  present  system.  The  charge  preferred  in  the 
indictment  is  frequently  different  from  the  charge  inquired  into 
by  the  Court.  Tlie  culprit  is  accused  of  having  stolen  to  the 
amount  of  five  shillings  in  a  shoj) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  no- 
thing beyond  this  charge  may  come  before  the  Court  which  is 
to  try  it.  But  it  is  also  very  possible  that  other  matter  may 
arise  out  of  the  judicid  investigation  ;  and  that  this  incidental 
matter  may  be  so  important  in  its  influence  upon  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  trial,  as  nearly  to  supersede  the  original  subject 
of  inquir}^  The  prisoner  may  turn  out  to  be  a  person  of  a- 
bandoncd  character,  generally  ;  he  may  prove  to  have  been 
frequently  before  tried  for  a  similar  offence ;  he  may  have  at- 
tempted to  defend  himself  by  suborning  perjured  evidence.  If 
these  things  appear  against  him,  the  Court  considers  them ; 
although  one  of  them — that  one  which  most  frequently  occurs,  is 
a  specific  crime  known  in  law,  and  se\'erely  punishable.  So,  if  a 
person  is  tried  for  robbery,  the  felonious  and  forcible  taking  is  not 
the  only  matter  inquired  of:  A  question  arises  often  much  more 
material  to  his  fate,  whether  any  act  of  violence  was  committed 
by  him. — Again,  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  sentence  is 
not  always  that  which  the  law  attaches  to  the  crime  charged- 
Wben  one  has  been  suspected  of  murder,  but  the  proof  of  this 
charge  fails,  he  may  be  convicted  of  stealing  forty  shillings  in  a 
dwelling ;  and  the  oitence  which  cannot  be  [)royed — nay,  which 
cannot  be  mentioned  on  the  trial — may  decide  the  sentence. 
A  person  charged  widi  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  or  dwelHng, 
and  nominally  tried  for  that  offence,  but  found,  in  the  course  of 
the  trial,  to  be  a  man  of  general  bad  character,  or  to  have  set 
up  a  perjured  alibi  in  his  defence,  is  sentenced  to  death ;  not 
evidently  because  the  law  makes  the  crime  charged  a  capital 
felony,  (for  this  denunciation  is  never  attended  to  in  courts), 
but  because  he  has  been  found,  or  supposed,  to  be  guilty  of  that 
for  which  he  never  was  tried,  and  which  no  law  ever  made  ca- 
pital—of having  a  bad  character,  which  is  not  punishable  at 
all — or  of  suborning  perjury,  which  is  punishable  as  a  misde- 
meanour.  Lastly,  the  tribunal  which  ought  to  try  the  truth  of 
the  whole  charge,  is  frequently  not  permitted  to  inquire  into 
tliat  part  of  it  which  is  to  regulate  the  fuial  result.  This  re- 
quires a  little  more  attention. 

The  jury,  by  our  law,  are  the  judges  of  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case  ; — the  wliole  matter  in  issue  is  referred  to  them.  The 
<:harge  is  stated  in  the  indictment ;  and  (at  least  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases)  generally  denied  by  the  plea  of  the  defend- 
ant. This  affirmation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  denial  on  the 
-Pt^er,  of  a  proposition  of  fact,  constitutes  the  issue  which  the 
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jury  are  to  try ;  and  their  verdict,  or  the  opinion  formed  b; 
them  upon  examining  the  evidence  adduced  on  either  side 
is  a  decision  of  this  question,  or  a  determination  affirming  o 
denying  the  proposition  submitted  to  them*  If  the  indictmen 
charges  that  the  prisoner  stole  five  shilhngs  in  a  shop,  the  vei 
diet  of  the  jury  can  only  determine  whether  or  not  he  di 
steal  to  this  amount  in  a  shop  ;  and  the  jury  decide  no  other 
question.  But  the  prisoner  attempts  an  alibi;  and  the  jury  no 
doubt  consider  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  proving  it.  If  they 
say  he  is  guilty  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  diey  say  b^ 
implication  that  he  has  not  proved  his  alibi :  but  they  say  no- 
thing more.  They  do  not  determine  any  thing  with  respect  to 
the  merits  of  this  defence,  except,  in  general,  that  it  has  fail- 
ed. How  it  has  failed,  they  do  not  decide,  nor  have  they  any 
•means  of  inquiring.  It  may  be,  that  the  prisoner  has  suborned 
fiilse  witnesses  to  swear  he  was  absent  from  the  spot  where  th( 
crime  was  committed  :  or  it  may  be,  that  his  friends,  unknown 
to  liim,  have  been  guilty  of  this  subornation :  or  it  may  be, 
that  the  witnesses  were  mistaken  in  the  time,  or  in  the  person 
of  the  prisoner  j  and  that  he  alone  knew  of  their  mistake.  In 
the  first  case,  he  has  euborned  false  witnesses  :  In  the  second, 
he  has  only  stood  by,  and  profited  by  the  subornation  of  o- 
thers :  In  the  third,  no  perjury  has  been  committed  ;  but  the 
prisoner  has  suffered  a  mistake  to  be  committed  beneficial  to  his 
defence,  and  innocent  on  the  part  of  those  who  fell  into  it — has 
done  something,  in  short,  not  very  diiterent  in  point  of  guilt  from 
the  mere  assertion  of  his  innocence,  imphed  by  pleading  the  ge- 
neral issue.  Now,  if  the  merits  of  this  mode  of  defence  are  to 
regulate  the  sentence  which  follows  on  the  verdict  of  guilty,  i( 
is  manifest  that  the  material  question  is  not,  whether  the  pri- 
soner committed  shoplifting  ?  but,  to  which  of  the  three  cases 
just  enumerated  Ids  defence  belongs  ?  Because,  certainly,  if 
it  belongs  to  the  lust  class,  and  probably  if  it  belongs  to  the 
second,  a  perfectly  different  decision  will  be  come  to,  from  that 
which  Vvould  follow  if  it  belonged  to  the  first.  This,  then,  is 
rcalli^  the  question  to  be  tried,  in  so  far  as  the  life  of  the 
prisoner  is  at  stake :  But  this  is  a  matter  not  directly  in  issue. 
It  is  a  point  into  which  tlie  Jury  do  not  inquire,  and  upon 
which  their  verdict  is  quite  silent.  By  whomsoever  the  most 
material  question  is  tried,  the  Jury  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  They  try  something  quite  different,  and  comparatively  un- 
important. The  fate  of  the  prisoner  depends  upon  others ; — 
not  merely  his  punishment,  but  the  facts  of  his  case  are  decided 
on  by  the  court.     He  cannot  be  said  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury. 

But  are  we  quite  sure  that  he  has  been  really  tried  at  all ; — 
\tli^  the  facts  jnost  material  to  his  case — those  points,  upon  the 
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truth  or  falsehood  oFwhicli  the  result  of  the  trial  hinges,  have  been 
judicially  inquired  into  by  any  part  of  the  tribunal  said  to  try  the 
cause?  We  fear  not.  The  verdict  only  answers  the  question 
raised  in  the  pleadings ;  and  the  trial  is  only  shaped  with  a  view  to 
answer  this  question.  If  the  witnesses  wiio  swear  to  the  alibi  are 
mistaken,  the  affirmative  is  as  much  proved  as  if  they  were 
wilfully  perjured  ;  and  therefore,  no  inquiry  needs  be  instituted 
into  the  point — upon  which,  however,  the  sentence  is  to  hinoje — 
Whether  there  be  perjury  in  the  defence  or  not  ?  It  is  clear  that, 
if  no  such  inquh*y  is  necessary,  none  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  made  ;  because  the  prosecutor  only  seeks  to  prove  his 
case,  that  is,  to  bring  evidence  sufficient  for  substantiating  the 
charge  on  the  record.  The  court  cannot  call  witnesses,  and  try 
the  emerging  point — the  collateral  issue,  whether  the  alibi  is 
founded  in  false  swearing  or  not.  There  may  be  grounds  of 
suspicion  ; — observations  may  occur ; — the  case  may,  of  itself, 
furnish  more  or  less  of  light  into  its  origin  : — But,  how  wide  is 
this  of  the  certainty  required  by  our  law  ?  The  prisoner  is 
fenced  round  with  forms,  and  protected  from  all  unfavourable 
presumptions,  upon  the  inquiry  which  professedly  constitutes  the 
subject  of  the  trial,  but  the  result  of  which  is  insignificant  in  deter- 
mining his  life  or  death  ; — while  the  question  upon  which  every 
thing  turns,  is  to  be  determined  without  forms,  or  precautions, 
or  safeguards  of  any  kind — to  be  decided  without  deliberate  ex- 
amination, incidentally,  and  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  pro- 
secuting a  perfectly  different  inquiry.  Let  it  also  be  remember- 
ed, that  in  confining  ourselves  to  the  illustration  from  the  agr 
gi-avation  now  alluded  to,  we  are  taking  the  case  most  favour- 
able to  the  opposite  argument,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  an  impu- 
tation at  least  of  a  known  charge,  v/hich  might  be  inquired  of, 
and  is  not  a  viigue  indefinite  aspersion,  like  that  ot  general 
bad  character,  which  could  scarcely,  in  any  shape,  be  judicially 
sifted. 

Cases  will  probably  occur  to  tiie  legal  reader,  in  which  the 
result  of  a  trial  is  affected  by  matters  not  put  in  issue;  and  others, 
where  the  result  turns  materially  upon  points  which,  though  in 
issue,  are  nevertheless  by  no  means  the  main  object  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Thus,  where  an  action  of  damages  is  brought  against 
a  person  for  seducing  another's  wife,  and  the  defence  consists 
in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  husband  treated  her  brutally, 
prostituted  her  to  others,  or  connived  at  her  guilt ; — or  where 
a  similar  action  is  brought  for  seduction  of  a  daughter,  and  the 
defence  is  to  destroy  the  woman's  character  by  attempting  to  prove 
prostitution,  the  nature  of  these  defences,  if  the  proof  of  them  fails, 
will  be  taken  into  the  account  in  assessing  the  damages  ;  and  the 
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plaintiff  may  be  said  to  recover  more  for  the  loss  of  his  wife's  o 
daughter's  societ\^  than  he  ought  to  do,  because  his  own  or  hii 
daughter's  character  has  been  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.  In  like  manner,  if  an  action  is  brought  for  slander  oi 
libel,  and  there  is  a  plea  of  justification  which  fails,  the  damagei 
will  be  greatly  increased,  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  Jury  ar 
only  required  to  try  the  matters  arising  previous  to  bringing  th 
action.  But,  in  all  these  instances,  the  necessity  of  the  cas 
justifies,  or  rather  requires,  a  departure  from  strict  and  rigoroii 
principle.  There  is  no  other  remedy — no  other  means  of  assess^ 
ing  the  additional  compensation  which  every  one  must  admi 
that  such  defences  render  just  and  fitting  to  be  given — at  leas 
tio  means  which  would  not  greatly  endanger  the  free  course  o 
justice.  The  inconvenience  would  be  extreme,  of  allowing  se 
parate  actions  to  be  brought  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  rccri' 
minations  of  the  defendant's  counsel ;  and  there  would  be  a  ma 
nifest  absurdity  in  making  the  statements  set  forth  on  a  record 
or  sworn  to  (and  not  falsely  sworn  to)  by  witnesses,  the  subject 
matter  of  new  trials.  Besides,  in  all  these  cases,  no  inconveni 
ence  arises  from  the  incidental  matters  which  are  raised  for  con 
sideration.  When  these  matters  are  on  record,  by  being  plead 
ed  specially,  they  are  in  every  respect  before  the  court,  and  no 
tified  to  the  opposite  party,  as  much  as  if  tliey  formed  the  ori- 
ginal ground  of  any  proceeding ;  and  even  when  they  arise  in 
the  course  of  trial  under  the  general  issue,  they  are  regulai'Iy 
examined  and  decided  upon  by  the  Jury,  exactly  as  the  rest  of 
the  case  is. 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  evil  of  which  we  have  been 
complaining  in  our  criminal  procedure  ;  and  it  is  an  evil  by  no 
means  justified  by  any  necessity.  The  letter  of  the  law  says, 
shoplifting  is  a  capital  felony.  The  practice  of  the  courts  says, 
it  shall  not  be  punished  capitally,  except  it  be  accompanied 
with  certain  aggravations.  Then,  Vvhy  not  put  tliose  aggrava- 
tions in  issue,  as  well  as  the  act  of  shoplifting  itself?  But  is 
there  any  sense  in  thus  confounding  together  distinct  offences  ? 
Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  to  punish  each  appropriately 
and  separately  ?  W^hy  not  attach  a  certain  penalty  to  shoplift- 
ing, and  a  certain  penalty  to  subornation  of  perjury  ?  If  the 
former  crime  should  be  pimished  with  transportation  or  impri- 
sonment, and  the  latter  with  imprisonment  or  pillory — if  such 
would  infallibly  be  the  sentences  pronounced,  where  the  same 
person  committed  the  second  (offence  in  any  other  way  but  in 
the  attempt  to  escape  punishment  for  the  first — why  should  we^ 
in  this  one  case,  confound  the  two  crimes  together,  and,  out  of 
a  clergiable  felony  (as  in  practice  it  has  become)  and  a  misde- 
meanour, create,  by  some  strange  process  of  judicial  compound- 
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ing,    something  quite  diffe-rent  from   both,    a  capital  felony? 
Nothing  surely  can  be  more  rude  or  clumsy  than  such  a  con- 
trivance— nothing  more  repugnant  to  all  clear  and  distinct  prin- 
rljciple. 

s  I  'The  object  of  those  improvements,  which  Sir  Samuel  Romil- 
e :  ly  has  laboured  with  such  exemplary  perseverance  to  effect  in 
e  line  criminal  law,  is  to  correct  the  inconsistencies,  and  remove 
the  hurtful  anomalies  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  de- 
scribe. Finding  that  the  statutes  in  question  are  not  enforced 
so  as  to  punish  the  crimes  which  they  pretend  to  prohibit,  but 
I  that  they  are  the  mcatts  of  introducing  such  proceedings  as  we 
havejustnov/ contemplated; — observing,  that  all  certainty  of  pu- 
nishment is  thus  destroyed,  and  that  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
practical  nature  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  very  meaning  of 
the  punishments  inflicted,  is  withheld  from  the  public,  whom 
the  law  is  made  to  guide,  and  the  punishments  are  inflicted  to 
instruct ; — persuaded  that,  tliough  seldom  enforced,  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  statutes  in  question  arc  sufficient  to  deter  persons 
from  prosecuting,  from  giving  evidence,  and  from  convicting, 
thougli  they  only  confound  the  notions  of  those  whom  they  are 
intended  to  deter  from  committing  the  offences  ;  this  enlighten- 
ed and  virtuous  legislator  recommends  the  adoption  of  some 
more  fixed  and  known  method  of  punishing — of  the  very  method 
which  our  own  practice,  as  far  as  it  consistently  means  any 
thing,  points  out  lor  adoption.  He  says,  repeal  the  capital 
part  of  these  felonies,  and  leave  it  certain.,  that  whoever  is  guilty 
of  shoplifting,  or  stealing  in  a  dwelling,  or  upon  a  navigable 
river,  shall  be  pimished  as  guilty  of  a  clergiable  felony. 

We  have  already  illustrated  the  importance  of  making  what-^ 
ever  punishment  the  law  denounces,  as  certain  as  the  imperfec- 
tions of  police  and  jurisprudence  will  permit.  That  the  certain- 
ty of  the  punishment  is  much  more  important  in  preventing 
crimes  than  its  severity,  seems  a  maxim  now  universally  agreed 
upon.     '  If  it  were  possible '  (observes  our  author)  *  that  pu- 

*  nishment,  as  the  consequence  of  guilt,  could  be  I'educcd  to  an 

*  absolute  certainty,  a  very  slight  penalty  would  be  sufficient  to 

*  prevent  almost  every  species  of  crime,  except  those  which  a- 

*  rise  from  sudden  gusts  of  ungovernable  passion.     If  the  re- 

*  storation  of  the  property  stolen,  and  only  a  few  weeks,   or  e- 

*  ven  a  few  days  imprisonment,  were  the  wiavoidable  conse- 

*  quence  of  theft,  no  theft  would  ever  be  committed.     No  man 

*  would  steal  what  he  was  sure  that  he  could  not  keep ; — no  man 

*  would,    by  a  voluntary  act,    deprive  himself  of  his  liberty, 

*  though  but  for  a  few  days.     It  is  the  desire  of  a  supposwl  good, 
*'  which  is  the  incentive  to  every  crime.     No  crime,  therefore, 

'  could 
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*  could  exist,  if  it  were  infallibly  certain  that  not  good,  but  e\ 

*  must  follow,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  to  the  person  wli 

*  committed  it.     This  absolute  certainty,  however,  '  (he  cont 
nues)  *  is  unattainable,  where  facts  are  to  be  ascertained  by  huma 

*  testimony,  and  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  human  jud| 

*  ments.    "All  that  can  be  done  is,  by  a  vigilant  police,  by  rj 

*  tional  rules  of  evidence,  by  clear  laws,  and  by  punishmen 

*  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  to  approach  as  no 

*  ]y  to  that  certainty  as  human  imperfection  will  admit.  ' 
How  far  these  sound  and  unquestionable  principles  are  vi( 

lated  by  the  present  mode  of  proceeding,  we  have  already  in 
part  explahied.  But  a  few  more  observations  may  be  subjoined 
upon  the  same  important  topic.  Those  who  find  that  the  sta- 
tutes in  question  are  in  fact  scarcely  ever  executed,  may  conjec- 
ture that  the  knowledge  of  this  will  operate  upon  prosecutors, 
witnesses  and  juries,  as  well  as  on  culprits ;  and  remove  the 
scruples  from  the  former,  as  well  as  the  fears  from  the  latter ; — 
a  plausible  doubt  to  the  first  view,  but  very  little  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  For,  when  a  man  is  balancing  with  him- 
self whether  he  shall  commit  an  offence,  tempted  by  the  desire 
of  attaining  some  favourite  object,  his  disposition  leans  towards 
gratifying  this  desire ;  and  he  adventures  in  what  he  accustoms 
himself  (to  use  our  author's  apposite  expression)  to  regard  as 
the  lottery  of  justice,  provided  the  chances  of  escape  are  consi- 
derable. But  it  is  otherwise  when  a  man,  under  the  influence 
of  no  such  passions,  knowing  that  the  culprit  is  actually  taken, 
weighs  with  himself  whether  he  shall  do  an  act,  the  consequence 
of  which  will  be — not  indeed  the  certain,  or  even  the  probable — 
but  the  possible  death  of  a  fellow- creature  5  and  at  any  rate  the 
delivering  him  over  to  others,  in  whose  discretion  it  must  now, 
be,  whether  death  shall  be  inflicted  or  not.     '  I  have  had  five 

*  shillings  stolen  from  me, '  he  says,  *  by  this  man.     If  I  come 

*  forward  against  him,  he  will  be  convicted ;  and  could  I  be 

*  sure  of  his  only  suffering  imprisonment,  or  even  transporta- 

*  tion,  it  might  be  well.     But  how  do  I  know  that  his  charac-^ 

*  ter  may  not  turn  out  a  bad  one — that  he  may  not  set  up  a 

*  perjured  defence — or  that,  if  convicted  of  the  simple  offence 

*  which  he  has  committed  against  me,  mercy  may  not  be  re- 

*  fused  ?     I  will  incur  no  such  risk  ; — I  will  never  have  to  re- 

*  proach  myself  with  having  exposed  a  man  to  be  hanged  for 

*  stealing  a  crown  ; — I  will  not  expose  myself  to  the  risk  of  his 

*  actually  being  hanged  for  such  a  theft. '  How  far  such  rea* 
soning  is  well-toundS,  we  do  not  inquire ;  that  it  influences 
men's  minds,  and  directs  their  conduct,  is  matter  of  fact.  The 
same  person  whom  we  have  been  supposing  robbed  of  five  shil- 
lings, 
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lin^s,  has  seen  a  fellow-creature  murdered ;  he  knows  that  the 
evidence  which  he  gives,  must  send  the  murderer  to  the  gal- 
lows ;  but  he  feels  no  such  scruples  as  before  : — his  feelings  all 
go  along  witli  his  duty  in  this  case ;  and  he  hesitates  not  a  mo- 
ment what  course  to  take.  True  it  is,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
he  has  no  right  to  draw  such  distinctions  ;  he  is  assuming  a  sort 
of  legislative  authority  ;  and  taking  considerations  into  his  mind, 
which  any  Judge,  who  might  accidentally  discover  his  process 
of  reasoning,  or  rather  of  feeling,  would  not  fail  severely,  per- 
haps justly,  to  reprove.  But  imtil  all  men  shall  be  so  fashioned, 
as  to  think  and  feel  in  their  private  hours,  and  in  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  their  hearts,  according  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law, 
and  shall  in  every  respect  act  as  a  legislator  may  desire,  he  will 
do  well  to  adapt  his  contrivances  to  their  natures  -,  and,  if  he 
would  not  be  disappointed,  he  had  best  lay  his  account  with 
their  following  their  own  inclinations,  in  all  cases  where  he  can- 
not prevent  them.  We  have  put  tlic  ca.se  of  prosecutors  and 
witnesses.  To  jurors  the  obscTvation  apphes  with  equal  force. 
But  the  evil  effects  of  the  system  on  that  class,  are  far  more  to 
be  lamented  ;  and  we  should  in  vain  hope  to  describe  them  so 
plainly  and  so  forcibly  at  the  same  time,  as  by  extracting  the 
following  admirable  note  from  Sir  Samuel  llomilly's  pamphlet. 

*  The  latitude  which  juries  allow  themselves  in  estimating  the  va- 
lue of  property  stolen,  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  which  is  to  be 
the  consequence  of  their  verdict,  is  an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude. 
Notliing  can  be  more  pernicious,  than  that  jurymen  should  think 
lightly  of  the  important  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  discharge,  or 
should  acquire  a  habit  of  trifling  with  the  solemn  oaths  they  take. 
And  yet,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  acts  which  punish  with  death 
the  stealing  in  shops  or  houses,  or  on  board  ships,  property  of  the 
different  values  which  are  there  mentioned,  juries  have,  from  mo- 
1  tives  of  humanity,  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently  finding,  by  their 
verdicts,  that  the  things  stolen  were  worth  much  less  than  was  clear- 
ly proved  to  be  their  value.     It  is  held,  indeed,  by  some  of  the 
Judges  (whether  by  all  of  them,  and  upon  all  occasions,  I  am  not 
certain),  that  juries  In  favour  of  life  may  fairly,  in  fixing  the  value 
of  the  property,  take  into  their  consideration  the  depreciation  of 
money  which  has  taken  place  since  the  statutes  passed ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  "  may  reduce  the  present  nominal 
value  of  money  to  its  antient  standard.  "  *     To  show,  therefore,  to 
what  an  extent  juries  have  assumed  to  themselves  a  power  of  dis- 
i  pensing  with  the  law  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  the 
I  earliest  trials,  for  these  offences,  that  I  happen  to  have  met  with. 
I     *  In  the  year  1731-2,  which  was  only  thirty-two  years  after  the 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.  38.  D  d  act 
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act  of  King  William,  and  only  sixteen  after  tlie  act  of  Queen  Ann, 
a  period  during  wliich  there  had  scarcely  been  any  scinsible  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  money,  it  appears  from  the  sessions  papers,  that, 
of  thirty-three  persons  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  pri- 
vately in  shops,  warehouses,  or  stables,  goods  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings  and  upwards,  only  one  was  convicted,  twelve  were  acquit- 
ted, and  twenty  were  found  guilty  of  the  theft ;  but  the  things  stolen 
were  found  to  be  worth  less  than  five  s'liillings.  Of  fifty-two  persons 
tried  in  the  same  year  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  stealing  in  dwelling- 
houses,  money,  or  other  property,  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings, 
only  six  were  convicted,  twenty-three  were  acquitted,  and  twenty- 
three  were  convicted  of  the  larceny,  but  saved  from  a  capital  pu- 
nishment by  the  jury  stating  the  stolen  property  to  be  of  less  value 
than  forty  shillings.  In  the  following  years,  the  numbers  do  not  dif- 
fer v/ery  materially  from  those  in  the  year  1731. 

*  Some  of  the  cases  which  occurred  about  this  time  are  of  such  a 
kind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  casuistry  the  jury  could 
have  been  reconciled  to  their  verdict.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention 
a  few  of  them.~Elizabeth  Hobbs  was  tried  in  September  1732,  for 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  otie  broad  piece,  two  guineas,  two  half- 
guineas,  and  forty-four  shillings,  in  money.  She  confessed  the  fact, 
and  the  jury  found  her  guilty,  but  found  that  the  money  stolen  was 
worth  only  thirty-nine  shillings.  Mary  Bradley,  in  May  1732,  was  in- 
dicted for  stealing  in  a  dwellinghouse,  lace  which  she  had  offered  to 
sell  for  twelve  guineas,  and  for  which  she  had  refused  to  take  eight 
guineas  ;  the  jury,  however,  who  found  her  guilty,  found  the  lace 
to  be  worth  no  more  than  thirty-nine  shillings.  Wm.  Sherrington, 
in  October  1732,  was  indicted  for  stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods 
which  he  had  actually  sold  for  1/.  5s.,  and  the  jury  found  that  they 
were  worth  only  4s.  lOd. 

*  In  the  case  of  Michael  Allom,  indicted  in  February  1733,  for 
privately  stealing  in  a  shop  forty^three  dozen  pairs  of  stockings, 
value  Si.  10s. ;   it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  sold  them  for  a 
guinea  and  a  half,  to  a,  witness  who  was  produced  on  the  trial ;  and 
yet  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of  stealing  what  was  only  of  the  value 
of  ^s.  lOd.     In  another  case,  that  of  George  Dawson  and  Joseph 
Hitch,  also  indicted  in  February  1733,  it  appeared  that  the  two  pri- 
soners, in  company  together  at  the  same  time,  stole  the  same  goods 
privately  in  a  shop,  and  the  jury  found  one  guilty  to  the  amount  of 
4s.  lOd.,  and  the  other  to  the  amount  of  5s.;  that  is,  that  the  same, 
goods  were  at  one  and  the  same  moment  of  different  values.     Th; 
monstrous  proceeding  is  accounted  for  by  finding  that  Dawson,  whj 
was  capitally  convicted,  had  been  tried  before  at  the  same  sessioi 
for  a  similar  offence,  and  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  to  the 
mount  only  of  4s.  lOd.     The  jury  seem  to  have  thought,  that  havinj 
had  the  benefit  of  their  indulgence  once,  he  was  not  entitled  to  it 
second  tinui  ;.^or  ip  .other  words,  that  having  once  had  a  pardon 
their  hands,  he  had  no  further  claims  upon  their  mercy. '    p.  65 — 61 
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The  able  and  satistlictory  refutation  of  Dr  Paley,  which  forms 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  tract,  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
pursue  in  detail.  Earnestly  intreating  the  reader's  best  atten- 
tion to  it,  we  must  close  our  account  of  the  publication  with  a 
■very  eloquent  passage,  in  which  one  of  Dr  Paley's  positions  is 
commented  on — the  most  paradoxical,  and  yet  the  most  mis- 
chievous, in  the  whole  reasonings  of  this  writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Criminal  Law.  We  allude  to  the  argument  by  which  he 
contests  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better  ten  guilty  persons  should 
escape,  than  one  innocent  man  suffer.  Again  referring  to 
,Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  own  pages  for  the  full  and  convincing 
refutation  of  Paley's  doctrine,  we  shall  here  only  present  the 
concluding  passage  of  it  to  the  reader's  admiration. 

'  Wlien  the  guilty  escape,  the  law  has  merely  failed  of  its  intend- 
ed effect ;  it  has  done  no  good,  indeed,  but  it  has  done  no  harm. 
But  when  the  innocent  become  the  victims  of  the  law,  the  law  is  not 
merely  inefficient — it  does  not  merely  fxil  of  accomplishing  its  intend- 
ed object  -it  injures  the  persons  it  was  meant  to  protect — it  creates 
the  very  evil  it  was  to  cure,  and  destroys  the  security  it  was  made 
to  preserve. 

"  They  ought  rather,  "  continues  Paley,  "  to  reflect,  that  he 
**  who  falls  by  a  mistaken  sentence,  may  be  considered  as  falling  for 
**  his  country,  whilst  he  suffers  under  the  operation  of  those  rules, 
"  by  the  general  effect  and  tendency  of  v/hich  the  welfare  of  the 
**  community  is  maintained  and  upheld.  "  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  thus  to  philosophize  and  act  the  patriot  for  others,  and  to  arm 
ourselves  with  topics  of  consolation,  and  reasons  for  enduring  with 
fortitude  the  evils  to  which,  not  ourselves,  but  others,  are  exposed. 
I  doubt,  however,  very  much,  whether  this  is  attended  with  any 
salutary  effects.  Instead  of  endeavouring  thus  to  extenuate,  and  to 
reconcile  to  the  minds  of  those  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  fel- 
low-creatures, so  terrible  a  calamity  as  a  mistake  in  judicature  to  the 
injury  of  the  innocent,  it  would  surely  be  a  wiser  part  to  set  before 
their  eyes  all  the  consequences  of  so  fatal  an  error  in  their  strong 
but  real  colours ; — to  represent  to  them,  that  of  all  the  evils  which 
which  canbefal  a  virtuous  man,  the  very  greatest  is  to  be  condemned, 
and  to  suffer  a  public  punishment  as  if  he  were  guilty ; — to  see  all 
his  hopes  and  expectations  frustrated ;  all  the  prospects  in  which  he 
is  indulging,  and  the  pursuits  which  he  is  following,  for  the  benefit, 
perhaps,  of  those  who  are  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  brouglit  to  a 
close  ; — to  be  torn  from  the  midst  of  his  family  ;  —to  witness  the  af- 
fliction they  sufrer,  and  to  anticipMe  the  still  deeper  affliction  that 
liwaits  them — not  to  have  even  the  sad  consolation  of  being  pitied  ; — 
to  see  himself  branded  with  public  ignominy  ;  -  to  leave  a  name  which 
will  only  excite  horror  or  disgust;-  to  think  that  the  children  he 
ipaves  behind  him,  must,  when  they  recal  their  father's  memory, 
hang  down  their  heads  with  shame  ;  -   to  know  that,  even  if,  at  some 

D  d  2  distant 
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distant  time,  it  should  chance  that  the  truth  sliould  be  made  evident, 
and  that  justice  should  be  done  to  his  name,  still  that  his  blood  will 
have  been  shed  uselessly  for  mankind — that  his  melancholy  story  will 
serve,  wherever  it  is  told,  only  to  excite  alarm  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
best  members  of  society,  and  to  encourage  the  speculations  for  e- 
vading  the  law,  in  which  wicked  men  may  indulge. 

*  When  we  are  weighing  the  evil  of  the  punishment  of  one  inno- 
cent man  against  that  of  the  impunity  of  ten  who  are  guilty,  we 
ought  to  reflect,  that  the  suffering  of  the  imioccnt  is  generally  at- 
tended, in  the  particular  instance,  with  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  In- 
stances have,  indeed,  occurred  like  that  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned of  Calas,  where  a  man  has  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  laws,  though  the  laws  had  never  been  violated ; — w^here  the  tri- 
bunals had  committed  the  double  mistake  of  supposing  a  crime  where 
none  had  been  committed,  and  of  finding  a  criminal  where  none  could 
exist.  These,  however,  are  very  gross,  and  therefore  very  rare  ex- 
amples of  judicial  error.  In  most  cases  the  crime  is  ascertained ; 
and  to  discover  the  author  of  it  is  all  that  remains  for  investigation ; 
and  in  every  such  case,  if  there  follow  an  erroneous  conviction,  a 
twofold  evil  must  be  incurred,  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  as  well  as 
the  suffering  of  the  innocent.  Perhaps,  amidst  the  crowd  of  those 
who  are  gazing  upon  the  supposed  criminal,  when  he  is  led  out  to 
execution,  may  be  lurking  the  real  murderer,  who,  while  he  con- 
templates the  fate  ef  the  wretch  before  him,  reflects  with  scorn  upon 
the  imbecility  of  the  law,  and  becomes  more  hardened,  and  de- 
rives more  confidence  in  the  dangerous  career  upon  which  he  has 
entered. '     74—76. 

We  should  here  have  closed  the  remarks  on  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly's  projiosed  reforms  into  which  we  have  been  led,  had  not 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  bigoted  and  interested  men 
to  cry  down  the  object,  as  well  as  to  distort  the  designs  of  his 
truly  patriotic  and  humane  labours,  called  for  some  more  gene- 
ral notice.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  subject  of  hi« 
plans,  generally,  upon  the  present  occasion  ;  but  we  conceive 
that  a  simple  statement  of  what  he  has  effected,  and  what  he 
has  proposed,  unfortunately  witliout  success,  may  tend  to  dis- 
sipate at  once  the  mist  which  the  heats  of  personal  and  party 
animosity  have  raised  round  this  admirable  and  most  deservedly 
popular  character ;  and  to  show  how  far  the  charge  of  "  rash 
and  daring  inn&vaiioriy "  which  has  so  wildly  been  launched  at 
him,  k  founded  in  the  facts.  Those  who,  without  looking  at 
the  real  extent  of  his  different  plans,  may  have  heard  of  this, 
imputation,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be  not  a  little  astonished 
when  they  come  to  see  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

The  first  subject  which  engaged  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  atten- 
tion after  he  came  into  Parliament,  must,  we  should  suppose, 
be  admitted  oil  aU  hands  to  have  been  peculiarly  appropriate  5 — 

one. 
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one,  which  his  professional  habits  singularly  well  qualified  him  to 
deal  with — the  Bankrupt  Law.     From  the  manner  in  whicli  his 
legislative  labours  have  been  treated,  those  who  do  not  know 
much  of  this  learned  person  might  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that 
he  was  some  wild  enthusiast,  rushing  from  his  study,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  world,  to  pull  down  the  established  judicial 
system  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  erect  another  up- 
on his  own  speculative  and  fantastical  views.     But  we  Wieve 
the  bulk  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  he  Mongs  neither  to 
this  description,  nor  to  that  other  class  which  the  country  has 
some  experience  of;  and  which,  with  the  cry  of  innovation  cui 
their  lips,  dabble  to  no  small  extent  in  legislative  changes — nar- 
row-minded and  violent  persons — brought  up  to  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  ^'ainly  attempted  to  be  pushed  into  its  employ- 
ments by  the  hand  of  power  and  patronage — but  wholly  unable 
either  to  acquire  practice  themselves,  or  to  retain  that  which  is 
tiirust  upon  them,  and  ever  ready  to  abandon  the  trade  as  hope- 
less, for  offices  wiiere  court  favour  may  be  powerful  enough  to 
support  tliem.     Sir  Samuel  llomilly  was  not  of  this  caste.     He 
had,  by  the  force  of  hi-s  own  learning  and  talents,  and  the  most 
spotless  integrity,  lisen  to  the  very  heights  of  professional  ambi- 
tion, before  he  was  even  heard  of  in  Parliament ;— -and  when  he 
apfiroached  the  important  subjects  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  and  the 
Law  of  IX'btor  and  Creditor  in  general,  he  was,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion or  piTtencc  of  rivalry,  the  first  man  in  the  Courts  of  Equity 
in  this  country.   The  reforms,  which  he  here  began  with  suggest- 
ing, were  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  in  the  course  of  a 
practice  the  most  various  and  extensive; — and,  moderate  as 
they  were  in  extent,  they  are  much  greater  changes  than  any  of 
those  which  he  has  since  ventured  to  recommend.     In  addition 
to  those  undoubted  intrinsic  advantages,  he  possessed  acciden- 
tally another,  at  tlie  time  to  which  we  are  referring,  that  of 
being  his  Majesty's  Solicitor-General ; — and  to  this  we,  in  all 
probability,  owe  the  comparatively  slight  opposition  with  which 
his  first  and  most  imjwrtant  measures  were  carried. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  known  to  the  reader,  that,  by  the  original 
and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  the  whole 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  vests  in  the  assignees  under  the  commis- 
sion by  relation,  from  the  time  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy  5 — so 
that  all  his  dealings,  with  respect  to  the  estate  after  the  act  of 
bankruptcy, — all  his  conveyances  or  payments  to  clhers,  and  all 
their  payments  of  debts  due  to  him,  are  liable  to  be  rescinded  by 
the  assignees.  The  numerous  hardships  consequent  on  the  rigo- 
rous prosecution  of  this  principle,  and  its  utter  repugnance  to  the 
state  of  things  in  a  commercial  country,  had  very  early  occa- 
sioned a  relaxation  of  it; — and,  by  the  statutes  of  1.  Jac.  I.  c.  i5^ 

and 
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^nd  21.  Jac.  I.  c.  19,  protection  had  been  given  to  payments  of 
debts  bond  fid r  due  to  the  bankrupt,  before  the  debtor  knew  of 
his  bankruptcy,  and  to  purchasers  for  a  vahiable  consideration 
from  the  bankrupt,  where  the  commission  was  not  sued  out 
within  five  years  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy.  But  further  re- 
laxation being  found  necessary,  by  the  19.  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  further 
protection  was  extended  to  persons  dealing  with  the  bankrupt, 
ai/iiinstthe  effects  of  the  principle  of  relation,  in  respect  of  secret 
^'cts  of  bankruptcy.  It  protects  receipts  of  money  by  bond  fde 
creditors,  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  in  respect  of  goods  sold 
to  the  bankrupt,  or  bills  drawn,  negotiated,  or  accepted  by  him. 
The  principle  of  relaticm  was,  however,  still  much  too  rigorous; 
and,  in  some  particulars  which  the  statutes  of  .Tames  I.  and  Geo. 
II.  had  not  even  touched,  it  was  productive  of  the  most  intoler- 
able hardships.  The  bond^fide  debts  contracted  subsequent  to  a 
secret  act  of  bankruptcy  with  persons  wholly  ignorant  of  that 
act,  could  not  be  proved  under  the  commission  ; — and,  what  was 
still  worse,  a  commission  regularly  sued  out,  upon  the  petition 
of  a  creditor  wholly  ignorant  of  any  secret  act  of  bankruptcy 
committed  prior  to  the  contracting  of  his  debt,  and  regularly 
proceeded  in  through  all  its  stages,  was  liable  to  be  avoided, 
and,  wnth  all  the  proceedings  under  it,  utterly  annulled,  upon 
the  discovery  of  some  secret  act  of  bankruptcy  prior  to  the 
petitioning  creditor's  debt.  To  remedy  such  great  evils,  and 
to  relax  generally  the  principle  of  relation,  accordijig  to  a  fixetl 
and  immutable  rule,  were  the  chief  objects  of  the  t6.  Geo.  IIL 
c,  135,  the  first  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  acts.  Besides  allowing 
bond  Jide  debts  to  be  proved,  notwithstanding  previous  secret 
acts  of  bankruptcy,  and  protecting  the  commission  and  pro- 
ceedings from  such  acts,  provided  that,  in  either  case,  the  cre- 
ditor was  ignorant  of  them,  this  statute  protects  all  dealings  with 
the  bankrupt  bond  Jide  had,  above  two  months  liefore  tlie  date 
of  the  commission,  from  the  effects  of  a  prior  act  of  bankruptcy, 
provided  the  person  deahng  with  the  bankrupt  had  no  notice  of 
that  act,  or  of  the  bankrupt's  insolvency,  or  his  stopping  pay- 
ment. These  are  the  principal  enactments  of  this  statute : — And, 
that  they  form  a  most  important  amendment  of  the  law,  can  be 
doubted  by  no  one  who  is  not  ready  to  defend  every  existing  abuse, 
and  injustice  and  impolicy,— and  to  maintain  that  every  thing  is 
perfect  which  has  been  made  law  before  a  certain  date. 

The  statute  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  was  amend- 
ed in  some  respects  by  another,  which  its  author  carried  through 
parliament  in  1809,  the  49.  Geo.  III.  c.  121.  The  alterations 
jnade  on  the  former,  related  to  points  which  w^e  have  not  speci- 
fied ;  chiefly  to  the  provision  of  that  statute,  which  made  a  doc- 
ket struck  notice  of  a  prior  act  of  bankruptcy,  whether  a  com- 
mission 
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mission  was  sued  out  upon  it  or  not.  But  this  last  statute 
introduced  many  salutary  chan£res  into  the  proceedings  under 
commissions  ; — it  enlarged  the  facilities  of  proving  debts — it  ex- 
tended to  executions  and  attachments  against  lands  and  goods 
the  protection  from  the  effects  of  secret  acts  of  bankruptcy  which 
the  former  statute  had  given  to  honajide  dealings  with  the  bank- 
rupt— and  it  enacted,  that  the  production  of  the  commission  and 
proceedings  should  in  all  actions,  by,  or  against,  the  assignees, 
be  evidence  of  the  trading,  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  peti- 
tioning creditor's  debt ;  unless  notice  be  previously  given  of  an 
intention  to  contest  these  points,  and  dispute  the  validity  of  the 
commission.  We  believe  the  genei'al  experience  of  the  profes- 
sion has  decided  in  favour  of  these  alterations  ;  and  that  the  on- 
ly doubt  which  remains  relates  to  another,  and  perhaps  the  most 
material  brancli  of  the  act,  by  which  the  concurrence  of  tliree- 
Jifihs,  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditoi^s  is  declared  sufficient 
to  grant  the  bankrupt's  certificate  and  discharge,  instead  oifour- 
Jifths^  the  proportion  formerly  required.  Into  the  merits  of  this 
point,  however,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
sketch  to  enter.  We  are  confident,  that  the  question  will  re- 
ceive a  full  and  rigorous,  though  candid,  scrutiny  among  the 
learned  persons  within  whose  province  it  lyes  to  decide  it ;  and 
we  are  no  less  persuaded,  that  the  first  to  acknowledge  he  has 
been  wrong,  and  to  assist  in  correcting  the  error,  will  be  the  li- 
beral and  ingenious  author  of  the  measure,  if  a  further  trial  shall 
convince  him  that  the  old  proportion  is  preferable.  * 

In  the  next  measure  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  proposed,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  equally  successful,  but  for 
the  change  of  ministry  which  took  place  while  his  bill  was  pass- 
ing through  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  law  of  England, 
the  creditor  has  his  election  (except  in  the  case  of  debts  to  the 
Crown — for  the  other  kinds  of  extent  are  obsolete),  of  taking  ei- 
'ther  the  property  or  the  person  of  the  debtor  f  in  satisfaction  of 

his 

*  We  refer  our  readers,  for  many  important  observations  on  tliese 
subjects,  to  the  excellent  pamphlet  published  by  Mr  Evans,  entitled, 
*  A  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, '  This  is  the  same  gentleman  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  (among  other  valuable  publications)  for 
a  translation  of  Pothier's  work,  with  most  learned  and  useful  com- 
mentaries ;  and  certainly  there  are  few  members  of  the  profession 
who  adorn  it  with  more  depth  and  variety  of  legal  learning. 

f  He  may  take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  goods  in  execution;  and 
then,  for  the  part  of  the  debt  remaining  unsatisfied,  he  may  take  the 
person  of  the  debtor  ;  or  he  may  take  the  goods,  and  the  profits  of  the 
land  already  accruing  (a  remedy  nearly  obsolete) ;  or  he  may  take  the 

goods, 
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his  debt ; — and  if  be  takes  his  real  estate,  he  can  only  seize  one 
half  of  the  land,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  he  may  satisfy  one 
debt.     This  remedy  is  not  a  very  am}ile,  nor  a  very  easy  one  in 
all  cases ;  but  there  is  one  case  in  which  it  wholly  fails.     If  a 
person  owes  money  on  simple  contract,  and  dies  before  any 
judgment  has  been  obtained,  unless  he  leaves  personals,  the 
creditor  has  no  claim  upon  his  estate,  however  extensive  it  may 
be,  and  how  little  soever  burthened  with  debts  by  specialty,  and 
however  free  from  the  fetters  of  an  entail.     Thus  a  man  may  owe 
upon  bill,  note  of  hand,  or  account  with  his  tradesmen,  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds — he  may  die  and  leave  his  son,  or  a 
stran^^er,  a  clear  landed  estate  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
a  vear : — Not  one  of  his  creditors  can  come   upon  this  estate 
for  payment.    When  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  broached  this  subject, 
the  evil  was  still  more  enormous.      A  person  might  engage 
in  trade  to  the  largest  amount — he  might,  for  example,  by  the 
issue  of  bank  notes,  obtain  possession  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
— he  might  vest  all  this  in  land  ; — if  he  died,  and  left  the  land 
to  his  family,  or  to  a  stranger,  the  creditors,  with  whose  money 
it  had  been  bought,  could  not  touch  an  acre  of  it.  *     Sir  Sa- 
muel RomiUy,  therefore,  introduced  a  bill  to  make  the  freehold 
estates  of  persons  dying  indebted,  assets  for  the  payment  of 
their  simple  contract   debts.      He   cautiously   abstained  from 
touching  copyhold  estates — he  proposed  tliat  specialty  creditors 
should  still  have  full  preference ;  yet  great  exception  was  taken  at 
such  *  (laying  innovation  ; ' — an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  an  a- 
larm  among  the  aristocracy,  by  a  cry  of  the  landed  interest  be- 
ing in  danger ;  and  the  supporters  of  the  bill  were  openly  ac- 
cused of  insulting  the  memory,  and  undervaluing  the  '  wisdom 
*  ofonr  ancestors. '     It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task 
to  expose  such  base  follies  as  these ; — to  ask  what  honour  the 
aristocracy  could  derive  from  a  privilege  to  cheat  their  creditors, 

of 

goods,anda  moiety  of  the  land,  to  holdbye/co-//  until  the  debt  is  satisfied. 
He  cannot  take  the  person  first,  and  then  the  goods  ;  nor  can  he  take 
the  person  and  the  land.  For  debts  by  statute-merchant  and  statute- 
staple,  he  could  have  taken  all  three  by  extent ;  but  these  kinds  of 
recognizance  being  now  obsolete,  the  only  extent  in  use  is  that  is- 
sued for  debts  due  to  the  Crown  ;  and  to  satisfy  these,  good.s,  lands 
and  person  are  all  liable,  and  the  lands  even  in  the  hands  of  a  bond 
fide,  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Our  readers,  in  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  readily  excuse  us  for  mentioning 
these  particulars,  as  necessary  to  prevent  mistakes. 

*  There  were  innumerable  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  one  is  pretty 
well  known,  in  which  the  debtor  destroyed  himself  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  and  left  his,  or  rather  their,  land  to  his  heir. 
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&f  wliich  no  honest  man  ever  did  in  fact  avail  himself,  and  wliicli 
notoriously  is  only  beneficial  to  the  most  unprincipled  of  men; — to 
demand  where  is  the  consistency  of  protecting  the  landed  estate 
of  a  man  the  moment  he  dies,  while  you  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of 
elegit  during  his  lifetime, — or  to  suggest  that  every  session  pro- 
mulgates, and  of  necessity  must  promulgate  laws,  by  which  the 
*  laws  ojour  a?icest07's*  are  repealed,  and  their  *  "icisdom'  disre- 
garded,— if,  indeed,  it  be  disregarding  their  wisdom,  to  do  the 
very  things  wliich,  in  all  probability,  they  would  have  been  too 
wise  to  leave  undone,  had  they  been  called  to  legislate  in  cir- 
cumstances like  ours.  Nevertheless,  these  tojiics,  if  such  they 
may  he  termed,  were  eagerly  caught,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
clamour.  The  No-Poperu  ay  being  raised,  the  ministry  with 
which  Sir  Sanmel  Romilly  was  connected  were  turned  out ; — 
and,  on  the  day  of  their  resigning,  the  same  courtiers  (we  allude 
to  tlie  secret  advisers  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family),  *  unable 
to  resist  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  so  hateful  in  their 
sight,  consoled  themselves  for  its  being  extorted  from  them  on 
that  very  day,  by  rejecting  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  biU. 

During  the  short  session  in  summer  1807  which  soon  followed, 
he  renewed  his  efforts  with  exemplary  perseverance,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  jx)rtion,  but  the  most  material  part,  of  the  former 
measure.  It  was  enacted,  by  the  47.  G^o.III.  st,  2.  c,  84,  that 
the  freehold  estates  of  persons  deceased,  who  were,  during  their 
lifetime,  traders  within  the  bankrupt  laws,  shall  be  assets  ibr  the 
payment  of  their  simple  contract  debts,  preference  being  given 
to  their  specialty  debts.  How  much  soever  we  may  rejoice  at  so 
wise  and  just  a  bill  having  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
it  is  not  veiy  easy  to  descry  the  consistency  of  the  silent  acquies- 
cence given  to  this  measure,  with  the  loud  outcry  raised  against 
the  other  a  few  months  before. 

In  the  same  short  session.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  carried  another 
act,  which  might  be  tliought  to  ti'ench  somewhat  on  parliamen- 
tary privilege ;  and  indeed  would,  in  all  probabib'ty,  have  been 
thrown  out,  had  it  been  proposed  to  Parliament  after  three 
years  additional  experience  had  taught  most  of  our  public  men 
lar  higher  lessons  of  privilege.  Members  of  Parliament  had  a 
most  useless,  and  in  many  cases  oppressive,  right,  when  sued  in 
courts  of  equity,  of  receiving,  at  the  cost  of  the  plaintiff,  a  copy 
of  the  bill  filed  against  them.  The  expense  of  this  not  being  al- 
lowed 

*  It  is  a  melancholy  but  unquestionable  fact,  that  his  Majesty, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family  have  (with 
the  honourable  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester),  uniformly  and 
zealously  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade.  The  courtiers 
liav€  of  course  agreed; 
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lowed  in  costs  when  the  suit  was  determined  in  favour  of  t 
plaintiff,  a  serious  burden  was  imposed  upon  every  one  claamin 
his  rights  against  those  having  privileges  of  Parliament,  a  burthen 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  suit,  where  the  value  of  the  matter 
in  dispute  was  inconsiderable,  or  where  (as  frequently  happens) 
several  must  be  made  parties  to  the  bill  who  were  members  of 
Parliament.  By  the  4-7.  Geo.  IIL  sL  2.  c,  40,  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly  put  an  end  to  this  odious  privilege,  as  far  as  regards  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  his  attenti(m,  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  reforms  discussed  at  large  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  further  upon  it,  than 
merely  to  indicate  it.  Since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (8.  Eliz.  c,  4-.), 
the  picking  of  pockets  had  been  punishable  as  a  capital  felony ; 
though,  for  a  long  time  past,  like  the  acts  already  discussed, 
this  penalty  never  had  been  inflicted,  unless  something  else  came 
out  against  the  culprit.  By  the  48.  Geo,  III.  c.  129,  this  of- 
fence is  made  a  felony  within  clergy,  and  punishable  with  trans- 
portation or  imprisonment.  It  seems  strange  that  the  legisla- 
ture which  repealed  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  should,  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  have  made  such  a  stand  against  the  repeal  of 
the  statutes  of  Anne,  William  III,  and  George  II,  so  often  a- 
bovc  referred  to.  The  argument  is  the  very  same  in  all  these 
cases ;  and  it  was  treated  in  the  same  way  when  broached  in 
Parliament.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  having  attempt- 
ed twice  to  carry  these  last  bills,  was  defeated  sometimes  in  the 
one,  and  sometimes  in  tlie  other  House ;  so  that  the  objection- 
able laws  remain  on  our  statute-book,  and  the  evil  practice  stiD 
subsists  in  full  force.  With  a  discrimination,  however,  which  we 
must  rejoice  in,  without  pretending  to  comprehend  the  grounds 
of  it,  the  same  persons  who  so  vehemently  and  successfully  re- 
sisted the  innovations  attempted  upon  the  statutes  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne,  have  suffered  Sir  Samuel  to  car- 
ry a  bill  repealing  the  capital  part  of  the  felony  created  by  the 
more  recent  act  18.  Geo.  11.  c.  27,  against  stealing  from  bleach- 
ing gi'ounds  ;  and,  while  we  write,  intelligence  has  reached  us  of 
his  having  been  permitted  to  carry  a  repeal  of  that  most  san- 
guinary and  disgraceful  law  (39.  Eliz.  c.  17.),  inflicting  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  on  soldiers  and  sailors  who  shall  be  found 
begging  without  testimonials  of  their  discharge ; — a  law  which 
was  far  too  barbarous  to  be  executed  later  than  a  very  few  years 
after  it  was  made. 

This  statement  of  the  seven  bills  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
has  succeeded  in  carrying,  and  of  the  four  in  which  he  has 
failed,  may  serve  to  show  the  reader,  not  previously  acquainted 

with 
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witli  these  matters,  what  the  real  extent  is  of  those  reforming 
smd  innovating  designs  about  which  he  must  have  heard  so 
much.  He  will  probably  rise  from  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  with  a  conviction  that  no  clamours  were  ever  raised 
upon  a  more  slender  groundwi^k  ;  and  will  feel  disposed,  after 
contemplating  the  sum  of  his  legislative  labours,  to  admire, 
for  his  exemplary  caution,  and  temperance,  and  wisdom,  the 
man,  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  venerate  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cDuse  of  liberty,  and  to  love,  for  the  purity  of  his 
blameless  life,  and  the  generous  warmth  of  his  feelings  towards 
his  felJow-creatures.  From  such  grateful  reflections,  w^e  would 
not  rnshly  or  hastily  withdraw  the  reader  of  these  pages  to  the 
spectacle  lie  will  encounter,  upon  casting  his  eye  towards  the 
antagonists  of  this  eminent  legislator.  But  our  sketch,  feeble  at 
the  best,  would  be  still  more  imperfect,  if  we  forgot  to  note, 
that  they  who  thus  persecute,  with  their  base  clamours,  the  au- 
thor (^f  such  moderate  and  disinterested  reforms  as  we  have  been 
discussing, — they  who  affect  to  hold  up  this  profound  and  practi- 
cal law\'er  as  a  theorist  rashly  seeking  the  destruction  of  English 
jurisprudence,  -  they  who  would  set  a  mob  upon  himif  they  durst, 
for  striving  to  render  the  people  moi'e  virtuous,  more  peaceful, 
more  orderly — without  any  party  view  or  bias  whatsoever — (for 
the  faction  whose  cause  he  espouses  is  that  of  his  country  and  his 

kind) They,  are  the  very  men  who  for  the  last  twenty  years 

have  been  tampering  with  every  principle  and  bulwark  of  the 
constitution, — -levelling  about  them,  to  serve  party  and  personal 
interests,  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, — suspending  the 
statutes  in  which  the  English  government  is  embodied,* — vio- 
lating the  solemn  compacts  between  prince  and  people,  upon 
which  the  throne  was  limited  to  the  reigning  family,* — repeal- 
ing the  safeguards  of  the  estates  annexed  to  the  Crown,  in  order 
.to  humour,  or  enrich,  the  individual  who,  for  the  time,  happens 
to  wear  it,  X — multiplying  capital  felonies,  in  order  at  one  time 
to  crush  the  s}urit  of  the  people,  f  at  another,  to  protect  some 
trading  company  in  its  undue  gains,  § — and  (to  pass  over  num- 
berless lesser  extravagances)  ovc  rsetting  the  most  ancient  and 
venerable  parts  of  the  law  of  the  land,  by  interfering  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  landlord  and  tenant, — destroying  the  ex- 
isting contracts  of  the  former,  and  the  established  securities  of 
thelatter.il 

**  Habeas  Corpus, — Bill  o' Rights,  &c. 

X  39.  Geo.  Ill  c.  88.  repealing  1.  Ann,  st.  1.  c.  7. 

f  Gagging  Bills. 

§  Bank  Bills. 

I!  The  Bank  Note  Bills  of  1811  and  1812.  Art. 
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Art.  VIII.  Travels  in  the  Island  of  Iceland,  during  the  Summe, 
of  the  year  1810.  By  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart.  4 to 
Constable  &  Co.  Edinburgh.  Longman  &  Co.  &c.  London. 
1811. 

ICELAND  is  perhaps  the  country  in  the  whole  world  where  civi- 
lization has  proceeded  the  greatest  length,  considering  the 
physical  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter.     In  a  remote  island, 
situate  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the  habitable  globe  ,•  encompassed 
by  polar  ice,  and  ravaged  by  volcanic  fire ;  in  a  climate  where 
a  long  winter,  cold,  dark  and  tempestuous,  is  succeeded  by  a 
short  summer,  so  httle  genial  that  it  is  insufficient  to  ripen  grain 
of  any  species : — In  such  a  country,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  in- 
dustry of  man  has  been  able  to  do  more  than  to  supply  the  most 
urgent  of  his  wants.     Yet,  here,  learning  flourished  at  a  very  ear- 
ly period ;  poetry  was  cultivated ;  and  here  the  mythology  of 
the  northern  nations  was  first  reduced  into  a  systematic  form. 
A  people,  independent  and  free,  enacting  their  own  laws,  and 
choosing  their  own  magistrates,  found,  in  the  possession  of  these 
inestimable  blessings,  what  was  mere  than  a  compensation  for 
all  the  physical  evils  which  they  endured.     Accordingly,  while 
feudal  tyranny, by  the  bloodshed  and  oppression  to  which  it  every- 
where gave  birth,  retained  the  finest  countries  of  Europe  in  a 
state  of  barbarism; — liberty  and  peace,  with  learning  and  the  arts 
in  their  train,  took  refuge  in  this  inhospitable  clime ;  and  found, 
on  the  confines  of  the  polar  circle^  an  asylum  which  the  plains 
of  France  or  Itidy  could  not  have  afforded  them  ; — a  memorable 
example  how  much  worse  the  sufferings  are,  produced  by  art, 
than  those  produced  by  nature. 

Iceland,  indeed,  in  the  state  to  which  it  is  now  reduced, 
does  not  exhibit  so  agreeable  a  spectacle.  The  physical  evils 
remain,  and  perhaps  have  increased ;  but  the  moral  and  po- 
litical resources,  by  which  their  bitterness  was  allayed,  have 
nearly  vanished.  The  conquest  of  Iceland  by  the  Norwegian 
princes,  and  the  union  of  Norway  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark, have  converted  Iceland  into  the  poor  appendage  of  an 
absolute  monarch.  In  the  ignorance  of  political  economy,  or 
the  contempt  for  it  which  always  prevails  in  such  governments, 
even  the  means  devised  for  promoting  the  advantage  of  this  un- 
fortunate island,  have  proved  fatal  to  its  prosperity  ;  and  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  a  commercial  company — an  engine  of  such  de- 
structive power,  that  even  the  wealth  of  India  is,  as  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  hardly  able  to  withstand  it — quickly  prov- 
ed ruinous  to  Iceland.  Ihe  arts,  however,  the  knowledge  and 
the  learning,  which  once  flourished  so  remarkably  in  that  island, 
liave  not  entirely  abandoned  it ;  and  there  still  remains  much  to 

excite 
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excite  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  an  enlightened  traveller.  The 
manners  of  civilized  nations,  however  much  they  may  resemble  one 
another,  must  assume  a  different  aspect  in  countries  of  which  the 
natural  history  is  very  dilferent ;  and  it  must  be  always  interestino- 
to  observe,  when  the  cliange  is  great,  how  the  former  of  these  ac- 
commodate tliemselves  to  the  latter,  and  how  they  contrive  to  di- 
minish the  evils  which  they  cannot  remove.  In  the  instance  of 
Iceland,  there  is  added  to  all  this  the  peculiarities  of  its  natural 
history,  derived  from  the  extensive  operation  of  volcanic  fii'e. 

It  has  accordingly  been  three  times  visited  by  travellers  from 
Britain,  within  tlie  last  forty  years.  In  1772,  Su*  Joseph  Banks, 
who  had  already  circumnavigated  the  globe,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  visit  the  shores  of  Iceland ;  being  willing,  it  would 
seem,  after  having  seen  the  most  delightful  dwelling  of  savage 
life,  to  look  on  civilization  in  its  poorest  abode.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Drs  Solander  and  Lind,  and  by  M.  Von  Troil,  who 
afterwards,  in  a  series  of  letters,  gave  some  account  of  Iceland. 

In  the  year  1789,  Iceland  was  again  visited  by  Sir  John 
Stanley,  accompanied  by  some  other  gentlemen,  who  sailed  with 
him  from  Leith.  An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Geyser,  so  re- 
markable for  the  silicious  incrustations  it  produces,  made  by 
Dr  Black,  was  a  consequence  of  this  voyage.  To  the  account 
of  this  analysis  was  added  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  which 
caused  nmcn  regret  that  the  author  of  such  a  lively  and  pictur- 
esque description  should  not  have  iiivoured  the  public  with  a 
fuller  account  of  his  observations. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer  1810,  Sir  George  Mackenzicj 
accompanied  by  Dr  Holland  and  Mr  Bright,  performed  the 
same  voyage ;  and  the  volume  before  us  gives  an  account  of  the 
part  of  Iceland  visited  by  these  gentlemen.  Icelimd  is  a  very 
I  large  island  ;  but  its  coasts  only  arc  inhabited,  and  of  these  the 
jpart  that  is  most  accessible  and  best  known,  is  that  which 
'fronts  the  south-west.  It  was  for  this  part  that  our  travellers 
I  shaped  their  course;  and  the  tract  they  visited  comprehends 
Ian  extent  of  about  V20  miles  in  length  along  the  coast  in  a 
]directii)n  nearly  liorth-west,  by  a  breadth  that  varies  from  40 
to  20  miles.  In  a  country,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  rocks 
or  of  marshes,  where  there  are  no  roads,  the  horses  weak,  and 
the  people  slow,  motion  must  needs  be  difficult ;  and  to  have, 
visited  so  large  a  tract  of  country,  in  the  coiu-se  of  an  Icelandic 
(summer,  required  no  small  share  of  activity.  The  line  of  the 
I  coast  being  deeply  indented  by  the  sea,  is,  in  fact,  much  longer 
than  could  be  inferred  from  the  measures  above  mentioned. 
:The  south-west  corner  of  the  island  sends  out  two  extensive 
promontories,  between  which  a  deep  gulph,  called  the  Faxe  Fi- 
ord, 
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o7'd,  is  included.  The  south  promontory,  called  the  Uu!dl)?ip 
Syssel,  is  about  45  miles  long,  by  lO  or  I'i  broad,  and  stretci 
es  a  little  to  the  south  ot*  west.  The  northern  promontorj 
the  Sncrfcll  Sysscl,  or  the  district  of  Snowy  Mountains,  is  son 
what  longer,  considerably  broader,  and  nearly  parallel  to  tK 
former.  The  distance  of  these  promontories,  measured  aloii 
the  bottom  of  tlic  gulph,  is  about  40  miles  in  a  straight  lin 
Our  travellers  went  rotmd  the  shores  of  these  promontorie 
and  also  along  those  of  the  intervening  country,  besides  tra 
versing  them  in  several  directions,  and  extending  their  excu 
sion  also  inland  north-east  to  the  Geyser,  and  east  to  Hec 
and  the  Obsidian  rock,  distant  about  90  geographical  mile 
from  BeJkavicy  the  place  where  they  landed,  and  the  metropoli 
of  Iceland,  situated  on  a  poiiit  of  l^nd  on  the  north  side 
the  Gnldbringe  Syssel. 

This  is  the  country  examined ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  extent 
of  the  field,  but  from  the  minuteness,  the  accuracy,   and  thfti 
selection  of  the  observations,  that  the  merits  of  a  traveller  arm 
to  be  estimated.      In  this  respect,  great  praise,  we  think,  is 
due  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  his  associates.     The  objects 
to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed,  appear  to  have  beei^ 
well  chosen ;  and  no  opportunity  has  been  lost  of  acquiring  ii]j 
formation  concerning  either  the  past  or  the  present  state  of  tl 
country,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  arts,  educati< 
laws,  &c. ;  or  concerning  the  natural  history  of  a  country  rcti 
dered  interesting  by  the  very  severity  with  which  nature  h[ 
treated  it,  and  by  the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  volcani( 
fire  has  carried  its  operations.     On  the  spirit,  therefore,  thi 
activity,  and  the  judgment  with  which  these  travels  have  beei 
conducted,   we  mean  to   bestow  our  unqualified  approbation, 
and  to  point  them  out  as  highly  worthy  of  imitation.     The 
account  with  which  the  public  is  here  presented,  is   written 
with  great  plainness  and  simplicity.      The   narrative   is   clear 
and  lively ;  and  the  pictures  it  draws,  whether  moral  or  phy- 
sical, carry  with  them  every  appearance  of  accuracy  and  good 
faith.      On  some  occasions,  the  detail  perhaps  is  more   mi> 
nute  than  was  quite  necessary;    and  circumstances  are   now 
and  then  dwelt  on,  w^hich,  though  they  might  affect  the  com- 
fort  of  the  t^-avellers  at  the  time,  do  not  throw  much  light  ei- 
ther upon  the  natural  or  moral  history  of  the  country.     Yet, 
this  does  not  frequently  occur ;  and  as  it  only  makes  the  pic- 
ture more  complete,  and  serves  as  a  security  tliat  nothing  ma- 
terial is  omitted,  it  is  in  reality  better  than  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, where  a  narrative,  meagre  and  bare  of  circumstances, 
always  produces  a  suspicion  that  something,  essential,  and  tend- 
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ing  to  develop  characters,  moral  or  physical,  has  been  omitted. 

We  shall  first  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  what  re- 
lates to  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  j  and  next  of  what  re- 
spects the  natural  history  of  the  country. 

On  landing  at  Reikavic,  they  were  received  with  kindness  and 
hospitality ;  and  as  it  was  yet  too  early  in  the  season  (7th  May) 
for  setting  out  on  any  distant  excursion,  they  remained  there  for 
some  time,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquaint- 
ed with  tlie  principal  people,  among  whom  they  found  several  men 
of  learning  and  information.  They  gave  a  ball  to  the  ladies  at 
Reikavic,  of  which  the  account  is  amusing,  as  it  shows  how 
differently  the  same  object  is  pursued  in  different  situations. 
At  length,  they  became  impatient  to  set  out ;  and  in  this  first 
tour  they  walked  on  foot,  and  only  used  horses  for  carrying  their 
baggage.  A  young  man  who  had  been  educated  as  a  priest,  and 
who  spoke  Latin  tolerably  well,  v/as  hired  to  attend  them  as  their 
guide. . 

*  Early  in  the  morning, '  says  Sir  George,  *  the  preparation  for 
our  journey  began  ;  but  the  motions  of  the  Icelanders  were  so  slow, 
and  there  were  so  many  discussions  about  distributing  the  loads 
on  the  horses,  that  it  was  past  two  in  tiie  afternoon  before  all  was 
ready.  The  pack-saddles  consist  of  square  pieces  of  light  spungy 
turf  cut  from  the  bogs.  These  are  tied  on  with  a  rope  ;  and  a  piece 
of  wood,  fitted  to  the  horse's  back  with  a  peg  projecting  from  each 
aide,  is  fastened  over  the  turf,  and  from  these  pegs  the  baggage  is 
suspended.  The  Icelanders  pretend  to  be  very  nice  in  balancing  the 
loads  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  travelled  two  miles  without; 
stopping  ten  times  to  rectify  the  baggage.  When  all  the  horses  are 
loaded,  they  are  fastened  to  each  other,  head  to  tail,  and  thus  pro- 
ceed in  order.  The  horses  are  very  hardy,  and  patient  of  fatigue, 
but  easily  startled.  Every  Icelander,  of  whatever  rank,  can  shoe  au 
liorse  ;  the  shoes  are  plain,  and  the  nails,  which  are  very  large,  are 
driven  firmly  through  the  hoof,  and  carefully  doubled  over.  In  this 
simple  state  the  shoes  remain  firm,  till  worn  out  or  broken.  Travel- 
lers always  carry  a  supply  of  shoes  and  nails  on  long  journeys. 
When  iron  is  scarce,  the  horns  of  sheep  are  made  use  of  for  horse 
shoes.  The  day  we  set  out  on  was  fine  ;  but  snow  showers  were  fal- 
ling on  the  mountains  round  us.  We  passed  through  a  bare,  dismal 
country,  among  low  hills ;  till,  not  far  from  Havnefiordj  we  entered  a 
i:ough  path,  where  we  saw  the  first  marks  of  subterraneous  fire.  The 
melted  masses  of  lava  seemed  to  have  been  heaved  up  in  every  di- 
^  rection,  and  had  assumed  all  sorts  of  fantastic  forms  ; — on  every  side 
chasms  and  caverns  presented  themselves.  When  we  least  expected 
it,  we  descried  the  town  of  Hamefiord  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
lava,  and  so  placed,  that  the  houses  obtained  complete  shelter  from 
masses  of  matter  that  had  formerly  carried  destruction  in  their 
course. ' 

The 
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The  following  account  seems  well  calculated  to  give  an  idi 
of  an  Icelandic  landscape,  and  of  the  face  of  this  very  singu 
country. 

'  Having  passed  a  lo^  ridge  of  hills,  we  descended  into  a  valley 
filled  with  lava,  which  is  connected  with  that  about  Havnefiord,  and 
has  evidently  proceeded  from  the  same  source.  Along  the  edge  of 
this  we  travellcil  for  about  two  miles,  and  then  began  to  ascend 
ridge  covered  with  light  slags.  We  observed  that  the  lava  had  r 
down  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  and,  in  some  places,  it  appear 
as  if  it  had  ascended.  The  ascending  of  lava  is  a  well  known  fa< 
though  in  examining  a  cold  mass,  this  circumstance  strikes  an  ine 
perienced  observer  as  something  wonderful.  It  is  caused  by  t 
formation  of  a  crust  on  the  cooling  of  the  surface ;  and  a  case  or  tu 
being  thus  produced,  the  lava  rises  in  the  same  manner  as  water 
a  pipe.  Beyond  this  spot  we  saw  the  most  dreadful  eifects  of  su 
terraneous  heat  all  around  us  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ov 
a  wide  extended  plain,  nothing  appeared  to  relieve  it  from  the  black 
rugged  lava,  which  had  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  district.  The 
surface  was  swelled  into  knobs,  from  a  fe%v  feet  in  diameter  to  forty  or 
fifty,  many  of  which  had  burst,  and  disclosed  caverns  lined  with 
melted  matter  in  the  form  of  stalactites.  Near  this  place  we  went 
to  visit  a  cave  which  had  been  described  to  us.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  an  extensive  hollow,  formed  by  one  of  those  blisters  or  bubbles 
in  the  lava,  hundreds  of  which  we  had  walked  over.  The  bottom  of 
it  was  covered  with  ice,  and  numerous  icicles  hung  from  the  roof. 
The  distance  t6  the  farther  end  was  55  yards  ;  the  height  not  more 
than  7  or  8  feet,  llie  inside  was  lined  \*  ith  melted  matter  disposed 
in  many  singular  forms. 

*  In  our  progress  to-day,  we  passed  by  the  source  of  the  river  Kal 
aa,  which  is  a  large  basin  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  into  which  numei 
ous  streams  empty  themselves.  After  running  about  two  miles,  th 
river  entirely  disappears,  and  is  lost  among  the  lava.  We  met  with 
a  number  of  little  craters,  in  a  stream  of  lava  less  rugged  than  the 
rest.  In  one  of  them,  the  melted  matter  had  formed  a  sort  of  dome, 
about  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  open  at  one  side.  Withm,  it  was 
lined  with  an  assemblage  of  stalactites,  hanging  in  groups,  very 
c  irious  and  fantastic. 

•  The  houses  of  the  Icelanders  are  all  constructed  nearly  on  the 
same  plan.  An  outer  wall  of  turf,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
six  feet  thick,  encloses  all  the  apartments.  On  the  side  facing  the 
south  are  doors  serving  as  entrances  to  the  dwelling-house,  smithy, 
dairy,  &'C.  From  the  door  of  the  house  is  a  long  narrow  passage, 
into  which,  on  each  side,  the  different  apartments  open.  Between 
each  of  these  is  a  thick  partition  of  turf ;  and  every  apartment  has  a 
separate  roof,  through  which  light  is  admitted  by  pieces  of  glass  four 
or  five  inches  square.  The  principal  rooms  of  the  better  sort  of 
houses  have  windows  in  front,  consisting  of  several  panes  of  glass. 
The  turf  walls,  the  earthen  floors  damp  and  fikhy,  make  the  smell 
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insupportable.  There  is  no  mode  of  ventilating  any  part  of  the 
house.  The  cottages  of  the  poorest  people  are  so  very  wretched, 
that  it  is  wonderful  how  any  thing  in  the  human  form  can  breathe 
in  them.  * 

•  We  oiiglit  not  to  be  astonished  at  this  want  of  cleanliness. 
In  such  a  climate  as  Iceland,  warmth  and  shelter  are  the  arti- 
cles of  first  necessity,  to  the  attainment  of  which  every  thing' 
nnist  be  sacrificed  ;  and  more  skill  in  architecture  than  falls  to 
the  share  of  a  rude  people,  is  required  in  such  circumstances  to 
reconcile  airiness  with  warmth.  In  a  country  too,  subject  al- 
most to  })erpetual  tempests,  this  difliculty  is  greatly  increased. 
The  hovels  in  Iceland,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  very  bad,  but 
probably  not  worse,  allowing  for  the  greater  scantiness  of  re- 
soiu'ces,  and  the  greater  severity  of  climate,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  a  country  with  which  we  presume  that  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  is  well  acquainted ; — hovels,  in  the  wretchedness  and 
poverty  of  which,  have  been  reared  many  of  those  brave  and 
hardy  men,  to  whom  the  military  glory  of  Great  Britain  owes 
no  small  share  of  its  support. 

A  visit  to  a  clergyman,  Mr  Hialtalin,  at  Suarbar,  presents  a 
more  pleasant  picture  than  the  preceding. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  evening, '  says  Sir  George,  *  we  had  much 
conversation  with  our  worthy  host,  who  spoke  Latin  exceedingly 
well.  We  obtained  some  interesting  information  relative  to  his  pa- 
rish ;  and  had  much  reason  to  admire  his  paternal  care  of  the  flock 
committed  to  his  charge.  In  a  population  varying  from  200  to  210 
there  are  15  married  couples.  The  annual  number  of  births  is  7; 
of  deaths  6  or  7  ;  of  marriages  not  quite  so  much  as  1.  The  parish 
is  16  English  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth  ;  so  that  the  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  I }  to  a  square  mile. 

*  We  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  Mr  Hialtalin*s  parish-regis- 
ter, in  which  is  an  entry  made  annually  of  the  state  of  each  family 
in  the  parish.  Under  the  head  of  each  family  were  entered,  in  se- 
parate columns,  the  condition  of  each  individual  —their  age — whe- 
ther confirmed  or  not — whether  communicants  or  not — whether  able 
to  read — general  conduct — abilities,  &c. ;  also  a  list  of  the  books  be- 
longing to  each  family.  ' 

In  every  situation,  but  especially  in  such  a  one  as  Iceland, 
y^hcYG  the  comforts  of  life  are  so  few,  a  pastor  like  Mr  Hialtalin 
must  be  of  inestimable  value.  He,  must  appear  as  a  friend  and 
a" father  ;  as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven,  to  dispel,  by  the  light  of 
religion  and  truth,  the  evils  by  which  his  flock  is  so  closely  sur- 
rounded. He  himself,  in  the  midst  of  continual  hardship  and 
privation,  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  occupying  a  place 
v^here  no  distinction  is  to  be  obtained  but  by  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  If  the  ministers  of  religion  shall  ever  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  real  usefulness  and  importance  to  the 
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world,  how  many  Bishops  and  Cardinals  will  dofF  their  mitra 
and  their  hats  before  the  prirst  oi  Suarcar  I 

The  iollowing  will  give  a  tolerably  good  notion  of  the  mannei 
of  living  of  the  people  of  the  belter  sort.  Sir  George  and  hii 
friends  mad6  a  visit  at  the  house  of  the  Chief-justice  Stephensonj 

*  We'  were  received  very  coi'dially,  but  with  a  considerable  degre 
of  form ;  and  were  ushered  into  the  best  room  by  Mr  Stephenson 
who  met  us  at  the  door.     Almost  immediately  after  we  had  seate( 
ourselves,  the  ladies  of  the  family  made  their  appearance ;  and  w( 
had  coffee,  wine,  biscuit,  and  English  cheese,  set  before  us.     Thi 
was  merely  a  prelude  to  a  more  substantial  dinner,  or  rather  supper 
which  was  brought  in  at  eight  o'clock.     It  consisted  of  boiled  salmor^ 
baked  mutton,  potatoes  (from  England)',  sago  and  cream,  Londo 
porter,  and  excellent  port  wine.     We  had  no  doubt   that  the  ladieSj 
who  had  prepared  atid  brbtight  in  the  dishes,  would  partake  of  them 
and  on  dur  declining  to  take  our  seats  before  they  had  placed  them- 
selves- at  table,  \^e  were  surprised  when  told  they  had  already  dined. 
The  females  of  the  highest,  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  rank,  as  in  for- 
mer times  in  our  own  country,  seem  to  be  regarded  as  mere  servants. 
During  the  repast,  our  hostess  stood  at  the  door  with  her  arms  a- 
kirabo,  looking  at  us  ;  v/hile  her  daughter,  and  anotlier  young  wo 
man,  were  actively  employed  m  changing  the  plates,  and  running 
l>ackwards  and  forwards  for  whatever  was  wanted.     Occasionally  he: 
ladyship  assisted  in  the  rites  of  hospitality  ;  and  next  day,  wl^en  re 
straint  v/as  somewhat  worn  off,  slie  and  the  young  ladies  chatted  an 
joked  witli  us,  laughing  heartily  at  our  broken  Icelandic,  which 
niixed  with  English  and  broken  Danisli^  neither  of  which  they  un 


derstood. ' 


The  husbandry  of  Iceland  consists  entirely  in  the  manage- 
m.ent  of  stock,  as  no  corn  is  produced  in  the  island.  Tlie  crop 
of  grass  seems  in  many  places  to  be  considerable,  though  not 
nearly  what,  by  proper  attention,  it  might  be  rendered.  They 
begin  to  cut  their  hay  about  the  end  of  July  ;  but  Sir  George 
observes,  that  he  did  not  see  any  field  in  which  pkmts  either 
treeless,  or  very  httle  nutritious,  v/ere  not  equal  in  quantity  to 
those  of  greater  Talue.  All  are  ciit  down  together  by  means  of  a 
short  narrow  scythe,  with  winch  the  Iceknders  work  expedi- 
tiously and  neatly.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  much  the  same 
as  with  us  in  Scotland.  The  hay  is  kept  chiefly  for  the  cows  ; 
but,  in  severe  Vvcather,  a  little  is  dealt  out  to  the  sheep  and 
horses.  When  the  whole  is  got  in,  a  festival  like  our  harvest- 
home  takes  place.  Draining  seems  to  be  the  species  of  iniprove- 
laent  most  wanted. 

The  cattle,  in  point  of  size  and  appearance,  are  very  like  the 
largest  of  our  Highland  sorts,  except  that  they  hfive  seldom  horns. 
The  sheep  npjiear  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  the  old  breed 
ifi  tiiC  Highlands  of  Scotland,  now  nearly  extinct.     The  horses 
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nre  excecdinsr  good.  They  are  accustomed  to  scramble  slowly 
tl) rough  the  bogs  and  over  tlie  rocks,  and  to  dart  rapidly  for- 
ward whenever  they  come  to  dry  and  even  ground.  In  travel- 
ling, each  of  the  party  has  generally  two  or  three  horses  with  himj 
bnd  he  chdnges  from  one  to  another  as  they  become  tired. 

The  wages  given  to  servants,  male  and  female,  are  from  four 
to  six  rixdollars  a-year,  with  food  and  clothing;  The  rixdollar^ 
which  is  paper,  is  worth  4s.  English  at  par ;  but  the  govern- 
ment paper  is  greatly  depreciated,  and  a  guinea  of  gold  passes 
for  fifteen  of  these  dollars.  The  rulers  ot  Iceland  have  not,  it 
would  seem,  discovered  the  expedient  which  does  so  much  cre- 
dit to  the  wisdom  of  the  British  senate,  that  of  preventixjg  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  by  penal  statutes.  Every  thing, 
f?uch  as  weaving",  spinning,  knitting,  forging  horge- shoes,  &c. 
is  done  at  home,  and  forms  the  household  work  in  the  long 
dismal  winter  of  that  climate.  ^The  extent  of  this  home  manu- 
facture is  doubtless  the  reasdn  why  clothing  is  a  part  of  the  wages 
of  labour :  such  articles,  in  many  of  thi-  >ituations  in  Iceland, 
cannot  be  had  easily  to  purchase.  While  the  people  a;re  occu- 
'pied  in  these  dill^erent  works,  one  generally  reads  aloud  from  their 
tales  and  histories.  Pvlost  families  are  suppHed  With  such  books, 
which  they  are  careftd  to  exchange  widi  one  another. 

The  article  oti  the  education  and  hterature  of  the  Icelanders 
is  by  Dr  Holland  j  and  Will  be  con-idered  as  singularly  interest- 
ing by  all  who  love  to  see  the  desire  of  knov/ledge^  the  great 
characteristic  of  man,  going  with  him^  to  console  and  elevate 
his  mind  in  the  most  remote  and  forlorn  situations.  A  preli- 
minary dissertation,  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Iceland,  displays  great  ijigenuity  and  research  ;  and  we 
regret  that  ^e  have  not  been  able,  for  want  of  room,  to  make 
our  readers  acquiiinted  with  it.  '  At  the  present  time,  '  Dr 
Holland  remarks,  *  tliere  are  many  individuals  living  on  this 
'  remote  Spot,  and  from  their  situation  exposed  to  i)inunierable 

*  privations^  vrhose  talents  and  acquirements  would  grace  the 

*  most  refined  circles  of  civilised  society.     The  busine:>s  of  edu- 

*  cation  is  systematically  carried  on  among  all  ranks  of  the  iiiha- 

•  bitants  j  and  the  degree  of  information  existing,  even  among 

•  the  lower  classes,  is  probably  greater  than  in  ainiost  aiiy  part 

•  of  Continental  Europe. ' 

-  At  present V  the  school  at  Bes^asted  is  the  only  regular  esta- 
blishment in  Iceland,  for  what  may  be  accounted  accuie.aical 
oliucatiort.  It  consists  of  three  njasters,  aild  twentyfonr  scho- 
lars ;  and  the  head  master,  or  Lector  Theologise,  has  an  annual 
€&lary  of  600  rixdollars.  At  this  time,  the  person  who  held  that 
lituation  was  Steingvim  Jonson,  a  man  of  ability  aud  iearn^ngi 
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The  school  is  furnished  with  a  library  of  twelve  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred volumes,  containing  some  good  editions  of  the  classics  j 
and,  beside  books  in  Icelandic  ad  Danish,  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  German,  and  some  in  English  and  French. 

Of  the  students  educated  here,  a  few  are  sent  to  prosecute 
their  studies  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  :  the  rest  are 
probably  mostly  settled  in  Iceland,  as  Danish  priests.  Even  in- 
tliis  profound  solitude,  and  entire  seclusion  from  all  literary  so- 
ciety, frequent  instances  occur,  of  men  who  retain  their  ardour 
for  study,  and  pursue  it  successfully  through  life.  This  so  often 
happens,  Dr  Holland  says,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  pheno- 
menon requiring  a  particular  expiiination.  The  leisure  afforded 
by  the  long  winter  of  Iceland,  he  suggests  as  one  of  the  most 
obvious  causes  that,  by  affording  an  opportunity,  may  produce 
a  taste,  for  mental  improvement.  We  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  without  a  strong  predisposition  to  such  ex- 
ertions, the  opportunity  which  retirement  affords  will  be  found 
of  little  avail.  Even  in  academical  institutions  kindly  intended 
to  remove  every  cause  of  distraction,  anxiety  or  care,  that 
could  turn  away  the  mind  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  science  or 
literature,  how  rarely  is  an  effect  produced  that  corresponds  ta 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founder  !  If  amidst  the  cold 
and  the  dampv  the  darkness  and  the  tempests  of  the  polar  circle, 
such  effects  more  frequently  arise,  it  must  proceed  from  some 
^vourable  structure  of  the  mind,  or  some  happy  combination  oF 
external  causes,  with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted. 

Concerning  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  ranksy 
Dr  Holland  observes,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing,  to  meet  with  an 
Icelander  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  who  does  not  pos- 
sess considerable  intelligence  on  all  subjects  which  he  has  any 
access  to  examine.     '  The  instruction  of  his  children, '  he  adds, 

*  forms  one  of  his  stated  occupations ;  and  while  the  little  earthen 

*  hut  which  he  inhabits  is-  almost  buried  in  the  snow,  and  while- 

*  darkness  and  desolation  are  spread  universally  around,  the 

*  light  of  an  oil  lamp  illumines  the  page  from  which  he  reads 

*  to  his  family  the  lessons  of  knowledge,  religion  and  virtue.  * 
The  importance  that  is  attached  to  knowledge  by  all  ranks,  is 
attested  by  a  very  singular  article  in  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  this- 
countTy,  which  grants  to  the  bishops,  or  even  the  inferior  clergy, 
the  power  of  preventing  any  marriage  where  the  woman  is  un- 
able to  read. 

The  books  in  the  possession  of  the  lower  classes  are  chiefly 
r>f  a  religious  nature.  In  many  parishes,  there  is  a  small  library 
belonging  to  the  church,  from  which,  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  priest,  every  family  in  thd  district  may  derive  some  little 
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addition  to  its  means  of  instruction  and  improvement.  How 
wonderful  is  all  this  in  a  country,  where  nature,  aided  by  the 
utmost  efibrts  of  human  industry,  seems  barely  adequate  to  pro- 
%'ide  for  the  articles  of  first  nect^sity  ! — Is  it  because  inteilex:tual 
enjoyment  is  the  only  luxurj/  that  the  place  aflbrds  ?— 

The  attainments  of  the  Icelanders,  with  respect  to  languages, 
are  very  wonderful,  and  are  among  the  circumstances  thai  most 
forcibly  attract  the  attention   of  a  stranger.      *  He  sees   men 

*  whose  habitations  bespeak  a  condition  little  removtxl  from  the 
savage  state ;  men  who  are  deprived  of  almost  every  comfort, 
and  who,  amid  the  storms  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  seek  in 
their  little  boats  the  scan t}^  provision  on  which  their  families 

'  depend.  Among  these  very  men  he  finds  an  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  writings  of  antiquity,  a  taste  formed  on  the 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  a  susceptibility  to  all  the 
beauties  which  these  models  disclose.     While  traversing  the 

*  country,  lie  is  often  attended  by  guides  who  can  communicate 

*  with  him  in  Latin  ;  and,  arriving  at  his  place  of  rest  for  the 

*  night,  he  not  unfrequently  draws  forth  from  his  little  suiithy 
^  a  man  who  addresses  him  in  Latin,   with  great  fluency  and 

*  elegance.     The  Icelanders  abound  in   poetical  compositions  ; 

*  history  is  also  a  favourite  study  with  them  ;  but  it  is  remark- 

*  able,  that  m  science  and  philosophy  they  are  not  at  all  dis- 

*  tinguished.  *  Dr  Holland  accounts  for  this  last  circumstance, 
by  supposing  that  the  conftision  in  which  the  natural  history  of 
the  country  appears,  manifesting  the  action  of  so  many  un- 
known and  astonishing  powers,  the  operation  of  v.diich  seems  so 
little  subjected  to  rule,  and  so  little  guided  by  analogy,  has  over- 
whelmed their, understandings,  and  disappointed  all  attempts  at 
generalization.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Icelanders  are  very  su- 
perstitious, which  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  and  disorderly  scene,  where  the  lacts  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  one  another.  We  shall  conclude  thi6 
head  with  Dr  Holland's  remark,  '  that  this  disparity  of  physical 

*  and  moral  circumstances  is  an  interesting  fact,  not  only  in  the 
"•  history  of  Iceland,   but  in  that  of  the  human  species.     While 

*  the  calamities  of  internal  warfare,  and  the  oppression  of  t}^- 
^  rannical  governments  have  clouded  with  ignorance  and  bar- 
^  barity  countries  on  which  the  sun  of  nature  sheds  -his  brightest 
^  beams,  the  possession  of  Peace,  of  Political  Liberty,  and  well 
^  ordered  Laws,  has  given  both  intellectual  and  moral  exaltation 

to  a  community  which  has  its  abode  on  the  very  confines  of 
the  habitable  globe.  * 

The  natural  history  of  Iceland  contains  a  great  number  of 
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rare  and  interesting  objects.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  thti  | 
Sajplmr-mountains  ;  one  of  which,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Galdbringe  district,  is  described  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  At 
tht;  foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  a  bank  composed  of  clay  and 
sulphur,  with  steam  issuing  from  all  parts  of  it.  From  a  ridgiJ 
hnmediately  above  it,  under  which  was  a  deep  hollow,  a  pro- 
fusion r>f  vap(^ur  arose,  and  a  confused  noise  was  heard,  of  boil*? 
ing  and  splashing,  jpined  to  the  roaring  of  steam  escaping  from 
crevices  in  the  rock.  The  opposite  sicle  of  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  sulphur,  and  clay  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour. 
From  whatever  spot  the  sulphur  was  removed,  steam  instantly 
escaped  ;  and,  in  many  places,  the  sulphur  was  so  hot  that  they 
could  scarcely  touch  it.  From  the  smell  it  appeared  that  the 
steam  was  mixed  wit|i  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurated  hydrogene 
gas.  When  the  thermometer  was  sunk  a  few  inches  into  the 
clay,  it  rose  almost  to  the  boiling  point.  At  the  bottom  of  tlm 
hollow,  they  foupd  a  caldron  of  mud  and  water  boiling  with 
great  vehemence.  The  mud  was  in  constant  agitation,  and  often 
thrown  up  to  the  height  of  6  or  8  feet.  In  some  places  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  was  very  great,  and  formed  a  smooth  crust, 
b-^autifully  chrystallized,  and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  several 
inches  in  thickness.  The  violence  with  which  the  steam  issues 
through  the  creyices  of  the  rock  is  in  some  places  so  grt^at, 
that  the  noise  may  be  heard  at  tlie  distance  of  several  miles. 
The  \isit  to  this  place  wa§  not  without  danger.  The  sensa^ 
tions,  says  Sir  George,  of  a  person  standing  on  a  support  which 
feebly  sustains  hini  over  an  abyss  where  fne  and  brimstone  are 
in  dreadful  and  incessant  action  ; — having  before  him  tremen- 
dous proofs  of  what  is  going  on  beneath  ; — enveloped  in  thici; 
vapours,  and  stuiined  with  thundering  noises ; --are  hardly  tq 
be  conceived  by  oue  who  has  not  experienced  them. 

Their  next  visit  was  to  the  hot  springs  of  Geyser,  situated 
considerably  inland,  and  mtire  than  CO  miles  east  of  Reikiavic. 
Tluy  are  in  a  valley  of  considerable  size,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
river.  The  principal  fountain,  the  great  Geyser,  is  in  the  midr 
die  of  H  small  eminence,  which  extends  all  round  it,  and  is  about 
7  fevt  high.  The  basin  in  the  middle  is  of  an  oval  form,  .56  feet 
in  the  longest  diameter,  and  46  in  the  shortest.  This  basin, 
when  they  arrived,  was  full  of  hot  water,  with  a  little  running 
out  at  one  side.  After  examining  some  of  the  fountains  in  the 
peiglibourhood,  of  which  there  are  several,  they  returned  to  the 
great  Geyser,  where  they  were  alarmed  by  a  sound  like  the  dis-r 
tant  discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  shaking  of  the  ground.  The 
water,  after  heaving  several  times,  suddenly  arose  in  a  large  co- 
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liimn,  accompanied  by  clouds  of  steam,  to  the  height  of  10  or 
12  feet.  The  cohimn  then  seemed  to  burst,  and,  sinking  down, 
■caused  the  water  to  overflow  in  considerable  quantity.  This  was 
followed  by  a  succession  of  jets,  to  the  number  of  18,  some  of 
them  rising  to  the  height  of  50  feet.  After  the  last  of  these, 
tlie  water  disappeared  from  the  basin,  and  sunk  within  a  pipe 
about  10  feet  wide,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  it.  Tlie  perpendi- 
cular deptii  of  tlie  basin  is  about  3  feet,  and  that  of  the  pipq 
appeared  to  be  about  60.  At  29  minutes  past  6  in  the  evening, 
the  pipe  was  full,  and  the  water  being  within  reach,  its  tempera- 
ture was  found  to  be  209°.  No  great  jet,  however,  took  place  for 
a  long  time.  '  We  pitched  our  tents, '  says  Sir  George,  '  at  the 
distance  of  about  1 00  yards  from  the  Geyser,  and  determined  to 
keep  watch  by  turns  during  the  night.  About  4  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mr  Bright,  who  liappened  to  have  the  watch,  gave  tlie  a- 
larm  ;  and  we  saw  water  tin  own  up,  and  steam  issuing  v/ith  a 
tremendous  noise,  from  a  place  within  50  yards  of  us,  which 
we  had  not  before  remarked.  There  was  little  water ;  but  the" 
force  vnth  which  the  steam  escaped,  produced  a  white  column  of 
spray  and  vapour  at  least  60  feet  high.  We  enjoyed  this  asto- 
nishing and  beautiful  spectacle  till  7  o'clock,  when  it  gradually 
disappeared.  We  conjectured  this  to  be  the  fountain  which  Sir 
John  Stanley  has  called  the  New  Geyser.  ' 

The  beautiftd  and  variegated  petrifactions  which  surround  the 
Geysers  have  been  often  described  ;  the  leaves  of  birch  and  wil- 
low are  seen  converted  into  white  stone,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  preservation,  every  fibre  being  entire.  Grass,  rushes, 
and  masses  of  peat,  are  in  the  same  condition.  On  the  outside 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Geyser,  the  depositions,  owing  to  the  splash- 
ing of  the  water,  are  rough,  and  have  been  compared  to  the 
heads  of  cauliflower.  The  inside  of  the  basin  is  comparatively 
smooth  ;  and  the  matter  forming  it  is  more  compact  and  dense 
than  th<3  exterior  crust.  Sir  George  and  his  friends  carried  olF 
a  great  quantity  of  these  curious  specimens  ;  of  which  he  has' 
presented  a  very  fine  collection  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

It  was  not  till  the  night  after  the  explosion  just  mentioned, 
that  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Great  Geyser  display  its 
utmost  magnificence.  This  happened  about  midnight.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  there  was  light  enough  to  render  the 
whole  visible  J  and  the  effect  was  more  striking,  perhaps,  from 
the  partial  obscurity.  The  fountain  threw  up  a  succession  of 
magnificent  jets,  the  highest  of  which  reached  to  the  height 
@f  90  feet.  '  -  .  ^'   ■    ■' 

The  ijitcrnal  structure  necessary  to  produce  those  singular  ai-^ 
' tcrnatioujj 
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ternations  of  activity  and  rest,  even  supposing  a  sufficiency  of 
-water  and  of  heat  to  be  provided,  is  not  easily  conceived.    Tliat 
the  elasticity  of  vapour  is  the  great  agent,  and  that  the  Geyser 
is  a  natural  steam  engine  cannot  be  questioned.     A  great  quan- 
tity of  steam  is  always  thrown  up  with  the  water ;  and,  in  some 
of  the  smaller  fountains,  bursts  of  steam  are  sometimes  thrown 
lip  through  the  water,  the  ground  at  the  same  time  being  felt  to 
tremble  all  round.     Sir  George  has  given  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  Avhich  he  thinks  that  the  Geyser  may  be  produced. 
He  conceives  a  cavity  in  the  heart  of  a  rock  to  be  supplied  with 
Mater  by  percolation ;  while  a  pipe,  first  bending  to  a  lower 
level,  sends  up  a  perpendicular  shaft,  which  opens  at  the  sur-  ^ 
face.     The  lower  part  of  this  cavity,  and  part  of  the  shaft  or  \ 
neck,  being  filled  with  water,  if  heat  continue  to  be  applied, 
a   quantity  of  steam   will  fill   the  part  of  the  cavern  between 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  roof.     The  steam,  thus  en- 
closed, if  the  heat  be  continued,  will  increase  in  temperature, 
and  acquire  elasticity  sufficient  to  force  up  the  water  in  the 
shaft,  and  to  throw  it  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.     This  is 
certainly  a  mechanism  by  which   appearances  similar   to    the 
Geyser  may  be  produced  ;    though,  whether  it  be  the  actual 
process  of  nature,  we   may   never   be  able   to   discover.      Sir 
George  observed  a  fountain,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
the  Alternating  Geyser.     It  consisted  of  two  jets  from  differ- 
ent points ;  and  the  one  began  to  rise  always  when  the  other 
ceased.     He  has  proposed  it  as  a  problem  in  hydraulics,  to 
"contrive  the  means  by  which  an  alternation  of  this  kind  might 
be  produced  without  the  use  of  valves,  which  he  thinks  it  pio- 
bable  that  nature  does  not  employ.     We  see  no  reason,  how-' 
ever,    for  thinking  that  valves  are  not   among  the  resources 
which  nature  has  in  store  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     If  we 
suppose  a  perpendicular  pipe  or  shaft  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
traction,  and  that  above  that  contraction  there  lyes  a  large 
round  and  smooth  stone,  of  size  sufficient  to  s^hut  the  contract- 
ed part  of  the  pipe,  but  not  completely  to  fill  the  superior  or 
"wider  part,  we  have  a  valve  of  a  very  perfect  kind,  and  one 
which,  in  strict  conformity  to  analogy,  we  may  imagine  nature 
to  possess.     By  means  of  such  a  valve,  the  jet  of  the  Geyser 
Inight  be  produced,  without  the  bent  pipe  in  the  description 
just  given.     It  would  be  no  objection  to  this  theory,  that  such 
a  valve  as  is  here  supposed,  must  be  subject  to  continual  waste, 
and  must  in  time  be  insufficient  for  the  {)urpose.     The  changes 
that  take  place  in  these  fountains  seem  to  show,  that  the  me- 
chanism by  which  they  are  produced  is  not  the  most  perma- 
nent. 

We 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  extensive  promontory  that 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Faxe  on  the  north.  This  promontory  is 
very  mountainous,  and  the  sunmiits  of  the  mountains  are  most- 
ly covered  with  snow.  The  name  given  to  a  mountain  of  this 
sort,  in  the  Icelandic  language,  is  Jokul ;  and  tlie  highest  of 
these,  situated  at  the  very  western  extremity  of  the  promon- 
tory, is  called  Sna^fell- Jokul.  Mr  Holland  and  Mr  Bright  a- 
sccnded  to  the  top  of  the  Jokul  ;  and  a  very  lively  account  of 
their  excursion  is  given  from  the  journal  of  the  latter. 

Having  procured  a  guide,  which  was  no  easy  matter,  (such 
is  the  kind  of  superstitious  terror  that  the  Icelanders  have  for 
this  mountain),  they  began  to  ascend;  and,  after  walking  two 
hours  over  a  barren  surface  that  at  every  step  became  more 
destitute  of  vegetation,  they  reached  the  snow.  At  first,  the 
snow  yielded  to  the  impression  of  the  foot ;  but  by  and  by,  it 
became  harder,  and  the  steepness  so  great,  as  to  render  the 
ascent  diflicult.  The  snow  w^as  frequently  intersected  by  deep 
and  wide  chasms,  the  passage  of  which  was  difficult,  and  not  a 
little  dangerous.  At  last,  they  reached  one  of  the  three  sum- 
mits;  but  the  highest  point  of  all,  about  100  feet  higher,  was 
rendered  inaccessible  by  a  deep  chasm  that  intervened.  At  the 
highest  point  to  which  they  reached,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
34*,  and  on  the  snow,  at  S2  ;  it  was  then  about  3  o'clock.  On 
the  sea-shore,  at  1 1  in  the  morning,  the  thermometer  was  at 
58.  After  having  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  coast,  and  the 
adjacent  mountains,  they  descended,  much  pleased  v/ith  their 
excursion,  and  none  more  than  the  guide,  who  found  it  difficult 
however  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  he  had  really  been  on 
the  top  of  Snccfdl  Jokul ;  such  is  the  superstitious  reverence  or 
fear  with  which  this  mountain  is  regarded.  We  regret  that  the 
travellers  had  no  barometer,  as  the  ascertaining  of  the  lower 
limit  of  the  snow,  is  a  material  point,  not  merely  in  the  natural 
history  of  this  country,  but  of  climate  in  general,  as  fixing  the 
limit  of  congelation  at  the  entrance  into  the  polar  circle.  The 
barometer  is  aii  instrument  very  liable  to  such  accidents  as  had  de- 
prived our  travellers  of  theirs ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  re- 
sources were  perfectly  understood  by  which  the  want  of  a  baro- 
jneter  may,  in  some  measure  be  supplied. 

If  a  traveller  be  provided  with  a  quadrant,  or  any  instrument 
for  measuring  vertical  angles,  his  best  and  easiest  method  is  to 
take  the  angle  of  altitude  from  a  point,  of  which  the  distance  from 
the  mountain  can  be  measured  on  a  map.  Had  our  travellers, 
for  instance,  taken  such  an  observation  at  Olafivic,  on  the  sea- 
shore, the  place  from  which  they  set  out,  and  had  they  repeated 
Hhe  same  at  a  point  on  the  opposite  coast,  when  they  were  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  the  mean  between  these  twc 
compntations  of  the  height  could  not  have  failed  of  coming  verj 
near  the  truth.  The  corrections  for  curvature  and  refractio 
Hiiglit  be  applied  as  directed  in  the  note.  *  Wc  would  verj 
much  recommend  this  method  to  travellers,  who  feel  an  interesi 
in  measuring  tlie  elevation  of  the  ground  over  which  thev  pass 
and  are  not  provided  with  barometers. 

Whenever  mountains,  where  snow  is  perpetual,  are  described! 
a  question  occurs  which  it  is  always  materifvl  to  resolve,  vizi 
Whether  the  covering  consists  simply  of  snow,  or  if  it  is  whai 
is  properly  called  a  (i/acicr  P  Travellers  do  not  seem  to  be  at 
ways  aware  of  the  duTerence  between  these  two  ways  in  whicJ 
frost  takes  possession  of  the  tops  and  declivities  of  mountains 
In  the  one,  the  substance  is  real  snow,  perhaps  much  indurated 
but  still  retaining  its  granular  texture,  and  its  white  colour.  In 
the  other,  the  snow  is  fii'st  soaked  with  rain,  which  afterwards 
freezes,  and  converts  the  whole  into  ice.  This  last  is  the  gla- 
cier; it  is  an  emanation  from  the  snow,  and  constitutes 
river  of  ice,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  descending  from  the  great  lak 
©f  congealed  water  which  rests  on  all  the  summits  thatpenetrat 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  frost.  Wherever  we  woukl  defin 
the  lower  boundary  of  that  region,  and  t^ace  through  the  atm 
sphere  the  line  that  separates  animate  from  inanimate  nature 
this  distinction  is  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view.  Mr  Bright  ha 
not  stated  directly  any  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  his  accoun 
seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  glacier.  Supposing  this  to  b 
fact,  the  height  at  which  they  fell  in  with  the  snow,  according 
to  Kirwan's  table,  f  was  25 1 6  feet  above  the  leyel  of  the  sea. 

At  Olafsvic,  the  nearest  village  to  the  mountain,  the  sun  was 
seen  both  to  rise  and  set  in  the  sea ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
Mr  Holland  observed  that  he  was  2^  35'  under  the  horizon,  the 
latitude  being  64^^  58'.  Calculating  from  the  instant  of  the  upper 
limb  of  the  sun  descending  below  the  horizon,  to  the  instant 
when  the  same  limb  appears  above  it,  the  time,  paying  no  re^ 

gard 

*  Multiply  the  horizontal  distance  in  feet  by  the  tangent  of  the  ob- 
Kerved  angle,  it  will  give  the  height  nearly,  to  he  corrected  for  thes 
^urvature  of  the  earth,  and  the  refraction  of  light,  thus  : 

Squtire  the  horizontal  distance  reckoned  in  English  miles ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  is  the  correctioH  in  feet,  to  be  added  to  the 
jieight  already  found  on  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 
' '  from  the  height  thus  corrected,  subtract  one-seventh  of  the  lasi 
correction,  and  it  will  give  the  height  corrected,  both  for  curvature 
and  refraction, 

.f  Estimate  of  ike  tejriperature  of  differ ent  Latitudes,  p.  9, 
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giird  to  the  refraction,  conies  out  nearly  40™  greater ;  so  tnat  the 
retraction  must  have  retarded  sun-set  by  20  minutes,  and  acce- 
lerated sun-rise  by  the  same  quantity. 

Hecla  is  the  most  celebrated  volcano  of  Iceland  ;  and  it  would 
geem  to  argue  great  wa-at  of  curiosity  in  a  traveller  not  to  visit 
that  mountain,  though  at  present  it  offers  nothing  veKy  remark- 
able to  an  observer.  THe  principal  advantage  whicii  our  travel- 
lers derived  from  their  excursion  to  Hecla,  was  from  it  becom- 
ing the  means  of  their  seeing  the  Iceland  Agate,  or  Obsidian, 
in  its  native  place.  A  very  intelligent  guide,  whom  they  there  met 
with,  told  them  that  he  cpuld  conduct  them  to  the  place  where  a 
great  quantity  of  Iceland  agates  was  to  be  found.  It  was  situated: 
25  or  30  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Hecla.  There,  in  a  small  val»- 
ley,  with  a  lake  in  one  corner,  to  which  they  descended  with' 
Rome  difficulty,  they  saw  opposite  to  them  a  perpendicular  face 
of  rock,  rt^seinbling  a  stream  of  lava.  As  they  advanced  towards 
it,  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds ;  and  the  reflexion  of  his 
beams,  from  the  supposed  lava,  quickly  distinguished  the  Obsi- 
dian. 

'  Qn  ascending  one  of  the  abrupt  pinnacles  which  arose  out  of 
fhis  extraordinary  mass  of  rock,  we  beheld  a  region,  the  desolationi 
©f  which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled,  Fantastic  groups  of  hills,  cra- 
ters and  lava,  leading  the  eye  to  distant  snovz-crowned  jokuls  ;  the. 
mist  rising  from  a  water-fall ;  lakes  embosomed  among  bare,  bleak 
mountains  ;  an  awful  and  profound  silence  ;  lowering  clouds  ;  marks 
all  around  of  the  furious  action  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  elements  ; 
—  ail  combined'  to  impress  the  mind  with  sensations  of  dread  an^ 
wonder. ' 

The  fires  of  Hecla  are  not  at  present  in  a  state  of  great  acti- 
vity. On  its  sides,  the  heat  in  one  or  two  places  under  the  sur- 
face was  observed  to  be  » 44.  When  arrived  at  the  summit,  they 
found  a  crater  not  exceeding  lOO  feet  in  depth,  with  a  large 
mass  of  snow  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The  thernionrieter  stood  at 
S9°  ;  it  was  at  this  time  about  4  in  the  afternoon,  TTie  ther- 
mometer, at  the  bottom,  at  9  o'clock,  had  stood  at  59°.  They 
estinuited  the  height  of  Hecla  at  about  4000  feet.  The  erup- 
tions of  this  volcano,  as  far  a-^  they  have  been  recorded,  amount 
Only  to  22 ;  none  of  them  more  aiicient  than  1004.  Besides 
these,  20  other  eruptions  f  om  diiferent  volcanos,  have  beei\ 
fjnumerated.  Of  these  volcanos,  6,  including  Hecla,  may  be' 
Considered  as  active,  having  erupte4  i4  the  course  of  the  last 
century. 

No  single  volcanic  moinitain  appeared  to  us  to  have  throwi^ 
put  much  lava.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  vast  naiobei^ 
*f  apertures  which  have  given  vent  to  the  subterraneous  Iteat, 
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There  is,  accordingly,  no  country  where  volcanic  eruptions  havi 
been  so  niunerous  as  in  Iceland,  or  have  been  spread  over  s< 
large  a  surface :  no  part  of  the  island  is  wholly  free  Irom  th- 
marks  of  volcanic  agency. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Iceland  assumes  a  character  highl! 
interesting,  on  account  of  the  marks  of  volcanic  fire  that  are 
strongly  impressed  almost  on  every  object.  Of  this,  no  ort 
who  has  visited  this  island,  as  fai*  as  we  know,  has  given  an  ad 
count  that,  either  for  accuracy  or  extent  of  view,  is  at  all  to  li 
compared  with  that  which  is  contained  in  the  volume  before  u! 
We  have  only  to  regret,  that  there  is  sometimes  too  much  theoi^ 
mingled  with  the  description,  and  too  great  a  tendency  to  run  m 
to  polemical  discussion.  We  shall,  without  any  tlieory,  endea 
vour  to  give  some  account  of  the  leadhig  facts. 

The  rocks  which  compose  tin?  8.  W.  of  Iceland,  are  all  cithef 
of  the  trap  formation,  or  they  are  real  lava.     No  sandstone,  oi 
limestone,  or  argillaceous  strata,  were  any  where  visible.     Greej 
stone  was  the  most  common  species  of  trap,  and  in  some  cas< 
basalt.     These   rocks  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  lava  I 
and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertamed  of  their  formatioi 
no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  grciU  similarity  in  their  visible  aj 
pearance.     They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  this,  that  calcar 
ous  spar  is  often  found  in  greenstone  and  basalt,  but  never  ii 
those  lavas  that  have  actually  flowed  on  the  surface.     The  lavj 
that  have  flowed  in  the  open  air  have  likewise  a  rugged  aspect 
hardly  to  be  mistaken,  acquired  by  their  flowing  and  cooling 
their  external  surface  at  the  same  time.     A  crust  is  formed  as  th^ 
lava   flows   along,  that  stops   for  a  while,  or  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  stream,  till,  by  accumulation,  it  gathers  force,  and 
breaks  in  pieces  the  crust,  which  is  tossed  about,  and  forms  vast 
'wrinkles,  as  it  were,  in  the  rock.     The  outward  part  of  the 
lava  is  vesicular  and  slaggyi  the  interior  often  more  compact, 
and  in  all  respects  similar  to  basalt,  greenstone,  &c.     The  lava 
of  Hecla  cannot  be  distinguished  from  some  varieties  of  basalt ; 
and  that  of  SnscjfehJokul  has  the  same  characters.     Obsidian 
and  pumice  are  also  found  in  Iceland,  in  circumstances  that  leave 
sio  doubt  of  their  volcanic  origin.     These  resemble  in  idl  respects 
the  stones  of  the  same  kind  found  in  the  Lipaii  islarids,  and 
described  by  Dolomieu  and  Spallanzani. 

llie  volcanic  origin  of  pumice  is  supported  by  numberless 
observations.  Sir  James  Hall  and  Dr  James  Home  visited  a 
mountain  on  the  north  side  of  Lipari,  that  had  escaped  the  sur- 
vey of  Dolomieu.  A  mass  which,  at  a  distance,  they  took  tor 
common  lava,  on  a  nearer  approach  they  found  to  be  entirely 
composed  of  obsidian  and  pumice,  which  iiassed  into  each  other. 

The 
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The  pnmice  had  evidently  flowed  along  with  the  obsidian,  and 
formed  the  upper  surface  of  the  stream,  which,  on  examination, 
they  found  to  have  flowed  by  different  mouths  from  the  great 
crater.  The  greatest  bi'eadth  of  this  stream  was  about  two  mile* 
Si^nd  a  half,  and  tlie  length  of  it  about  three.  Nothing  can 
make  the  volcanic  origin  of  obsidian  pumice  more  evident  than 
these  phenomena.  It  is  not  inferred  from  this  that  they  are  in 
«verv  case  produced  by  Are  ;  but  it  is  made  certain  that  fire  does 
produce  them  in  some  instances. 

A  very  remarkable  fact,  of  which  we  ow^e  the  knowledge  ta 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  is  equally  favourable  to  the  volcanic  ori- 
gin of  pumice.  About  the  end  of  January  1783,  flames  were 
observed  rising  out  of  the  sea,  about  30  miles  off  Cape  Reikianes^ 
the  western  point  of  the  Guldbringe  St/ssel.  Several  small  islands 
also  a])peared,  which  however,  on  subsequent  examination,  were 
not  to  be  found ;  but  a  reef  of  sunk  rocks  now  exists  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  flames  were  seen,  terminating  in  what  is  called  the 
Blind  Rock,  over  which  the  sea  breaks.  The  flames  lasted  se- 
veral months  ;  during  which  time,  vast  quantities  of  pumice  and 
light  slags  were  v/ashed  on  shore  all  around  the  Gulph  of  Faxe» 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  earthquakes  shook  the  whole  of  Ice- 
land ;  tlie  flames  in  the  sea  disappeared,  and  a  dreadful  eruption 
commenced  from  Skaptaa  Johd,  two  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  place  where  the  continuance  of  flame  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  had  so  clearly  indicated  the 
explosion  of  a  submarine  volcano. 

On  climbing  the  mountain  Drapuhlid,  in  search  of  pearlstone^ 
our  travellers  met  with  masses  of  wood  mineralized  in  a  manner 
different,  we  believe,  from  any  hitherto  observed.  It  looks  like 
charcoal,  but  feels  much  heavier,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
chalcedony  intersecting  it  in  transverse  fissures.  It  burns  with- 
out flame  ;  and  when  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  consumed,  the 
substance  is  little  altered,  and  its  v/eight  scarcely  diminished. 
The  Surturbrand,  another  kind  of  fossil  wood  peculiar  to  Ice- 
land, burns  with  flame ;  and  from  some  specimens  of  it,  seems 
not  at  all  mineralized.  It  is  worked  as  timber  -,  and  Sir  George, 
brought  with  him  a  piece  which  had  served  for  a  table. 

Another  very  singular  phenomenon  is  here  described,  and 
is  peculiar  to  Iceland,  as  far  as  is  yet  known.  The  moun- 
tain of  Akkrefell  is  composed  of  beds  from  10  to  20,  nay 
sometimes  40  feet  thick,  consisting  of  amygdaloid,  tuffa,  all 
apparently  in  their  original  position,  and  in  one  that  does 
not  at  all  indicate  the  action  of  volcanic  fire.  Our  geologists, 
therefore,  were  very  much  surprised  when  they  found  the  under 
sides  of  many  of  these  beds  having  a  slaggy  appearance,  and 
bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  no  slight  operation  of  fire.  This 
was  the  case  at  the  under  side  of  every  bed,  excepting  those  of 
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tuflTa,  as  flir  as  tlicy  ascended.     They  observed  also  a  rein 
greenstone,  about  foiir  feet  thick,  cutting  these  beds,  and  ha 
ing  a  vitreous  coating  on  its  sides,  as  is  usual  in  all  the  veins 
the  country.     There  are  similar  appearances  observed  in  som 
other  of  the  Icelandic  mountains ;  and  the  slag  above  described 
is  sometimes  united  to  calcareous  spar.     This  last  circumstan 
is  certainly  a  proofj  that  the  heat  which  produced  the  slag-like  a 
pearance  was  applied  under  great  pressure,  otherwise  the  calcareo 
spar  would  have  been  reduced  to  quicklime.     The  face  of  Akkr 
fell,  where  these  appearances  are  observed,  may  have  been  tl 
wall  or  side  of  some  volcano  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  :  t 
imder  sides,  or  edges,  of  the  beds  of  greenstone  may  have  b 
melted,  without  the  beds  themselves  having  flowed. 

Another  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  tour,  will,  we  arepe 
suaded,  appear  no  less  new  than  the  preceding.  Sir  Geor<»'^ 
was  soon  led  to  distinguish  two  very  distinct  formations  of  lava  ^ 
the  one  the  common  ;  the  other,  which  he  has  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Cavernous  Lava,  had  no  appearance  of  having  flow- 
ed, but  rather  of  having  been  melted  in  its  place  ;.  for  it  apj:>ears 
heaved  up  into  large  bubbles,  or  blisters,  of  various  forms,  froAf 
a  few  feet  to  40  or  50  in  diameter.  Many  of  them  had  burst, 
and  displayed  caverns  of  considerable  depth.  It  was  on  this 
account  the  name  of  Cavernous  Lava  wais  given  them. 

This  lava  was  traced  to  a  great  distance ;  it  appeared  to  forn? 
large  valleys;  it  was  often  covered  by  more  recent  lava — sometime; 
with  sand,  and  very  commonly  with  soil.  The  whole  of  the 
great  plain  below  Hecla  is  composed  of  cavernous  lava.  It 
reaches  from  Gape  Reikianes  to  Thingvalla,  a  distance  of  55 
Rautical  miles.  The  theory  wliich  Sir  George  has  formed  of  die 
formation  of  this  extraordinary  rock,  is,  that  it  is  one  which  ha^ 
been  softened,  and  even  melted,  by  subterraneous  heat,  over  a 
vast  extent  of  surface,  but  without  being  removed  from  its  place. 
This  must  have  happened  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  sand  and  sometimes  gravel  which  cover  it. 
But  till  volcanic  countries  are  more  carefully  examined,  we  can- 
not hope  for  any  stable  theory  of  these  singular  phenomena. 

Thus  we  have  three  very  curious  and  new  facts  in  geology 
brought  to  light  by  these  travels.  The  existence  of  carbonized 
wood,  containing  veins  of  chalcedony ;  tlie  slaggy  beds  of  amyg- 
daloid, &c.  on  the  lace  of  Akkrefell ;  and,  lastly,  the  cavernous 
lava.  Sir  George  Maekenzre,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who  ac 
companied  him,  entered  on  the  examination  of  a  volcanic  coun 
try  with  particular  advantages,  in  consequence  of  having  studic 
the  class  of  rocks  that  have  the  greatest  affinity  to  lava  in  th 
^cat  variety  of  these  afforded  by  Scotland,  and  particularly  b 
the  Country  rouud  Edinburgh  :  VV^e  mean  the  trap  or  whinston 
foeks,'  so  apt  to  be  confounded  with  lava,  and  which,  in  a  conn- 
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try  where  the  two  are  so  much  intermixed  as  in  Iceland,  would 
unavoidably  be  so,  if  the  language  which  nature  speaks  had  not 
been  previously  studied  in  one  of  its  simplest  forms. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  catalogue  of  Icelandic  minerals, 
of  which  Sir  George  has  presented  very  rich  collections  both  to 
the  Royal  Society  and  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  To  all 
this  an  account  of  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Iceland  is  added 
by  Mr  Bright.  A  Meteorok»gical  Journal,  for  the  year  18 11, 
is  also  given  ;  from  which,  if  we  had  leisure  to  enlarge  on  it, 
.many  curious  conclusions  might  be  deduced. 


Art.  IX.  Religion  and  Policy^  aiid  the  Cotintenaiice  and  As- 
sistance each  shmdd  give  the  other.  With  a  Survey  of  the 
Power  and  Juris(Hcti(m  of  the  Pope  i?i  the  Dominions  of  other 
Princes,  ^y  l^-dward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Enirlnnd,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.   Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.     1811.    8vo.    pp.711. 

'JT'EW  of  those,  we  suppose,  who  have  lately  discussed  the  great 
•*-  question  of  religious  toleration,  v/ith  a  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  expected  to  find  a  part  taken  in  the  contro- 
versy by  tlio  great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  year  1811.  So  the 
fact  is,  however ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  under  some  of  the  points  of  view  suggested 
by  that  venerable  person. 

From  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  work  we  learn,  that 
the  manuscript  from  which  it  was  printed,  together  with  several 
other  unpublished  writings  of  the  same  author,  was  given  by  his 
representatives  to  certain  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  The  date  of  the  donation  is  not  mentioned  ; 
but  we  collect  from  the  names  of  the  parties,  that  it  was  made 
in  the  yccir  1777,  or  in  one  of  the  six  preceding  years.  For 
the  publication  of  the  work  now  before  us,  the  world  is  indebted 
to  the  present  trustees,  William,  Earl  of  Mansfield;  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London ;  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Abbot,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Cyril  Jackson,  late 
Pean  ol  Christ- Church,  Oxford. 

The  title  of  the  book,  which  appears  to  proceed  from  the  au- 
j  tlior  himself,  is  veiy  ill  calculated  to  apprize  the  reader  of  the 
natiu-e  of  its  contents.  Of  the  71 1  pages  which  it  contains,  636 
are  occupied  in  an  historical  development  of  the  rise,  progress 
and  decline  of  the  Papal  authority  j  beginning  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  ending  with  the  reign  of  Cle- 
ment X,  who  was  elected  in  the  yeai  16V0.  The  remaining  75. 
pages  arc  divided  between  a  short  introduction  of  il  pages,  and 
^  chapter  entitled,  Cojicludin^  Obseiixxtious  upon  the  Pope's  LT- 
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surped  Supremaqi ;  and  the  Duty  of  Catholic  Suhjecta  to  Protest 
ant  Sovereigns,  Except  with  reference  to  the  conflicts  betweei 
the  Pope  and  temporal  princes,  very  little  occurs  in  any  part 
the  work,  which  can  justify  the  adoption  of  the  first  part  of  th( 
title ;  and  Lord  Clarendon's  sentiments  respecting  '  the  courfi 
tenance  and  assistance  which  religion  and  policy  should  gi\i 
each  other, '  do  not  materially  difler  from  the  principles  gene' 
rally  prevalent  in  the  intolerant  age  during  which  he  lived. 

The  chief  object  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  in  view  in  tlu 
composition  of  this  work*  was  to  demonstrate  two  proposition^ 
which  we  will  subjoin  in  his  own  words. 

*  The  first  is,  the  extreme  scandal  and  damage  religion  hath  su8 
tained  from  this  exorbitant  affectation  of  superiority  and  sovereigns 
in  the  Pope  ;  the  greatest  schisms  and  separations  amongst  Christian 
having  flowed  from  that  fountain  ;  and  from  thence  the  greatest  ruiii 
to  kings  and  kingdoms,  in  the  vast  consumption  of  treasure  and 
blood  in  unnatural  wars   and  rebellions,  having  had  their  original. 
The  second  is,  that  Catholic  princes  themselves,  who,  Jbr  their  ovon 
henefit  and  mutual  exchange  of  conveniences^  *  do  continue  that  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pope,  and  do  themselves  pay  and  enjoin  their 
subjects  to  render  that  submission  and  obedience  to  him,  have  not 
that  opinion  of  his  divine  right,  nor  do  they  look  upon  it  as  any  part 
of  their  religion  ;  so  that  in  truth  the  obligation  which  is  imposed 
upon  the  Catholic  subjects  of  Protestant  princes  is  another  religion,  or 
at  least  consists  of  more  articles  of  faith  than  the   Catholic  princes 
and  their  subjects  do  profess  to  believe. '     p.  649. 

Li  a  subsequent  passage,  the  second  proposition  is  more  con- 
cisely stated  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Catholic  princes  themselves,  and  their  subjects  who  continue 
their  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  and  do  pay  that  submission  and 
obedience  to  him,  do  it  not  out  of  any  opinion  of  the  divinity  of  it, 
nor  do  look  upon  it  as  a  vital  part  of  their  religion, '     p.  660. 

Such  being  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  author  respecting  the 
Papal  authority,  the  historical  part  of  his  work  is  drawn  up  in 
a  mode  entirely  conformable  to  them.  It  contaius,  in  the  first 
place,  we  will  not  say  an  exaggerated,  but  certainly  a  very  high- 
ly coloured  picture,  of  the  enormities  of  the  several  pretentled 
"Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  secondly,  an  ample  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  resistance  to  their  pretensions, 
which  have  proceeded  from  princes  and  governments  which  ad- 
hered to  their  communion.  In  the  relation  of  these  examples 
of  resistance,  Lord  Clarendon  frequently  stops  to  remind  the 
reader,  of  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  such  conduct,  on 
the  part  of  Cathohc  states,  with  a  serious  persuasion  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  has,  by  divine  or  apostohcal  institution,  any 

spiritual  authority  out  of  his  own  diocese.     We  will  give  a  short 
>  —  "" 

*  The  words  in  Italics  coutain  an  unguarded  admission  of  consi- 
derable importance.  1 
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specimen  of  our  autlior's  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  subjecij 
■w  hicli  may  also  serve  as  a  s}x^cimen  of  the  style  of  his  work,  con- 
sidered as  a  literary  composition. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  interdict  of  the  republic  of  Venice 
by  Paul  v.,  in  the  year  1605,  was  the  last  instancie  in  which 
the  Pope  attemptcd*^  to  brandish  that  spiritual  thunder  which 
liad  been  so  formidable  during  the  dark  ages.  The  '  shrewd 
brushes  '  which  he  received  in  this  affair,  and  in  several  o- 
thers  during  the  preceding  century,  have  confined  him  to  his 
Cave  ever  since,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  sits  '  grinning  at 
the  pilgrims  who  pass  by. '  To  a  long,  and  not  unentertain- 
jng  *  account  of  that  in^potent  transaction,  Lord  Clarendon 
subjoins  the  foUowintr  remarks. 

*  The  wounds  which  the  Papal  Chair  received  in  that  conflict  may 
be  closed  and  bound  up ;  hut  the  scars  thereof  can  never  be  wiped 
Out.  To  have  all  his  claims  of  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  dominion^ 
by  arguments  and  places  of  Scripture  refuted  and  retorted  upon  him  ; 
to  have  his  e^vcomiimnication  examined,  and  ccutradicted  as  invalid, 
by  the  rules  of  law  ;  and  his  interdict  resisted  and  condemned  as 
without  ground  ;  and  all  this  by  a  sovereign  body  of  Catholics,  is, 
and  will  continue  to  posterity,  an  undeniable  evidence^  that  those 
excesses  and  powers  were  not  held  of  the  essence  of  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and  when  such  fulminations  may  pass  without  being  felt,  and 
are  recalled  without  leaving  smart  or  sign  behind  them,  and  without 
the  least  acknowledgment  that  they  were  so  much  as  taken  notice  of, 
men  cannot  but  believe  that  they  have  no  terror  in  and  from  them- 
selves, but  from  the  stupidity  of  the  persons  who  are  affected  by 
them  ;  and  whilst  the  memory  of  Paul  the  Fifth  is  preserved  in  the 
ecclesiastical  annals,  the  distinction  of  spiritual  and  temporal  persons 
in  the  administration  of  the  sovereign  justice  of  kingdoms  will  be  ne* 
glected  as  ridiculous,  f  and  the  Pope's  excommunication  or' sovereign 
princes  will  be  held  fit  to  be  derided.  *     pt  523; 

VOL.  XIX.  NO.  38.  F  f  The 

*  A  priest  of  Padua,  being  asked  by  the  Podesta,  whether  he 
preferred  being  hanged  for  obeying  the  Pope,  or  being  excomnmni- 
cated  for  obeying  the  Senate,  replied,  *  that  for  his  part,  he  had 
rather  be  exconmumicated  thirty  years,  than  be  hanged  a  quarter  of 
aui  hour.  *     p.  499. 

f  By  the  distinction  between  spiritual  and  temporal  persons  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  Lord  Clarendon  means  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
in  its  original  acceptation,  the  abolition  of  which  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  the  Republic. 
Tile  other  measure  which  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  counteract,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  law  of  mortmain;  Here  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  Pope  has  very  seldom  attem[>ted,  even  in  the  darkest  times, 
to  wage  war  with  temporal  princes  on  private  and  personal  grounds. 
In  almost  every  case^  he  has  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  de- 
fender of  the  roal  or-supposed  rights  of  the  cler^^y  of  the  country. 
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The  dispntes  between  Lewis  XIV.  and  Alexandei*  VII.,  are 
^Iso  commented  on  in  the  same  spii  it ;  and  if  tlie  life  of  the  au- 
thor, which  terminated  at  Rouen  on  the  9th  of  December  1674,. 
had  been  prolonged  a  ^c\\  years,  the  disjjutes  between  the  same 
monarch  and  Innocent  XL,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1678, 
\voiild  ha^e  affiirded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  again  incul- 
cating the  truth  of  his  second  proposition. 

^^^hatever  difference  of  opinion  ipay  subsist  respecting  otlier 
p^irts  of  the  subject,  we  believe  that  candid  persons  of  all  per- 
suasions will  admit,  that  Lord  Clarendon  has  not  exaggerated 
the  pretensions  of  the  See  of  Rome.  It  is  now,  indeed,  more 
than  two  centuries  since  the  Popes  have  seriously  attempted 
to  put  in  execution  the  most  offensive  of  their  imaginary  pow- 
ers ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  nearly  impossible,  that  the  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  which  supported  the  extravagant  au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome  dnrii^g  the  middle  ages,  can  ever 
again  take  place.  The  Popes,  hov^ever,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, liavs- never  openly  and  explicitly  renounced  the  preten- 
sions of  Inn43cent  IIL  and  Boniface  VI I L  ;  nor  are  we  aware 
that  they  have  ever  pt  rmittcKl  them  to  be  called  in  question  witli- 
in  the  circle  of  their  immediate  temporal  jurisdiction.  In  this 
respect  they  resemble  most  other  princes,  who  obstinately  retain 
the  sliadow  of  authority,  long  after  they  have  been  deprived  of 
the  substance.  In  the  year  1635,  the  Court  of  Rome  could  not 
be  })revailed  upoii  to  sanction  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  the 
English  Catholics  were  desirous  of  taking,  as  the  price  of  their 
rek-ase  from  the  penakies  and  disabilities  incurred  by  their  re- 
cusancy. The  Pope,  indeed,  was  willing  to  give  the  King  all 
imaginable  private  assurances,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  attempting  to  depose  him.  But  lie  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  rqiresentations  made  by  the  English  Catholics, 
to  abandon  the  abstract  proposition.  *  ConsideraVxle' vestiges  of 
this  want  of  accommodation  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
tige,  have  been  divScernibie  at  a  much  later  period;  and,  in- 
deed, are  discernible  at  the  present  moment.  In  the  year  1768, 
the  Nuncio  of  the  fanatical  Clement  XIII.  at  Brtissels,  in  a  pub- 
lic letter  to  the  catholic  Archbishop  ofDubhn,  had  the  assurance 

to 


*  John  Wilford,  an  agent  of  the  English  Catholics  at  Home,  writes 
to  his  correspondent  in  England,   May  9th,   1635:    *  Take  heed  of 

*  meddling  with   deponibility  of  princes,  for  that   article  will  never 

*  pass  here. '  Clarendon y  State  Papers,  I.  p.  272.  Perhaps  the  mi- 
nisters of  Urban  VIII.  were  satisfied,  that  their  obstinacy  would  be 
productive  of  no  real  ii\convenience  to  the  English  Catholics. '  Soon- 
er or  later,  Charles  I.  v/ould  have  consented  to  the  toleration  on  con--' 
ditions  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Parliament  would  not* 
have  consented  on  any  conditions. 
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to  assert,  that  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope  was  defended  and 
maintained  by  most  Cathoh'c  nations,  f  In  the  year  •  790,  by 
desire  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  several  members  of 
Parliament,  who  had  heard  or  read  that  the  Popes  claimed  a 
power  of  deposing  princes  in  certain  circumstances,  the  sense 
of  six  eminent  Catholic  universities  was  taken  upon  that  ques- 
tion. The  answers  which  were  returned  were  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  all  persons  who  were  disposed  to  rely  upon  declarations 
of  that  nature.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  remarked,  (hat 
none  of  the  universities  in  the  Pope's  temporal  dominions  were 
consulted,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  omission  was 
unintentional.  A  declaration  of  the  university  of  Boloij^iia,  tor 
instance,  similar  to  those  which  were  received  from  the  univer- 
sities of  Paris,  Salamanca,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  Louvaine,  and 
Douai,  would  have  had  the  elFect,  not  indeed  of  silencing  the 
captious,  which  is  impossible,  but  at  least  of  diminishing  by  one 
the  number  of  their  objections.  *  We  suspect  that  the  persons 
who  were  employed  on  that  occasion,  were  aware  that  an  ajipli- 
cation  to  one  of  the  Pope's  own  universities  would  be  disagree- 
able to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  woukl  probably  receive  an  eva- 
sive answer. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  power  and  jurisdiction  in  the 
dominions  of  other  princes,  resemble,  in  one  res|3Lect,  the  preten- 
sions of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  England,  or  of  the 
kings  of  England  to  thecrown  of  France  ; — that  is  to  say,  their  im- 
portance does  not  greatly  depend  upon  the  justice  of  their  iounda- 
tion,  and  still  less  on  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  asserted^ 
or  the  inflexibility  with  which  they  are  persevered  in.  Their  real 
weight  arises  from  the  approbation  with  which  they  are  received  j 
and  the  number  and  strength  of  the  party  which  is  dispos-.d  to 

F  f  2  support 

f  The  whole  epistle,  which  the  enemies  of  the  Catholics  place  in 
the  front  row  of  their  arguments,  may  be  seen  in  many  pamphlets  ; 
and,  among  others,  in  Bishop  Woodward's  Present  State  of  the  Church 
ef  Ireland,  1787,  p»  118. 

*  The  Kev.  Thomas  le  Mesurier,  in  his  Sequel  to  the  Serious  -Ex- 
amination iuio  the  Roman  Caflwh'c  Claims  (p.  39,  40),  strenuously 
maintains,  that  if  the  German^  Italian,  and  Portuguese  universities 
had  been  consulted,  very  different  answers  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. His  reasons  for  that  opinion  are  given  at  full  length.  He  then 
proceeds  to  prove,  with  admirable  consistency,  that  catholic  divines 
of  all  countries  make  no  scruple  of  concealing  and  misr3presenting 
tile  real  doctrines  of  their  church,  for  the  purpose  of  i  nposiii;;  on 
credulous  protestants.  We  observe  tliat^  Mr  le  Mesurior  (p.  40.) 
supposes  the  university  of  Douai,  as  well  as  that  of  Louvaine,  to  have 
been  situated^  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  il. 
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support  tlicni.  A  theologian  may  consume  bis  leisure  hours 
not  unprofitably,  in  sifting  the  bulls  of  Popes,  in  collecting  the 
opinions  of  canonists,  and  in  refuting  the  tkrses  of  Jesuits.  A 
statesman  will  perhaps  he  moi;:e  usefully  employed  iu  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain,  from  the  actual  observation  of  judicious  and 
impartial  persons,  the  (|uantity  of  influence  which  the  See  of 
Home  actually  maintains,  or  is  likely  to  maintain  in  future,  over 
the  hundred  millions  (xf  Christians  who  hold  commmiion  with 
it,  and  whom  Lord  Claiendon,  in  compli^uice  with  popular 
usage,  improperly  denominates  Catholics.  It  is  wT)rth  while  ta 
compare  Lord  Clarendon's  opinion  respecting  the  degree  of  au- 
thority which  the  Pope  really  possesses,  with  the  representation 
of  that  authority  which  is  given  in  a  thousand  publications  of 
the  present  day. 

After  a  pause  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  has  again  become 
fashionable  to  maintain,  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  over 
other  princes,  even  in  temporal  matters,  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  that  those  Catho- 
lics who  deny  that  authority,  probably  are  insincere,  and  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  considered  as  contradicting  the  public  and 
general  voice  of  their  Church.  It  is  contended,  that  a  Catholic 
who  is  true  to  his  religioUy  cannot  avoid   *  ti'ansferring  the  more 

*  important  half  of  his  allegiance  from  his  na^tural  sovereign  to 

*  a  foreign  potentate. '  *  These  propositions  being  proved  or 
assumed,  it  is  inferred,  that  Catholics  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  other  subjects,  who  yield  a  more 
entire  and  perfect  allegiance  to  their  sovereign. 

In  favour  of  this  doctrine,  many  great  and  respectable  autho- 
rities might  be  alleged,  both  of  the  present  time,  and  of  time^ 
past.  At  present,  however,  we  sliall  be  contented  with  calling, 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  books  wa^itten  in  favour  of 
toleration  by  Dissenters  and  Lovvchureh  men,  from  the  restora- 
tion till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  usuxvl'  for  the  ene- 
mies of  toleration  to  contend,  that  the  arguments  which  were 
adduced  in  favour  of  general  liberty  of  conscience,  would  justify 
the  toleration  of  j)apists  as  well  as  of  presbyterians  :  and  as  the 
toleration  of  popery  was  supposed,  both  by  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters, to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question,  the  dissented  and  their 
friends  were  compelled  to  seek  for  particular  reasons^  whicli 
might  be  sufficient  to  exclude  the  Catholics,  without  weaken- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Protestant  dissenters.  The  mere  denial 
of  tlie  king's  supremacy  by  the  Catholics  could  not  be  urged ;  as 
that  supremacy,  in  its  ancient  sense,  was  not  less  odious  to  the 

Protestant 

*  Le  Mesurier's  Serious  Examination,  &c.  p.  20. 
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I'^rotestant  Dissenters  than  to  the  Catholics.  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  exaggerate  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
tlie  pa})ai  }io\ver,  and  to  treat  as  frivolous  the  distinction  which 
-the  Catholics  ma<ie  b<itween  the  church  and  court  of  Rome. 
The  attempts  of  the  Dissenters  to  prociu'e  the  repcid  of  tlie  test 
•Jaws,  have  frequently  been  opposed  by  the  isame  argument  whicli 
,Jiad  been  urged  against  their  demand  of  bare  toleration.  A 
good  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  Uiis  rednctio  ad  absurduiii 
was  pressed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Dissenters,  may  be  seen  in 
-Swift's  ironical  piece,  entitled,  Reasons  Jmmhlij  offered  to  the  Par- 
liavient  of  Ireland^  for  repealing  the  Sacramental  Test  in  favour 
of  the  Catholicks^  otherwise  called.  Roman  Catholicks,  and  by  their 
ill-isoillersy  Papists,  We  believe  that  this  consideration  will  ex- 
plain many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Hoadley,  Blackburne, 
and  other  authors  of  that  stamp,  in  which  the  ditlerence  between 
Popery  and  ail  other  i-ehgions  is  stated  more  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former,  tlian  truth  and  candour  appear  to  require. 

On  the  othei-  hand.  Lord  Clarendon  earnestly  ma,intains,  that 
die  authority  of  the  Pope  in  the  dominions  of  other  princes, 
■even  in  spiritual  matters,  is  no  essential  part  (^*  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  ;  and,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Catholic  countries 
consider  the  exercise  of  that  authority  as  founded  on  no  other 
basis  than  custom,  convenience,  and  the  consent  of  the  sove- 
reign. Hence  Lord  Clarendon  not  very  unreasonably  infers, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  catholic  subjects  of  protestant  princes,  to 
renounce  an  authority  injurious  to  their  so v-ereign,  and  admitted 
by  themselves  to  be  built  merely  on  a  human  foundation.  This 
inference,  indeed,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  work  before 
us :  and  we  shall  therefore  take  the  opportunity  which  it  allbrds 
lis,  to  inquire  what  advantage  could  accrue,  in  the  first  place, 
to  Protestant  governments ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  those  governments,  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
which  Lord  Clarendon  recommends. 

When  we  consider  the  incurable  difference  of.  opinion  whick 
subsists  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Lngiand,  re^pecting 
the  true  sense  of  several  of  the  thirty-nirc  articles  of  religion,  we 
must  not  wonder  that  the  members  of  the  jChurch  of  Rome  are 
very  far  from  being. agreed  among  themsdvei;  respecting  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  their  church,  and  o-jecially  respecting  those 
doctrines  which  have  never  been  decid^^l  by  nn  autiiority  to 
whicli  all  Catholics  conceive  themselves  to  be  bound  to  submit. 
The  question  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pupal  au- 
thority is  rendered  still  more  intricate,  by  the  cousideraticn  that, 
itbr  practical  purposes,  it  is  less  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  so- 
}£i)m  doctrine  of  the  church,  than  into  the  opinion  actually  en- 

teftuined 
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tert^uDcd  by  the  majority  of  lier  meriibers.  Controversial  writ-| 
«>>  amon^  iLt-  Catholics  dificr  so  wkWy  in  tijcir  sentiments  on/ 
ihb*  subjrci,  that  a  Prote>>tant  has  it  in  his  |^»wer  to  prtxiuce  %\ 
Epct:it»as  show  o\  ^rave  authorities,   :  r  of  nhnost  any  svs- 

tem  which  it  suits  liis  jMir|x>se  to  rt  as  the  j^nerai  <*<^- 

tiine  oi  the  Church  of  Rome     UnlcTiiiiiately,  at  t'  r\ 

moment,  fur  obvious  reasons,  it  suits  the  puqx>se  of  :  xi^ 

tend!  its  to  render  their  CathoHc  felloir- subjects  as  odious  as 
wble  in  the  eyes  of  the  government,  and  of  the  people  at  \»\ 
It  i^  quite  proper  and  natura],  that  writers  of  this  descript 
should  select  the  most  offensive  representation  of  their  advei 
lies'  opinions.  If  tliey  acted  othen^i^e,  we  should  not  consi< 
thein  as  labouring  diligendy  in  dieir  vocation,  or  as  deserving 
of  th«r  reward. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  both  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  writers 
to  whom  we  allude,  have  mistated  the  general  sentiments  ot*  the 
Catbohcs  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Home.  Because, 
particular  CothoUc  priinres  have  bullied  and  maltreated  tlie  P< 
and  because  his  extravagant  pretentions  have  been  repelled  by 
tholics,  in  nianv  instances  w iih  a  considerable  dcgiee  of  im 
nation.  Lord  Clar«idon  conceives  himself  to  be  eiiiiiled  to 
elude,  that  the  s{>iritaal  authority  of  the  Pope  is  admitted  by  the 
Osuholics  theniselves  to  be  a  mere  excrescence  of  their  re '"  '  .  '  ke 
the  Inquisition,  or  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  j  and  that  ;)e 

cui  off  without  touching  the  essential  part>  of  the  system.  This 
conclusion  apfiears  to  us  to  be  as  ill  founded,  as  the  supposition 
uf  many  good  courtiers,  that  a  member  of  parliament  who  votes- 
against  the  King's  ministry,  must  in  his  heart  be  an  enemy  to 
the  person  or  office  of  the  Sovereign.  Lord  Clarendon  himself 
candidly  admits,  in  his  Historj-  of  the  Rebellion,  that  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  popular  |>arty  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
with  some  exceptions,  had  no  wish  to  destroy  either  the  church 
or  the  monarchy,  although  they  were  displeased  with  screral 
things  in  the  administration  of  both.  Tfie  disputes  between  the 
Popes  and  the  members  of  their  communion,  exactly  resemble, 
in  this  respect,  the  disputes  between  Charles  L  and  tlie  Long 
Parliament.  WTiether  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has,  by  divine  or 
apostolical  institution,  any  prerogatives  which  are  not  im}K;rted 
to  other  bishops,  is  a  question  of  pure  theologv',  into  which  our 
readers  will  readily  excuse  us  for  not  entering.  In  whatever  way 
that  question  may  be  decided,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  in- 
coii.-i^teiicj'  in  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  believe  that 
]>art  of  die  jurisdiction,  which  the  Poj>e  exercises  out  of  his  owti 
diocese,  is  committed  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  refose  to  cbe\'  him,  -when  he  endeavours  to  assume  powers 

to 
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to  wImcIi  'hey  dc  m  t  conceive  bin?  t    '  '  't^.     Every  Catholic 

jpi'v-r^  in   act  belitves,  that  not  on;.  .op  c-f  the  clioce*.  in 

wlii'.h  Ije  b'ves,  but  even  ihe  rector  ol  tiie  pari-h   in  x^hich   his 

}>c!ace  is  situated,  ha«  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  hiin  by  ci^ae 

invitation  ;  yet  no  Caili^lic  prince  will  scruple  to  punish  either 

.!       .•  I    p  or  the  priest  for  the  smalJest  invaj^ir.n  of  bis  ten^p*  *r^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  las'-si 

ics  have  ever  ^one  so  far  as  to  place  the  s  v  of  the 

on  the  same  footing  with  tlie  prceniinence  ^  -Les  and 

:^x>litans ;  that  is  to  say,  to  xrunsider  k  ss  a  mereiy  humaa 

„  -  .ution- 

The  writers  wlioia  wc  oppose  to  Lord  Ckrendon,  appear  to 
-•-  ^ )  devi;Ue  as  far  from  the  truth  as  he  does,  but  in  an  opposite 
-lion.  Because  ail  Catholics  acknowledge  the  jurisdictioH 
.  t  the  Pope  to  a  cert^n  extent,  the  writers  in  question  main- 
tain, that  the  t^iidard  of  the  Vatican  is  the  authentic  measure 
of  that  jurisdiction.  The  sentiments  of  this  school  may  be  con- 
veniently given  in  the  words  of  Mr  Le  Mesnrier. 

*  There  is  no  article  of  their  communion,  the  supwemacy  of 

*  the  Pope,  invocation  of  saints,  communion  in  one  kind,  pur- 
<  gatr-ry,  iransubstantiatioH  itself,   which  is  more  solemnly  de- 

*  creed  than  that  wiiich  reliites  to  the  persecution  of  heretics, 

*  and  the  d^posifig  of  princes  and  hngSy  who  are  either  heretics 

*  themselves,  or  abLnors  of  those  that  are. '  Srriotis  Eram,  &c. 
p.  r.4-.     *  The  Pope  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  as 

*  far  as  he  can,  the  most  ah^iute  of  despots :  such  ai  Ua<t  is 

*  t/tf  doctrinr  oj  his  (kurch. '     laid,  p.  6 L 

We  could  easily  fiH  a  greater  miraber  of  -pages  than  we  can 
afTortl  to  devote  to  tlie  whole  of  this  article,  with  simil  :r  »s- 
sages,  taken  from  books  writttai  since  die  year  ISOO.  We  ob- 
«erve  that  these  writers  sometimes  unwarily  foil  into  LorJ  Cla- 
rendon's line  of  argument,  which  is  entirtJy  inconsistent  with 
their  own.  Mr  Le  Mesurier  informs  us  {St-quel^  &cp.24.), 
that  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  tiie 
sixteeiitii,  '  there  was  not,  as  he  believes,  a  being  in  the  church 

*  that  presumed  to  advance  a  word  a<rainst  the  king-depoting 

*  and  king- killing  doi.trine  j  and  hundreds  wrote  in  support  of 

*  it.  *  Another  labourer  in  the  same  vineyard,  however,  seems 
to  give  a  somewliat  different  account  of  tite  state  of  public  opi- 
nion during  the  middle  ages.  The  following  passf^  occurs  in 
an  anonymous  pamplilot,  called  Cszthalic  Kmamdpc^ioR^  which 
was  published  in  the  year  1S05,  p.  12.     *  At  present,  the  ivin*f 

*  of  England  is  die  supreme  head  of  the  church,  as  wcii  ai»  of 
.*  tlie  state.  His  supremacy,  as  head  of  the  church,  is  lecog- 
*■  nized  by  a  vai  ietv  of  statutes,  one  of  them  as  oid  as  the  thirtn^ 

'  ^Jjtiveoi'  of  Ed\^^ard  the  Firsty  (1306). ' 
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These  gentlemen  have  the  faculty  of  blowing  hot  and  cold 
with  the  same  breath.  When  it  is  their  object  to  render  Cadio- 
4ics  odious  in  the  eyes  <4  Protestants,  they  represent  all  miti-r 
gated  sentiments  res{)ecting  tlie  Papal  authority,  as  modern  in- 
novations, adopted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  that  au- 
thority somewhat  less  terrible  in  Protestant  countries.  On  th( 
other  hand,  when  they  wish  to  prove  that  the  system  of  Plen- 
ry  VIII.  derived  support  from  the  example  of  some  of  the  mosfe 
illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  they  magnify  every  instance  o| 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the  Popes,  into  a  to- 
tal renunciation  of  their  authority. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  undertake  the  discussion  of  these 
threat! -bare  controversies,  which  are  treated  with  contempt  m 
every  country  except  our  own,  and  which  we  firmly  believe  will 
be  nearly  forgotten  in  England  before  the  year  1 820.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  superfluous,  for  the  information  of  some  of 
our  readers,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  '  famous  king- depos- 
ing and  king-killing  doctrine, '  which  we  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  right  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  depose  heretical  princes,  i|s 
founded  upon  two  propositions,  which  ought  to  be  separately 
considered.  *  The  first  proposition  is,  that  the  people  of  every 
country  have  the  right  of  resisting,  and  even  of  deposing  their 
sovereign,  if  such  resistance  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  established  religion.  We  believe  this  proposition  to  be 
true  :  But,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  those  who  do  not  admit 
the  truth  of  it  have  no  alternative,  except  to  allow  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  ought  to  depend  entirely  on  the  caprice 
of  the  sovereign  ibr  the  time  being.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  during  the  middle  ages,  the  Roman  Catholic  reh'gion  was 
established  throughout  all  the  Western  wr)rld,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Moors.  The  word  heretic  may  sound  harshly  in  a  Protestant 
ear;  but,  in  reality,  it  means  nothing  more,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Catholic,  than  a  Christian  who  believes  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  be  false  ;  perhaps  to  be  blasphemous  and  idolatrous. 
In  the  dark  ages,  when  religious  zeal  was  nmch  stronger  than 
it  is  at  present,  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  defence  and  pro- 
tection 


*  Belhn-minus  de.  Sumjno  Pontifice,  Lib.  V,  cap.  7.  *  Non  licet 
Christianis  tolerare  Regem  infidelem  aut  ha:reticum,  si  ille  co- 
nctur  pertrahere  subditos  ad  suam  hceresim,  vel  iiilidelitatem.  At 
judidare,  an  Rex  pertrahat  ad  hairesim,  necne,  pertinet  ad  Pon- 
tificem,  cui  est  conimissa  cura  religionis.  Ergo  Pdntificis  est  ju- 
dicare,  regem  esse  deponendum  vei  non  deponcndum.  * 
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tectlon  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  was  held  to  be  the  most 
important  function  of  tlie  Sovereign,  could  be  safely  entrusted 
to  a  person  who  believed  that  religion  to  be  a  mass  of  supersti- 
tion and  error.  For  this  reason,  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  fun- 
damental law  of  every  Catholic  kingdom,  that  a  heretic, was 
not  capable  of  inheriting  or  of  retaining  the  crown.  As  the 
modern .  principle  of  toleration  was  entirely  unknov/n  in  those 
times,  we  must  not  wonder  that  a  favourer  of  heretics,  that  js 
to  say,  of  the  declared  enemies  of  what  was  commonly  held  to 
'be  the  true  religion,  was  regarded  nearly  in  the  same  light  as 
a  heretic. 

It  mav  be  observed,  too,  that  those  persons  who  declaim  in 
the  loudest  terms  against  the  truth  of  the  proposition  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  equally  ready  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  act  upon  it,  when  they  find  it  expedient  to  do  so. 
In  Ikigland,  for  instance,  before  the  Revolution,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  an  article  of  faith,  that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  to  take  up   arms  against  a  lawful  sovereign ; 

*  not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ourselves 

*  or  others  ;  nor  for  the  defence  of  religion  ;  nor  for  the  prc- 
'  servation  of  a  church  or  state ;  no,  nor  yet,  if  that  could  be 

*  imagined  possible,  for  the  salvation  of  a  soul ;  jig,  not  for  the 
'  redemjition  oj  the  "jcfiole  isoorld. '  *  This  kind  of  language, 
wliich  was  as  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  Tillotsons  and 
Burnets,  f  as  of  the  Sprats  and  Crewes,  did  not  prevent  the 
English  nation  from  receiving  with  open  arms  a  foreign  prince, 
who  invaded  the  country  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  resisting 
by  force  the  daily  attacks  which  the  King  was  making  on  tlie 
established  religion.  In  our  opinion,  those  persons  who  fairly 
and  openly  intorm  their  Sovereign  what  he  may  expect,  if  he 
transgresses  the  just  limits  of  his  authority,  are  much  less  dan- 
gerous enemies  to  him,  than  those  who  unintentionally  tempt 
him  to  his  ruin  by  pompous  theories  of  obedience,  which  are 
sure  to  vanish  into  air,  as  soon  as  the  hour  is  come  for  putting 
them  in  practice.  No  nation  which  is  strongly  attached  to  the 
established  rehgion  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  suffer  the  prince  to 
tamper  with  it  at  his  pleasure.  We  may  add,  that  the  pro- 
perty and  privileges  of  the  clergy  will  always  be  considered  by 
themselves  as  an  essential  part  of  the  established  religion  5  and 

that 

*  Bishop  Sanderson,  quoted  by  SacheverelPs  couiisel,  State  trials, 
V.-p.  735. 

•f  A  specimen  of  Tillotson*s  language  on  this  subject  will  be 
given  hereafter.  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  him,  and  impossible  to  ac- 
guit  Burnet,  of  gross  prevarication  on  the  question  of  resistance. 
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tliat  if  tile  clci-nfv  arc  popular,  tlie  laity  will  alwjiys  assist  them 
in  the  defence  of  their  rights  agaii^st  the  temporal  sovereign. 

The  second  j^roposition  is,  that  the  Pope  is  the  sole  judge  of 
?ill  r*nitters  appertaining  to  rehgion  ;  and  that  in  all  (louhtfui 
ca.-es,  both  of  belief  nnd  of  j^ractice,  rt  is  tlie  duty  of  all  Ca- 
tholics to  apply  to  him  for  hiforniation,  and  to  submit  blindly 
to  his  dt^cisions.  In  other  words,  the  Pope  is  the  absolute  mo- 
imrch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  From  this  proposition,  it  \\'as 
inferred  by  the  Popes  and  their  flatterers,  that  it  was  part  of 
the  office  of  the  Pope  to  deteruiine,  from  tlie  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  tlie  case,  whether  resistance  to  the  Prince  was 
jjccessary  to  the  preservation  of  religion.  This  proposition  is 
^o  agreeable  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  we  doubt  not  that  Mr 
Le  Mesurier  and  several  other  writers,  who  have  laboured  so 
strenuously  to  convince  the  Englidi  and  Irish  Catholics  tliat  it 
^s  the  true  doctrine  of  their  Cjiurch,  would  receive  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  favour  of  that  Court,  if  it  were  re- 
cstablislied  in  its  ancient  splendour.  For  our  own  parts,  htnv- 
ovor,  we  kn(iw  of  no  other  n;ode  of  ascertaining  whether  Ca- 
tholics believe  the  Pope  to  be  the  absolute  njonarch  of  their 
Chnrcli,  than  by  observing  the  degree  of  obedience  whicli  they 
actually  pay  to  hhn  :  and  we  advise  those  persons  v,lio  really 
wish  for  information  on  tins  subject,  and  who  have  no  local 
2i\u\  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Pa{)al  authority 
in  Catholic  countries,  to  lay  asitle  the  pamphlets  of  Mr  L*e 
Mesurier  and  Dr  Milner,  and  to  betake  thenL^elves  to  the 
reading  of  history.  We  do  not  recommend  tlie  hi.storiciil 
writings  either  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  or  of  Mr  Plowden, 
but  those  of  almost  any  sober  and  judicious  author,  either  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant.  Those  who  have  not  the  opportuifity 
of  entering  into  a  laborious  investigation  of  the  subject,  will 
pr,)bably  fine],  in  the  wTjrk  now 'before  us,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  facts  to  convince  them  that  the  notions  of  the  Papal  au- 
thority which  have  been  lately  revived,  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated. Althougli  we  think  that  Lord  Clarendon  has  failed  in 
bis  attempt  to  prove  that  Catholics  do  not  believe  the  autho- 
rity of  thiC  Pope  to  bo  of  divine  institution,  he  has  sulHciently 
(lemonstrated  that  the  Catholics  pay  very  little  practical  regard 
to  the  mandates  of  the  head  of  their  Church,  except  when 
ihose  mandates  coincide  with  their  own  inclinati<ms. 

Ill  what  we  have  lately  said  respecting  the  deposing  power  of  ^ 
the  Pope,  we  have  supposfxl  the  Roman  C'atholic  religion  to  be 
the  established  religion  of  the  country.     We  shall  speak  after- 
wards of  the  attacks  of  the  8ee  of  Rome  on  Protestant  Princes. 

We  now  request  the  r-'adcr  to  turn  back  to  p.  43C,  and  pjr- 
«se  Lord  Clarendon's  bill  of  indictnieut  against  the  Pope  ii| 
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his  own  words.  Admittinfj;  tlio  ir.cts  upon  wliicli  this  accusa- 
tion is  founded  to  be  true,  nc^thing  can  be  more  vu!l  a'r  and  nn- 
}>liiIosc-.phicnl  than  Lord  Clarendon's  ap})lic.'ition  of  tliem.  With 
the  assistance  of  Bayle's  Dictionary  and  the  Biographia  Bri- 
iannica^  we  could  easily  compile  a  bulky  collection  of  the  lives 
of  wicked  men  named  Jolm^  to  which  we  mis^ht  siibjtin  aii  ex- 
hortation to  all  parents  not  to  suffer  theii-  children  to  l>e  bap- 
tized by  that  abominable  name.  Perhaps  Sir  John  SiiicMiir, 
Mr  John  Reeves,  Mr  Joha Bowles,  Mr  John  Gifford,  or  s(;me 
other  person  interested  in  supporting  the  honour  of  the  name, 
ini[!:lit  endeavour. to  demonsti'ate,  that  most  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  Johns,  had  arisen  from  the  depravity  of  humjin 
nature ;  and  that  the  Richards  and  Thomases  were,  up>on  the 
whole,  not  a  great  deal  more  viituous.  In  the  snme  s})irit,  we 
have  many  histories  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
composed  by  intemperate  members  of  the  Church  of  Entrland, 
— and  of  Protestants  in  general,  composed  by  int<  mperate  mem- 
bers of  the  Clmrch  of  Rome;  the  object  of  all  which  histories 
is  to  demonstrate,  that  the  sects  against  which  ihcy  are  direct- 
ed oiii^ht  to  be  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  eartli ;  jn-d 
the  ct'itnin  effect  is  to  provoke  recrimination,  and  to  fun.iJi 
m»t(  ]ials  for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  the  enemies  of 
Christi-  r,ity  in  general. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  mijscry  whidi  Lord  Clarendon  supposes 
to  have  arisen  from  the  Papal  power,  arose  Irom  the  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  fanaticism  of  the  dark  ages;  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  not  have  been  less  than  they  were,  if  all  the  bishops 
ol  the  Christian  church  had  preserved  a  perfect  equality  of  raj. k. 
\Ve  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  decline  of  learning  and 
true  religion  would  have  been  retarded,  if,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire,  the  different  nations  which  belonged  to  the 
Latin  church  had  formed  themselves  into  separate  and  inde- 
pendent religious  communities ;  ncr  do  we  see  any  thing  in  the 
condition  of  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  v/hich  indu- 
ces us  to  believe  that  they  derived  any  advantage  from  the  schism 
which  divided  them  from  the  communion  of  Rome.  We  readily 
admit,  that  the  Protestant  churches  which  were  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  derived  great  advantages  from  their  separa- 
tion from  the  See  of  Rome  ;  but  we  attribute  those  advantages, 
not  to  the  separation  itself,  but  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
taken  place  in  a  learned  and  inquisitive  age,  and  liaving  been 
accompanied  by  great  and  important  alterations  both  in  the 
doctrine  and  the  discipJine  of  the  Church.  If  the  Church  of 
Englai'id  had  assumed  her  independence  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
JI,  instead  of  that  of  Henry  YIII,  perhaps  lier  present  condi- 
'•'"■:■■■  '  '    ,  tioa 
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tion  would  have  resembled  that  of  tlie  church  of  Muscovy.  If 
the  children  of  Henry  VIII.  had  imitated  their  father,  in  re- 
taining nearly  the  whole  of  Popery,  except  tlie  authority  of  the 
Poj^e,  we  should  have  thought  the  abrogation  of  the  payment 
of  first  fruits  and  tendis  to  tlie  See  of  Rome,  very  dearly  pur- 
chased, at  the  expense  of  the  miseries  of  the  last  years  of  that  ? 
txecrable  tyrant.  * 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  substantial  inconvenience  which  a- 
rises  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one 
of  considerable  magnitude,  is  its  tendency  to  perpetuate  the 
corruptions  which  Protestants  impute  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  What  we  consider  as  an  inconvenience,  however. 
Catholics  naturally  consider  as  an  advantage.  They  maintain, 
that,  setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  divine  institution  of  I 
the  Papacy,  the  unity  of  the  church,  as  they  understand  that 
unity,  could  not  subsist,  if  the  papal  authority  were  destroyed  : 
— and  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  short  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  commonly  under- 
stood by  Catholics. 

Catholics  believe,  that  the  Catholic  or-  Universal  Church  is  a  m 
society  of  divine  institution^  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Chris-  I 
tians  to  be  members,  and  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaller  societies,  called  particular  clun*ches.  It  is  not  material 
to  the  present  question,  whether,  by  particular  churches,  we 
understand  national  churches,  as  the  Churches  of  France,  Spain, 
and  England  ;  or  societies  of  Christians,  each  governed  by  one 
bishop,  as  the  Churches  of  Paris,  Toledo,  and  Canterbury. 
The  latter  is  the  proper  and  ancient  accept,ation  of  the  term. 
The  unity  of  the  Catholic  church  consists  in  the  agreement  of 
particular  churches;  not  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  inferior  importance,  but  in  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment, which  are  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Two  particular 
churches  which  compel  their  members  to  profess  opposite  doc- 
trines, and  which  refuse  to  hold  fraternal  communion  with  each 
other,  cannot  both  be  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
same  assertion  may  be  made,  a  fortiori,  of  two  pai'ticular  church- 
es which  excomnmnicate  and  anathematize  each  other.  The 
Cliurch  of  Spain,  for  instance,  pronounces  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  heretical  and  schismatical.  The  Church  of  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  charges  the  Church  of  Spain,  in  connnon 
with  all  the  churches  of  t)ie  Roman  communion,  with  blasphe- 
my 

*  The  payments  of  all  sorts  which  the  Pope  received  from  France, 
amounted  to  less  than  1 6,000/.  per  annum,  on  an  average  of  ftv^ 
3  ears  ending  1768.     Duclos,  Voyage  en  Italie,  p.  40. 
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my  and  idolatry.  *  Whether  these  mutual  accusations  be  true 
or  false,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  churches  which  bring 
them  agajjist  each  other,  cannot  both  be  members  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  according  to  the  preceding  description  of  it. 

Such  being  the  notion  which  the  Catholics  entertain  res}5ect- 
ing  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  remains  to  incjuire,  how 
that  unity  is  to  be  preserved,  when  the  unity  of  the  state  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  great  body  of  Christians  is  no  longer  subject  to 
one  Sovereign.  It  is  contended  by  all  Catholics,  and  admitted 
by  many  Protestants,  f  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  the  Catholic  sense,  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  adoption  of  some  common  tribunal,  en- 
trusted with  a  certain  degree  of  jurisdiction  over  all  particular 
churches^.  Whether  this  tribunal  be  composed  of  one  person, 
or  of  many— whether  it  be  called  Pope,  or  General  Council,  it 
must  necessarily  be  deemed  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  an  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign,  as  those  rights  are  under- 
stood by  Lord  Clarendon,  and  by  many  other  writers. 

No  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  heat  and  passion  v/ith 
which  many  conti-oversies  have  been  carried  on,  even  in  modern 
times,  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome,'  can  doubt,  that 
if  particular  churches  in  that  communion  enjoyed  the  same  in- 
dependence on  all  other  churches,  which  Protestant  churches 
enjoy,  every  Catholic  country  would  long  ago  have  erected  ma- 
ny doctrines  into  articles  of  faith,  in  addition  to  those  points 
on  which  all  Catholics  are  agreed.  Nothing  but  the  prudence 
and  management  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  necessity  which 
is  incumbent  on  the  Pope,  of  consulting  the  temper  of  all  the 
churches  under  his  jurisdiction,  htis  prevented  Thomism  from 
becoming  the  established  religion  in  one  country,  Scotism  in  a 
second,  Jansenism  in  a  third,  and  Molinism  in  a  fouith. 

Whether  the  Catholics  are  mistaken  in  considering  unity  of 
doctrine  as  one  great  criterion  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  a  ques- 
tion into  which  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  present.     If  they 

nre 

*  For  the  blasphemy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ,see  the  Thirty-first 
Article  of  Religion*  For  her  idolatry,  see  the  Homilies,  passim^  and 
the  Declaration  against  Popery,  30  Car.  II,  st.  2. 

f  John  Fox,  the  Martyrologist,  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Pope 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn  Protestant,  and  to  renounce  those 
pretensions  which  are  as  offensive  to  most  Catholics  as  to  Protest- 
ants, *  his  opposers  should  not  refuse  hut  that  some  one  man  may 

*  have  the  principall  place  of  counsell  and  government  in  the  Church- 

*  affairs,  as  being  a  thing,  which  would  have  many  conveniences  in 

*  it,  when  it  might  be  done  with  security.  *     See  his  Life,  prefixed 
to  his  Acts  and  Monuments. 
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are  in  an  error,  every  person  who  has  any  tincture  of  theo]< 
gy  will  admit,  that  their  error  is  a  very  ancient  and  res})ectabl< 
one,  and  that  the  measures  which  they  take  to  preserve  that 
unity,  are  entitled  to  some  indulgence  even  from  those  who  dis- 
cern the  fallacy  of  the  system. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  oc- 
curred to  Lord  Clarendon.  If  lie  suspected  that  the  authority^ 
of  the  See  of  Rome  has  any  tendency  to  preserve  unity  amon»^ 
Catholics,  he  acte<l  wisely  in  concealin<r  his  suspicions,  as  ho 
was  writing  a  book  for  the  information  of  Catholics.  A  Pro-* 
test  ant  dissenter  may  be  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  tha 
Test  and  Cor})oration  acts  are  the  great  safeguards  of  tht 
Church  of  England.  If,  however,  he  is  pleading  for  the  abro- 
gation of  those  laws,  he  will  carefully  abstain  from  revealing  his 
private  opinion  of  the  conse(]uences  to  be  expected  from  tliafe 
measure.  This  s})ecies  of  wisdom  is  not  possessed  by  our  friend 
Mr  Le  Mesurier,  whose  words  we  subjoin. 

*  If  they  [the   Catholics]  could    be  brought    to  dismiss    ali 

*  hopes  of  it  [the  reestablish rnent  of  the  Papal  supremacy],  we 

*  might  then  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  seeing  them  united 

*  to  us,  not  only  in  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign,  but  in  religi-*: 

*  ous  faith-     Once  cut  off  from  the  sec  of  Rome,  I  am  persuaded 

*  that  they  could  not  long  persist  u\  the  schism  which  separate* 

*  them  from  the  national  church.  * — Serious  Ejramhiatwn,  t^cg 
p.  30. 

It  is  Lord  Clarendon's  opinion,  that  Catholic  princes,  by* 
acknowledging  the  spiritual  jui'isdiction  of  the  Pope,  de})rivei- 
themselves  '  of  the  better  moiety  of  their  sovereignty  in  theit: 

*  own  dominions '  (p.  6.)j  a  circumstance  which  he  conceives! 
to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  among  Turks  and 
Heathens. 

*  And  how  can  we  reasonably  hope  tliat  those  great  and  powerful 
princes,  who  command  so  much  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  will 
ever  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  whon  they  know  that  they  are  nol^ 
only  thereby  to  cease  to  be  Mahometans,  but  to  be  Monarchs  ;  and 
admit  another  prince  to  have  an  equal,  if  not  superior  command  o- 
ver  their  own  subjects  hi  their  own  dcKninions,  and  must  cease  to  be 
emperors  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  be  Christians?  '     p.  7. 

We  know  of  no  better  mode  of  answering  this  question,' 
than  by  producing  the  authority  of  another  writer,  whose  know- 
]ei\^e  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Catholic  countries  was  very  ac-' 
curate  and  extensive,  'dnd  whose  dislike  to  the  Pope  and  all  hi* 
woiks  was  very  vehement  and  sincere.  The  following  passage 
is  extracted  from  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Article. 

5  *  Upoft 
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'  Upon  the  whole,  the  power  of  the  King  in  ecclesiastical 
! natters  ainono-  us,  is  expressed  in  this  article,  under  those  re- 
-cTves,  and  with  that  moderation,  that  no  just  scruple  can  lye 

*  against  it ;  and  it  is  that  which  all  kings,   even  of  the  Roman 
'  communion,  do  assume,  and  in  some  places  with  a  much  more 

*  unlimited  authority.     The  methods  of  managing  it  may  clifier 

*  a  little ;  yet  the  power  is  the  same,  anel  is  bui't  upon  the  same 
^  foundations.  ' 

As  an  instance  of  the  different  methods  of  managing  the  same 
^ovver,  we  may  adduce  thep.ractice  of  England  and  of  France  in 
the  appointment  of  bishops.  In  England,  bishops  are  nomin- 
ally elected  by  the  chapters  of  their  respective  cathedrals  ;  where- 
as in  France,  they  v/ere,  and  indeed  still  are,  nominally  appoint^ 
ed  by  the  I^ope.  In  both  countries,  however,  the  real  a])point- 
nient  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.  In  England,  the  chapter 
may  be  Compelled,  by  legal  process,  to  elect  the  person  recom- 
mended by  the  King.  In  France,  the  Pope,  indeed,  could  not 
t)c  cast  in  a  prcemunire ;  but  the  consetjuence  of  his  refusal  to 
grant  builds  to  the  person  recommentled  by  the  king,  was  an  ac- 
tual schism,  which  lasted  till  the  Pope  thought  proper  to  yielti 
to  the  king's  will. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  that  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  might,  with  no  great  exaggeration, 
be  called  '  the  better  moiety  of  their  sovereignty. '  in  those 
reigns,  all  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Crown,  '  temporals  and  spi- 
'  rituals,  soul,  body,  estates,  and  conscience. '  *  That  system, 
however,  has  long  been  departed  from  ;  and  we  fervently  hope 
that  it  will  never  return^  It  originally  arose  li-om  a  laxity  of  re- 
ligious principle,  and  a  servile  veneration  for  the  royal  authority, 
which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  greater  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  period  of 
6\\Y  history.  For  more  than  a  century  past,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  with  magnificent  ecclesiastical  titles,  has  had  less  power 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  ami  less  influence  over  the  clergy  of  ther 
es^tabhshed  religion,  than  most  European  princes,  either  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant.  His  influence  over  the  clergy  is  founded  al- 
most entirely  on  the  power  which  he  enjoys  of  nominating  to 
the  bishoprics,  and  to  many  other  of  the  greater  benefices.  This* 
power  is  enjoyed  by  several  Catholic  princes  ;  for  instance,  by 
the  kings  of  France  before  the  revolution,  in  a  nmch  more  am- 
ple degree  than  by  the  kiiig  of  Great  Britain. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  no  prince  has  ever  permanently  re- 
jected the  authority  of  the  Pope,   without  making  other  consi- 

derabler 

*  Lord  Molesworth's  Accouni  cl  Ueumark,  ^:.  1 66,- eci.  17:i6. 
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flerable  Iimovations  in  the  constitution  of  the  cliurcli.  When 
the  breach  has  not  been  rendered  irreparable  by  the  institution 
of  new  articles  of  faith,  it  lias  always  been  closed  again,  after  a 
certain  time,  with  the  full  consent  of  all  parties.  Since  it  has 
been  discovered,  that  Protestant  princes  are  as  far  from  being 
sibsolute  masters  of  the  consciences  of  their  subjects  as  Catliolic 
princes,  few  princes  of  either  persuasion  have  felt  much  solici- 
tude re«5pecting  a  power  which  our  author  considers  as  *  the 
better  moiety  of  their  sovereignty. '  It  is  amusing  to  consider 
the  extreme  anxiety  of  some  subjects,  to  preserve  entire  to  their 
sovereign  an  authority  of  which  the  prince  himself  is  totally  re- 
gardless. 

Whenever  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  run  in  favour  of  ab- 
solute monarchy,  it  has  been  usual  among  Protestants  to  repre- 
sent the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  unfavourable  to  the  power 
of  princes.  Sir  Simon  liarcourt,  for  instance,  in  his  speech  in 
defence  of  Sacheverell,  stigmatizes  resistance  to  princes  as  '  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome. '  *  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  love  of  libert}^  is  prevalent  among  Protestants,  popery  and 
slavery  are  represented  as  twin  sisters.  In  our  opinion,  both 
representations  are  extravagant ;  and  if  the  Grand  Turk  is  real- 
ly disposed  to  embrace  Christianity,  it  is  not  vt^y  material,  as 
far  as  his  authority  is  concerned,  whether  he  adopts  tlie  Catho- 
lic or  the  Protestant  persuasion. 

In  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
is  the  princi})al  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches,  so  as  to  enable  all  good  Christians  *  to 
pray  for  and  with  one  another.  '  Protestants  \\\\\  not  consent 
to  return  to  their  ancient  subjection  to  the  Pope ;  and.  therefore 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  union  must  be,  that  the  Papal 
jurisdiction  be  abolished.  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  that  the 
Popes  are  aware  of  this  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  therefore  exert  all  their  influence  to  prevent  such 
a  treaty  from  being  even  taken  into  consideration.     If  tliis  im* 

pecliment 

*  State  Trials,  V.  p.  7P5.  See  also  Tillotson's  Letter  to  Lord 
Riissel,  quoted  in  the  same  trial,  p.  737.     *  Your  Lordship's  opinion 

*  [of  the  lav/fulness  of  resisting  the  prince  for  the  preservation  of  the 

*  constitution]  is  contrary  to  the  declared  doctrine  of  all  Protestant 

*  Churches  ;  and  t]iou,8:h  some  particular  persons  have  taught  other'. 

*  wise,  yet  they  have  heen  contradicted  herein,   and  condemned  for 

*  it,  by  the  generality  of  Protestants.     I  beg  your  Lordship  to  con- 

*  sider,  how  it  will  agree  with  an  avowed  asserting  of  the  Protestant 

*  religion,  to  go  contrary  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Protestants..' 
The  letter  is  dated  July  20th,  1683. 
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^lediment  were  removed,  the  noble  author  appears  to  believe 
that  the  peace  of  the  Christian  church  might  easily  be  restored. 

*  For  neither  of  the  churches  believe,  that  there  is  no  doctrine  in 
either  which  may  not  bfe  better  explained,  and  that  there  are  not 
many  other  particulars,  both  in  discipline  and  pr.ictice,  which  may 
not  be  altered  or  departed  from,  for  the  satisfaction  oi  such  a  consi- 
derable body  of  good  christians  as  would  thereby  be  reconcilef:^  to 
one  congregation,  and  one  communion.  And  this  woiild  easily  be 
done,  if  sovereign  princies  wobld  vindicate  their  own  authority  and 
supreme  jurisdiction  ;  and,  by  national  councils,  take  care  for  the 
settling  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  church  in  their  own  dominions^ 
which,  by  correspondence  with  the  like  national  councils  under  the 
neighbouring  princes  will,  without  any  difficulty,  sever  what  is  of 
the  essence  of  religion  from  what  may  in  the  practice  of  it  be  per- 
mitted, *  &c.  p.  680. 

An  ignorant  reader  would  hardly  sUpposb,  that  the  writer  of 
these  wor(|s,  which  krfe  so  iidl  of  moderation  and  conciliation, 
had  contributed,  in  a  very  eminent  degrecj  perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  man  who  ever  existed^  to  the  perpetua- 
tion  of  the  bitterest  animosities  among  Christians,  who  were  sub- 
jects of  the  same  prince,  and  who  acknowledged  that  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  did  not  extend  to  articles  of  faith,  and  the 
essentials  of  religion.  *  The  real  fact  is,  that  Lord  Clarenc'on, 
notvyithstanding  his  animosity  against  the  Pope,  had  no  dislike 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  general;  and  perhaps  was 
more  desirous  of  weakening  than  of  strengthening  the  Protestant 
interest,  as  it  is  called j  in  the  general  affairs  of  Euro})e*  Such 
feelings  naturally  arise  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Laudiaii 
school,  in  which  he  had  been  educated*  It  is  one  of  the  lead* 
ing  tenets  c^f  that  school,  that  those  points  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  agrees  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  differs  from 
the  foreign  Protestant  Chur<:hes,  are  more  essential  to  true 
Christianity,  than  those  in  which  all  Protestant  Churches,  in- 
cluding the  Church  of  England,  are  united  against  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  other  words,  a  Roman  Catholic  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  bettei*  Christian  thiin  a  Presbyterian.  We  cannot  give 
a  stronger  example  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Laiulianism,  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  mentions  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphiis  in. 
the  following  sentence. 

*  The  blackest  action,  and  surely  the  least  apostolical,  that  un- 
happy Pope  (Urban  VIII.)  was  guilty  of,  was,  that  when  the  vic- 
tori<iUs  King  of  Sweden,  of  whom  the  vi^orld  had  scarce  eVer  heard 

VOL   XIX.  NO.  38.  G  g  before, 

*  See  Lord  Clarendon's  observations  on  *  the  unhappy  policy  of 
*  making  Concessions  to  the  Dissenters, '  in  the  continuation  of  his. 
Life,  p/l48,  Foh 
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before,  had  covered  all  Germany  with  blood  and  slaughter,  and  bf 
fire  and  sword  wrought  a  greater  devastation,  almost  to  desolation, 
than  hath  ever  been  produ?ced  amongst  Christians  by  a  war  between 
them  :  This  successor  of  St  Peter,  whose  office  and  peculiar  obliga- 
tion they  pretend  is  to  root  out  all  heretics,  and  by  right  or  wrong' 
to  remove  all  obstructions  which  hinder  the  growth  or  improvement 
of  Catholic  religion,  refused  to  give  the  Emperor  and  Catholic  partyj 
any  assistance  in  money,  of  which  he  was  known  to  have  abundance^ 
and  the  other  to  want  nothing  else. '  *     p.  .555. 

When  k  is  considered,  how  httle  success  has  attended  every^ 
attempt  to  unite  any  two  Protestant  sects,  we  cannot  accede  to« 
-Lord  Clarendon's  supposition,  that  the  downfal  of  the  Pope^ 
would  contribute  materially  to  the  reconciliation  of  Protestant* 
and  Catholics,  who  differ  in  opinion  upon  so  many  points  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  correspondence  between  Wake- 
and  Dupin,  part  of  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Maclaine's 
translation  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  sufficiently  de^w 
monstrate*,  that  the  most  lukewarm  Catholics  will  never  consents 
to  abandon  all  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  their  religion,  how- 
ever strongly  they  may  be  inclined  to  break  with  the  court  of 
Home. 

The  mention  of  national  councils  in  a  passage  which  we  have 
lately  quoted,  and  a  paragi-aph  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the 
book,  entitled  on  the  margin.  National  Councils  the  best  Cofisei-v- 
ators  of  Christian  Meligian,  prove  that  Lord  Clarendon  enter- 
tained a  higher  opinion  of  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  those 
assemblies,  than  experience  appears  to  justify.  The  synod  of 
Dordrecht,  the  national  synods  of  the  French  Protestants,  and 
the  factious  convocations  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  show  how 
little  such  meetings  contribute  to  th<e  peace  either  of  tlie  Churcli 
or  of  the  State.  National  councils  of  the  established  religion 
seem  to  be  entirely  laid  aside  in  every  Christian  country,  in 
which  the  power  of  calling  them,  or,  at  least,  of  preventing 
them  from  being  hekl,  is  possessed  by  the  Sovereign.  Catholic 
princes,  in  particular,  have  generally  found  the  Pope  to  be  more 
tractable  and  manageable  than  a  synod  composed  of  their  own 
subjects. 

Whatever 

*  The  Popes  have  seldom  been  particularly  well  inclined  to  give 
assistance  to  their  friends  in  hard  cash.  Like  the  infernal  deities  in 
jEschylus,  Ax/2iiy  uf^u'vivg  utriv  vi  f*i6nvxi.  There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
paper  money,  called  Indulgences,  which  was  formerly  in  great  re- 
pute, and  of  which  the  Popes,  to  do  them  justice,  have  never  been 
niggardly.  The  credit  of  this  currency,  however,  was  so  much 
shaken  by  a  kind  of  Bullion  Committee,  of  which  one  Martin  Luther 
was  chairman,  that  there  has  been  very  little  demand  for  it  during; 
the  two  last  centuries. 
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Whatever  ill  effect  may  arise  from  the  conflict  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  secular  jurisdiction,  in  countries  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  is  recognized  by  law,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  that 
any  considerable  inconvenience  results  from  that  authority,  in 
countries  where  it  has  no  legal  existence, — except  the  tendency 
which  it  undoubtedly  has,  tp  prevent  tlie  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  Protestant  countries  from  adopting  the  religion  of  the  State. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  is  danger- 
ous to  Protestant  sovereigns,  from  its  tendency  to  excite  revolt 
among  his  Catholic  subjects.  This  objection  deserves  to  be  se- 
i  riously  considered* 

No  person  can  be  weak  and  timorous  enough  to  suppose,  that 
the  Pope  will  ever  excite  Catholics  to  rebel  against  a  Protestant 
sovereign,  unless  he  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
probability  that  the  rebellion  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Nor 
will  such  Catholics,  admitting  them  to  be  as  devoted  to  the  court 
of  Rome  as  the  Jesuits  were,  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  chief 
pastor,  unless  they  are  convinced  that  they  are  likely  to  derive 
advantage  from  following  his  advice.  In  every  country  where 
the  Catholics  know  that  they  form  so  small  and  inconsiderable  a 
body,  as  to  render  resistance  to  the  government  perfectly  hope- 
less, it  is  both  their  interest  and  their  inclination  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  State,  and  to  their  fellow-citizens,  by  their 
peaceable  and  loyal  demeanour.  As  we  do  not  ascribe  any  me- 
rit to  this  conduct  in  such  circumstances,  perhaps  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  English  Catholics  have  given  little  or 
no  cause  of  complaint  to  the  government  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  The  most  Kon-hearted  Popes  know  very  well  how  to  as- 
sume the  meekness  of  lambs  on  proper  occasions* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  where  the  Catholics  form  so 
large  and  powerful  a  body,  as  to  afford  the  prospect  of  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  government,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  that 
the  Pope  will  not  be  remiss  in  instigating  them  to  try  the  expe- 
riment. This  admission  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  fatal  to 
our  cause;  but  we  strenuously  maintain,  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  conduct  of  all  sects  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  nearly  the  same.  We  except  those  s^cts,  the  members  of 
which,  from  any  cause,  happen  to  be  destitute  of  personal  cou- 
rage. The  patience  of  the  Greek  Christians,  for  instance,  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  Mahometans,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
purity  of  their  religious  principles,  but  to  the  levity  and  coward- 
ice which  have  been  inherent  in  them  for  so  many  ages.  In 
every  country  which  has  an  established  religion,  the  honours 
tmd  advantages  which  arise  from  the  establishment,  are  the  na- 
tural property  ol'  the  strongest  sect,  which,  it  must  be  remem-, 

G  g  '2  bered, 
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l)ered,  is  not  always  the  most  nunieroiis.  Superiority  of  strength 
is  the  only  real  security  which  the  estabhshed  church  of  every 
Country  has  for  the  maintenance  of  her  preeminence.  If  tha 
superiority  be  lost,  she  may  *  entrench  herself  in  parchment  tol 
the  teeth,  *  but  the  Dissenters  will  find  the  proper  way  to  attack 
her.  As  soon  as  a  religious  party,  which  has  been  depressed^ 
discovers  that,  from  the  continual  fluctuation  of  human  opinions^ 
and  from  the  change  of  other  circumstances,  iS  has  gained  so 
great  an  accession  of  strength  and  popularity,  as  to  aiable  it  to 
cope  with  the  established  religion,  it  will  either  break  out  at 
once  into  open  rebellion,  or  will  begin  by  making  a  formal  de- 
mand that  the  prerogatives  of  the  establishment  be  transferred^ 
either  entirely  or  in  part,  to  itself.  If  the  government  does  no| 
think  proper  to  accede  to  this  demand,  a  civil  war  ensues;  and] 
the  question  is  ultimately  decided  by  the  sword. 

On  these  occasions,  oaths  of  ailegiaiK:e,  declarations  of  loy- 
alty, and  protestations  of  nonreaistance,  are  never  regarded  by 
large  bodies  of  men,  whose  passions  are  inflamed ;  nor  docs 
any  wise  government  ever  place  the  smallest  reliance  upon  such 
frail  secvn-ities*-  *  ,  If  any  man  siipposes  that,  in  this  respect, 
there  is  any  practical  diflerenee  between  the  principles  of  Catho- 
lics and  those  of  Protestants,  he  must  have  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  thos€  principles,  not  from  a  cool  and  attentive  observa- 
tion of  the  conduct  which  restilts  from  them,  but  from  the  par- 
tial and  passionate  declamations  of  Catholics  against  Protestants, 
or  of  Pr<  te  'tants  against  Catholics.  Even  those  declaimers  of 
the  latti^r  classj  who  frighten  us  with  the  bulls  and  dispensations 
of  the  Pope,  do  not  scruple,  when  they  are  off  tlieir  guard,  to 
acknowledge,  that  all  sects  are  equally  regardless  of  political 
oaths,  when  it  suits  their  purpose  to  break  them.  The  follow- 
ing interrogations  are  proposed  by  Mr  Le  Mesurier. 

'  Did  ever  in  fact  any  statesman,  reasoning  upon  what  sort  of 
'  persona  were  flt  to  be  admitted  to  oflices,  lay  any  stress  upoif 

*  the  oath  of  allegiance  ?    Did  it  ever  come  into  the  conteniplatioi? 

*  of  worldly  politicians  ?     Did  it  ever  stop  any  man  who  was  not 
'restrained  by  other  considerations  ?  '    St  •quel,  ^c^  p.  60. 

With  the  exception*  of  a  few  pious,  and  conscientious  persons, 
like  some  of  the  English  Nonjurors,  we  reply  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, CertdiiibJ  not,  Tlie  great  bt)dy  of  the  Jacobites,  who  wer(' 
as  good  Protestants  as  Mr  Le  Mesnrier  himself,  took,  without, 
hesitation,  every  oath  which  the  iugeiurlty  of  the  governmei;!. 
could  devise  j  and  were  certainly  restrained  by  no  other  consi- 
deration 


*  Sbme  excellent  observations  on  the  futility  of  political  oatlis. 
Vritten  by  Speaker  Onsloi^f,  itiay  be  seen  in  Goxc's  IMemoirs  of  S»i 
Hubert;  Walpole. 
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deration  than  the  fear  of  the  gallows,  from  violating  those  oaths 
on  the  first  opportunity. 

As  to  instigation  to  rebellion,  it  will  never  be  wtinting,  when 
the  people  are  prejxired  to  receive  it,  in  any  ooiintiy  which 
contains  fanatical  priests  and  discontented  nobles.  Among  the 
former  order,  we  beg  leave  to  distingnisii  a  very  reverend  per- 
son, John  Knox  by  name,  from  whom  the  most  experienced 
Jesuit  might  have  taken  lessons  in  the  art  of  preaching  sedition. 
Indeed,  domestic  professors  of  this  art  will  always  be  more  skil- 
ful and  more  successful  than  foreign  interlopers.  The  emissaries 
of  tlie  court  of  Rome  generally  perplex  and  embroil  the  trans- 
actions with  wiiich  they  meddle,  by  their  endeavours  to  sacri- 
fice the  general  interest  of  the  Catholic  cause  to  the  private  ad- 
vantage of  their  master.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  Innocent  X.  and  Rinaccini,  will  probably  acknowledge, 
that  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Pope  in  the  af- 
fairs of  thatjcountry. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  arises  a  question  of  the 
greatest  priictical  importance,  on  which  it  is  not  our  intention 
at  present  to  enlarge : — What  are  the  best  means  of  preventing 
a  weak  sect  from  acquiring  strength,  and  a  strong  sect  from 
subverting  the  established  religion  ?  The  ancient  s}X!cific  of 
persecution  being  fallen  into  disrepute,  exclusion  from  political 
power,  that  is  to  say,  from  offices  under  government,  is  now 
almost  the  only  medicine  which  the  doctor  recommends.  We 
have  great  doubts  of  the  eflicacy  of  this  remedy.  It  may,  in- 
deed, diminish  in  a  small  degree  the  power  of  the  patient  to  do 
mischief;  but  if  it  increases,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  his  pro- 
pensity to  innovation,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  it  is  e- 
vident  that  more  is  lost  than  is  gained  by  the  use,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Faculty,  by  the  exhibition  of  it. 

It  appears  to  be  part  of  Lord  Clarendon's  plan,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  shall  not  only  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
but  that  they  shall  entrust  the  King  with  the  appointment  of 
their  ecclesiastical  su]:)eriors>  After  urging  the  necessity  of  ba- 
nishing the  Jesuits,  he  continues  as  follows. 

*  Whereas  other  ecciesiastlcal  orders,  at  least  particular  persons 

the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  excepted,  may  be  ea- 

isily  found  out,  who  are  of  peaceable  and  quiet  dispositions,  v.ho 

'  will  give  that  security  to  the  state  for  their  obedience  which  can  be 

desired,  and  reiiouuce  any  other  dependenee  upon  any  superior,  but 

such  as  the  King  shall  appoint  to  ga\'ern  over  them.  '     p.  6, 

This  paragraph  aflbrds  a  striking  specimen  of  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  English  men  on  the 
gjubject  of  religious  hberty  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     At 

present  J 
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present,  the  most  inconsiderable  sect  of  Proter^tant  dissenterg 
would  strenuously  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  government 
to  interfere  with  its  religious  concerns  ;  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  admitted  b}^  the  government,  that  every  sect  whicli  is  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  an  establishment,  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
liberty  of  managing  its  own  concerns  in  its  own  way.  Even  the 
measure  of  the  Vcto^  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  urged  as  a  pre- 
servative against  foreign  influence,  which  Lord  Clarendon  sup- 
poses to  bo  extinguished  in  a  more  direct  and  effectual  manner. 
In  all  probability,  the  noble  author  believed  that  society  could 
not  exist  under  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  police  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Eni^land  for  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Under 
the  present  government  of  France,  the  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion of  every  sect  is  so  organized,  as  to  make  its  ministers  the 
mere  tools  and  creatures  of  the  Crown. 

When  Loid  Clarendon  invites  the  Catholic  subjects  of  Pro- 
testant princes  to  break  off  their  connexion  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
it  will  naturally  be  expected,  that  some  advantage  will  be  pro- 
posed to  them  as  the  price  of  their  comphance.  A  paragraph 
to  that  effect  occurs  (p.  708,  709),  the  marginal  abstract  of 
which  is  as  follows :  When  foreign  jiirisdiction  is  excluded^ 
those  who  differ  from  the  established  religion  of  the  State  may 
he  safely  admitted  to  the  common  'privileges  of  subjects.  What 
these  privileges  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  may  admit 
of  some  doubt.  Unfortunately  the  text  of  his  work  is  still  more 
obscure  than  the  margin. 

*  If  the  authority  of  sovereign  princes  were  thus  vindicated  with-, 
in  their  several  dominions, — princes  would  then  easily  agree  what 
indulgence  they  would  allow  to  such  other  subjects,  who  are  of  a 
contrary  religion  to  what  is  established  by  their  laws,  when  they 
might  grant  such  an  indulgence  without  any  danger  to  the  peace  of 
their  dominions.  '     p.  708, 

Such  language  is  very  vague  and  general.  Even  at  present, 
fierce  verbal  disputes  frequently  take  place,  whether,  by  the 
common  privileges  of  subjects,  we  ought  to  understand  any 
thing  more  than  that  pohtical  situation  which  Jews  occupy  in 
England,  and  Christians  in  Turkey. 

It  has  long  been  our  opinion,  that  the  condition  of  CathoKcs 
in  Protestant  countries  has  very  seldom  been  materially  affected 
by  the  mere  apprehension  of  their  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
Ptome.  The  contrary  opinion,  indeed,  is  frequently  inculcated, 
particularly  in  books  written  since  the  ancient  doctrine  of  reli- 
gious persecution  has  become  too  odious  to  be  openly  taught  or 
avowed.  The  severities  which  Protestants  formerly  exercised 
towards  Cathohcs,  appear  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  the  same 
jiiotives  as  the  severities  which  Catholics  exercised  towards  Pron 
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testants  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  religious  bigotry  and  political  a- 
niniosity.  The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  a  convenient  loais  m 
the  hands  of  Protestants,  because  the  Catholics  cannot  retort  to 
it.  It  is,  howevei',  of  little  consequence  to  Catliolics,  whether 
Protestants  have  a  decent  pretext  for  treating  them  with  rigour, 
provided  they  are  certain  that  the  removal  of  the  pretext  would 
not  ameliorate  their  condition.  Till  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  there  were  very  fev/  Protestant  countries  in  which  the 
exercise  of  any  religion  was  permitted,  except  the  established 
religion.  In  Scotland,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1703,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  toleration  of  all  Protest- 
ants ;  against  which  a  strong  remonstrance  was  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  concluding  with  these  w^ords: 
'  That  they  were  persuaded  that,  to  enact  a  toleration  for 
•*  those  of  the  Episcopal  way,  {"iVhick  God  of  his  infinite  mcixy 
*■  avert  /)  w^ould  be  to  establish  iniquity  by  a  law^,  and  would 
"*  bring  upon  the  promoters   thereof,  and   their   families,  the 

*  dreadful  guilt  of  all  those  sins  and  pernicious  effects  that'raight 

*  ensue  thereupon.  '  * 

The  bill  was  accordingly  lost ;  and  the  toleration  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  Union,  when  the  voice  of  the  General  As- 
sembly was  disregarded  by  the  British  Parliament.  Long  since 
that  time,  an  avowed  Socinian  would  have  been  prosecuted 
•with  the  utmost  rigour  in  almost  every  Protestant  country. 
We  mention  these  things  merely  to  show,  that  if  Protestants 

will 

*  See  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr  CampbeWs  Vindicatioriy  &c.,  by  Jo- 
seph Stock,  D.  D.  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Killalla)  p.  62.  The  same 
author  says  (p.  53)  :  *  Let  any  man  show  me  where  Presbyte- 
'  rians  had  the  power  to  persecute,  and  I  will  undertake  to  show 

*  him  that  they  wanted  not  the  will, '  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  French  Protestant  Church,  by  far  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
Protestant  Churches,  except  the  Church  of  England,  was  Presby- 
terian. If  the  French  Presbyterians  were  only  restrained  by  the 
want  of  power  from  persecuting  the  Catholics,  why  is  the  persecu- 
tion of  those  Presbyterians  by  the  Catholics  imputed  as  a  particular 
fault  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?  And  here  we  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  one  instance  of  moderation  and  gentleness  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  power  in  their  hands,  weighs  much  more 
with  us  than  fifty  violent  and  acrimonious  declamations  against  into- 
lerance, proceeding  from  persons  who  either  are  actually  suffering 
persecution,  or,  at  least,  have  no  power  to  persecute  others.  In 
the  writings  of  our  friend  Mr  le  Mesurier,  for  example,  we  observe 
an  intolerant  love  of  toleration,  which  reminds  us  of  a  letter  in 
Swift's  Examiner,  in  which  the  Examiner  is  told,  that  he  deserves 
to  have  his  throat  cut,  *  as  all  such  enemies  to  moderation  shoulfj. 
f^e  served.  *     No.  28. 
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will  not  tolerate  each  other,  it  is  idle  to  assign  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  us  the  reason  of  their  not  tolerating  Catholics.  Iri 
tolerant  coinilrics,  Catholics  have,  upon  the  whole,  iared  near- 
ly a.s  well  as  dissenting  Protestants.  Where  any  considerable^ 
difference  has  been  made,  it  may  be  attributed  to  many  other, 
causes  with  greater  probability  than  to  fear  of  the  Pope.  Wq 
may  name,  for  instance,  the  great  and  fundamental  diversit}^ 
of  religious  opinion  ;  the  resentment  excited  by  past  injuries  ; 
the  jealousy  caused  by  the  power  of  the  Catholics,  either  in  th^ 
country  or  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe ;  and,  above  all, 
tlie  apprehensions  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  possessing 
something,  to  which  the  Catholics  believe  themselves  to  have 
better  title.  The  last  consideration  alone  will  account  for  th^ 
whole  of  the  penal  code  of  Ireland.. 

The  event  which  Lord  Clarendon  so  earnestly  desired,  ac-* 
tually  took  place  in  the  United  Nether]an(Is  some  years  aftei 
his  death.  The  niajority  of  the  Catholics  of  that  country,  wh< 
were  Jaiisenists,  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  and  erected  an  il^ 
dependent  hierarchy  of  their  own,  under  a  titular  Archbishoj 
of  Utrecht.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Goverinnent  took  any 
}:;ains  to  perpetuate  the  schism,  by  extending  privileges  to  tlu 
Jansenist  party,  which  were  withheld  from  those  Catholics  whg 
adhered  to  tlie  authority  of  the  PofK?. 

in  England,  it  has,  been  custoniary,  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Refprniatlon,  to  viiidicate  the  severe  laws  which 
have  been  made  against  the  Catholics,  by  attributing  them  to 
the  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  machinations  of  the  Popei 
Here  we  beg  leave  to  inquire,  whether j  if  the  Catholics  ha( 
renounced  their  connexion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  they  would 
have  been  pehnitted,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  exercise 
their  religion  in  peace  ?  We  believe  that  no  person,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  that  age  in  general,  and  d: 
that  reign  in  particular,  *  will  answer  our  question  in  the  af- 
*  '  ,  ,    ,  .       .  firmative 


*  Life  of  Lord  Burfrhleij^  in   Peck's  Desiderata   Curiosa,  p.  ^33, 
ed.  1779.     *  He  held,  there  cold  be  no  government  wliere  there  w£ 

*  division.     And  that  stiite  cold  never  he  in  safety,  wliere  there  wj 

*  tolleration  of  two  religions.     For'there  is  no  enmytie  so  great  f 
'  that  for  religion.     And  they  that  differ  in  the  service  of  God,  car 

*  never  agree  in  the  service  of  their  eontrie.  '*.  In  the  same  manner^ 
Bacon,  in  Certain  Observations  wade  upon  a  Libel  published  this  pre- 
.sent  yeari  1592,  written  principally  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  sanguinary  ■  proceedings  against  the  Catholics,  treats  the  pei> 
mission  of  the  exercise  of  two  religions  as  *  a  dangerous  indulgenc 

*  and  toleration. '  In  his  opinion,  the  greatest  indulgence  whicl 
the  government  can  safely  showj  is  to  be  satisfied  with  enforcing  eX' 

. '     .  . .  teri( 
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lirmativc.  Tlie  example  of  the  Puritans  proves  how  little  the 
Catholics  would  have  gained  by  any  concession,  short  of  com- 
plete conformity  to  the  established  rehgion.  Whatever  tran- 
quillity they  enjoyed  under  Elizabeth,  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
to  the  toiei-ant  s})irit  of  the  government,  but  to  the  flexibility 
of  their  own  religious  principles,  v/hich  permitted  them  to  join 
in  that  mode  of  worship  which  was  established  by  law. 

In  the  two  following  reigns,  the  severities  which  the  Ca- 
tholics endured,  were  occasioned  partly  by  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  their  own  body,  in  which  the  Court  of  Rome  had 
ho  share,  and  principally,  by  the  relentless  bigotry  of  the 
Puritans,  who  persecuted  the  Catholics,  not  as  bad  sub- 
jects, but  as  bad  Christians.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
Puritans  entertained  notions  respecting  the  subjection  of  the 
civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which,  had  hardly  been  heard 
of  in  Europe  since  the  twelfth  century,  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  they  were  very  solicitous  that  the  King  should  not  be  de- 
prived oP  *  tlie  better  moiety  of  his  sovereignty. '  After  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy,  the  Catholics  were  protected  from  the 
furv  of  the  Presbyterians  by  Cromwell,  the  father  of  toleration 
in  l^ngland.  The  conduct  of  the  Catholics  on  tliat  occasion 
is  attributed  to  them  as  a  crime  by  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  fol- 
lowing parenthesis, 

'  During 


terior  conformity  to  the  established  religion,  *  without  entering  in- 

*  to,  and  sifting  into  mens'  consciences,  when  no  overt  scandal  is 
f  given. '  That  is  to  say,  if  men  will  go  regularly  to  church,  and 
will  abstain  from  writing  or  speaking  against  the  religion  of  the 
State,  the  government  need  not  be  very  strict  in  inquiring  into  their 
private  thoughts.  More  than  this,  Bacon  thought,  could  not  be 
granted  with  safety  to  the  State.  Such  were  the  opinions  of  iatitu* 
dinarian  statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that 
theologians  were  more  tolerant.  See,  for  instance,  in  Leland's  His- 
tory of  Ireland  (II.  p.  482),  a  paper  drav.-n  up  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  in  the  3''ear  1626,  and  entitled,  T/ie  Judgment  of  diverse  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  coiicerning  Toleration  of  Re- 
iigion.     In  this  paper,  the  toleration  of  Popery  is  called  *  a  grievous 

*  sin,  by  which  we  render  ourselves  accessory  to  all  their  snpersti- 

*  tions,  idolatries,  and  heresies. '  It  is  amusing  to  compare  this 
hind  of  language  with  that  which  may  be  found  in  the  books  of  the 
present  day.  *  The  Church  of  England, '  according  to  Mr  Le 
Mesurier  {Serious  Examination,  6:c.  p.  12),  *  being  equally  averse 

*  to  persecuting,  as  to  being  persecuted,  has  alwaijs  been  glad  to 
\  grant   to  all  sects,   that  toleration  which  she  could  never  obtain 

*  from  Romish  priests,  or  Romish  governors. '  Our  respect  for  Mr 
Le  Mesurier's  private  character  prevents  us  from  suspecting  that  he 
ivas  not  in  earnest  in  making  the  preceding  assertion. 
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*  During^  which  time  [the  exile  of  Charles  II.]  his  Romatt  Catho- 
Kc  subjects,  two  or  three  persons  of  honour  only  excepted,  shewed 
very  little  affection  to  him,  but  applied  themselves  to  Cromwell  and 
those  in  power,  that  they  might  live  quietly  under  that  government, 
■which  they  were  willing  to  submit  to,  and  to  give  any  security  for 
tl)eir  obedience.  '  p.    70k 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  the  remains  of  Puri- 
tanism, and  the  manifest  leaning  of  the  Court  towards  Popery, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  animosity  of  the  people  against 
llie  Catholics.  After  the  Revolution,  which  was  secretly  pro- 
moted by  the  Pope  himself,  the  Catholics  were  considered  bv 
the  government  in  no  other  ligl^t  than  as  an  inconsiderable 
branch  of  the  Jacobite  party,  the  great  strength  of  which  lay 
within  the  pale  of  the  Estiiblished  Church.  As  the  new  govern- 
ment was  convinced,  that. the  dread  of  Popery  was  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  we  must  not  won- 
der that  the  Whig  statesmen  did  not  neglect  the  proper  means 
of  keeping  alive  that  dread  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is 
with  great  truth  of  painting  that  Swift,  hi  his  Essay  on  the  Fates 
of  Clergymen,  among  the  thriving  arts  of  an  unprincipled  Low- 
church  divine,  enumerates  his  '  dreadful  apprehensions  of  Po- 

*  pery. '  As  far,  however,  as  was  consistent  with  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  this  spirit,  the  Whigs  were  sufficiently  willing  ia 
coni])rehe]id  the  Catholics  within  the  effects  of  their  principle  of 
gef't  ral  toleration.  Upon  the  whole,  since  the  Revolution,  the 
Caiiiolics  have  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  Tories  than 
of  the  Whigs.*  ^ 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  a  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  witli 
the  full  concurrence  of  government,  towards  the  assimilation  of 
the  political  condition  of  the  Catholics  with  that  of  the  Protes»- 
tant  Dissenters.  The  Catholics,  indeed,  are  still  excluded  from 
Parliament,  which  is  open  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  The 
English  Catholics  are  also  liable  to  be  deprived,  by  any  one  of 
the  candidates,  of  the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections.  These, 
Jiowever,  and  several  other  disabilities  under  which  the  Catho- 
lics still  labour,  and  from  which  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are 

released, 

*  See,  for  instance,  in  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time,  (III.  p. 
316,  ed.  1753,  the  manner  in  w-hich  King  William  was  compelled 
to  give  way  to  the  Act  11.  and  12.  Will.  III.  cap.  4.,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Tories  that  he  was  not  *  a  Papist,  or,  at  least,  a  favourer 

*  of  Popery. '  Swift,  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  reproaches  the 
Whigs  for  their  lenity  towards  the  Catholics,  and  exults  in  compar- 
ing the  different  conduct  of  his  own  party,  whije  they  were  in  pow- 
pr.  Passages  to  that  effect  may  be  seen  in  The  Presbyterian'' s  Plec^ 
^  Merit i  and  in  the  Roman  CaihoUc's  Reasons  for  Repealing  the  Test^ 
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released,  may  be  justly  attributed,  not  to  any  fear  of  the  Pope, 
but  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  changing  long  establislied  laws, 
jcven  when  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  useless  or  pernicious ; 
partly  to  a  resolution  formed  by  a  great  number  of  our  fellow 
subjects,  to  resist  any  measure  whatsoever  favourable  to  any 
jcliiss  of  Dissenters  ;  and  partly  to  the  irritation  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  mea- 
sure of  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  brought 
forward. 

The  protracted  discussion  of  that  measure  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  all  England  *  ring  from  side  to  side  '  with  the  names 
and  actions  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  We  shall  con- 
clude tliis  article  by  stating  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome  were  totally  anni- 
hilated, the  opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation  would  not  be 
sensibly  diminished. 

The  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes ;  though  many  belong  to  more  than  one  class, 
and  not  a  few  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  assigned  to  every 
class.  We  will  consider  these  four  classes  in  their  proper 
order. 

The  first  class  comprizes  the  members  of  the  present  admini- 
stration, and  their  political  adherents.  We  believe  that  our 
readers,  of  all  sects  and  parties,  will  acknowledge,  that  whether 
Catholic  Emancipation  be  a  good  or  a  bad  measure,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  present  administration  not  only  to  prevent  it  from, 
taking  place,  but  also  to  render  the  supporters  of  it  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  that  people  to  whose  voice  the  Sovereign  of  a  free 
people  is  compelled  to  attend  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers. 
With  such  persons,  it  is  evidently  fruitless  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  objections  to  that  measure.  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  candidly  acknowledge  in  private,  that  these  olijections 
have  no  real  solidity,  and  that  their  own  opposition  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  is  caused  by  circumstances  merely  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

In  the  second  class,  we  place  all  persons  who  resolutely  and 
blindly  oppose  every  innovation  in  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  whose  mouths  are  full  of  the  old  adages,  Nolumiis  leges 
Anglice  mutari — Stat  super  vias  nntiqiias^-Mcddle  not  xvit/i  them 
that  are  given  to  change^  &c.  To  this  class  belong  many  of  the 
sages  of  the  law ;  an  order  of  men  which,  in  every  country,  iy 
apt  to  consider  the  existing  order  of  things  as  the  most  perfect 
model  ot"  political  wisdom ;  to  adhere  closely  to  every  establishecj 
jcrror;  and  to  tremble  at  every  proposition  of  im})rovement.  If 
the  Catholics  could  be  persuaded  to  renounce  the  spiritual  au*r 

thoritj 
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tliority  of  the  Pope,  there  remains  the  declaration  against  tran- 
biibstantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  besides  all  the  laws 
which  aflect  Dissenters  in  ji;cneral.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
tliat  persons  of  this  description  wiD  ever  willingly  consent  to  tlie 
repeal  of  a  considerable  numlx^r  of  statutes,  which  onr  ancestors, 
who  wei'e  so  mucii  better  judges  of  these  matters  than  we  are, 
thought  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitution. 

The  third  class  consists  chiefly  of  most  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  of  such  of  the  laity  as  aspire  to  the 
character  of  Higlichurch  men.  The  mcmbei'S  of  this  class  are 
adverse  to  tlie  admission  of  an}^  persons  who  do  not  profess  the 
Religion  of  the  State,  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument.  Many 
of  them  do  not  scruple  to  maintain,  that  Dissenters,  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  enemies  to 
the  government  of  their  country.  A  Presbyterian  Chancellor 
would  not  be  less  offemiive  in  their  eyes,  perhaps  nsore  offensive 
to  several  of  them,  than  a  Catholic  Chancellor.  Instead  of  rais- 
ing the  Catholics  even  to  the  political  situation  of  tlie  Protestant 
Dissenters,  they  desire  to  depress  the  Protestant  Dissenters  to 
the  political  sit^iation  of  the  Catholics.  *  Of  the  numerous  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject  vrrittcn  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  we  have  scx^'u,  we  recollect  only  one,  in  which  the  ad- 
mission of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  offices  is  recommended  5  u  hile 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  them  is  defended,  Mr  le  Mesu- 
rier,  in  his  Sequel  to  the  Seriotis  Ejcamination  into  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Claims^  (p.  68),  produces  the  following  passage  from  Sel- 
den's  Table  Talk.     *  The  Protestants  in  France  l3ear  office  in 

*  the  state,  because,  though  their  religion  is  dillerent,  yet  they 
^  acknowledge  no  other  king  but  the  king  of  I^'rance.     Tlie  Pa- 

*  pists  in  England, — thej^  must  have  a  king  of  their  own,  a  Pope, 

*  that  must  do  something  in  our  kingdom  ;  therefovej  there  is  no 
^  reason  tliey  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges. '  On  these  words 
Mr  le  Mesurier  remarks — *  This  is  a  most  just  and  true  distinc- 
^  tion.  Protestiuits  own  im  Jm^eig?i  head  of  their  church,  there- 
^  fore  they  have  no  temptation  to  overset  tlie  government  under 

*  which 

*  Observations  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Questiony  by  Lord  Kenyon, 
p.  5      *  Tht-  most  tfF"Ctual  way,  therefore,  of  aff(rdirg  security  to 

*  ar  Established  Church,  is  to  restrict  to  its  members  the  possession 
<  of  that  power,   which,  if  placed  in  other  hands,  would  endanger 

*  it.     Therefore  it  is  required,  in  this  country,  that  not  only  the  So- 

*  vereign,  but  all  persons  appointed  to  offices  of  power  and  trust, 

*  should  be  of  the  Established  Religirn.  '  If  this  doctrine  can  be 
clearl)'  proved,  it  seems  to  be  a  needless  waste  of  time  and  labour, 
to  dwell  upon  the  particnhir  objections  to  the  admission  of  Catholici; 
to  offices  of  power  and  trust. 
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*  which  they  live,  if  not  molested. '  A  person  better  acquainted 
with  the  theory  tlian  with  the  practice  of  dialectics,  would  natu- 
rally inter  from  Mr  le  Mesurier's  words,  that  if  Catholics  did  not 
own  a  foreign  head  of  their  church,  he  would  be  willing  to  admit 
them  to  offices  in  tlie  state,  as  well  as  Protestant  Dissenters.  A 
passage  which  occurs  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  w  ritings  on  this 
subject,  clearly  demonstrates  the  erroneousness  of  such  an  infer- 
ence.    *  I  will  go  farther,  and  venture  to  express  my  opinion,  that 

*  such  is  the  general  spirit  of  the  Romish  Church,  such  is  the 

*  tendency  of  all  the  institutions  and  doctrines  ivhich  are  peculiar 

*  to  ity  that  it  can  never  with  safety  be  admitted  to  more  than 

*  a  toleration  in  a  Protestant  state. '  Serious  Ejcaininaiion,  &c- 
p.  6. 

To  the  fourth  class  belong  all  persons  who  view  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  with  the  eyes  of  the  old  Puritans.  Under  this 
class  are  comprehended  many  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
more  ancient  sects,  *  together  with  almost  all  the  Methodists, 
taking  the  appellation  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  A  Me- 
thodist troubles  himself  very  little  about  *  foreign  influence  '  and 

*  divided  allegiance. '  He  considers  a  Catholic,  not  as  a  kind 
©f  rebel,  but  as  a  kind  of  idolater ;  a  believer  in  free-will  and  jus- 
tification by  v/orks,  a  suppre&?er  of  the  scriptures,  and  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  godly.  When  we  observe  the  great  and  increasing 
influence  of  the  Methoilists,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  them 
as  by  far  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  Catholics;  and,  in- 
deed, as  no  despicable  enemies  of  some  other  persons.  It  is 
principally  by  means  of  the  Methodists  that  the  popular  cry  of 
No-Poperij  has  l)een  excited. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  believe,  that  if  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  nation  were  members  of  tlie  Greek  or  Armenian  Church, 
instead  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  question  of  Emancipation 
•would  stand  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  where  it  stands  at  ])re- 
scnt.  There  is  another  opinion  upon  this  subject,  which  we 
have  sometimes  hcen  tempted  to  adopt,  and  which  we  will  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  without  any  commentary 
or  explanation.  We  suspect,  that  if  the  four,  or  three,  or  two 
milHons  of  Irish  Catholics  were  unanimously  to  offer  to  embrace 
any  modification  of  Protestantism,  except  the  Established  Reli- 
gion, many,  if  not  most  of  those  vv'ho  feel,  or  affect  to  \QiA,  such 
dreadful  appreliensions  of  '  foreign  influence, '  would  answer,  in 
the  worda  of  Othello,  *  'Tis  better  as  it  is. ' 

Art, 

*  See  especiallv  the  Ilinis  of  PhiliiQ:;ith«irche3,  reviewed  ia  oi^r 
Vol.  XVII,  p.  393. 
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Art.  X.     Childe  Harold'' s  Pilgrimage,     A  Bomaunt,     By  Lord 
Byron.     4to.     pp.  2i50.     London,   1812. 

T  ORD  Bykox  has  improved  marvellously  since  his  last  appear- 
■*-^  ance  at  our  tribunal ; — and  this,  though  it  bear  a  very  af- 
fected title,  is  really  a  volume  of  very  considerable  power,  spirit 
sind  originality — which  not  only  atones  for  the  evil  works  of  his 
nonage,  but  gives  promise  of  a  further  excellence  hereafter;  to 
which  it  is  quite  comfortable  to  look  forward. 

The  most  sur})rising  thing  about  the  present  work,  in- 
deed, is,  that  it  should  please  and  interest  so  much  as  it  does, 
with  so  few  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  interest  or  poetical 
delight.  There  is  no  story  or  adventure — and,  indeed,  no  in- 
cident of  any  kind  ;  the  whole  poem — to  give  a  very  short  ac- 
count of  it — consisting  of  a  series  of  reflections  made  in  travel- 
ling through  a  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  sailing  up 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  These  reflections, 
too,  and  the  descriptions  out  of  which  they  arise,  are  presented 
without  any  regular  order  or  connexion — being  sometimes  strun<^ 
upon  the  slender  thread  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  and 
sometimes  held  together  by  the  still  slighter  tie  of  the  author's 
local  situation  at  the  time  of  writing.  As  there  are  no  incidents, 
there  cannot  well  be  any  characters  ; — and  accordingly,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  national  sketches,  which  form  part  of  tlie 
landscape  of  his  pilgrimage,  that  of  the  hero  himself  is  the  only 
delineation  of  the  kind  that  is  offered  to  the  reader  of  this  vo- 
lume ; — and  this  hero,  we  must  say,  appears  to  us  as  oddly 
chosen  as  he  is  imperfectly  employed.  Childe  Harold  is  a  sated 
epicure — sickened  vith  the  very  fulness  of  prosperity — oppressed 
with  ennui,  and  stung  with  occasional  remorse  j — ^his  heart 
hardened  by  a  long  course  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  his  opi- 
hioh  of  mankind  degraded  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  baser' 
part  of  them.  In  this  state  he  wanders  over  the  iliirest  and  most 
interesting  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  vain  hope  of  stimulating  his 
palsied  sensibility  by  novelty,  or  at  least  of  occasionally  forget- 
thig  his  mental  anguish  in  the  toils  and  perils  of  his  journey. 
Like  Milton's  fiend,  however,  he  *  sees  undelighted  all  delight, ' 
and  passes  on  through  the  great  wilderness  of  the  world  with  a 
heart  shut  to  all  human  sympathy, — sullenly  despising  the  stir 
both  of  its  business  and  its  pleasures — but  hating  and  despising 
himself  most  of  all,  for  beholding  it  with  so  litiie  emotion. 

Lord  Byron  takes  the  trouble  to  caution  his  readers  against 
snpposing  that  he  meant  to  shadow  out  his  own  character  under 
the  dark  and  repulsive  traits  of  that  which  we  have  just  exhibited ; 
a  cautioii  which  was  surely  unnecessary — though  it  is  impossible 

2  not 
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not  to  observe,  that  the  mind  of  the  noble  author  has  been  so 
far  tinged  by  his  btrong  conception  of  this  Satanic  personage, 
that  the  sentiments  and  reflections  whicli  he  delivers  in  iiis  own 
name,  have  all  received  a  shade  of  the  same  gloomy  and  mi-^ 
santhropic  colouring  which  invests  those  of  his  imaginary  he- 
ro. The  general  strain  of  those  sentiments,  too,  is  such  as 
we  should  have  thought  very  little  likely  to  attract  popularity',  in 
the  present  tem.per  of  this  country.  They  are  not  only  com- 
plexionally  dark  and  disdainful,  but  run  directly  counter  to  very- 
many  of  our  national  passions,  and  most  favoured  propensities. 
Lord  Byron  speaks  with  the  most  unbounded  contempt  of  the 
Portuguese — with  despondence  of  Spain — and  in  a  very  slight- 
ing and  sarcastic  manner  of  wars,  and  victories,  and  military 
lieroes  in  general.  Neither  are  his  religious  opinions  more  or- 
thodox, we  apprehend,  than  his  politics  ;  for  he  not  only  speaks 
without  any  respect  of  priests,  and  creeds,  and  doirmas  of  all 
descriptions,  but  doubts  very  freely  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  4)iher  points  as  fundamental. 

Such  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  this  poem 
lays  claim  to  the  public  flivour ;  and  it  will  be  readily  under^ 
stood  that  we  think  it  lias  no  ordinary  merit,  when  we  say,  that 
we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  find  favour,  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages. Its  chief  excellence  is  a  singular  freedom  and  bold- 
ness, both  of  thought  and  expression,  and  a  great  occasional 
force  and  felicity  of  diction,  which  is  the  more  pleasing  that  it 
d(x^s  not  appear  to  be  tlie  result  either  of  long  labour  or  humble 
imitation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tone  of  self-willed  independence 
and  oi  iginality  al)out  the  whole  composition — a  certain  pkin  man- 
liness and  strength  of  manner,  which  is  infinitely  refreshing  alter 
the  sickly  affectations  of  so  many  modern  writers ;  and  reconciles 
us  not  only  to  the  asperity  into  which  it  sometimes  degenerates^ 
but  even  in  some  degree  to  the  unamiableness  upon  which  it 
constantly  borders.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  whether  th^Te  is 
not  something  ^z^-z^fl^/  in  the  very  novelty  and  singularity  of  that 
ciLst  O)  misanthropy  and  uiiiversal  scorn,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  among  the  repulsive  features  of  the  composition.  It 
t^xcites  a  kind  of  curioisity,  at  least,  to  see  how  objects,  which 
have  been  usually  presented  under  so  diflei'ent  an  aspect,  ap- 
pear through  so  dark  a  medium  ;  and  undoubtedly  gives  great 
eficct  to  the  flashes  of  emotion  and  suppressed  sensibility  that  oc-« 
casionally  burst  through  the  gloom.  The  best  parts  01  the 
poem,  accordingly,  ai'e  those  which  embody  those  stern  and  dis- 
dainful reflexions,  to  which  the  author  seems  to  recur  with  un- 
feigned cordiality  and  eagerness — and  through  which  we  think 
we  can  sometimes  discern  the  strugglings  of  a  gentler  feeling,  to 

vliich 
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which  he  is  afraid  to  abandon  himself.  There  is  much  strength, 
in  short,  and  some  impetuous  feeling  in  this  poem — but  vel'V 
little  softness;  some  pity  for  mankind — but  very  little  affection';' 
and  no  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  an}- living  men,  or  admiration 
of  their  talents  or  virtues.  The  author'3  inspiration  does  not 
appear  to  have  brought  him  any  beatific  visions,  nor  to  have 
peopled  his  fancy  with  any  forms  of  loveliness ;  and  though  his 
lays  are  often  both  loud  and  lofty,  they  neither  *  lap  us  in  Ely- 
*  sium,  *  nor  give  us  any  idea  that  it  was  in  Elysium  that  they 
were  framed. 

Tlie  descriptions  are  often  exceedingly  good  ;  and  the  dic- 
tion, though  unequal  and  frequently  faulty,  has  on  the  whole 
a  freedom,  copiousness  and  vigour,  which  we  are  not  sure 
ihat  we  could  match  in  any  coteniporary  poet.  8cott  alone, 
we  think,  possesses  a  style  equally  strong  and  natural ;  but 
Scott's  is  more  made  up  of  imitations,  and  indeed  is  frequently 
a  mere  cento  of  other  writers — while  Lord  Byron's  has  often  a 
nervous  simplicity  and  manly  freshness  which  reminds  us  of 
Drvden,  and  an  occasional  force  and  compression,  in  some  of 
the  smaller  pieces  especially,  whicli  afFord  no  unfavourable  re- 
semblance of  Crabbe. 

The  versification  is  in  the  stanza  of  Spencer  ;-  and  none  of  all 
the  imitators  of  that  venerable  bard  have  availed  themselvejo 
more  extensively  of  the  great  range  of  tones  and  manners  in 
which  his  example  entitles  them  to  indulge.  Lord  Byron  ha.*? 
accordingly  given  us  descriptions  in  all  their  extremes ; — some* 
times  compressinjr  into  one  stanza  the  whole  charactej-istic  fea- 
tures of  a  country,  and  sometimes  expanding  into  twenty  the 
details  of  a  familiar  transaction  ; — condescending,  for  pages  to- 
frether,  to  expatiate  in  minute  and  ludicrous  representations, 
— and  mingling  long  apostrophes,  execrations,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  emotion,  with  the  miscellaneous  picture  whick 
it  is  his  main  business  to  trace  on  the  imagination  of  his  readers. 
Not  satisfied  even  with  this  license  of  Variety,  he  has  passed  at 
will,  and  entirely,  from  the  style  of  Spencer,  to  that  of  his  own 
age, — and  intermingled  various  lyrical  pieces  with  the  solemn 
stanza  of  his  general  measure. 

The  poem  begins  with  an  account  of  Childe  Harold's  eai'ly 
profligacy,  and  the  joyless  riot  in  which  he  wasted  his  yoiithfui 
days. — At  last, 

*  Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  felt  the  fullness  of  satiety  : 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell.  * 
So  he  sets  sail  for  Lisbon;   and  anuises  himself  on  the  way 
with  inditing  a  sort  of  farewell  ballad  to  his  native  country,  in 
which  there  are  sojiie  strong  and  characteristic  stanza?.     The 

view 
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view  of  Lisbon,  and  the  Portuguese  landscape,  is  given  with  oon- 
siderable  spirit ; — the  marking  features  of  the  latter  ai*e  well 
summed  up  in  the  following  lines. 

*  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd, 
The  cork  trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain  moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrownM, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 

ITie  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
M^ix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. '  p.  17. 

There  is  then  a  digression,  half  in  the  style  of  invective  and 
half  of  derision,  on  the  Convention  of  Cintraj  after  which  the 
Childe  proceeds  for  Spain.     The  description  of  the  upland  fron- 
tier by  which  he  enters,  is  striking  and  vigorous. 
'  More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend  : 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed  ! 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader  knows. 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend : 
For  Spain  is  compassed  by  unyielding  foes, 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  subjection's  wotes.  *  p.  23. 

After  this  comes  a  spirited  invocation  to  the  genius  of  Spain^ 
and  her  ancient  idol  of  Chivalry  ;  followed  by  a  rapid  view  of  her 
present  state  of  devastation  ;  which  concludes  with  a  bold  per- 
son ification  of  Battle. 

*  Lo  !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon. '  p.  27. 

The  following  passage  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  force  of 
Lord  Byron's  style  ;  as  well  as  of  that  singular  turn  of  sentiment 
which  wc  have  doubted  whether  to  rank  anjong  the  defects  ot 
the  attractions  of  this  performance. 

*  Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice  ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies  ; 
The  shouts  are,  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory ! 

.     The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain. 
Are  met— as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

VOL.  XIX.  NO.  38.  H  h  Therft 
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There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honoured  fools  ! 

Yes — honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ! 

Vain  sophistry  ! — In  these  behold  the  tools, 

The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 

By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 

With  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  dream  alone.  Sec. 

Enough  of  Battle's  minions  !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame  ; 
Fame,  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clay. 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  60Gth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings  !  for  their  country's  good. 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  prov'd  her  shame  ; 
Perished  perchance  in  some  domestic  feud. 

Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  rapine's  path  pursu'd.  *  p.  28-30. 
The  following  is  in  a  more  relentinjT  mood. 
*  Not  so  the  rustic — with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar. 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  Castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs  !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 

Tlie  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be  happy  yet ! '  p.  31. 

After  this,  there  is  a  transition  to  the  maid  of  Saragoza,  and 
a  rapturous  encomium  on  the  beauty  of  the  Spanish  women ; 
in  the  very  middle  of  which,  the  author,  who  wrote  this 
part  of  his  work  in  Greece,  happens  to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the 
celebrated  peak  of  Parnassus — and  immediately,  and  without 
the  slightest  warning,  bursts  out  into  the  following  rapturous 
invocation,  which  is  unquestionably  among  the  most  spirited 
passages  of  the  poem. 

*  Oh,  thou  Parnassus  !  whom  I  now  survey, 

Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 

What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  I 

The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 

Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with  his  string, 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  wiU  ware  her  m%g. 

Oft  have  I  dream'd  of  thee  !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore  ; 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas  !  with  shame 
That  I  IB  feeblest  acceuts  must  adore. 

When 
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When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee  ; 
Nor  raise  niy  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee  ! 

Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses'  se^t,  art  now  their  grave  \ 
Some  gentle  Spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o*er  yon  melodious  Wave. '    p.  38r3§. 

The  author  then  finds  his  way  back  to  his  subject;  and  gives 
(IS  an  animated  picture  of  the  loose  and  wanton  gayeties  ot  Ca- 
diz, and  the  divertisements  of  lier  Sabbath,  as  contrasted  with 
the  sober  enjoyments  of  a  London  Sunday.  This  introduces  a 
very  long  and  minute  description  of  a  bull-fight,  which  is  exe- 
cuted,- however,  with  great  spirit  and  cljgnity  j  and  then  there 
is  a  sliort  return  upon  Childe  Harold's  gloom  and  misery,  which 
he  explains  in  a  few  energetic  stanzas  addressed  *  To  Inez.  * 
They  exemplify  that  strength  of  writing  and  power  of  versifi- 
cation with  which  we  were  so  much  struck  in  some  of  Mr 
Crabbers  smaller  pieces,  and  seem  to  us  to  give  a  very  true  and 
touching  view  of  the  misery  that  frequently  arises  in  a  soul  sur- 
feited with  enjoyment. 

*  Nay,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow, 

Alas  !  I  cannot  smile  again  ; 
Yet  heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Should'st  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate, 

Nor  low  ambition's  honours  lost, 
ITiat  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state. 

And  fly  from  all  I  priz'd  the  most. 

It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see  : 
To  me  no  pleasure  beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore  ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb. 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. '  p.  50-52. 
There  are  more  of  those  verses ;  but  we  cannot  now  mak^ 
room  for  them.  The  canto  ends  with  a  view  of  the  atrocitieji 
of  the  French ;  the  determined  valour  of  the  Spanish  peasan- 
try ;  and  some  reflections  on  the  extraordinary  condition  of  that 
people, 

*  Where  all  are  noble,  save  Nobility  ; 
None  hug  a  conqueror's  chain,  sav^  fallen  Chivalry  I  * 

H  h  2  *  They 
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*  They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free  ; 
A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state, 
The  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treacher}'.  * 

The  second  canto  conducts  us  to  Greece  and  Albania ;  an 
opens  with  a  solemn  address  to  Athens — which  leads  again  t 
those  gloomy  antf  uncomfortable  thoughts  which  seem  but  to 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

*  Ancient  of  days  !  august  Athena  !  where, 

Where  are  ,thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 

Gone— glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were. 

First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory's  goal. 

They  won,  and  passed  away— is  this  the  whole  ? 

A  school-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  ! 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  !  approach  you  here  ! 
Come — but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn  : 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  \\o  longer  burn. 
Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn  : 
'Twas  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's— and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  is  built  on  reedf. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 

Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing  !  to  know 

Thou  art  ?    Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given. 

That  being,  thou  would'st  be  again,  and  go. 

Thou  know^st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 

On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  ? 

Still  wilt  thou  dream  oil  future  joy  and  woe  I  *  &c.     p.  62-65." 

The  same  train  of  contemplation  is  pursued  through  several 
zstanzas  :  one  of  which  consists  of  llie  following  moralization  on 
a  skull  which  he  gathers  from  the  ruins — and  appears  to  us  t» 
be  written  with  great  force  and  originality. 

*  Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall. 

The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ?  *     p.  64* 
There  is  then  a  most  furious  and  unmeasured  invectiv( 
Lord  Elgin,  for  his  spoliation  of  the  fallen  city  ;  and  when 
is  exhausted,  we  are  called  upon  to  accompany  Harold  in  his 

voyage 
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voyage  along  the  shores  of  Greece.     His  getting  under  way  is 
described  with  great  truth  and  spirit. 

*  He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Has  viewed  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be. 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right. 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o*er  the  bow. 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. '     p.  69. 

The  quiet  of  the  still  and  lonely  night,  however,  draws  the 
author  back  again  to  liis  gloomy  meditations.  There  is  great 
power,  we  think,  and  great  bitterness  of  soul,  in  the  following 
stanzas. 

*  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
^Vhere  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been  ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unroll'.d. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tir'd  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless  ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued : 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude  !  *     p.  73-74. 

Childe  Harold  cares  little  for  scenes  of  battle ;  anct  passes  Ac- 
tium  and  Lepanto  with  mdifference. 

*  But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe, 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love, 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow  : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
JHe  watch'd  the  billows*  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  palli(^  front. 

Morn  dawns  ;  and  with  it  stern  Albania's  hills 
Dark  Sulis'  rocks,  and  Pindus'  iftland  peak, 

Rob'd 
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Rob*d  halt'  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills, 
Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak. 
Arise  ;  and  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mouutaincer  : 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear. 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing  year. '   p.  81, 

This  is  powerful  description  ; — and  so  is  a  great  deal  of  what 
follows,  as  to  the  aspect  of  the  Turkish  cities,  the  costum?  of 
their  warriors,  and  tne  characters  and  occupations  of  their  wo- 
men. But  we  must  draw  to  a  close  with  our  extracts ;  niid  v/e 
prefer  the  commemoration  of  classic  glories.  After  a  soleiun 
and  touching  exposition  of  the  degraded  and  hopeless  state  of 
modern  Greece,  Lord  Byron  proceeds — 

*  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  a«  wild. 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiPd  ; 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields  ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragr-^at  fortr(3ss  builds^ 
Tlie  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air  ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli*s  marbles  glare : 

Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

*  \Vhere*er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground. 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould  ; 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone  : 

Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon.  * 

p.  104,  105 

'vilie  poem  closes  with  a  few  pathetic  stanzas  to  the  memory 
p£  a  beloved  object,  wdio  appears  to  have  died  during  the  au- 
thor's wanderings  among  the  Grecian  cities. 

The  exti'acts  we  have  now  made,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  this  poem  for  themselves ;  nor  have  we  much  to  add 
to  trie  general  remarks  which  we  took  the  hberty  of  offering  at 
the  beginning.  Its  chief  fault  is  the  want  of  story,  or  object ; 
and  the  dark,  and  yet  not  tender  spirit  which  breathes  through 
almost  every  part  of  it.  The  general  strain  of  the  composition, 
•we  have  alreaily  said,  appears  to  us  remarkably  good  j  but  it  i^ 
often  very  diffuse,  and  not  unfrequently  tame  and  prosaic.  Wq 
can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more  mean  and  flat,  for  instance 
than  this  encomium  on  the  landscapes  of  Illyria. 

•  *  ^  Yell 
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*  Yet  In  fam'd  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen  ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  lov'd  Parnassus  fails, 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most, 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering  coast.  *     p.  83. 
Though  even  this  is  more  tolerable  to  our  taste  than  such  a  line 
as  the  following — 

*  Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc  ; ' 

and  several  others  that  might  be  collected  with  no  great  trouble. 
The  work,  in  short,  bears  considerable  marks  of  haste  and  care- 
lessness ;  and  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  author's  powers,  than  an 
example  of  their  successful  exertion.  It  shows  the  compass  of  his 
instrument,  and  the  power  of  his  hand  ;  though  we  cannot  say 
that  we  are  very  much  delighted  either  with  the  air  he  has  chosen, 
or  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed.  The  Notes  are  written  in  a 
flippant,  hvely,  tranchant  and  assuming  style — neither  very  deep 
nor  very  witty  ;  though  rather  entertaining,  and  containing  some 
curious  information  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
modern  Greeks ;  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the  Portuguese,  Lord 
Byron  seems  inclined  to  speak  much  more  favourably  in  prose 
than  in  verse. 

Tlie  smaller  pieces  that  conclude  the  volume,  are  in  general 
spirited  and  well  versified.  The  three  last,  which  are  all  a  kind 
of  elegies  in  honour  of  the  same  lady  whose  loss  is  deplored 
in  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  Pilgrimage,  are  decidedly  the 
best ;  and  appear  to  us  to  be  written  with  great  beauty  and  feel- 
ing, though  not  in  the  most  difficult  style  of  composition.  Tlie 
reader  may  take  the  following  specimens. 

*  One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  ray  heart  in  twain ; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleasM  before : 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

•  In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Tliough  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Tliough  pleasure  fires  the  madd*ning  soul : 

The  heart — the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 

•  My  Thyrza*6  pledge  in  better  days, 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new ! 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze  i 
How  ting'd  by  time  with  gorow*?  hue  i 
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The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  then 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. '     p.  197 — 200. 


Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside  ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand  ; 
The  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied, 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand  ; 
The  kiss  so  guiltless  and  refinM 

That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore — 
Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind, 

Ev'n  passion  blushed  to  plead  for  more— - 
The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice. 

When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine  ; 
The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice,  .  .  .. 

But  sweet  to  me  fro\ii  none  but  thine.  *     p.  193—1^^4. 


*  The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o*er  the  dead  ! 
Yes,  Tliyrza !  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee. 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! '     p.  195 — 196. 

The  Appendix  contains  some  account  of  Romaic,  or  modern 
Greek  authors,  with  a  very  few  specimens  of  their  language  antH 
literary  attainments.  There  is  a  long  note  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, at  p.  149,  in  which  Lord  Byron  does  us  the  honour  to 
controvert  some  opinions  which  are  expressed  in  our  Thirty- 
First  Number ;  and  to  correct  some  mistakes  into  which  he 
thinks  we  have  there  fallen.  To  these  strictures  of  the  noble  author 
we  feel  no  inclination  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  reply. — 
But  there  is  one  paragraph,  in  which  he  not  only  disclaims  any 
wish  to  conciliate  our  favour — but  speaks  of  his  *  private  resent- 
ments '  against  us  j  and  declares,  that  he  has  no  wish  to  cancel  the 
remembrance  of  any  syllable  he  has  formerly  published — upon 
which  we  will  confess  that  we  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  make 
some  observations.  Our  sense  of  propriety,  however,  has  deter- 
mined us  to  resist  this  temptation  j  and  we  shall  merely  observe, 
therefore,  that  if  we  viewed  with  astonishment  the  inmieasurable 
fiiry  with  which  the  minor  poet  received  the  innocent  pleasantry 
and  moderate  castigation  of  our  remarks  on  his  first  publication, 
we  now  feel  nothing  but  pity  for  the  strange  irritability  of  tem- 
perament which  can  still  cherish  a  private  resentment  for  such  a 

caus^ 
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cause — or  wish  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  persoualitios  so  outra^ 
geous  as  to  have  been  injurious  only  to  tiieir  author.  For  our  own 
parts,  when  we  sj)eak  in  our  collective  and  public  capacity,  we  have 
neither  resentments  nor  })redilections  ;  and  take  no  merit  to  our- 
selves for  having  spoken  of  Lord  Bvron's  present  publication  ex^ 
actly  as  we  should  have  done,  had  \\ce  never  heard  of  him  before 
as  an  author. 


Art.  XI.  ^scHYLi  Tragcedi^e,  ex  Editione  Thom/E  Stan- 
i.Eii.  Accedunt  Notce  VV,  DD.  quiJms  mas  interfeMiit  Sa- 
muel Butler,  S,  T,  P.  Cantabrigite,  Typis  et  Sumptibus 
Academicis.     Tom.  11.  4to.     Tom.  III.  &  IV.  8vo.     1811. 
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E  reviewed  the  former  volumes  of  this  learned  and  labori- 
ous work  with  the  freedom  that  is  indispensable,  both  to 
the  fairness  and  the  effect  of  our  criticisms ;  and,  we  hope, 
without  any  violation  of  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  skill  and 
diligence  of  the  Editor.  Dr  Butler,  however,  while  he  took 
benefit  from  several  of  our  remarks,  thought  fit  to  take  offence 
at  them  also ;  and  put  forth  an  epistolary  diatribe  oii  the  sub- 
ject, to  which,  we  are  persuaded,  he  is  now  aware  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  reply.  As  we  discharge  the  functions  of 
Judges,  however,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  found  wanting  in 
their  temper :  and  neither  the  example  of  Dr  Butler,  nor  the 
obvious  advantages  we  should  have  in  such  a  contest,  shall  tempt 
us  into  a  war  of  personalities.  We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  volumes  before  us  with  the  same  calmness  and  the 
same  freedom,  as  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  our  for- 
mer animadversions;  and,  entertaining  the  most  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  industry  and  attainments  of  that  reverend  person, 
shall  continue  to  think  we  do  a  service  to  the  cause  of  good 
learning,  to  which  his  labours  and  ours  are  equally  devoted,  if 
"we  are  enabled  to  correct  any  errors,  or  to  supply  any  omissions 
with  which  he  may  be  chargeable. 

The  two  massy  volumes  before  us  contain  only  two  plays; 
"  The  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes,  "  and  the  **  Agamemnon.'* 
For  the  satisfaction  of  Dr  Butler,  who  complained  of  our  want 
of  specification  on  a  former  occasion,  we  shall  go  through  these 
plays  somewhat  minutely ;  thougli  the  classical  reader  will  ea- 
sily see,  that  it  is  upon  the  tci^or  of  these  particular  observations 
that  we  are  to  ground  the  character  which  we  propose  ultimate- 
ly to  give  of  this  interesting  publication.  The  words  in  invert- 
ed commas,  immediately  following  what  is  cited  from  the  text, 
are  Dr  Butler's. 
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Septem  contra  Thebas. 

Great  doubts  have  been  entertained,  whether  the  title  should 
be  'Exri  Itt/  0»i/3ct$  or  'z-xroi,  jtt/  e>i/3oj»5.  Dr  B.  remarks.  **  Ne- 
queo  tamen  mihi  trm]Dcrare,  quin  meam  quoque  sententiani 
adjiciam,  qui  'Ettt**  e;r;  officii  legentibus  ahquid  auctoritatis  ac- 
cedere  piiteiii,  quod  dixerit  Euripides  in  Phoeniss.  v.  77.  '£«■* 
nvrct  t  \x&a}i  lyFTUTTvXx  nixA  ru^i.  "  A  similar  remark  had  been 
made  by  Markland  with  respect  to  v.  1221.  of  the  Supplices  of 
Euripides.  Dr  B.  thinks  the  qnex;tion  trifling;  but  it  is  as  well 
to  settle  even  a  trifling  question,  if  it  can  be  done  without  much 
waste  of  time  or  trouble.  The  matter  stands  thus.  All  the 
MSS.  and  editions  prior  to  the  Glasgow^  of  1784,  have  0»}/3«<?. 
About  fifteen  ancient  authors  quote  it  Qv\^u^ ;  and  about  four 
have  ©x/S«<? ;  but  in  two  of  these  four  ©»i/3<6$  is  given  as  a  various 
reading.  Authorities  therefore  are  in  favour  of  the  accusative 
case.     Syntax  admits  either. 

V.  4.  Ei  /tt£v  ya,^  sS  'x^ui,xif^i\>^  aWtei  6im,  M^c  read  ^«oy,  with  aH 
the  best  MSS.  v.  35.  sy  nXtT  hog.  v.  631.  .0wy  ^l  ^Z^iv  hrriv  ivrv- 
y^iii  /S^flToy?. 

V.  7.  In  Stanley's  commentary,  for  Eustath.  in  Iliad.  Z.  p.  634. 
L  101.  read  p.  6M.  1.  i2. 

V.  28.  **  'Api^osw^.i  Pauw.  sod  urriKan^ov  est  'Axetitcc. "  This  re- 
mark was  made  by  Porson  on  the  Hecuba  v.  291. 

V.  29.    NuxTjjyog^o-^cic^  x.U7riji6vXti>(rsiv  •x-oXU.       We  prefer  )tu7Ci^6vXtviiy, 

the  reading  of  some  MSS.     Dr  B.  gives  no  opinion. 

V.  43.   Tccv^o(r(pctyovvrig  £<$  fitXeivhrtv  a-dKdi,      The  MSS.  of  Longi- 

nus  «•.  V.  §  15.  have  a  remarkable  variety,  unnoticed  by  Dr  B. 
The  Vatican  MS.  1.  has  ik  f^ixuv  <n  rov  xv«o?.     Vatic.  2.  has  lU 

uiXuv  <rt  TO  a-atKo^  (so),  which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  old  read- 
ing was,  ik  uiXuv^irov  Kvros.     In  V.  496.  the  hollow  of  the  shield 

is  called  Treg/^go^uoy  Kvrog.  Euripid.  Electr.  472.  'Xi^i'^rMv^M  x.vru. 
Antiop,  fr.  42.   <<<r9n5o5  x-vru. 

vv.  44,  45.  46.  Divers  varieties  in  Longinus  and  Stobaeus  VII. 
p.  86.  =  47.  are  unnoticed,  c.  g.  "a^/jv  t  'Eyy<a  Longin.  MS.  Par. 
■  A^n  »'  'Evvol)  Stob.  &  TT^ocrh  (pv^oi<ruv  (povak  Dr  B.  hesitatcs  between 
^A^n  &  "Agijy,  not  recollecting,  we  presume,  Mr  Porson's  words 
on  the  Phoeniss.  134.  *'  In^'Eschyl.  Theb.  45.  metrum  fiagi- 
,.tat"A^>3y.  " 

V.  54.  "  Tw^«  7ri(mg  Rob.  Stobojus  1.  c.  "     Our  copy  of  Ro- 

bortellus  has  reov^t  frva-Ti?, 

W  61.   X^etiHi  c-rxXecyf^Hi  imriKm   he    •jniufAomf*      We  prefer  ^nvfici" 

^«v,  which  is  in  two  MSS,  Confer  Sophocl.  Electr.  718,  Vir- 
gil. Georg.  III.  111. 

V.  62.  fm.    <«  vm  Me4.  Colb,  2.  Porson.  "    Which  does  Dr 

B. 
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B.  prefer  ?  Euripides  has  borrowed  this  verse,  Med.  523.  and 
there  vam?  is  read ;  as  it  should  always  be  in  the  Attic  poets. 
J  V.  75.  Zvyoicri  ^ovxioitri^  Stanl.  'havMioKri  Pors.  W^liich  the  pre- 
sent editor  prefers  we  know  not;  but  ^oyA/o«r<  seems  to  be  prefer- 
able, and  oo'vXicv  ^vyovy  rather  than  ^ovxnov,  in  vv.  477.  799.  In 
V.  50.  of  tlie  Persas  the  metre  requires  ^ouMov-^vyh,  in  v.  955.  of 
the  Afjaniennion  ^©yA/y-^vyf.  in  v.  595.  of  the  Troades  of  Euri- 
pides ^vyei  ^ovXtx. 

Ibid.  ^tjTOTs  o-^ihTv,  *'  Nos  quidem"  says  Dr  B.  *'  ftii  5m 
o-xiSuy  cogitavimus.  "  The  context  does  not  admit  of  this  con- 
jecture :  Eteocles  prays  to  the  Gods — "  do  not  extirpate  this 
city,  nor  hold  it  in  the  yoke  of  slavery  ;  '*  ^>i  ^on  would  be  non- 
sense. We  are  surprised  that  not  one  of  the  commentators 
shoidd  have  been  aware  of  the  ellipsis  of  tv^oy-oti^  which  indeed 
is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  but  of  which  there  are  in- 
stances in  V.  259.  of  this  play,  v.  304.  of  the  Choephori,  Euri- 
pid.  Suppl.  Mul.  V.  3.  Anonym,  in  Etymol.  M.  p.  346,  42. 
8uid.  V.  'E|otvTi),  'a  Zgy,  ymG-dect  t?o-^s  (a  i%mrn  vaa-ov.  where  Kuster 
remarks,  *V  desideratur  verbum  ^c;,  vel  simile  quid.  "  Lest 
this  authority  should  lead  Dr  B.  to  question  our  supposed  el- 
lipsis of  £t/';^o,«54i,  we  refer  him  to  Aristophanes  Ran.  vv.  884.  5. 
6.  ed.  Brunck. 

V,  108.  is  thus  arranged  by  Brunck.  ~a  ;^i^yo-67r«Avj|  '^0,7(^(^7  'i-xil* 
iTTih  xUiv,  **  Qui  senaiius  est  "  says  Dr  Butler,  "  sed  pauUo 
languid lor  ob  tribrachyn  in  quinto  loco.  "  How  would  the  ears 
of  an  Athenian  critic  have  revelled  in  a  senarius,  in  which  seven 
short  syllables  followed  each  other  ? 

v.  118.   Ktc^Xu^u  TTVoxlig.      **    UvaeiT?  Kctyjc>^d^u  Aid."      In  OUr  CO- 

py  of  the  Aldine  edition  it  stands  Kecyx^d^^i  -rvoxTi, 

V.  123.  cc^AiMv  oTTXav,  *'  Nos  ei^Ki'iv  scripsimus,  more  Attico.  " 
It  is  sufficiently  clear,  however,  that  the  Attics  wrote  It^uog,  from 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  council  who  sat  in  the  "a^uo^  Trdyoi, 
Eumen.  682.  nuyov  ^  "Asuov  to^^',   'A^ac^oviwv  s^gsey. 

v.  128.  "ho^vG-crooi^  (Tuyciii.  "  Nos  ^o^vo-ioig  cum  Hcrmauno  ob 
metrum.  "  In  the  Supplices  v.  979.  the  metre  requires  the  dou- 
ble 0".      ^Ef^ov  y  OTTx^ovi  rov(r}i  kcci  ^o^va-troov^      Hesiod.  Scut.  54.  ^ogyo-- 

coy  'A(A(pir^va)vi.     We  sliould  therefore  prefer  ^o^vc-c-o*?  crxyxTg,     So- 

phocl.  Oed.  Col.  1313.    O'tovg  ^o^va-a-ov^'Aic^ix^zcdi. 

v.  l78.  KxUri -Trxv^tKovi  ^u^orivovq  Xird^.  Three  MSS.  give  TTccvr 
^Uag,  which  we  prefer. 

v.  201,  TetccvTX  §'  «ey  yvvxi^i  cvnutuv  s^o<?.     **  rcietvrx  S'  h  Brunck.  " 

In  our  copy  of  Brunck  it  stands  ^  ui,  Aldus  and  Robortellu^ 
have  Toieivr  ay,  MS.  Guelph.  rotuvrd  r  uv.  The  true  reading  is 
rci(Cik(6  ru»  i,  e,  roi  «y.  as  in  V.  395.  of  the  Prometheus  ArfAm?  ^ 
T«y  ^'Ttt^i^dii  h  itMt'ctri  ;«»^^J/«^y  y«Fv,      Choeph,  1001,  tS^I  recy  h>^^fuc- 
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T<-  fii^uMvoi.  S()))liocl.  Antig.  687.  Eiiripid.  8uppl.  Ovrxv  eV' 
i^dag  KxTravi&ig  tci^xvviov  A=^fl65  fucTrvovreii.  where  the  conimon  readin*^ 
is  Out  (av  y  ir  o^daJj.  We  sliould  prefer  Ov  TA^  It  o^^Sx;.  See  Mr 
Person's  note  on  v.  863.  of  the  Medea.  Agam.  3.'>6.  Tttxvrd  ro^ 
'yvve(iKog  \%  IfMv  k>ivo<?.  Read  roixvrct  rxv.  The  Construction  re- 
quires UK  Toi,  forming  a  crasis  with  a»  or  etgee,  loses  its  enclitic 
27ix)perty. 

V.  214.  Ti  ouv  i  0  vxvrng  d^oi  y  i'lq  'T^c^^oitt  (^vym.  Tlie  hi atus  be- 
tween the  two  first  words  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  Dr  Butler, 
notwithstanding  the  following  remark  of  Porson  on  v.  892.  of 
the  Phoenissae.  "  Sed  necjue  hiatum  Tragici  admittunt  post 
ri,  (nam  pauca,  quae  adversantur,  exempla  mendosa  sunt)  ne- 
que  &c.  "  Notwithstanding  also  that  Bentley  and  Dawes  had 
declared  (rather  too  generally)  that  the  Attic  poets  altogether 
rejected  the  hiatus  of  vowels  in  Iambic  and  IVochaic  verses,  l>r 
Butler  remarks  on  v.  710.  (T/  oi/v  'ir  «»  <rccmt/^tv  oxi6^iov  ^«g»y;) 
*'  Ti'y'  CUV  Cant.  1.  sed  vulgata  satis  sc  tueiititr.  Cf.  v.  214.  T/ 
«yv  d  yuvrv^^  "  He  might  have  adduced  the  corroborating  testi- 
monies of  Markland  on  v.  109.  of  the  Supplices  of  Euripides, 
and  of  Brunck  v.  733.  of  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles.  But, 
as  he  remarks,  the  common  reading  siifjfide^^tli/  defends  itself. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  break  a  lance  with  it.  In  the 
Supplices  of  i^schylus  v.  303.  for  T/«uv  my|ev  aXht^  tvcrror^  /3o/j 
Mr  Porson  printed  T/  5'  eyx.  from  the  correction  of  Heath.  In 
V.  710.  pf  the  same  play,  for  T/  cuv  o  ^^o?  xo^m  w^itxi  /Sol?,  we  a- 
gree  with  Professor  Monk  on  v.  975.  of  the  Hippolytus,  in  re- 
ceiving Stanley's  correction,  Ti?  cZt  e  ^ro?  ^r.  Pers.  788.  T/  ovYy 
*»«!  Aafg«7&i  Read  T/  ^'  du  *  In  v.  710.  of  this  play  we  had 
formerly  conjectured,  T/  yovv  'ir   uv  a-ectm/^iv  cxU^tov  ^e^av,  as  in 

V.  20.  of  the  Supplices,    T/vac  ytt/y  ^a^xv  iv(p^ovx  fAuXMv  T?(r§'  ec^iKatfii- 

9»  i  but  we  are  now  inclinecJ  to  believe  that  the  Tragedians  ne- 
ver used  yoy»,  but  y  o2y,  which  is  not  the  same  thing.  In  the 
above  verse  we  read  T//  »>  olv  yj»^x^,  x..  t.  a.  (See  our  remarlcs 
on  V.  1073.  of  this  play.)     Agam.  1427.  Vvaxru  "^ihu^hU  o-^l  ytZv  ri 

ra>!pg^omK   read  Fweirgi  ^i^atyjtii;^    o-vj/s  y  owv,   to  trat^^cvih^    or  T  ouv.      Eu- 
ripid.  Electr.  3.50.  T/  ^tcs-h -,    civ^  'i<rrt   »«<    Xivcrtnt    (puo<; ; — "ZiTTtv  Xoyy 
yci/v'   (pcitr}  S'  ows  UTrtorr    i(Aoi,       Read,  "Eg^iv  >idya»  (^h,  or  "Ect***  ?^oyf  y 
♦VI*.      V.  508.  of  the  same  play,   'Awj^^d'.    ^tf^vq  yovv  reZro  y    owe  m<ry^o^ 
ttn^'      Read    ouc^   ^'   «yv.      v.  770.    TzSvyiKV   ^t'g   crot  ravff',    k  yovv  /Bov>^Uf 

xiya.     Read,  cty  oyv  /SovXii,     See,  however,  Eumen.  258.     Eurip; 

Orest.  771.   Suva*   yovv  ^§8  x«>^A»«v  6xn7^      778.   ^dx^vx  yovv  yivoir    ecv^ 

In  both  these  passages  it  appears  to  us  that  the  sense  requires 

*  In  a  verse  of  Strattis  ap.  Sc/iol.  Eurip.  Orest,  219^  Read  Tt  th 

■jiMcyfivoq  g<5  •w^»  iv^vtrof^ai  j   Vulg.  T/  uv  yzv. 
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y«g  for  yoZv.     In  the  verse  of  this  play  we  conjecture  TV/  o^;*  sV  xv 

TxmifAii  «>Ji6^tty  fu^cv  ;    as  in  v.  403.    Kio-f^ov   pXv    otv^^cq   «vT</  <»y  r^ia-ettfi 

kya.  In  Sophocl.  Philoct.  733.  7.53.  for  T/  eWjv  j  we  should  e- 
Tidently  read  T/  "^  la-rn;  as  in  the  Antigone  997.  Electr.  920. 
Euripid.  Ilecub.  J374.  Hippol.  117,5.  Troad.  1050.  Hera- 
did.  795.  Aristophan.  Acharn.  177.  In  the  verse  under  con- 
sideration we  should  prefer,  T/  t  oyvj  or  T/  (MiHy  as  in  Eu- 
men.  v.  203.  7'he  observation  of  Bentley  and  Dawes  is  only 
true  when  a}>plied  to  the  Tragedians.  An  instance  of  hiatus 
occurs  in  v.  1265.  of  the  Agamemnon,  Uxfreci.  am  rh  ttZ^.  but 
under  particular  circuniijtances.  V.  992.  of  the  Choephori  at 
present  stands  thus,  T/  a-ci  }ox.u  i  ^v^ocivd  y  ^  'ix*^^*  6^y>  but  read, 
fzif^xiyti  y  »3^',  i}  '%<§»'  i^v ;  At  this  same  verse  Dr  B.  says  "  ~Ag« 
fit  us  Aid.  Rob.  "  In  our  copies  of  those  editions  it  is  «g«  f*'  k. 
Read  ee^«  ^  \  ^C-  <?• 

.  V.  223.  Muretus  Var.  L.  v.  19.  adopts  a  different  punctua* 
tion  of  this  and  the  following  verse,  unremarked  by  Dr  B. 

V.  232.  "E<rr<  ^io<5  %  T  W^vq  x,ei0v7ri^ii^x.  Dr  B.  agrees  with  us  in 
preferring  5'  «■'  la-x.^^,  the  reading  of  Aldus  and  Robortellus, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  objection  to .  ^s  «, 
.which  we  stated  in  our  notice  of  Dr  Burney's  Tentamen, 
No.  XXXV.  p.  175.  We  are,  however,  in  some  degree  of 
doubt,  whether  the  genuine  reading  be  not,  "Ea-rt  6u>7g  Jg  y  ia-xv? 
».  A  similar  combination  of  the  particles  Ti  and  yi  occurs  in 
Euripid.  Suppl.  936.  940.  Iph.  A.  21.  Ion.  368.  (where  how- 
ever we  would  read  'AXyvnrui  ^l  x*i  rixovo-ct)  Electr.  1146.  1224. 
(lyu  5«  y  ixiKiXive-a,  <rct.  as  it  should  be  read)  Danae  18.  See  be- 
low, V.  288. 

Y.  234.  'Ek  x^Mttus  ^vuf.  "  Kcct  x^^xtTTus  Pors.  '*  and  so  it  stands 
in  the  Aldine,  Florentine  and  Basle  editions  of  Marcelhnus. 

Idid.  v7ri^6*  hfjLfjf.Ji'tuy.  "  v^rsg  t  MarceEinus  in  Vita  Thucyd. " 
Dr  B.  took  Schutz's  word  for  this:  the  words  in  Marcellinus 
are  vtte^  t£  of^fMCTuv. 

J  bid.  "  Piimus  vidit  Flermannus  K^i^i^m^imv  vitpiXuf  genitivos 
esse  plurales.  "  This  statement  is  slightly  inaccurate :  in  the 
first  place  not  K^m^ixfuvuv,  but  K^nf^yx^Uxy^  the  penacute,  is  the 
genitive  plural ;  and  secondly,  the  three  first  editions  of  Mar- 
cellinus have  x^i^yxfAiyoty  yi(piXaiy.  Dr  B.  sayS  **  K^TO^yxfiiynTt  yi^'iXnv 
Aid.  Rob.  "     Our  copies  have  vt^iXxy. 

V,  236.  *Ay}^«iy  T«eT  Io-t/,   e-tpxytx   Kxi  x^'ATx^ix   Qici(Tiv   'i^iiy.    ,  We 
should  prefer  'Ay'h^m  rot  itrri     ra^  sc.  et  Txy  m  Codd.  scepe.con- 
funduntur,  as  Dr  B.  would  observe. 

V.  238.  Jc«/  ^mij  lUu  ^ofim.  "  'Uu  ^ofioy  Mosq.  1.  Brunck. 
Schutz.  recte,  quoniam  'ArTixari^ag,  "  The  tragedians,  in  the 
first,  third,  and  fifth  feet,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  prefer** 

red, 
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red,  cceteiis  paribiiSy  a  spondee  to  an  iam^bus,  for  the  reason 
judiciousjy  assigned  by  Horace ;  Tardiur  ut  paidlo  graviorque 
vcniret  ad  aurcs.  Professor  Porson,  in  bis  first  edition  of  the 
Hecuba,  preferred  h  to  s/5,  but  he  afterwards  changed  his  o- 
pinion. 

V.  239.   d^va-f^inm  V  o^Aov  •xv^yo^  uTrotrriyii.      Aldus   u'XiKrriyn.      We 

imagine  the  true  reading  to  be  <«^4c-rgyo<.     Eteocles  had  just  said 

tlvpyov  o-TsyKv  iv^ourh  ^-oXif^iov  ooov. 

V.  24*2.  Ovn  <:pdovZ  c-bi  }c<^ju,ov0i  Ti/^uv  yhcg.  *'  Ot/ro*  Colb.  2,  Ask. 
D.  "  Add  to  these  M8S.  the  Medicean  and  Trichnius.  outoi 
Is  right.  «vri  is  never  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
unless  it  is  followed  by  f*h,  or  when  some  word  is  interposed  be- 
tween ov  and  ri,  See  Prometh.  268.  Theb.  38.  201.  Eunpid. 
Phceniss.  110.  Alcest,  419.  8uppl.  535.  oyV*  yu^  Kvcryifii^a.  'h^s- 
Tsgfly  uvTo,  where  ovn  is  connecteil  with  the  preceding  member  of 
the  sentence  by  the  particle  yd^.  Alcest.  718.  OyVf  tt^o?  tif^av  uXir. 
Barnes,  Reiske  and  Musgrave  c(mcur  in  cyVot.  Tht*  most  com- 
mon position  of  cVn  is  after  «aa«.  In  Aristoph.  Plut.  64.  for 
OvTdi  fcei.  r*iv  Ai5*4*jT^tft  ^cci^^eru^  m,  we  read  'a  A  a'  oyr*  /i^ci  r.  A.  Com- 
pare V.  563.  of  the  Acharneans  as  corrected  by  Dr  Bentley,  with 
Sophocl.  CEd.  T.  371.  Philoct.  1299.  Euripid.  Crest.  1609. 
Med.  365.     Hippol.  41. 

V.  246.  M"  k  uK^UoXtv. — "  Mox  Ttjvy  Rob.  "  Read  **  Supra 
ri^r  Aid.  Rob.  " 

V.  252.   M»i  vvv  uKoUvT    \ft.(pa.mq   ux,ov    uyxv.      Read  Mii  vvv.      It  is  a 

mistake  to  suppose  that  vw  is  necessarily  short  when  it  is  an  en- 
clitic.  Dr  B.  has  not  referred  us  to  Ruhnken's  Epist.  Crit.  I. 
p,  32.  who  illustrates  this  verse  with  his  usual  learning. 

V.  253.  Srsm  TToXio-f^x  ^ti&tv  aq  xyxAoy^svov.  Dr  B.  prefers  with 
justice  the  reading  of  Aldus  and  Robortellus,  y>i^€»,  which  lie 
might  have  supported  from  Eumen.  902.  Sophocl.  Electr.  453. 
Euripid.  Ion.  269. 

V.  260.    AyTJj  crv  oovXol'i  Kcit  |«ts    X.XI    TTciirxv   ttoXiv,       *'   xeifil   Kott   <r\  Kxi 

uraXiy  Pors.  Schutz.  2 — Conjicio  totum  versum  legendum  esse, 
AwtJii'  <rv  Jot/AoTj  Kufil  xxi  Trois-ttv  Tt^oXiv.  "  Mr  Gaisford  informs  us,  in 
his  notes  on  Hephoestion  p.  242.  that  the  reading  of  Porson  is 
also  that  of  the  Selden,  or  Arundel,  MS.  It  is  confirmed  l?y 
Sophocl.  CEd.  T.  64.  >i  ^'  l^«  'i'v^ii  woxiv  n  KUf^l  xeti  IT  of^ou  ff-Tivu,  For 
our  own  parts,  we  should  prefer  Ai/ri)  c-l  ^ovXciq^  tcufily  km  vua-eut 
vixif,  Euripid.  Phceniss.  4vi7.  Uxv<rai  xovm  fil^  Koti  «,  k»i  ^Zcretf 
iFoXiv.  Id.  in  Stob.  Eclog.  p.  22.=  149.  Avm  r^i(pit  <n,  Kti^ly  x«t 
vtirrxq  /i^oroifq.      Cf.  Hippol.  264. 

V*  262.  'CI  Ziv,   yvixtx.m   oiov    ojttxc-u?   ysvoj  j — Mo^h^ov   ua-Tsri^  xv^^xg, 

£p  kxP  TfiA*?.  Mr  Bothe  of  Magdeburg,  who  published  an  edi- 
tion of  ^schylu^  on  very  excellent  paper,  proposes  Mopcfj^o^,  Ut^ 
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vt^  Av^Pd^y  t)y  uxu  'TcXii.  We  have  been  told  that  Mr  Porson  read, 
M.  a.  «tvSgs?,  iiv  uha  TroXig.  The  emendation  of  kv  for  u»  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary :   that  of  u>^^ii  is. 

V.  276.  hmv<rx  'X6\ifH6y  (po/iov.  "  jicXif^iav  Marg.  Ask.  scd  mintis 
recte.  "  We  think,  however,  that  voXitn'w^  which  is  also  the 
reading  of  the  two  Scholiasts,  is  preferable. 

V.  281.     MviXoio-iv   ulfXMc-a-ovTUi;    lirriccg    ^«5y,    TotvgoxroxevvTflt?    hclttriiy   S^ 

Imvx^^fAon,  K.  T.  A.  For  6ic7crnf  we  would  read  'xus-ty.  Schol.  A.  tv» 
ouv  etvToT^  TTcie-i.  See  Mr  Porson's  note  on  v.  5.  of  the  Phoenissae. 
V.  284.  Auipv^x  ^ottm  ^ov^vTrX'ii^d^  uyvoTg  ^oiaok;,  Dr  B.  enumerate* 
the  varieties  of  the  MSS.  and  editions  (none  of  which  are  right) 
with  commendable  accuracy;  but  delivers  no  opinion  of  his 
own  on  the  subject.  We  beg  leave  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
following  words  of  the  late  Mr  Porson  on  v.  482.  of  his  second 
edition  of  the  Hecuba,  published  in  1802,  which  Dr  B.  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen.  "  In  ^schylo  Theb.  280.  ubi  ^ov^v- 
•7rXr,(i'  Aid.  ^o^iVx/jd*  MS.  Baroc.  231.  manijesto  legendum  %ov^U 
M^d\  "     Read  also  x^fpv^a  ^(a1, 

v.  288.  'Ey«  y  W  uv^^eii  e|  gftoi  crvy  iS^lf^a — rd^u  f^oXdf.  *'  At  y 
*v^^ui  ex  nota  ad  oram  edit.  Aid.  voluit  Burton,  quod  ferri  po- 
test. "  We  think  this  conjecture  not  only  bearable^  but  certain- 
ly true.  Euripid.  Orest.  1234.  'EyAi  ^'i  y  iTs-iKiXivs-cc,  y.k%\xv(r  o*»«v. 
See  Porson's  note ;  and  our  remarks  above  on  v.  232. 

v.  314.  gyr^eipsoTstTfly.  The  learned  Editor  with  justice  prefers 
ivT^u^'urrctrov,  but  assigns  no  reason  for  the  preference.  The  a- 
nalogy  of  svcrrtftA^?,  tvf^xfngy  ivymgy  ivXct^m^  which  are  all  formed 
from  the  second  indefinite  tense,  requires  ivr^copng.  For  the 
same  reason  we  should  write  iv7ri6ng^  and  not  ivxud^g, 

V.  338.  Ect^uxg  rot  rvx.i^s  vr^oru^fici.  I  look  forxvavd  xvith  dread  to 
heavij  calamities.  Dr  Butler  remarks,  "  Pulcherrime  ad  sensum 
interpres  Dutheilius,  Qiielle  image !  fen  fremis.  "  So  far  is 
this  from  being  a  version,  that  it  does  not  deserve  even  the  name 
of  a  paraphrase  ;  and  we  have  selected  it  only  as  one  instance, 
out  of  many,  of  the  judgment  with  which  the  bulk  of  the  notes 
is  increased,  bv  copious  extracts  from  M.  de  la  Porte  du  Theil's 
translation.  We  venture  to  recommend,  that,  in  a  second  edi- 
tion, these  scantlings  should  be  collected,  with  Mr  Schiitz's 
German  choruses,  in  an  Appendix.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine, which  of  the  following  passages  would  have  most  delighted 
the  ears  of  an  Athenian  audience  by  its  harmony.  "  IJ enfant 
massacre  poi/sse  des  cris  inarticules  sur  la  mam?nelle  e?isangla?iteg 
qui  Vallaitoit.  "  (v.  356.)  or  *'  So  hrause  die  Klage  des  Todten- 
gesangs!  So  tb?C  an  der  Stirn  der  trauerndc  Sc/dag  I  "  (Mr 
SchUtz's  Ode  on  v.  856.)  The  translation  of  the  verse  before 
m,  k  about  as  accurate  a«  that  of  a  celebrated  Judge,  who  eng- 

lished 
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Irshed  **  ant  Caesar  aut  nulliis,  "  by  the  apposite  adage  of  *'  new 
or  never.  " 

V.  339.  «^T<T^05ro<5.     The  Scholiast  explains  it,  r^Tf  nui^,     Per- 

V.  349.  Mi«*v<3^Ey9^  S'  WtTTv:?  Xsio^Jux? — "a^/i?'.  Wc  (lo  not  exactly 
prvccive  the  reason  of  tlie  obelus,  whirli  Mr  Porson  has  prefix- 
ed to  5' Kr<7rvsr.  Sophocl.  Andg.  135.  'O?  rin  fixivofi'Svci  cvv  o^/^2 
Bxfcy^ivav  g^rWvs*.  Cf.  Enripid.  IIIppol.  563.  But  peihaps  we 
should  read  Muivofziveg  ^'  jV*  7rH7, 

V.  369.  *'  Mira  comniiniscitur  ITeathius,  pofeStatem  soil, 
transitivam  verbi  activi  taU^i  cum  adjcctivo  rAsi^ovi?,  quasi  ejus- 
dem  verbi  participium  esset  coinmunicatam  videri.  ^'  Exam- 
ples, however,  of  verbal  adjectives  with  accusative  cases  may  be 
seen  Agam.  10C)9.     Prometh.  9(^3.     8o])hod.  AnU<r.  787. 

V.  377.  Xtto-j^j]'  ^iax.m  7rofA7rif/,ovg  x^m^  tto^Sv.  We  doubt  v,'hcther 
it  should  not  be  written  kvUc,  Hesychius.  Kv«>i«  o  rm  -Tro^av  -^1^6^', 
jitTx,v>.6(;  iKpiyyi,  As  ^vo'jj  is  formed  from  yrvw,  pon  from  ps«,  so  ^cvon 
from  the  old  word  x-vw,  whence  «»'iiA«'  and  KvviSe>). 

V.  388.  &int  y  onihi  fjc-dvrtv.  Robortcllus  and  4-  MSS.  preserve 
the  true  reading,  6tivu,  There  is  no  such  verb  as  ^2va»,  any  more 
than  KTiva  or  riva,  in  v.  966.  of  this  Play  and  v.  970.  of  the 
Persians,  the  metre  requires  the  diphthong,  as  in  v.  676.  of  the 
Rhesus  and  v.  220.  of  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.  Wherever  ^ivnf, 
or  6iym  occur,  they  should  be  written  dsvs<V  and  6ivm.  e.g.  Euripid. 
Heraclid.  272.  738.  Cycl.  7.  or  6imy,  as  in  the  Here.  F.  949. 
Aristoph.  Frogs,  v.  855.  write  ^evajv.  in  the  Knights  640.  Sivav — 
tivu^Kvm,  Wasps  1384.  hvm — KxriSxXi,  Birds  V.  54.  OiV^*  cvv  • 
^poto-tv  i  tu  arxk'Kit  6ivi  rviv  Trir^ctv.  Read,  ^^  a-KiXn  6i7vov  ttzt^xv.  {y.  56. 
»fi-v|/ov.  V.  80.  Oicrd'  CUV  o  ^^uo-ov,  t»>  r^eviXi  ^  rov  ^g(rwoT»}v  KciXia-cv.  V.  83, 
Wiyu^ov.  V.  107.  «/9rotTJ!v.)  In  Theocritus  Xxii.  65.  kvm — xxr»<rrti^, 
Cf.  Pierson.  Verisimii.  11.  5.  p.  193. 

V.  391.    V'TT    «(79r.'^«5    ^£   T4>   X^tAjiiiAotro*    xXci^cvtrt  x.a}^Mvii  <po/iov,      M^e 

^e  sui-prised  that  Dr  B.  should  reject  the  lection  of  the  Medi- 
cean  MS.  ^'^^  xa-Tri^oi  5  ic-M. 

V.  397.  Totuvr  aXvuv  rxiii  yTrggjio'^tTroi?  (rotysui.  The  age  of  the  Tra- 
gedians was,  as  we  believe,  unaccjuainted  with  tne  word  vxi^- 

KOjiCTrog,      In  V.  461,  z^oihiuv  vTri^r-OTTo^  is  antistrophic  to  —^<i^ovq  yJ^ovs 

t>9rsg  <pUm.  yet  the  old  editions  have  vTrs^Jto^wai  Sophocl.  Aj.  127. 
ToidVTu  Toivvv  ils-o^cov  vTri^xoTTov.  The  Venetian  Scholiast  on  v.  449. 
of  Iliad  E.  quoting  this  verse,  has  ifTri^Ko^^rov,  **  quod  metro  plane 
repugnat "  as  Dr   B.  would  say.     V.  134.  of  the   Choephori, 

^ii/ym  *0§£(7T)5$  ltrri\>,  el  ^  v^i^KO%-Mg^  In  V.  410.  of  this  play,  for 
rijkc  v7ri^Koti,7rov  rii^t,  MS.  Mosq.  2.  furnishes  yTfgxwrcv.  In  v.  342. 
of  the  Persians  some  ships  are  called  v^s§«ojtt9ro<  r«*%g*.  The  sense 
requires  vTr^xtTra.     At   v.  796.  The  earth  is  said  to  assist  the 

Greeks 
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Greeks  against  the  Medes,  Kntvovtra,  >v<^«  rchg  vTs^xo'.tc^ou?  «tyfltv. 
The  Medicean  and  Baroccian  M88.  have  preserved  the  ancient 
reading,  vTri^TrcoMv?  «ty<6v,  which  was  also  in  the  Scholiast's  copy. 
Therefore,  in  v.  ^2.5.  read  t&jv  v5rg^>co7r&>y  (or  v7ri^x,orm)  Ikyxv.  and 
in  V.  838.  y7rg^»07r«  ^^dcrii.  Menander,  however,  uses  iw£gKOf«ro?. 
Cleric,  p.  110.  Phileleuth.  p.  38.  But  that  does  not  afftct  our 
position,  any  more  than  f>tvKryi^ox.of^7rog,  v^UofA-Tiroq  and  the  like, 
which  are  not  compounded  with  a  preposition. 

v.  408,    T(i'/^  uv   yivoiro  fiecvrig  *)  *votcc  rivt.    Aid.  Rob.  Turn,  ti  avtlcc, 

Dr  B.  says,  "^i  "noix  rm.  reciperem,  nisi  inde  infirmaretui  hi- 
vlrtiq  sententiae.  "  A  better  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this,  and 
both  the  other  variations,  is,  that  tliey  introduce  a  trochee  or 
an  iambus ;  for  the  last  syllable  of  ctvo/ot,  'ivvcuc  &c.  is  short ;  we 
^re  surprised  that  Dr  B.  should  have  overlooked  this,  seeing 
that  he  has  righly  accented  'inoict.     We  propose  h^oU  rm. 

V.  421.  AUfi  ^'  6fAxi^&)v.  So  Stanley  and  Pauw.  Observe  the 
accuracy  and  good  faith  of  the  elegant  Mr  Schutz,  who  remarks, 
*'  editiones  autem  ^/x«  ^'  o  oxi^av  consensu.  " 

V.  432.  «  |tt>j  K^dvoi  rv^n.  V.  45.5.  u,  fMi  K^dvn  hog, — K.^xim^  which 
is  in  some  M8S.  was  a  'rot^u'^io^6<afAx  of  Brunck,  and  a  mere  sole- 
cism. The  instance  which  Dr  B.  cites  from  the  Prometheus, 
TO  jtt£A>i«j»  ^  K^xtvci  TO,  is  as  apt,  as  if  he  had  adduced  examples  of 
the  occurrence  of  rvyxt^vot,  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  word 
as  TV'/,oi.  In  V.  636.  Zivg  <r(pi  Kclm  xi^tcvvSy  the  metre  wall  not  ad- 
mit of  the  present  tense  xutm,  * 

V.  441. 

*  We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  making  a  grammatical  observ  • 
ation  with  respect  to  the  older  poets,  which,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  any  grammarian  or  critic. 
Whenever  a  ivishy  or  a  -prayer  is  expressedy  either  by  the  simple  optative 
mood  of  the  verb,  or  with  f^hi  8<,  ii^h  u  yci^,  it^i  ya^,  the  verb  is  in  the 
2d  iioristy  if  it  have  a  distinct  2d  aorist ;  othenvise  it  may  be  in  the 
present  tense,  but  is  more  frequently  in  the  first  aorist.  The  few  pas« 
sages,  in  which  this  rule  is  violated,  are  corrupt  and  easy  of  correc- 
tion. Those  which  occur  in  Homer,  are,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  on- 
ly two  ;   viz.  Od.  N.  44.   *^(ilU    ^'  uuii   f^ivovreg    iij^^ccivoiri  ywuiKUg  Koyg;- 

^ixgy  KC6{  TiKvcc'  hot  ^'  a^irysv  07rei(ruu9,  where  an  aorist  is  manifestly  re- 
quisite. Od.  T.  82.  Mj3^3  Ti  x^i^o^og  uv^^og  liJ(p^xivoi^i  \oifi^u,  where  three 
iiorists  have  gone  before.  We  should  evidently  read  lii^^avioiTi  and 
tti^^xvioi^i.  There  are  at  least  sixty  instances  of  an  aorist  in  similar 
circumstances,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  but  we  do  not  pledge  our- 
selves for  the  accuracy  of  our  enumeration  with  respect  to  Homer. 
»x>.v7rroi,  indeed,  occurs  II.  Z.  464.  but  Homer  knew  no  other  form 
of  the  2d  aorist  of  kxXvt^tu.  The  following,  we  believe,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  tolerably  correct  list  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Trage- 
dians, in  which  our  rule  is  observed.... I.  a  wish  is  expressed  by  the 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.  38.  I  i  second 
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V.  441.   Ttiahi  (pari  Trifc-jri,  t/$  |vcrr«VsT«t<.      Dr  B.  remarks,    **    lvf4 

fiUirui  apiid  Piut.  ill  Tlieseo,  non  loiige  a  princlplo,  monen^ 
Burton.  "  but  not  having,  we  suppose,  verified  the  quotatio 
he  has  omitted  to  notice  some  other  varieties  in  Plutarch 
greater  importance.  We  conjecture,  Sjcotts*  t««^6  (pairi  n'g  %vfrr{ 
ctTxi,  as  in  V.  Q5Q,  St)  ^'  uxnlq  Ji^jj  ymh  rivst  'Tif^.TTiiv  ^6Kitg,  and 
Plutarch   seems  to  have  read,    z»o^6vi't<  ^z  ^<»,  toA  (pottK  Kot 

AtT^v^cft   rig  Iv/n/B^TiTxi, 

v.  463.   Kui  ftiiv  rh  IniZhv  Xecj^otrec  v^og    -xlxxig.      **  Claudicat  hi 
metrum  ob  caesuras  defectum  :   malim  itaque,  Kati  fiitv  rh  Ivnu 
tu9  vel  rh  Irrivd'  aZ.     Cf.  V.  532.  "     The  verse,   to  be  sure,  is  nc 
harmonious ;  but  it  is  as  much  so  as  vv.  251.  352.  465.  509.  S\.% 
of  the  Persas,  vv.  148.  491.  881.  of  the   Chocphori,  v.  945 
the  Agam.  v.  1091.  of  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  v.  i  151.  of  th 
Hcrcul.  F.  of  Euripides,  or  vv.  538.  546.  of  his  Electra.     Second* 
]y,  we  never  saw  a  collocation  of  «w  or  ay,  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed by  Dr  B.     Thirdly,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
tirivh  used  for  imvSiy,     Otherwise  we  should  highly  approve  of 
the  alteration. 

V.  466. 

second  aorist  of  the  optative  in  i^schylus  ed.  Glasg.  Prom.  971^^ 
Theb.  316.  418.  422.  452.  453.  485.  536.  552.  Agam.  20.  35.  266. 
476.  608.  676.  Choeph.  243.  265.  339.  383.  395.  436.  550.  780. 
810.  847.  1004.  1061.  Eumen.  31.  297.  Suppl.  1.  37.  205.  209. 
215.  355.  450.  687.  776.  780.  1028.  1030.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  T.  150* 
663.  930.  1349.  1479.  CEd.  Col.  308.  423.  870.  1042.  1482.  1484. 
1554.  1690.  Antig.  928.  Trachin.  657.  658.  820.  1049.  Ajax 
550,  842.  1177.  1217.  Philoct.  315.  324.  828.  830.  962. 1019. 1035. 
1112.  Electr.  128.  291.  387.  Euripid.  ed.  Porson  Hecub.  446.  896. 
Phoeniss.  243.  361.  478.  595.  766.  1075.  1076.  Med.  113.  145. 164. 
642.  648.  657.  713.  916.  971.  1207.  1326.— ed.  Musgr.  Hippol.  105. 
407.  669.  701.  740.  1042.  1133.  1207. 1341.  1390.  Alcest.  463.627. 
1004.  1096.  Androm.  453.  748.  901.~-ed.  Markl.  Suppl.  87.  829. 
832.  1181.  Iphig.  A.  557.  658.  716.  1007.  1626.  Iphig.  T.  452. 
535.  1055.  1137.  1143.— ed.  Barnes.  (Rhes.  235.  238.257.259.506. 
720.)  Troad.  767.  Bacch.  400.  1381.  Cyclops  260.  268.  271. 
Helen.  161.  162.  364.  1080.  1231.  1249.  1421.  Ion  704.  763.  796. 
(M^here  read  u^^rrxiyiv.)  1411.  Here.  F.  821.  1397.  Electr.  269. 
280.  619....n.  The  same  with  the  first  aorrst.  iEschyl.  Prom.  1047. 
1049.  Agam.  145.  Choeph.  342.  Suppl.  28.  139.  Sophocl.  GEd. 
Col.  44.  Antig.  327.  Trachin.  811.  Ajax  840. 1391.  Electr.  292. 
Euripid.  Phaniss.  153.  Med.  94.  146.  758.  760. 1386.  Hippol.  87. 
744.  752.  Suppl.  8^30.  Iphig.  T.  1142.  1481.  (Rhes.  216.  235.) 
Troad.  719.  Helen.  74.  158.  Electr.  619....III.  A  deprecation  ex- 
pressed by  f^y)  with  the  2d  aorist,  ^schyl.  Prometh.  526.  536.  894. 
90!.    (x^o<r}^dKOi)      Theb.  5.  219.  426.  549.     Agam.  949.  1251. 

Choeph. 
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V.  466.  Nr,fn^Tt.  Read  KrifrxKrt.  and  in  Dr  B.'s  note  for  Phoe- 
:ss.  V.  111.  read  v.  1111.  Mr  Schutz  prefers  Nmr/io-i.  <«  utpote 
'  rmani  Atticam  !  "  v.  cl.  solita  elc^antia.     In  v.  469.  Dr  B.  ju- 

ciou..lj  defends  the  common  reading  against  the  said  Mr  8. 

V.  472.  KT^ificcMi  TT^og  ccf.^tttriKi.  Canter  Tr^aa-xf^^ccTit^.  Dr  B.  re- 
ins Stanley's  reading,  *'  ne  textus  sine  causa  mutetiir.  "  To 
i  there  seems  to  be  abundant  cause  ;  the  word  'r^M-oby.^tta-ug  be- 
g  used  five  times  by  Euripides,  in  three  of  which  instances^ 
)me  editions  have  77g»5  xf^^a^rnq^  in  defiance  of  grammar. 

V.  478.    rii/bcprcif*    kt  vid'A  Tom,   cvv   tv^a    oi,   rS.      **    '!Evf   tv%v\    ^s   ret 

runck.  Pors.  Quid  si  legamus  cvv  rv^y,  ^'  'Iru  ?  "  As  it  is  very 
irely  that  Dr  B.  proposes  a  conjecture,  we  lament  the  more 
lat  they  should  generally  Ix?  unfortunate.  In  v.  80.  of  the 
Ed.  T.  for  il  y«§  iv  rvx'A  yi  ra.  "Lon^i  (iccin,  MarkJand,  in  his  note 
u  V.  1145.  of  the  Suppl.  of  Euripides,  woukl  read  Iv  tv^/a  ys  rm. 
ir  Porson,  in  a  note  on  Markland,  p.  215.  of  Mr  Gaisford's  va- 
lable  republication,  defends  the  common  reading,  whose  words, 
J  Dr  B.  is  not  so  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  that  illustri- 


us  scholar  as  we  could  wish,  we  will  have  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing 


hoeph.  802.  1003.     Suppl.  388.  984.     Sophocl.  (Ed.  T.  831.  832. 

rachin,  142.  303,  383.  582.  1228.    Euripid.  Hecub.  945.  946.  1268. 

►rest. 789.    Phceniss.  1 99. 249. 585 1 .    Med.  82. 333. 598. 640. 644.903. 

fippol.  533.  534.  903.  1044.  Alcest.  976.  1023.  Androm.  767.  Iph. 

785.   1007.     Iph.  T.  752.     (Rhes.  859.)      Troad.  385.   1110. 

[eracL  511.  714.     Ion.  706.  719.  731.    Here.  F.  58....IV.  The  same 

th   a  first  aorist,  M,  Prom.  528.     Suppl.  660.     S.  (Ed.  Col.  421. 

Orest.  1084.     Hippol.  435.... V.  u  or  ilk  with  an  optatrv-e   aorist. 

E.  Suppl.  1.     Tlieb.  550.  552.  260.  5QQ.  (aor.  1.)     S.  (Ed.  T.  80. 

i'  068.     (Ed.  Col.  1082.  (aor.  1.)      Trachin.  955.      Ajax  1265.     E. 

';•  Fecub.  830.   1057.  (aor.  1.)     Orest.   1098.   1207.     Phoeniss.  165. 

aor.  1.)    168.      Hippol.   232.    1088.   1089.  (aor.  1.)   1127.  1404. 

aor.  1.)  1429.    Alcest.  92.  719.  1102. 1135.    Androm.  522.  (aor.  1.) 

uppL  371.  373.   1144.     Iph.   T.  440.   1221.     (Rhes.  369.  464.) 

road.  1113.     Cycl.  436.     Heracl.  52.  740.     Helen.  174.   (aor.  1.) 

405.     Ion  151  (aor.  1.)  410.     Electr.  663.     Having  now  enume- 

ited  282  passages  where  this  rule  is  observed,  we  have  no  hesita- 

m\  in  pronouncing  about  eleven,  in  which  it  is  violated,  to  be  faulty. 

we  will  endeavour  to   correct,  having  premised,  that  such 

as  g/»j»,  TTiXoiy  'Itfn-,  ri?ii6oty  (pvXcio-Tei,  ctvda-croi,  &c.  do  not  militate 

mst  our  /7i/^  ;  and  in  most  instances  these  are  found  coupled  with 

'wrists,  e.  g,  Trachin.  582.     hrtrrcctyAv — hcfjcoi6oi^t.     E.  Med.  635.  o-r2g- 

j»i— ^^eo-,S«tA«<.      685.   ivrv)(,oii^q  Kcct  rv^oig,      Heracl.  582.  zv^cciftovoin — 

kf6icH,     We  do  not  therefore  admit  of  such  instances  in  opposition 

Choeph.  786.   1062.     Eum.  477.     Androm.  37.     Phoeniss.  191. 

rlOS.  &c.     But  to  the  point  in  question.     In  v.  944.  of  the  Eumen. 

I  i  2  f^' 
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diicing  to  his  notice.  They  are  tliese :  "  Vulgatum  sine  nec< 
sitate  solicitiit  Vir  doctus.  iEscliyl.  Theb.  478.  c-yy  rvxri  Vi  rm, 
recte  edidit  Brunckius.  Choepli.  136.  cr^v  r'vy;^  rtv/.  "  We  ad 
that  Tricliniiis,  on  the  passage  of  the  (Edipus,  quotes  this  ver 
and  explains  it,  o-yy  rvy^  nn. 

V.  480.   Miyoc^ivi;  KggoyT«5  tr7vz^(/,a.  tuv  tr-xu^rm  yivavi.      In  **  Colb. 

yim  legitur,  nee  maje.  "  ymv<;  is  certainly  the  right  readin 
Dr  Butler  gives  rov  c%u^Zi^  v'svs??  in  the  text,  although  Sta 
ley  has  im  trx.  y.  and  rSy  ctt.  v.  in  the  notes,  although  Stan" 
has  there  tov  cryr.  y.  and  he  then  remarks  *'  abest  rSy  a  Colb 
Toy  <t%a,^xm  y'lvo-j^  Cant.  1.  Aid.  Rob.  Turn.  H.  Steph.  Can 
Tm  a-TTx^rov  ymv?  Mcd.  "  Novv  the  fact  is,  that  rov  is  the  re 
ing  of  evejy  M8.  and  edition  ;  for  rZv  is  a  mere  typographical 
ror  in  Stanley's  folio  ;  Salvini's  collation  of  the  Medicean  ~ 

is  distinctly  rov  o-z-ec^ov  yivovg. 

V.  494.      *  'l-yrTTOf^i^cvTog  cr^ii^x  x,xi  f/iyx^  rvfrc^, 
.    V.  553.    Ux^hvoTrxTog'A^Ka^j    o  ^l  roiotry  xv/i^. 

On  the  former  verse  Dr  Butler  retails,  with  seeming  appro 
bation,  a  whole  page  of  Brunck's  mistakes  about  'ivTro^f.iitcyrc 

an( 

for  Tgs^o*  read  r^U^ci.  V.  982.  for  ^u^/^xrx  ^'  uvn^idom  we  read  xvri^i'^a 
fit.  Suppl.  698.  AiKXg  XTi^  -Tcvif^eiruv  oi^onv,  read  Tr-^^drav  ts  ^otiv.  So 
phocl.  (Ed.  Col.  642.  ^£1  Zsy,  h^oUg.  perhaps  <rv  '^oUg.  (Cf.  Eurip.  Al 
cest.  1004.  Hel.  1421.  Electr.  269.)  Eurip.  Hippol.  1460.  Mx 
K^xv  ^i  MiTTcig  fxh'cj?  of^iXixv.  Restore  the  old  reading  XitTrug.  Alcest 
823.  ivip^xtvoicrh.  Read  iv^^^xvois-H.  and  in  Electr.  899.  for  (pxivoicrS 
read  (pdvoia-k.  In  the  Supplices  of  ^schylus  v.  851.  for  ^nVorg  Trdxi 
u^oi,  which  is  a  double  solecism,  read  fz^Tror  'i%i^t  tcxXiv,  In  v.  1008 
of  the  Suppl.  of  Euripides,  u  k^x/voi  occurs  ;  but  the  passage  is  con- 
fessedly corrupt.  The  well  known  coronis  of  the  Orestes,  Phcenissa 
and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  ^n  ^lyx  a-i/^vx  N/kx,  rov  Ifih  Biorov  xxrex,oii 
Kxt  (jt,vi  h-/syoig  (TTUpxvovcrx,  docs  not  affect  our  rule;  but  we  have  no  he 
sitation  in  rejecting  this,  as  the  addition  of  some  Grammarian,  mad( 
long  after  the  time  of  Euripides.  In  v.  37.  of  the  Andromache,  Ziv 
Tx^'  liom  yXyxg  is  no  exception,  because  si^g/w  is  the  optative  from  il 
^n^i  scio,  and  not  from  i7}(<f  video.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  ,«: 
ytyyoiTo  or  f4,y)  rvyy^xyoi  would  not  be  Greek.  The  above  enumeratioi 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  remarking  that  a  'wish  expressed  in  thi 
optative  is  stronger  than  a  request  made  in  the  subjunctive,  to  whicl 
distinction  Mr  Elmsley  has  not,  we  think,  sufficiently  attended  in  hi; 
note  on  the  (Edipus  Tyr,  of  Sophocles  v.  903.  but  which  he  wil 
perceive  upon  referring  to  all  the  instances  under  the  heads  I.  &  II 
In  the  Med.  332.  Zjy,  ^vi  XxSoi  <rg  rm^'  og  x'iriog  KXKuvy  the  sense  wil 
be  very  materially  weakened  by  reading  Xx&vi. 

*  Turneb.  'l^rT^w^g^avro?.  which  perhaps  might  be  defended  bj 
q>xia>x^Tmig  in  V.  1047.  of  the  Choephori.  V.  655  of  the  same  pla] 
begins  Env  xKoiw,  read  eV  ch,  i,  e*  ux  eyv. 
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eca  nd  Tlx^6moxu,7oiy  and  TgAXgvTafVTo?,  and  remarks  on  v.  553.  <'  me- 

T^  I  ro  satisfecit  forte  Brunckius  ad  v.  494.  "     The  instances  addu- 

adi  ed  by  Brunck  in  support  of  his  notion,  are,  v.  713.  of  this 

lay,  where  ^xXi^ari^c,)  should  correspond  to  ^vr  uv  he  -/^tecov,  which 

berefore  he  pronounces  6(A\M^oiri^ca.     Dr  Burney  has  restored  in 

le  Strophe  'orxv  he  ^i^^.     Sophocl.  Ajax  210.  Hm  rov  <^^vyUv  Ts- 

ivrxvrosy  a  dimeter  anapasst.     Mr  Porson,  in  a  note  on  v.  123. 

f  the  Hecuba,  quotes,  Uva  mv  ^^vyiov  a-v  TiMvroaro^.     In  the  verse 

efore  us,  we  had  long  ago  restored  from  the   Scholiast  M«y 

T'A-cf^'^ovtci  o-y^lifAcc  Kxt  fAzyxi  rifTTO?.  and  we  have  since  been  told 

hat  this  was  also  the  correction  of  Porson.     In  v.  5.53.  several 

ea  ritics  propose  'o  Ux^kvoTrciToi  'A^Kxg.     But  the  Tragedians  seldom 

le  irefix  the  article  to  proper  names,  unless  for  the  sake  of  empha- 

\I|  is,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.     There  are  in  this  play. 

ifty-nine  instances  of  a  proper  name  mthout  the  article,  but  not 

tne  xvith  it.     This  is  decisive.     We  read,   Uui^  na^hyoTraTog  'a§x£«?. 

^urip.  Suppl.  899.  TluT?  Uu^iivo^ciio^,  si^«5  l^oy^corxroq.     There  is  a 

lote  of  Porson's  on  the  Supplices  of  Euripid.  v.  160.  ed.  Gaisf. 

^  m  the  frequent  omission  of  this  wokI  9r«<V.     Brunck  would  have 

riumphed  in  a  passage  of  Priscian  p.  1328.  who,  besides  the 

resent  line,    quotes,   on  the  authority  of  one   Seleucus,    this 

'^erse  of  Sophocles,  'AA(pj£r//3o{<jtv  ^v  o  yiw^a-o^  TrotriH^,     The  poet  pro- 

)ably  wrote,  "O^'  'AX(ptcri/2oixv  ^v  o  yimtrocq  TTxrvi^. 

V.  575.   'AAxflv   T    a^ia-rov  fAavriv,   'Af^ciptx^i^  /iiecv,      "   DupleX  syni- 

:esis,  ac  pronuntiandum  'A^<pds^a.  "  This  supposed  synizesis  of 
is  akin  to  that,  which  we  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  of 
in  Aiyy7rT«)yey>)5,  and  equally  inadmissible.     If  any  thing  of 

he  kind  is  allowable,  it  is  a  synecphonesis,  *  Bentley  or  Mark- 
land 


*  Lest  Dr  B.  should  again  complain  that  we  do  not  fortify  our  asser- 
ions,  we  will  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  those  instances  of  synizezis, 
)r  synecphonesis,  and  crasis,  which  have  occurred  to  us  in  Attic 
50ets,  in  which  he  will  not  find  either  «6  or  «».  ©EOS  is  a  mono- 
syllable in  the  passages  enumerated  by  Mr  Porson  in  a  note  on  v.  393. 
jf  the  Orestes.  Its  cases  are  contracted  j^as^m.  0eaS  Eurip.  Iph, 
r.  87.  299.  980.  1038.  1157^1307.  1320.  1419.  1461.  Troad.  593. 
)37.  0EAIS  Troad.  969.  ea  Sophocl.  Antig.  95.  Eurip.  Ion.  540. 
[HNTJ2N  Eurip.  Suppl.  232.  HNeHn  iEschyl.  Agam.  1495.  no- 
AiSs  iEschyl.  Theb.  2.  Eumen.  614.  795.  699^  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col. 
J}7.  Antig.  289.  and  several  other  places.  AEn<I>OPOY2  Rhes.  881. 
|neH2TI  Iph.  A.  602.  Tins  Plato  Com.  in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub. 
[109.  MH  A  AAA  and  MH  AY-  SeeMarkland  on  v.  1010.  of  the  Iphig. 
in  T.  and  add  Choeph.  916.  Eum.  85.  86.  747.  Aristoph.  Ach.  457. 
Eurip.  Cycl.  270.  H  or  MH  EIA-  Sophocl.  Antig.  263.  Eurip. 
Drest.  472.     Iph.  T.  1048.  .  Helen,  929.      Ion  313.      Antiope  in 

Valckenaer*;i 
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land  would  have  said,  "  pronuntiandum  *A,t*<^y«{6>,  "  Porsd 
says,  *'  *  A  f/^(p  lutein  quadrisyllabum  est.  '*  Dr  B.  acknowledge 
indeed,  that  tiie  anapaest  is  admissible  in  the  fifth  place. 

V,  582.      Kxi   rev  cn>v  ccvd^    ar^oc-jWd^ov   uotXipiov,      Heath    reads   TT^dcrfi 

h»Vy  Mr  Schutz  Tr^ocTjito^ov  k  u^i>i<piov,  wliich  Dr  Butler  commend 
but  seems  on  the  whole  to  prefer  x^or^oAorr   o'.h>i(piov.     MS.  Med 

'T^oirfco^ecv,  We  propOSe,  Kxt  Tov  (/ov  xv&i?  v^oq  ^do^uv  uhxipm^  Sc[ 
B.  T4?  ovK  inrt  <PiXM  Tv>u^iX(pay  (civ  <4C£A^«v)  yevojtwj'dP,  «AA'  iTft  ^«;[;i 
fo^afc  ((p^og.at.)     Or  perhaps,  t**  o^v  uv^U  «"§«?  <P-^.  «5. 

V.  586.     'H  rdiov  s^yoy  x.cci  $iot<ri  7r^or(piXi^y  KxXov  r  ux-cvto-i — "UcXiv  ^ 
Tg®«v— 7r«^flg<v.     ^H-j-roiov   Pors.      We  read  'Hrdi  g-ov  i^yov  K.  r.  A. 

V.  598.  Ov  ya^  »0Ki7v  ^^icrrc?,  «aa'  tJvxi  0iX£i.  '*  Moiict  Abres 
legi  h'Koci6g  apud  Suid.  in  v.  ^kxidc.  Platon.  de  Rep.  11.  p.  423. 
Plutarch  in  Pericle  p.  320.  &  sic  edidit  Pors.  notam,  ni  fallor,  de 
ristide  Jabutam  secutus.  Sed  cum  de  bellico  apparatu  sernio  sit, 
potius  u^ioT^  quam  ^Ikuio^  contextui  se  accommodat,  et  in  ^ox.iiv  ^, 
xs*;o5  ingrata  est  auribus  cacophonia.  '*  Abresch  gives  a  much  bet 
ter  reason  for  retaining  «t^«rT6f  than  Dr  B.  does,  llie  passage  of 
Plutarch  is  not  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  but  in  that  of  Aristides.  We 
will  briefly  observe,  that,  besides  the  authors  here  referred  io,  this 
line  is  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  by  ten  others,  some  of  whom  read  u^io-to^^ 
*nd  some  ^Kuiogy  but  of  whom  not  one  is  quoted  by  Dr  B.  We  pre- 
fer h'x.uio?.  Amphiaraus  upbraids  Polynices,  the  device  on  whose 
shield  is  a  figure  of  AUa  i  as  for  the  prophet  himself,  c-'Ufix  cvk  g;r«/ 

«y»A», 

Valckenaer's  Diatr.  p.  65.  B.  Aristarchus  in  Stob.  Eel.  p.  171.  Grot. 
H  or  MH  oy.  iEschyl.  Theb.  100. 204.  Choeph.  1006.  SonhocL  CEd. 
T.  553.  Acrisius  fragm.  1 .  Some  verses  in  Athenaeus  VI.  p.  253. 
E.  VIII.  p.  360.  C.  Eurip.  Hecub.  1077.  Orest.766.  Helen.  922. 
EriEl  OY.  Sophocl.  CEd.  Col.  1435.  Philoct.  947.  Polyxena  fragm. 
3.  Eurip.  Helen.  136.  ^schyl.  Suppl.  907.  Em  EI-  Sopliocl. 
Philoct.  585.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1224.  Era  OY  Vesp.  4'16.  (See 
Porson  on  v.  483.  of  the  Orestes.)  Sophocl.  Antig.  458.  Cl  OI- 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  1504.  To  these  instances  add  Mr  Elmsley's  note  on 
V.  612.  of  the  Acharneans  p.  126.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the 
common  crasis  of  the  article  with  the  first  syllables  of  nouns,  and  all 
proper  names,  as  N^tttoAs^©?,  Mivoix'ta  and  the  like ;  and  the  synizesis 
of  ctviay^xi,  TiSviUTx,  icu^xKx  &c.  i^ivvuv  seems  to  be  a  trisyllable  in 
Phoeniss.  1327.  Iph.  T.  931.  970.  1456.  In  v.  1252  of  the  Helen, 
for  M'Ji^ui  lUKoi;  TO  e-av,  na  V  vTsroTm^ov^  read  Mi^KKU,  ntKO^.  Lest  Dr 
Butler  should  quote  against  us  'ATKhn'^^x^oov  from  v.  1333.  of  the  Phi- 
loctetes  of  Sophocles,  we  refer  him  to  Mr  Gaisford  on  Heph.Testion 
p.  222.  Dr  B.,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  very  accurate  no- 
tions of  the  distinction  between  crasis  and  hiatus,  (animals  ©f  a  suf- 
ficient antipathy  to  each  other),  for  in  speaking  of  v.  910.  of  the 
Supplices,  ''ETnt  6VK  xxol/ir  o^v  rm  Ifim  \oyuv,  he  professcB  himself  not 
to  be  "  prodigiously  enchanted  with  the  hiatus,  **  (meaning,  we  sup- 
pose, the  cr^^i^),  not  recollecting  the  four  instances  above  quoted. 
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KwPio,  Ov  yci^  ^oKt'i'v  }iKXi6^  «xa'  iivui  6iXii,  v.  603.  Eteocl^s,  Speaking 
o£  Amphiaraus,   says,   <Piv   rov  ^wxXXuc-a-evrog    o^viSc^   /i^oTo7g    (/3^«Tovj, ) 

V.  600.  'e|  ^?  T«  Ks'^u.  /SXsiorTeini  /^dvXtvfAxrx,  **  'A<p*  ^5  Pors.  "— 
«<p'  ^5    Plutarch.     Schol.  Venet.  on  Iliad   A.  404. 

■V%613.     TfltiAToy  «y^;i5-fl6j  ixoiKox;  aypiv/xocTO^ — KV^i^Toti'fhcotKU^  PorS.      Dr 

B.  says,  "  nihil  omnino  niutanduni.  **     The  true  reading  is  he  A/xjj?, 

Eurip.  Iph.  A.  759.      oiroiag  Ik  heiv  f^»i^x^  KV^iL 

V.  651.  *'A'yit  yvvvt  nc,  a-u^^oveo?  y)yovf^ivn.  Dr  Butlcr's  conjecture 
rA>:p^ov(ug  Ho-K/tUivn,  which  lie  supports  from  v.  18^.  of  the  Persians,  is 
ingenious,     v.  44.  of  the  Eumenides  Ami  f/^iyia-ra  c-ei^^ovatg  ImfifAivn.  * 

V.  719.  Aiyoir  uv  uv  ittn  t<?.  Dr  B.  conjectures,  uv  <)\>jr<5.  We 
propose  cov  etvi^  T<j.  uviYi^i  is  similarly  constructed  Eurip.  Med.  458. 
Hippol.  285.' 

V.  782.  Dr  B,  approves  of  uvet^Truluv^^xvy  which,  although  it  be 
received  also  by  Dr  Burney,  is  not  correct  Greek.     Read  «v<»^;r«|«»^^«v. 

V.  800.  'OuB^tuaK  *' *'OyS^;;tt*y.  Coib.  1.  2.  &c.  recte.  "  True; 
but  why  13  it  right  ?  We  have  often  occasion  to  regret,  that  Dr  But- 
ler, when  pronouncing  judgment  on  a  reading  with  a  *  recte, '  '  op- 
time,  '  *  perperain, '  *  inconcimie,  *  *  minus  bene,  *  gives  no  reason 
or  authority  for  his  decisions. 

V.  810.      JloXig    ff-ia-a/rrui,  /iecTtXU(;    a    ofAiir-Trc^oi  'AvJ^g?  ri6voi(j-n    Ik    ^fpart 

ccvroKTovtuu  "  Hunc  versum  (810.)  ceu  spurium,  uncinulis  incluse- 
runt  Pors.  Schutz.  2.  A  quibus  si  fas  sit  discedere,  hunc  versum 
retinendura,  sed  proxime  sequentem,  "av^^s?  k.  t.  a.  excludendum  di- 
cerem.  "  We  do  not  approve  of  this  conjecture,  because  it  de- 
prives the  whole  passage,  to  v.  815.  of  the  verb,  which  is  indispen- 
sable, and  leaves  an  Ionic  form  ^xa-iXu';  in  a  senarius.  v.  810.  was 
manifestly  inserted  from  v.  826.  UoXk;  (r-TUTrxu  fiaa-iXzoh  5'  oiMa-'X6^»i» 
Jli-xuKiv  uiux  yxV  vTT  eiXXiixav  <pova).  which  two  verses  Dr  B.  with  singu- 
lar infelicity,  rejects  as  spurious.  Most  readers  of  jEschylus  will 
agree  with  us,  in  thinking  that  they  are  vyi'ttm^oi  koXokuvtu?, 

v.  829.      Aciffrcovig  ot  ^>)  Kadf/^o'J  Trv^yav;  To'vcroi  ptiso-^s,    I\lri^6V   ^xt^M  kx~ 

TroXoXv^ej  UoXzui;  xcnvil  o-ut^i  ;  Dr  Butler  remarks,  "  Breves  syllabae 
in  fU<r6i  et  a-wt^i^  producuntur,  non  jure  roZ  xaix^pi^ov,  sed  necessario, 
ob  sedatum  harmonise  genus,  vel  tantum  non  cessantis,  vel  saltern 
lenius  procedentis. "  'Die  two  instances  are  of  a  different  nature; 
vvr'ii^i  is  at  the  end  of  a  system,  '^vicrh  is  not.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected such  a  sentence  as  we  have  just  quoted,  from  Mr  Bothe  of 
Magdeburg.  No  satisfactory  correction  of  the  verse  in  question,  oc- 
curs to  us  at  present,  but  we  propose  tcvtJ'  v>^v%xri.     So  v.  1083. 

V.  863.  Txi  dcrroviVy  ^iXdyK^cKOf  Heiva-reXov  hta^i^x,  Tav  ecrri/Sii  A'roX- 
>«»v<,  rxv  xvecXieVy  Uoiv^dKov  iU  d-^xvln  rs  ^i^rov,  **  -fiJxvrroXov  Pors.  ^. 
Schol.  u.  habet,  r'nv  ^ixyovo-xv  rov(;  viK^6vg,  unde  clarissime  patet  le- 
gendum  viKvotrroXov,  quaiii  vocem  habes  in  Antholog.  III.  7.  de  Cha- 
ronte  Nioben  cymba  praetervehente.  "  {transvehente).  Tliis  emend- 
ation 

*  We  forgot  to  remark,  that  v.  231.  should  be  read  Mur^g,  yuixty 

(rsJTK^^i,     Vlilg.  yvvK, 
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ation  is  exceedingly  happy,  and  meets  with  our  full  approbation *- 
But  we  are  surprised  that  no  one  has  hitherto  perceived  that  «:vaA«)r 
is  a  mere  gloss  of  ao-ri/S^  'AttoAAa^v;.  We  read  the  passage  thus,  Tut 
u^  ci0^  'tto^Xuvi,  rav  FIccv'^okov,  iig  u(pocv'ii  rt  x-^o-ov.  It  matters  not  whe- 
ther it  be  written  a(rri/iii  'A'To?\Xuvi,  or  VoAA^/v^.  In  the  former  case 
there  will  be  no  hiatus^  as  Pauw  and  Dr  B,  think,  but  a  cram. 

V.  953.      '!<»'  TToXAoig   g7rotv^>)V«vT2?    TrovoKri   yg   odft,oi,      **    Corrige    l-TTUvSt* 

aretyri-,  meo  periculo-    Cf.  Choeph.  v.  148.    Agam.  v.  1468."     Ittccv- 
6it,iiv  is  a  verb  transitive,  and  signifies  "  to  make  flowery,  "  as  in; 
the  two  passages  here  referred  to  ;  Agam.  1667.    Sophocl.  Electr.  45 
Euripid.  Ion  890.     The  conjecture  therefore  is  certainly  y;^^^^^?. 

V.  1016.      ©osTTSiV    i^c^i    ym    ^i>^U(?    Kecrua-KU^pccii,      Read    ^/A^j,      Sc 

Sophocl.  GEd.  T.  694.     Philoct.  242. 

V.  1055.     "Hoy>  rot,  Toy^'  c-j  ^iecT&riU'Virxi  6iOi<:.—Ova    yiririu-ziTcci   6sog    Gro 

tius.  cvx.  i)Ti-!rifAYtrc<i  Hcatli  and  Dr  Butler.  We  do  not  exactly  per- 
ceive from  what  verb  ^T£Ti,iciir«*  can  be  formed.  Tliere  is  no  &uck 
word  as  xrifAocnj  for  uri^cA^a^  and  if  there  were,  the  preterite  passive 
would  be  ^rifAvirxt^ 

v,  1073.  E<7-<'  T/5  ovv  recvrx  tti^oTto  j  **  Eia-iv'  riq  kv  6vv  rxvrx  7rt6otTd  , 
Brunck.  Schutz.  Etn'  rig  av  roivrx  7ri&oir6  Pors.  quod  unice  verum.  " 
We  do  not  by  any  means  approve  of  this  correction  of  Mr  Porson^ 
which  leaves  a  very  inharmonious  paroemiac.  We  prefer  the  reading 
of  Brunck,     So  Eurip.  Iph.  T.  894.     rig  m  ovv — ^xvoi  KotKonv  'Uhva-iv  ^ 

V.  1074.      A^fitTiw  TiraXig  fcxi  fAVi   o^oiru   Tovg   KXocovrccg    llcXvniKyiv.      c^ccru 

^g  woAi?  Turn,  which  is  approved  of  by  Scaliger,  Pauw  and  Dr  Bj 
Mr  Porson  did  not  approve  of  it,  nor  do  we.  We  do  not  remember 
any  similar  usage  of  "h^xv  without  either  adverb  or  first  accusatives 
We  read  Agotr<y  r;  TroAtj  x«i  ^a  o^ocrnj  T.  xA.  II.  Cf.  Eurip.  OrestJ 
J 189.  Med.  95. 

V,  1080.  'U^iig  T  ctfix  rZy  ofo-TTi^  rs  -proXtg  Koci  ro  ^ixuiov  ^vn-reanTf 
\ufrT.i^  Tg  froA«5     Pors.      Perhaps  ag  tj  ts  'jroXig.    K,  T.  A. 

We  have  protracted  our  remarks  on  tlie  critical  department  of  thisj 
volume  to  so  great  a  length,  that  we  can  bestow  only  a  few  words  on 
the  Philological  Commentary,  in  which  there  is  less  than  we  could 
wioh  of  Dr  Butler's  own.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  a  specimen 
or  two  of  the  accuracy  which  distinguishes  his  observations,  when 
they  do  occur,  v.  101.  "  g^i^"'  ^^^i  Xiroiv  vix  bene  dicitur.  "  Wliy 
not  ?  we  would  ask.  Euripid.  Phceniss.  176S.  2y  ^'  »f^<p^i  /Bn^^uovi 
Xircig.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  V.  near  the  end.  o  f/Av  K««|«^»;5  ati(p/  ^g^Vvei*" 
tiyjv.  Cf,  Bergler's  note  on  Alciphron.  I.  21.  Dr  B.  continues,^ 
**  Junge  i^ctciv  Airxv  ot.fA(pf  TViTirXm  KUt  <m(p'im,  sic  enim  constructionem^ 
bene  gra^cam  et  sententiam  apertam  habcs.  "  This  we  will  allow, 
when  any  instance  shall  be  produced  of  the  phrase  ex^tv  Xtroiv  or  ivxKv. 
Dr  Butler  quotes  Sophocles  on  v.  127.  and  twice  or  thrice  besides ;  and 
we  lament  that  he  should  retain  the  corrupt  text  of  the  edition  of  Mr; 
Thomas  Johnson,  in  passages  which  Brunck  has  printed  more  cor- 
rectly. It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Dr  B.  to  point  out  the  greats 
variety  of  references  to  contemporary  poets,  with  which  he  settles 
points  of  criticism  relative  to  the  text  of  his  author.    By  far  the 

sui^iesi' 
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surest  method  of  determining  the  merits  of  a  reading,  is  analogy, 
analogy  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  author  with  himself,  and 
with  those,  whose  works  were  composed  under  similai*  circumstances. 
This  is  the  weapon  which  Mr  Porson  wielded  with  such  vast  effect ; 
and  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  what  service  it  has  been 
to  Dr  Butler,  when  we  tell  him,  that  in  his  critical  notes  on  this  play 
he  has  cited  ^schylus  no  fewer  than  eleveii  times,  Sophocles  Jour 
times,  and  Euripides  twice,  Dr  Butler's  Philological  Commentary, 
©r  "  Notae  Varr,  et  Butleri  Philologg.  "  has  one  merit  which  is  not 
inconsiderable.  Every  commentator,  who  has  made  any  observation 
remarkable  for  erudition  and  useful  information,  has  all  the  credit  of 
it  secured  to  him,  by  the  device  of  imprinting  his  name  in  capital 
letters  at  the  end.  For  instance ;  Mcj^s-rogg?  ZTrt  ^ci.  "  Mot  elegan- 
ter  abundat.  "  Burton.  Ko^iTiroi^trxi.  "  Sese  jactat  in  sensu  vere 
medio,  *'  S.  Butler,  ovk.  uXXar;  i^a.  *'  Non  aliter  quam  res  est.  " 
Burton,  v.  529.  "  At  vide  notas  Varr.  Critt.  S.  Butler,  v.  761. 
"  'Vi^ci  oiipt,oiToi(rc-ii  est  ?'atiix  ipsa,  uterus  sc.  Jocastae,  unde  progenies 
seu  stirps  pullulavit.  "  S.  Butler.  If  Muretus  had  adopted  this 
excellent  precaution,  Turnebus  could  never  have  pilfered  his  emend- 
ations on  Terence  and  Cicero.  The  capital  letters  secure  the  lite- 
rary property  of  these  recondite  observations  to  the  authors,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever.  We  conclude  our  account  of  this  play 
with  the  following  remark  of  the  late  Mr  Muller,  (which  Dr  Butler 
gives  at  v.  437.)  as  being  equally  remarkable  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  -^schylus,  and  upon  the  construction  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  GotATTsff-i  Trp^oG-iiKOicri.  "  Ita  ^^schyleo  aivo  nascens  audacia 
explicandi  prodigios/z.9  effectus,  Deos  throno  movisse  credebat ;  sed 
causas  causarum  centenas  nectendo  non  ita  facere  poterant,  quia  in 
prima  subsistendum  sit.     Jo.  MiIller.  "     We  now  proceed  to  the 

Agamemnon. 
Which  play  affords  great  scope  for  a  display  of  critical  sagacit\% 
and  labours  under  great  disadvantages ;  there  being  a  lacuna 
from  V.  319.  to  v.  1076.  and  another  from  v.  1168.  to  Choeph. 
V.  8.  in  the  editions  of  Aldus,  Robortellus  and  Turnebus,  and 
the  only  two  MSS.  which  are  at  present  known  to  contain  part 
of  this  tragedy,  the  Medicean,  and  that  at  WolfenbuLteL  In 
1557,  Henry  Stephens  first  published  it  entire,  from  a  copy 
which  Pietro  Vettori  had  collated  with  a  certain  MS.  of  wc 
know  not  whom,  and  with  another  in  the  library  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Alessandro  Farnese.  Where  these  MSS.  are  now,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  determining. 

That  excellent  scholar,  Stanley,  is  more  than  commonly  suc- 
cessful in  his  labours  on  the  Agamemnon  ;  and  his  conjectures 
are  unusually  ingenious.  Thefe  is  a  little  story  relating  to  this, 
which  Dr  Butler  is  evidently  not  aware  of;  but  which  we  will 
detail,  in  order  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  it  in  his  "  General 
Preface.  "  In  a  note  on  v-  13.  Dr  B.  remarks,  **  '^TrKncoravi^mv 
inter  VV.  LL.  recenset  Is.  Casaub.  forte  ex  $tanleii  notis.  '* 

The 
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The  chance  of  this  is  infinitesimally  small ;  for  it  &o  happens, 
that  Isaac  Casaubon  died,  t\rA  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey in  the  year  1614.  whereas  Thomas  Stanley  <}iil  not  piiblisli 
his  edition  of  ^schylus  till  166fi.  But  perhaps  Casaubon,  a- 
mongst  his  other  eminent  qualities,  was  endowed  with  that  spe- 
cies of  prescience,  which  Dr  Butler  attributes  to  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  when  he  says,  that  they  ougiit  to  have  known,  while 
noticing,  two  years  ago,  a  mistake  of  his  on  the  Prometheus, 
tliat  he  had  rectified  it  in  his  notes  on  the  Agamemnon,  which 
are  but  just  published.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Dr  B.  siioukl 
have  made  this  mistake,  when  Stanley  himself  not  only  quotes 
the  works  of  Is.  Casaubon  i\\  his  notes  on  the  Agamemnon,  but 
also  those  of  Meric  Casaubon,  the  son.  But  in  fact,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  suspect,  that  Stanley  made  use  of  the  conjec- 
tures of  Casaubon  without  acknowledging  his  obligation.  Dr 
Needham,  the  editor  of  Theophrastus,  in  a  copy  of  Stan- 
ley's .^chylus,  now  preserved  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge,  had  noted  down  the  collations  ol'  several  MSS. 
which  he  had  procured  from  various  learned  friends.  In  the 
same  class  is  another  copy  of  the  same  edition,  into  which  Dr 
Askew  had  transcribed  verbatim  every  thing  in  MS.  contained  in 
Dr  Needham's,  except  that  he  had  altered  the  dates  of  the  col- 
lations, accommodating  them  to  his  ow^n  time,  and  making 
thereby  some  absurd  anachronisms.  He  has,  however,  misled 
Dr  Butler,  who  never  saw  Dr  Needham's  book,  and  who  has 
therefore  mentioned  the  MS'S.  (from  which  these  collations  were 
made  before  Dr  Askew  was  born),  under  the  title  of  "  Codices 
ab  Askevio  collati.  "  In  Dr  Needham's  book  are  these  words, 
"  Casaid)  4'  Cos*  Conjccturae  quondam,  desumptae  ex  margine 
Libri,  quo  continetur  Agamemnon,  cum  versione  &  notis  mar- 
ginalibus  sane  multis,  ad  Grammaticam  pra?cipue  spectantibus, 
Isaaco  Casaubono  adscriptis,  sed  tanto  viro  nequaquam  dignis ; 
qucm  Lutetia  ad  me  transmisit  Johannes  de  Burigny.  "  *  This 
book  Dr  N.  returned ;  for  M.  Vauvilliers  in  the  "  Notice  des 
MSS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi, "  Tom.  I.  p.  337.  describes 
one  in  every  respect  corresponding  to  it,  and  insiimates  that 
Stanley  has  borrowed  largely  from  it,  without  acknowledge- 
ment. 


*  We  imagine  however  that  tlie  book  was  not  sent  to  Dr  Need- 
ham  from  the  King's  Library  ;  for  although  it  was  deposited  there 
after  Casaubon's  death,  it  was  some  time  afterwards  stoleriy  and  not 
recovered  till  the  year  1729,  when  it  was  purchased  for  the  French 
King  of  one  Rousselet,  into  whose  hands  it  had  come.  Now,  Dr 
Needham  had  the  book  before  the  year  1715,  at  which  time  M.  de 
Burigny  seems  to  have  possessed  it.  The  Compilers  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  King's  Library  at  Parrs,  published  in  1740,  speak  high- 
%  of  the  notes  of  Casaubon. 
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Hient.  It  must  always  be  unpleasant  to  tiie  candid  critic,  to 
detect  instances  of  literary  dislionesty,  and  to  detract  from 
long  established  and,  in  many  respects,  well-earned  fame :  But 
justice,  whose  laws  should  be  as  strictly  observed  in  cases  of 
literary,  as  of  personal,  property,  requires  that  it  should  be 
done.  A  charge  oi  pltigiarism  however  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  established,  unless  a  vei-y  sU'ong  case  is  made  out ;  and  in 
questions  like  the  present,  we  m^y  be  permitted  to  say,  that  not 
many  persons  are  quaMed  to  juclge.  We  shall  not  pretend  to 
decide  upon  tlie  justice  of  the  charge  which  M.  Vauvilliers  has 
brought ;  but  we  have  examined  die  evidence  with  more  care 
than  beseems  to  have  done;  and  tlie  impression  upon  our  minds 
certainly  is,  diat  Stanley  did  see  this  book  of  Isaac  Casaubon, 
and  diat  he  availed  himself  of  its  contents.  We  will  point  out 
some  striking  instances  of  coincidence  in  the  conjectures  of  these 
eminent  scholars,  and  will  leave  our  readers  to  determine  for 
themselves. 

V.  106.  'E»TsA5A)y.—  ImXim  Casaub.  **  poterit  hrthwt  legi — sed 
retinendum  exreAswy.  "     Stanl. 

V.  109.  'E?i>iu}o5  »?/S«ej».-  «/3^5  Casaub.  **  ego  mallem  il^oa.  " 
HStanl. 

V.  224'.  6xiSv^i7v  6ifci^—  iTi^vf^il'^rifAig  pro  '^A^rifH(  Casaub.  *'  Le- 
gendum  videtur  —kTriUvf^ii  "a^ts^;?.  "  Stanl. 

V.  260.   'EcTgi  yi^ioir   etv    «    Avcr<$.—   iirit    ov    yivoir     ccv    '^Xv<rig    Casaub. 

'*  vel  legendum  '^^ivcn^,  vel  i^u  tv  yzveir  uv  oixva-t^.  "     Stanl. 

V.  290.    ecTT  Myy^hcv  sry^o'j.-   eiyyd^v  eX  Eustath.  &  Suid.  Casaub. 

Stanley  makes  the  same  correction  from  Suidas  and  the  Etymo- 
logic um. 

V.  4-69.  -x-oXvicrovm.—  TroXv^rovm  Casaub.  **  f.  lesfcndum  vohvff" 
xovm  "  Stanl. 

V.  569.   'E|  fry^avey  yu,p    x,oi7ro   y^j    X^if^cuv/xg.      ~E|  ov^uvO'V  o  uu,  Ca* 

saub.  ^*  f.  ^  ^^'  "  Stanl.  Stanley  m^ust  surely  have  written,  or 
intended  to  write  ^'  xv. 

V.  630.  'Ej  rov  ^cXvv — ;ti^(»»o».-  'e?  cv  tt.  X'  Casaub.  **  A.  k  •«» 
«-«Avy.  "     Stanl. 

V.  655.   ivelyyiXov  "HKorrx.—  tvocyyiXoi,  "Hxuv   n—   Casaub.      '*  Ee- 

gendum  iduyyiXe^,  "Hkuv  ts,  "     Siaul. 

V.  673.    vxvv  6iXov(r  i(pi^wo.      —vxvorroXova^  Casaub.      **  Lege  vuvirvo^ 

hcuT.  "     Stanl. 

V.678.  Hov  W^o;.-  nZv,  naviuniy  Casaub.  **  Poterit  legi  veSi  " 
Stanl. 

V.  723.  TrxfiTT^oirSyi,-  ^x^TivS'ii  Casaub.  "  Legimus  vofiTrtvi^,  *' 
Stanl. 

V.  748.  xiyctfc" «».-  XiynT  uv  Casaub.  '^  f.  Xsy^ir  ^v.  sed  nihil 
muto.  "     Stanl. 

V.  770.  ciKm  yu^  iviv^Um"  §'  ei^  Casaub.  "  Lege  ^  •'s*  "  Stanl. 

V*  826. 
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V.  826.  %ii^oi  oy  TrM^avfAivo^  %uMi  Casaub»  "  Lege  y.iiht^  "  Stanl. 
So  in  V.  843.  y.a.^ioc  Casaub.  Stanl.  v.  912.  to/o;?  (re.  Casaub. 
StanL  V.  976.  vm^ruvov<rcc.  Casaub.  Stanl.  Their  conjectures  coin- 
cide also  in  v.  985.  987.  991.  f?"  for  l%u,     1110.  ^do?  for  u'/^eo?. 

Il31.  oijgi  TrraxrtfAotg  for  ^o^tcc  -Tcrdirt^ai.  1220.  eivccrog  for  ityuKTog. 
V.  1249.  Mi  (TV  jLt  h  Tfls;t;e<  for  ftkv.  1270.  tto'tw  for  »(>rfti  1308.  u 
|jy<»  for  ov%.  1341.  ^XKrvX^^mcrh  for  —t^rm,  1437.  A//3o5  for  a/ttoj. 
1489.  «y<»5  for  uyc^.  1521.  Wp^^vatv  Kov^o/Bi^ov  for  — vo*  — ^atf.  1596. 
C7TiWy  for  — <«5.  1684.  eK^yTTT  etyft;  ^s/5  for  e^^uTTT  oJv^y^gy,  and  «fl6^Jj|t45V(Wj 
for  —yo^. 

We  have  here  enumerated  thirty-five  conjectures  on  the  Aga- 
memnon, many  of  them  very  remarkable,  which  had  been  noted 
down  by  Casaubon  at  least  fifty  years  before  Stanley  published 
the  same  in  his  own  name ;  and  besides  these,  there  are  very 
few  of  the  corrections  proposed  by  the  latter  on  this  play,  which 
are  worth  mentioning.  Now,  it  is  recorded  by  Stanley's  bio- 
graphers, that  he  made  several  tours  in  Italy,  Spain  and  France^ 
before  he  settled  in  London  ;  and  having,  no  doubt,  long  en- 
tertained an  idea  of  publishing  ^schylus,  he  was  careful  in  his 
researches  after  every  thing  wliich  might  illustrate  his  author  ; 
and  to  that  end  he  probably  spent  some  of  his  time  in  the  dif- 
ferent Libraries  at  Paris,  which  then  contained  a  considerable 
part  of  those  great  MS.  treasures,  which  are  now  concentered  in 
the  National  Library.  Dr  Butler  will  of  course  take  notice  of 
these  important  facts  in  his  "  General  Preface ;  "  but  we  beg 
leave  once  more  to  remind  him,  that  we  believe  Casaubon  died 
before  Stanley  was  born.  We  now  hasten  to  the  consideration 
of  the  fourth  volume. 

V.  3.  viKTi^m  Rob.  W^e  observe  several  instances  in  which 
Dr  B.  has  collated  the  old  editions  inaccurately,  e.  g.  Tlieb.  34. 
tv  6ec^(riiri  is  the  reading  of  both  Aldus  and  Robortellus.  40.  r 
ixiikv  Aid.  50.  rigo?  V  ci^fA  Rob.  But  we  can  forgive  these  and 
several  other  oversights  of  the  same  nature,  as  Dr  Butler  as- 
sures us  that  "  to  the  collation  of  2  MSS.  Cant.  1.  &  2.  he 
owes  a  weakness  in  his  eyes  from  which  he  has  never  re- 
covered. " 

v.  6.  Afit^cT^av?  ^vvxtrrctf  l^5r^S7r«yr<i««  ectii^i.  Heath,  and  after  him 
Mr  Schutz,  imagined  that  Valckenaer  rejected  this  verse,  where- 
as he  expunges  v.  7.  Dr  B.  observes,  "  At  mirare  criticam 
uK^ij2tixv,  Heathius  Valckenarii  adnotatibnem  ad  Phoeniss.  1.  c. 
festinanter  perlegerat,  Schutzius  vero,  auctorem  tacite  secutus 
Heathium,  ne  inspexit  quidem.  "  We  add,  '*  Ha3c  notavit 
Butlerus,  auctorem  tacite  secutus  Porsonum,  Append,  ad  Toup, 
p.  479.  "  Valckenaer,  without  assigning  his  reasons  for  consi- 
dering verse  7.  as  spurious,  merely  refers  the  reader  to  Achilles 
latius,  Isagog.  in  Arati  Phoen.  p.  122.  D.     Dr  Butler  seems 

never 
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never  to  have  made  this  reference,  for  neither  does  he  assign 
any  reason  for  rejecting  v.  7.  The  fact  is,  Achilles  Tatius 
quotes  vv.  4.  5.  6.  but  omits  v.  7. 

V.  10.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  this  verse  will  be  removed,  if 
we  render  IaW^^w  /  expect. 

V.  54.  no'yay  herctXiy^m  o>^<recvTig.  We  think  we  remember  to  have 
heard  from  a  learned  friend,  that  Porson  read  yovo*  o^ruT^i^aty 
which  is  unquestionably  the  true  reading.  The  same  friend 
pointed  out  a  fragment  of  Sophocles  in  Eustathius  on  U.  I. 
p.  777,  61.      Od.  I.  p.  1625,  49.   ^ukxXov^oi  Mursge?  euyig  r  Im^XT- 

V.  75.  'lo-oTcocihoi.  "  'WoTT^eo  Rob.  solenni  errore,  de  quo  Bent- 
leius  in  immortali  Epistola.  "  Dr  Bentley  wrote  several  epis- 
tles deserving  immortality :  for  instance,  his  Epistle  to  Dr  Mills, 
(this  gentleman's  name  is  usually  docked  qf  an  s) ;  that  to  Jo. 
Christ.  Biel.  "  de  Glossis  sacris  in  Hesychio  insititiis; "  his  ad- 
mirable answer  to  a  letter  of  Le  Clerc;  two  well  known  Epistles 
to  Hemsterhuis,  on  the  Comic  fragments  in  Julius  Pollux;  some 
delightful  letters  to  Graevius,  &c.  &c.  To  which  of  these  does 
Dr  Butler  allude  ? 

V.  110.  'EA?i«^o5  r//3ofy.  There  is  much  older  authority  for  »?/3«?, 
than  any  which  Dr  B.  refers  to;  viz.  some  ancient  MSS.  of 
Aristophanes,  according  to  Brunck,  i.  e,  probably  one  ancient 
MS.  We  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  rxyvi  with  the  first 
j^yllable  long.     Read  Tatyo'v. 

V.  108.  uXkuv  trvf^ipvToi;  u'loov.  We  read  (rv^i<pvroy  etivm,  and  in- 
clude the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence  in  a  parenthesis. 

V.  116.  0  KiXccivhi;,  0  r  llo'TTiy  u^yUg.  Dr  B.  supposcs  a  s^nalcepka 
in  «gy/ot?,  which  question  we  have  already  discussed.  We  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  a  former  Number,  that  the  true  reading 
is  <«gyS?,     Eumen.  44.  'a^7?t<  ^dhXu, 

V,   121.    Bo(7)cof.civei   Xxytvatv   l^itcvfiovu,  (pig/3ovTe  yivvxv.        —(Pi^f^xri  ymxv 

Schutz.  Porson.  Dr  B.  conjectures  Boo-xo^syot  ><»yi^,uv  l^itcv^ovx. 
(pi^fixrt  ymuq.  There  is  no  such  word  as  Aay/^n?,.  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  which  is  A«y<^£y$;  but  this  means  a  leveret,  yiwxv  is 
spoken  of  one  hare,  as,  in  Horace,  Lascivi  soboles  gi'egis  of  one 


ffoat 


V.  127.  '^•fiTTcvi  T   u^x^v^'     I^^  ^"'s  conjecture,  tto^ttk';,  is  less 
iEschylean.     See  v.  307.     Pers.  628.     Choeph.  145. 

V.   159.    nxXiVt)^cr6<;.       Read  TrxXivo^rog^    aS  6io^rog,    vU^rog. 

V.  223.   Hx^kviov  6*  x'/^cxrog  oAyx  'Trigio^yaq   I7ri6v\f^i7v  6ifji.iq,   tu   yu^  Uf.. 

For  o^yx  Dr  Butler  proposes  x\ncv(;.  We  read  <>e,f^^.  Sophocl. 
Trachin.  722.     Ixinn  ivv  o^f,t^.  where  Aldus  has  o^y^-- 

V.  282.  (^xc^xT  ivTru^K,     Read  ivTrt&Y^. 

V.  292.  (^xm.     <«  n«v6y  Is.  Casaub.  reponi  jubet  ex  Hesych. 

sic. 
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sic  Pors.  Schu^z.  2.  "  ^rfcroy  Athcnseus  xv.  p.  700.  E.  pointed 
out  by  Roborteilus.     Eiistatli.  II.  T.  p.  1189,  23. 

V.  294.  Dr  B.  judiciously  reproves  Heath,  for  supposing  that 
the  first  syllable  in  "eaxjj?  is  made  sliprt,  Attice ;  and  in  v.  1 54<.  of 
the  Cyclops  he  would  read,  E<^s^  v«g  avrny  ^  tv  f^u  d^i'  'aa'  o(r<p^eU' 
vcfMty  by  a  species  of  double  synaloephe  perfectly  unheard  of,  * 
by  which  one  word  loses  its  tail  to  the  following  word,  but  in 
return  chops  off  the  other's  head.  But  he  adds,  *'  etiani  ana- 
passtus  hie  in  nomine  proprio  forte  fcrri  potest,  praetereain  Saty- 
rieo  dramate,  quod  ad  coniicam  accedat  licentiam,  Anapaestus 
in  quarto  loco  minus  peccat,  vel  ne  peccat  quidem,  ut  nihil  for- 
te mutandum  fuerit.  '*  Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  than 
the  first  of  these  reasons ;  with  regard  to  the  second,  it  is 
strange  that  lie  shotild  be  in  such  doubt,  when  the  following 
line  occurs  in  the  Cyclops  v.  343.  iiu^  kui  •koct^uo^  rov^g  A£,3/,Ti*  y'  %q 
^ia-di.     See  Mr  Gaisford's  notes  on  Hephaestion  p.  2^2.    For  'r^rg^- 

tsAji^  re,  Trovrav  uim  mri<roi,i^  Or  B.  proposes  utt  heoriTiVy  inaris  taJl- 
quam  dci'so  incubuit.     Mr  Porson  approved  of  Utti  va>ri<rxt. 

v.  370.  A/«  roi  |£y<oy  f^iyocv  etldovftcct^  Tov  rci^i  -jr^d^oivr  Itt  *AAg|«y^ga)V 
Tuvovrec  %-ciXeci  ro^ov.  We  slioukl  prefer  Tiimvree,  TruXiv  ro^ov.  In 
V.  159.  of  the  Choephori  f  we  have  'xxXtvrovx  /SjAd. 

V.  385.  'iTrs^^gy.  We  would  write  v7ri^(pv,  wherever  this  word 
occurs. 

V.  421.       Uel^is^i  criyciir  etrifto^.      "   Sfyat?  SchottUS.  "       This  SchotttCS 

was  a  mistake  of  Dr  Needham's,  who  copied  it  from  a  book,  former- 
ly belonging  to  Stanley,  where  was  written,  unless  we  greatly  mis- 
take, *'  criyecg  Sclioliast.  rectc.  *'  see  Stanley's  note.  If  our  limits 
would  allow  us,  we  would  relieve  the  tediousness  of  critical  remarks, 
by  comparing  this  passage  with  Shakespeare's  King  John  III.  3. 

V.  437.  ip'  lo-r/fits  'd^yi.  We  read  u<p'  itrriocg.  Dr  Butler  gives  a 
very  good  disposition  of  this  strophe  and  antistrophe,  availing  him- 
self of  the  conjectures  of  various  critics.  In  the  first  ten  lines  of 
Strophe  and  Antistr.  y.  we  think  he  has  been  more  successful  than 
Dr  Burney,  but  less  so  in  the  nine  last. 

V.  454.     Omit  rovr,  and  in  the  antistrophe  oZv. 

V.  484.     TTXPciyYi'h^atri^  Njo/?  TTv^uOivTx  Ku^h'xv.     Perhaps  TTTi^aGivrx, 

V.  512.  KHPTH.  It  should  be  TAA0YBIO2.  Argument,  fcir  cv 
iroXu  ^  Kxi  TocX^ii/siog  ^x^xyi'virxtt  Kxi  rx  kxtx  tov  tcXovv  ^iT^yiirxi, 

V.  520.  '^HA^i5  xva^a-it?,  "  ^Hcrfi'  Marg.  Ask.  ^  It  was  a  conjec- 
ture of  Dr  Needham's. 

V.  528. 

*  Perhaps  Dr  B.  will  quote  Will.  Baxter,  who  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  third  verse  of  an  Alcaic  Stanza,  Kec/3,3«AA8  rlv  xnfth^ 
\t6iis  rrv^y  for  ^iifcuvx  iTrthn;, 

f  We  write  it  so,  rather  than  Choephora?.  Terence  called  his 
jday  of  the  Brothers,  Jdelphoe,  but  later  times  ^rrote  Adelphi*  See 
l^&natus. 
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V.  528,     }'o(.{fAcvii  r  uyr-i^.iit.     Why  not  anSij^.tci  ?     See  Eurip.  I<jfli 
1660. 
V.  5i5,     AvTo^hvov  waT^o^y   iS^iTiv  ^ofiov.     We  read  Avrl^J^ov  «y   «-« 

Theb.  646.      h-o-^Tti^ug  Xtrav  Teov  uv  yivirr^xi, 

V.  587«      0«6r?  >.ti,!pv«cf,  raZrct  raig  xecd'   EXXcldcc  Aoftag   l-TC-aa-cdXiyTccy  up 

^xTov  yuvog.  We  had  long  ago  thought  tliat  u^x'^ioig  was  an  evident 
correction,  and  we  have  since  learned  that  Mr  Person  read  ee^y^^xfeig, 

Euripid.  in  Athen.  VI.  p.  264'.  C.  Acir^ig  vinvry.g  uy.og  a^^xt'ufv  lo^m* 
Ion  V.  2.      fc>f6ii'  -TTuXuicv  oixay. 

V,  596.    'A»a'AoAy|fl6  fi.'iV   TrdXen    xcc^a.')     Itto.      Perhaps   uvt)XeiXx^ee.    is    a 

hotter  reading,  tliough  unnoticed  by  Dr  B.  It  is  preserved  by  the 
judicious  author  of  that  truly  poetical  drama,  X^iareg  n«sr;^«».  v,  70. 
€f.  Sophocl.  Antig.  131.  Eurip.  Phceniss.  1410.  Suppl.  719. 
Here.  F.  10.     Electr.  855. 

V.  606.  &vYi^ccyoy  xoi^uvrig  «y<y^  (pxlyoc.  Some  read  KxUvTi^y  some 
ito{4.avvTig^  and  some  K.o<ry.oZ\ri',,  but  Dr  Butler  satisfactorily  defends 
and  explains  the  common  lection, 

V.  615.  VvvouKx  -Ts-KTrKv  3'  ev  doiA<ng  il!^oi  /Lt^?iiJK  **  Valde  mihi  arridet 
emendatio  Schutz.  2.  evhv  sy^^Vj*.  nam  in  vulgata  soloecum  quiddam 
inesse  suspicor.  "  Dr  B.  however  does  not  point  out  in  what  the  so- 
lecism consists,  nor  can  we  perceive  it. — "  Alai/  he  jindy  ijohen  he 
comes  backi  a  faithful  tuife  at  home,  "  reperiat,  not  reperiet,  as  Stan- 
ley's version  has  it. 

V.  621.      f^uXXov   >j   ^xXxov   JSoiipug.       "   ^jjajAjca?    PaUW.  '*      ^xXxog   A- 

bresch.  together  witli  one  MS.  and  the  Pseudo-Gregorius  v.  64. 

V.  625.      Ai/T>j  f*iv  oitrug  iiTTi  fAXvQa.vovTi  <r6i      To^oTt-iv    t^fziiinvciv   iirTrpiTTug 

\oyov.  The  true  reading,  Xoy otg,  is  preserved  by  the  Scholiast,  which 
Dr  B.  has  npt  remarked. 

v.  718.      U^idtcov  -TrlXig  yi^ecicc.      Read  y«g«;oy. 

V.  723.  Ucc^^v — TTctf^Ti-^oirh  ToXvO^nvov.  Dr  B.  conjectures  "  Trufi- 
TrXytea  [TrxfATcM^l)  oninino,  funditics.*'  but  this  could  never  be  the 
meaning  of  TcxfAxXn^U  which  is,  besides,  a  word  of  much  later  date 
than  the  age  of  jEschylus.  Our  correction  is  TcxpcTco^dHi.  v.  480.  ft^r 
«fsiv  TTToXiTirc^S-Ag,     One  MS.  has  here  TrmuX^,  which  is  an  evident  gloss 

of  7r«^xo^  till. 

V.  777.  Nstegoy  (poicvg  Korov.  to  which  is  opposed  in  the  antistrophe 
Xi^aiv  'TrccXivr^oTToig.  Wc  think  therefore  that  the  metre  does  not  admit 
©f  <pvii^  the  correction  of  Heath  and  Dr  Butler.  For  ^xif^ovx.  n  rh 
a^x^ov  the  sense  and  metre  require  rxv  cif&xxov' 

V.  803.  'AyiXxTTX  Tc^oe-OTrx  /iix^ofiivoi.  '^Otrrig  o  xyx&hg  7r^o$xroyv^~ 
fim.  K  T.  A.  None  of  the  commentators  have  remarked  the  hiatus 
at  the  end  of  v.  £03.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  tliat  a  verse  is  lost 
between  this  and  the  following  line. 

V.  809.  'EASVJJ5  iviK,  ev  yx^  \'7riKiv<ra.  Dr  B,  proposes  oO  yx^  er  lyri- 
xivcra,  which  is  probably  the  true  reading.  In  the  next  verse  we 
would  read  Kagr'  XTfofiovc-og  y  ^(r0x  yiy^xttftzvcgy  fcr  Kotgr'  UToiAcirciii 
^9-6x  y. 

V.  823.       tcy}^6(iviirxg   'iXiov   <phexg.      \a.v'^^o^vyi'TXg    Pors.       Read  h^^c 

xfinruf.     See  Choeph.  847.     Eumcn.  248. 954.     Suppl.  686.     Eurip, 

Suppl. 
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Suppl.  525.     We  are  surprised  that  Dr  B.  did  not  perceive  this, 

V.  H2iO.  ra  d  Ivxvriof  kvth  'EAtt/j  Tr^ocr^'a  ^apog  ov  TrXviPovfAivu.  We 
suspect,    EAtt/?  yr^CTViyi  y^iieocq, 

V.  833.      TloXivoiYif^ct?vviv^A^yiiovoxy.6<;^*\'?rrrcvvictr(ror,,      ^^ hpydai   Pors, 

Read  -xyq^m  ^xKog.     See  Pierson  on  Moeris  p.  395. 

V.  843.  Avr:p^i^v  ycco  tog  Kx^^iccv  TT^oTyif^ivoi;.  K<Kg^/c4  Casaubon :  which 
is  the  true  reading.  Cf.  v.  1200.  Pers.  881.  Sophocl.  CEd.  T.  15. 
Rhes.  390. 

V.  844.  rf  7rs7rx/x,uzva  voa-ov.  Dr  B.  does  not  remark  that  Mr  Por^ 
son's  orthography  is  TrsTra^svaj,  as  it  should  ahvays  be  written.  See 
Vol.  XVI.  of  this  Journal,  p.  381. 

V.  851.  1643.      (ni^sc«r(po^6^.       Read  (nt^ac^i^og. 

V.  879.      Ti^ia-iuuxTog  r  uv  T-/,^vav  o  hvri^ig.      Dr  B.  propOSes  T^ird/iix- 

rog  y  uv — with  Abrescli  and  Schutz  :  but  read  T^Kra^xroc  rav- 

V.  908.  Kxi  ysjy  <pxn7<recv  mvrihoig  ttx^  Ixtti^oc.  Dr  B.  does  not  re- 
mark that  Mr  Person  prefixed  an  obelus  to  (ptx,niTxv,  the  reason  of 
which  we  are  unable  to  assign.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  verse  \s 
insititious,  as  the  force  of  the  passage  will  be  increased  by  its  omis- 
sion.    At  all  events  tlie  conjunction  kx)  is  out  of  place. 

V.  994.      -^ocf^^Ug  uKxrxg  Tra^yi/ivia^v.      There  is  no  such  word  as  UKcirec 

for  kxxrog.     We  suggest  the  following  correction  of  the  concluding 
lines  of  this  strophe  and  antistrophe. 

STR.  ANTISTR. 

■^etfcf,tixi(n  'n-x^-^iv  uKXxlg  ev^ofzxi  ^  utt  moig  rclT  iX7rl~ 

u£TO  vxv/3urxg  <rr^xrog.  ttg  ro  fch  TgAsr^o'^ev. 

V.  1031.  Oval  rov  opdo^xfi  Tav  (p6if4,ivav  avdyeiv  Zivg  xvr  iTXvtr'iV.  Dr 
B.  adopts  Tovg  ^6if/,ivovg,  the  conjecture  of  Mr  Schutz,  and  sWs-ev  frona 
that  of  Stanley,  and  translates,  "  Nee  vero  perito  illi  iEsculapio,  ut 
mortuos  revocet  vel  ipse  Jupiter  persuaserit.  '*  Certainly  Jupiter 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  persuade  his  grandson  to  do  that, 
for  having  done  which  he  had  chastised  him  so  severely;  as  the  Scho- 
liast judiciously  remarks.  We  think  all  difficulty  will  be  removed,  if 
for  iTrxva-tv  we  read  'iTcxvir  u».     We  approve,  however,  rovg  (phi.tJivcvg, 

V.  1064.      Ovroi  6v^xixv  T«i'^'  if^ot  (rvoXii  Tird^x  T^ifiuv.      Read  rj?^'  Ifiot. 

V.  1216.     'H  xxt  TiKVSiv  TT^ag  '(^ya:t  v^Xhrov  vof.ia> -y       Dr  B.  proposes  JjA^gTo'* 

y  o^ov.     But  the  particle  ys  is  never  used  thus  in  interrogations. — 
Read  ixdirviv  of^oZ.    ^xfirnv  is  Mr  Elmsley's  correction. 

V.  1224.  'Ytt  XV  y.%  ^uv\g  o^&d(^xvritxg  Tcovag  'Zr^o/SiJ,  Txp^xa-trd^v  ^^«*- 
/te/««5  l(pyifitoig.  Mr  Porson  prefixes  an  obelus  to  l^vifiioig,  to  which  read- 
ing, as  well  as  to  Dr  Butler's  conjecture,  x^nf^ittg,  there  is  this  ob- 
jection, that  the  compounds  of  (pnf*^  do  not  terminate   in  (^.log  but  in 

fJtog,      ^SChylus,   we  believe,   wrote  'T;r'   xv   fjcz   ^uiog    o^^c^txvnixg    TTovog 
Xr^o/2i7  Tx^XTo-uv'    ^^oif^ioig  5s  (pvifjcicra.       Chocph.  55Q*      n  y-Xi   Ao'^ixg   l^»- 

fAirtv,     In  V.  1171.  of  this  play  the  Chorus  says  to  Casandra,  T/  roh 
To^ov  xyxv  iTTog  l(pvi^ia-u ;  Cf.  vv.  638.  1182.     Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  1385. 

V.  1244.  xa-TTcv'^ov  T  u^xv  fPiXotg  Trnoycrxv.  "  Miror  nemincm  reposuisse 
ar'^ov^iv  r  "a^hv  cujusmodi  phrasin  habuimus  supra,  v.  383.  "  This 
correction,  which  is  undoubted,  had  been  made  before  by  Stanley, 

and 


\ 
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and  is  noted  in  the  margin  of  Dr  Needhani^s  book. 

fAtiv  Stanley,  or  rather  Casaubon^  restored  f/  h.  But  the  particle  ys 
is  misplaced,  and  seems  to  have  been  inserted  by  some  copyist,  who 
thought  that  the  last  syllable  of  ctyu-v  was  short.  The  same  particle 
has  been  intruded,  Kccta.  /Sv<ri'y  xacc-fAu^iM^,  in  Eurip.  Androm.  955. 
Heraclid.  205.  (Rhes»  668.)  We  would  here  omit  it  altogether,  or 
read  Kxi  a-v  y   Iv  ru^ii  Trctpm  "Ay^y  !«.'  «A. 

V.  1253.  l^yjftxa-fiivdv.  "  Minus  Atticum  est  e|«<««<r^ivo)',  quod  vo- 
luit  Stanl.  '*  In  v.  164.  of  tlie  PhcenissfE  Mr  Porson  has  printed 
Vs,KKU(r^iv»,  but  in  v»  43  li  liKtcn,  and  Vve  are  inclined  to  think,  in  spite 
of  Moeris,  Photius,  and  Eustathius,  that  the  latter  orthography  is 
that  of  the  tragedians,  though  not  of  Aristophanes. 

V.  1265.  nocTTccL  oiov  TO  TTvp  £7r£^ V  «Tfls<  ^£  (x.ot.  "  Nisi  crediderim  hie 
poetam  studio  hiatum  qua^sivisse,  legerem  'nraTccci.  -n-oiov  to  ttiJ^.  "  We 
believe  Dr  B.  will  not  produce  any  instance  from  the  three  Tragedi- 
ans, in  which  the  first  syllable  of  tto/o?  is  made  short.  *  This  verse 
should  be  pointed  thus  UotTi-eti.  am  to  ttv^*  tTrz^^iTxt  ^'  if^coL 

V.  1334.  'E^6^oii  (povivcrt  roU  lucig  Tiviiv  ofzov.  Dr  Bi  would  read 
«(**«  for  of^oiot  with  Stanley.  iEschylus  admired  Homer,  it  is  true, 
but  not,  we  think,  so  far,  as  to  intrude  of^u,  upon  an  Athenian  au- 
dience. 

V.  1346.  Nyv  0  5/  Tr^oTipcJV  xtfi,'  etTrdriTli,  K<5si  Toitri  6xvov(ri  Suvm^  etXX&tv 
Jloiveci;  &scvoirav  kyxv  iTTix-^ctvUy  vT/?  «v  iv^xiTo  /i^orav  ctcnvii  Axifzovi  ^vvcti,  rdo 

uKovav;  Dr  B.  terms  this  passage  locus  plane  dcsperatits,  and  for 
Hyxv  IxiK^ctniy  proposes  vTri^  xvrXv\Tii,  ad  interim,  as  it  were,  which  iri 
sooth  is  a  desperate  remedy.  Medici  graviores  morbos  aspens  reme-^ 
(his  curaiiti  We  would  omit  these  two  words  altogether.  Dr  B.  ad- 
opts the  reading  of  Mr  Bothe  of  Magdeburg,  t/?  «t»  iv^xiroy  fi^ereg 
wv,  xTini.  Mr  Dawes  has  observed  in  his  Misc.  Crit.  p.  197.  Focalis 
hrevis  ante  /3,  sequente  ^,  syllabam  brevem  perpeiuo  clauditi  Mr  Por* 
son  remarks  on  v.  64.  of  the  Orestes,  Ubi  verbum  in  brevem  vocalem 
desinit^  eamque  duce  consonantes  excipiimty  qiicB  brevem  maiiere  patian- 
iiir,  vix  credo  exempla  indubire  Jidei  inveniri  posse^  in  quibus  syllaba 
ista  producatur.  W^hen  Dr  Butler  has  cast  his  eye  over  these  pas- 
sages, he  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  with  us,  that  there  is  a 
strong  objection  to  the  emendation  of  Mr  Bothe  of  Magdeburg,  viz. 
that  it  introduces  a  false  quantity.  We  will,  however,  candidly  ad- 
mit, that  the  authority  of  Mr  Hermann  led  us  into  an  error  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature,  iri  our  notice  of  Dr  B.*s  formei*  volumes. 
But,  as  the  Doctor  facetiously  observes,  we  have  now  **  tarried  at 
Jericho  till  out-  beards  are  grown.  " 

v.  1365.  X^oy/<^6(t«£v  yosg*  oi  Ti  fiiX>,ov<ri/i^  )cX'i6g  U'^ov  frxrovvTii,  ev  Kct- 
^Ava-iv  xi^i-  The  commentators,  one  and  all,  are  sadly  to  seek  in 
this  passage.     A  certain  antient  author  quotes  from  iEschylus,  Xg«- 

voL.  XIX.  NO.  38.  K  k  y/fo^g* 


*    Suppl.  908.      Oyrof,   t/  TTcntg  j    ix.  tfcUv   (p^ovviuxrog   'Av^§<5y    Ui^^xc-yav 

Tu'vS'  xrifiuZiig  yjitvx.     It  is  manifest  that  we  should  read  g»  T<yo{  <^^m- 
fi»Tcg.     The  confusion  was  occasioned  by  the  preceding  ^o;f7j. 
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vt^ofiiv  uh  T??  ftiXXevg  X'^C^^-     We  would  therefore  read  the  whole  paj 

sage  thus,   XpoviZomy  yoip  dds.,   riig    ^ttXXavg  %oc^iv   TTjJov  'Trxroumg.     ov 
Hv^ova-iv  yjiig-     We  propose  the  source  of  our  correction,  as  a  pr< 
blem  for  the  ingenuity  of  Dr  Butler  and  the  younger  part  of  oi 
readers. 

V,  137J9.     TrX-^^vvouxf.     "  ■TrM^yty.iti    Pors.  '*     We  apprehend  tlij 
9r>»;^t  Yfc«i  must  have  been  merely  a  typographical  error  of  the  Glas 
gow  printer.     Pers.  429.     'Aktik;  Ti  vtK^m  ^oi^4asg  r    h:X}ihov,  wherd 
Aldus  has  iTrXyAv'.,  contra  metrum,  as  Di*  B.  would  remark.     tmSuvo- 
fitu  is  the  older  form. 

V.  1S87.  ■^^/'i*!?  TxXcitoig.  Dr  B.- adopts  Heath's  conjecture,  Ns/jcjj?, 
which  we  may  be  inclined  to  admit,  when  we  have  better  vouchers 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  word,  than  Suidas  and  the  great  Etymo- 
logist, whose  glosses  refer  to  Iliad  S'.  483. 

V.  1392.  Uh^:^rcyJC&)  *^  Tii^Krroxi^cj  Matg.  Ask.**  Tliis  again  wa3 
a  conjecture  of  Necdham's,  which  Dr  Askew  had  converted  to  his 
own  use. 

V,  J  400,  'Xetl^'Oirdty  oy^sv  ^trercvy  ^  Athg  vor^  Feiv,  it  o-Tre^ifirog  kciXvKog  h^ 
>^6xiv{Mt'(tii  Dr  B.  approves  of  Mr  Schutz's  conjecture  Fav  £y(r7ri- 
guTo*.  But  why  the  Doric  form  yav,  rnther  than  y^tv  ?  V/e 
should  prefer  tcciu.  avr«^-Artig  Kcky^vKog  Iv  >.6'y),^^(n.  But  will  Dr  Biit'- 
ler  f<»rgive  us  one  bold  conjecture  (which  we  believe  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Porson\  in  consideration  of  our  general  acquies- 
cence in  his  opinions  }     What  if  we  were  to  re^(^  X«t/^dy«rflty  tyj^h 

vitra-o^i  '^^;6'5-^0Tii  raver  o-9r«^i5T(ji  x,a.Xvttig  h  Xtx^ufMbon.  }      dJocr^oTw  ydvit  iiubve 

(Vthoio.  Respecting  this  usage  of  yoim  see  Musgrave  on  v.  1 165, 
of  the  Supplices  of  Euripides.  Secondly,  whichsoever  reading 
is  adopted,  the  substantive  must  be  in  the  nominative  case,  ber 
cause  the  full  construction  is  xu.i^9vroiv  cv\v  n<r(rov  ^  ya  x'^k'-^i  or  n 

w\  .410.298.  xipaecs'ftoyag.  Read  u(piH'^fjt,ava>g.  as  in  V.  417.  of 
the  Persians.     So  the  Attics  used  o^fi^^  rather  than  ovf^cvi. 

V.  1417.  ^vc-ag  1%  eiXof.  The  metre  requires  pyra?,  the  correc- 
tion of  Stanley,  which  Dr  B.  ])rcfers^  but  without  assigning  any 
reason. 

qiiid  mut^ndiim,  malim  cum  Stnnleio  et  V^/Ssio  tW.  Sed  forte 
\ulgata  rccte  se  habet,  ut  ovhh  rod  sit  })ro  ox^h  tSv^*,  nil  horum^  ut 
Juvenalts  loquitur. "  We  sliall  be  ha})py  to  be  made  acquainted 
withf  any  similar  construction  of  evhh  Toci,  and  in  the  mean  tinie 
request  Dr  B.'s' attention  to  the  following  remark.  **  Viii  optimi 
Francisci  Oudiiiiy  qui^  a  in  his  verbis  corripi  contendit  ex  Attico 
isto  Jutlaicum  apiid  Juvenaleiii,  nidla  ratio  Jiabenda  est,  "  Tor  is 
an  unquestionable  correction,  '^vv  and  tot*  arc  thus  opposed  to 
OJach  oth^r  vv.  808.  814.  Choeph.  973.  Sophocl.  Electr.  676.  907. 
Enrip.  Med.  JS98.  El.  1203.  Thucyd.  I.  86.  VI.  89. 
T.  1446.      icTrU  IV  f*iK^u  S^ucovs,      Read  ov  <r|6C<Jc§«e, 

V.  1512, 


«1 
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V.  1512.  We  afrree  whh  Dr  Butler  in  suspecting  that  a  di^ 
podia  is  lost,  which  answered  to  |<?)o^>iA«t«  in  v.  1537.  for  thcsej 
systems  were  evidently  intended  to  correspond. 

V,  16S3.  Tl^oq  ycXvT^cc  (Mt  XetKTi^i,  fAi]  %-viTxg  fAoy^t;.  Dr  Butlor  pro- 
poses f^yi  xruicdg  f^cynt,  which  wc  ;j})prehe)id  to  bethetrUe  reading. 

^     V.  164'6.      *Ey<a   ^   vTro-xrhq   l^^^og  ti   TrffXof^ygyjj?.      ^v    Canter.    Pauw 

I  »i  qiiatemis,  Schiitz.  ^  PorsoM.  "  Sed  fateor  mihi  perplacere 
emendationem  Bothei  reponentis  wv,  quod  bene  Grsscum  est. " 
Dr  Butler  did  not  perceive  that  ^,  Mr  Porsori's  reading,  is  the 
Attic  form  for  y,k  See  Brunck's  Lcjcicon  Sophoclf^um.  v.  H.  (the 
icxtract  which  Brunck  has  given  from  Porphyry  is  alSo  in  the 
Venetian  Scholia.)  Markland  on  v.  484'.  of  the  Siippl  of  Eu- 
i'ipides.     cratgij  occurs  in  v.  5'1\.  of  the  Choephori. 

V.  S.(SQo,  U/iuovtig  5'  «A«?  y  vTCU^yJ.  fcrM'J  eciiUiocreifXiSoi,  PotS.  VTTec^m 
X'-i.       Read,    U/ifiCovtii;  cIXk;  y   vTrd^yfii.    p-i^'  6^'  etluctrafxidoc, 

V.  1666.  Sts/^sts  o  61  yipovTii;  -r^oi;  oof^ov?  TTZTtr^Mf^.tvovg  rovtrdi.,  Tl^tv 
•xoi^iiv.  Zf^ocvrd.  Kxi^ov  y^^^  rah'  a^  X'tt^o.^x.^iv.  Mr  Porson,  2rs/;;^s^'  cl 
yi^ovrig  vtd/i.    omitting  TflyrJg.      H.eath,  a-r'i^^y.vrec^  diviiv  "^^v  ru^  eoe;  Ir^ec^ 

lafA&v.  Dr  Butler  adopts  both  these  corrections,  except  that 
for  x^'^y  he  writes  xi*^'  ^e  never  lindei'stood  what  could  be 
nieant  by  ^ofin  -s-iTr^offcmi.     We         Jd  read  the  passage   thus, 

h  ruT,  ^P5  y^d^x/^iv.  We  do  not,  however,  propdse  this  conjec- 
ture wich  any  degree  of  confidence^ 

We  now  proceed  to  the  A'o^i^  Varr.  et  Butleri  Pkilologg,  iii 
which  Dr  Butler  has  succeeded  in  explaining  some  passages 
misunderstood  by  foregoing  comnieritators.  Indeed,  \\'e  think 
that  his  interpretations  are  generally  judicious ;  and  we  give 
him  considerable  credit  for  endeavouring,  in  mpst  instances,  to 
explain  the  received  textj  rather  than  do  as  Schiitz  does,  who 
alters  it  according  to  his  own  very  limited  notions,  and  then 
translates  his  own  reading.  What  we  chiefly  complain  of  in  Dr 
Butler's  notes,  is  the  extreme  deficiency  of  illustration  from  iEs« 
thylu.s  himself  and  his  brother  tragedians ;  and  the  great  want 
of  accuracy  and  precision  in  the  few  references  which  are  made. 
The  learned  editor  seems  also  to  think,  with  Heftth  and  Mus- 
grave,  that  if  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  Hesychius  oi  Suidas, 
that  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  introduction  of  it  into  /Eschy- 
his,  not  being  a\vare  of  the  extremely  corrupt  state  of  those 
Lexidoris,  even  after  all  the  laboiirs  of  the  sciiolars  of  tlie  two 
last  centuries.  *     Anolher  defect  in  the  notes  of  Di*  B.  is  his 

*  What  edition  of  Hesychius  Dr  B.  uses,  we  kiiow  not.  At 
V.  367.  he  says,  "  Hesych.  '^ziiinM  v.^ri^  n  nrt^c,  ^^MOf^mv  '*  which 
''^  scarcely  Greek.    In  all  the  editions  we  have  seen,  it*  stands,  'T;r«§- 

K    k    2  TfAjjf. 
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propensity  to  broad  and  general  assertions,  witTiout  a  specif/c 
tion  of  instances,  which  is  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  practice  < 
scholars  of  the  jiresent  age.     For  instance,  at  v.  294.  of  th 
play  (<V;tiy5  ^ogst/reu   ■Ka^'TA^q)^  Abrcsch   has  a  note  on  the  activ 
usage  of  Tro^syTotJ ;  on  which  Dr  B.  remarks,  ^^  Sic  ^t^ro^  apu 
Soph.  Trach.  v..  446.  ct  midta  eju.^modi.  "     Nbw,  independent! 
of  the  consideration  that  Abresch's  note  is  nothm^  to  the  pu 
pose,  (-To^uTa^  being  used  in  a  pass?ve  sense,  7na'de  to  go),  thei 
are  only  Jour,   or  at  most  ^five,  siniflfvr  instances  m  the  Tragcd 
ans,  besides  tirat  quoted  by  Dr  B.  viz.  Prometh..  t..  916.     Per 
55.     Sopb.  CEd.  Col.  i03U  and  perlmps  Antig.  10 IK     Euri 
Hecub.  1125..     We  noticed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Dr  1 
has  confined  his  critical  reading  to  those  earlier  writers,  wht)! 
labmn's,  however  extensive  and  useful,  have  yet  in  some  mea" 
sure  been  surpassed,  if  not  superseded,  by  the  re  ore  accurate 
inquiries  of  later  scholars.     Nor  have  we  found,  in  these  addi- 
tional volumes,  any  reason  to  retract  this  censure^^     Even  of 
David  Ruhnken-,  with  whose  va«t  labours  in  every  department 
of  Greek  literature  (metre  excepted)  all  other  modern-  sehekrs 
are  familiar,  he  seems  to  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  *' 

Dr  Butler  intends,  we  presume,  to  publish  %h&  Fragments  of 
JEsehylus.  The  fallowing  example  may  be  added'  to  those 
which  we  gave  in  our  iiotiee  of  his  first  volume,  to  show  how^ 
well  he  is  qualified  for  the  task.  At  v.  70.  Schutz  has  quoted 
from  Stobaeus  a  fragment,  of  which  these  are  the  two  first  ver- 
ses,  M^»e$  6mi  yk^  Stcvccre^-  ov  ^a^m  l^S,.      Ou^  uv  ri   6vaVj    ev^'   '^icyrcv^ofv 

vfltet5*  "  Lege  ^i'«v  oy^'  gTrtcrwoit^^v  vxcrJ^,  "  S.^  BuTLER.  making,  we 
suppose,  6iMv  and  iTrifrKtv^m  substantives.  But  i«  it  possible  that 
Dr  B.  should  not  have  been  aware  of  the  four  following  facts  j 
ist,  that  ^wo?,  (the  genitive  plural  of  which  is  not  &vu^y  but  ^inm^ 

TtXjj?.  vxi^  70  rz>^og  «ip<xo^y)j.  w^ich  gloSs  evidently  refers  to  v.  294. 
of  this  play.  vTrs^TeAij? — I'^'x^?  Xtt/^Tu^og.  Again,,  at  v.  685.  he  quotes 
from  Hesychius  'icrrooiT' — l^a/ru,  l^u..  where,,  if  Abriesch  and  Bos  had 
not  long  ago-  restored  e^er,  any  fourth-fbrm  boy  would.  We  wilJ 
throw  into  this  n*ote  a  list  of  passages  variously  cited  by  ancient  au- 
thors, of  which  varieties  no  nofcice  is  taken  l>y  Dr  B.,  or  any  preced- 
ing critic.  TiiEB.  Tit.  v.  4.  7.  8.  1  Iv  43.-  44.  45.  46.  234.  269,  276. 
^93.  300*  422.  441.  455.  478.  498.  560,596.598.  599.  600.603.  864. 
Agam.  33. 40.41 .  58. 1 47. 1 64. 292. 596. 62 1 .  932. 1 365. 1453. 1454, 
3633.  We  may  add  also,  that  the  value  of  Dr  B.'s  book  as  a  vario- 
rum  edition,  is  much  diminished  by  the  circumstance,  tliat  his  col- 
lation  of  the  editions  of  Aldus  and  Robortellus  is  very  inaccurate.  No 
fewer  than  five  mistakes  occur  in  the  first  54  lines  of  the  S.  ag.  Tlieb. 
*  Dr  B.  indeed  remarks  on  v.  i6o8.  of  the  Agamemnon,  "  Heathius  fie  vertit.  .. . 
quocumfacit  Ruhnken,  qiiem  vide  in  Notis  Varr.  Philologg.  "  We  have  fearchcd 
the  *'  Nott.  Varr.  Philologg.  "  for  any  mention  of  Ruhnken,  but  in  yain.  The  faft 
is,  Ruhnken  no  where  io  much  as  mentions  this  pafTage. 
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fl^«i^.)  lias  itfijfirst  syllable  short  in  v.  14- 18.  of  this  play,   Odyss. 

2()1.  Theocr.  II.  10.  and  wherever  else  it  occurs.  2d,  that 
««05  has  its  first  syllable  long.  3d,  that  a  soleci^sm  is  lei't  in  the 
^d  verse,  4tJi,  that  this  is  a  fragment  of  the  Niobe  of  yEschy- 
ius ;  and  that  Stanley  h^as  printed  ?v«jSw?  for  >a^5,  as  it  is  also 
quoted  by  Eustath.  ad  11.  I.  p.  741-,  S.  8chol.  \^ent;t.  W.  I.  15«. 
8toba3us  Grot.  cxix.  p.  485.  ?  Dr  B.'s  emendation,  tiien,  has 
diese  peculiar  merits  ;  that  it  leaves  mitouched  a  soiecism  and  a 
false  quantity,  and  introduces  moreover  a  second  false  (jiiantity; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr  Bothe  of  Magdeburg  will  on 
these  grounds  concur  wdth  us  in  embracing  it.  But  Dr  B.'s 
metrical  skiU  i«  exerted  with  equal  success  on  tiie  Latin  Trage- 
dians. At  V.  834^  the  following  verses  of  Ennius  are  quoted  by 
Schutz  (who,  we  suspect,  was  indebted  for  iiis  knowledge  of 
them  to  F.  Ursinus's  notes  on  Virgil,  /En.  li.  328.)  Nam  max^ 
imo  salfu  superavit  —  Grn-oidus  armatis  cqims  =  -Qjd  sm)  pariu 
ardua  perdat  Pergama,^  **  Obiter  moneo  versus  Eniiianos 
jnale  dispositos  esse.  Eos  vel  tirones  iw  Se?iartos  I'edigant.  " 
S.  Butler.  We  should  certainly  scold  any  iiro  of  ours,  did 
he  fail  to  perceive,  that  these  verses  are  one  very  good  and  re- 
gular teU'mneter  trochaic,  and  a  paat  of  another.  Mcurimo 
saltu  Ruperavit  gramdns  armatis  cqutts  =  Hui  suo  pariu  ardua  per- 
dat  Pergama  ^  o  -  u  -,  Again,  v.  150.  <p«V^««r;6  o-r^eyfl^.  Dr 
B.  calls  a  dimrter  dactylicy  *'  modo  hceat  ultimam  in  (pdciioirx 
corripere.  "  But  this  is  a  license  which  no  scholar,  except  Mr 
Bothe  of  Magdeburg,  will  concede  to  him. 

The  Doctor'^  philological  remarks  on  the  Agamemnon  rarely 
contain  any  really  philological  illustrations ;  but  consist,  in  a 
great  measiu'e,  of  expressions  of  surprise  and  admiration  at  the 
■great  poetical  powers  of  lais  iiuthor.  "  Summum  artificiitm^' 
"  mira  suhlimitaSf  "  "  7iec  ipse  quidem  Shakespearius  major  esse 
2)otuit''  *^  quam  splendid e  ! — quam  ornate! — quam  vere ! — quam 
suaviter  depingunt !  "  are  sprinkled  with  a  profuse  htmd  over  120 
pages-  In  tliis  he  seems  to  have  taken  Mr  Schiitz  for  his  mo- 
del ;  but,  with  all  due  respect  to  these  learned,  but  talkative 
gentlemen,  we  would  suggest,  tliat  ^achylus  is  only  to  be  read 
by  those,  who  are  toleraMe  proficients  in  Greek  ;  and  that  sucli 
persons  do  not  stand  in  need  of  these  finger-posts,  to  enable 
them  to  reach  an  author's  beauties.  What  description  of  read- 
ers would  be  benefited  by  an  edition  of  Shakesi)eare,  filled  with 
s-uch  notes  as  the  following  ?  **  This  is  prodigious  fine  !  '* 
*'  N.  B.  This  is  to  be  admired  !  "  *'  How  astonishingly  su» 
blime  !  "     "  How  amazingly  pathetic  !  " 

But  what  we  principally  object  to  (and  it  is  wliat  aJl  purchas- 
ers of  the  book  must  also  object  to)  is,  that  Dr  Butler's  eilition 
is,  like  many  other  variorum  editions,  not  a  juchcious  selection, 
feut  An  indiscriminate  coacervation  of  all  that  has  been  expressly/ 

writteii 
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written  upon  ^^schykis.  Good  or  bad,  right  or  wron^,  lien 
it  is  all,  one  note  upon  another,  neat  as  imported.  First 
have  Stanley's  remark  upon  71-Cschylus,  then  Pauw's  note  upoi 
Stanley's  remark,  then  Heath's  criticism  of  Pauw's  note,  an( 
lastly  Dr  B.'s  character  of  all  three.  At  v.  734.  of  the  Sevei 
ag.  Til.  we  have  nearly  two  pages  of  matter  manifestly  useless 
and  irrelevant,  at  the  end  of  which  the  editor  assures  us,  Irwi^ 
tus  hccc  adscripsi ,-  which  is  but  a  poor  apok)gy  to  his  readers  fbi 
their  loss  of  time.  Again,  at  y.  925.  *'  Mire  hie  hallucinatui 
Heathius,  cujus  annotatio  inter  virorum  doctorum  sonuiia  nu-* 
iiieranda  est,  ut  nulla  modo  sit  p7'a:tejinittenda.  "  If  Dr  Butlei 
thinks  that  even  the  dreams  of  learned  men  are  by  no  means  t< 
be  omitted,  be  thinks  differently  irom  us,  and  from  all  who  wisl 
for  a  ?/5('/z^/ edition  of  iEschylus.  Again,  at  v.  768.  ^*  Totui 
locum,  ut  feliciter  se  emendasse  gloriatur  Wakefield,  adscribanii 
non  ut  viri  cl.  conjecturis  acquiescam,  sed  ut  officio  sedidi  edito^ 
7'is  drfungdr.  "  IS'ow,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  excessive 
'verbiage  of  this  sort  of  remark,  w^  must  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  it  is  no  part  whatever  of  the  duty  of  a  judicious  editor,  to 
commemorate  the  palpable  absurdities  of  his  brother  critics, 
The  object  of  publishing  a  book  of  this  description  should  be, 
not  to  preserve  and  embalm  the  follies  and  oversights  of  otheil 
editors,  but  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  real  knowledge  ;  to  in; 
struct  and  amuse  its  readers,  by  compressing  as  much  useilil  in- 
formation as  can  be  orocured,  into  as  convenient  a  shape  as  caq 
be  given  to  it.  And  whateyer  scruples  Dr  P.  may  entertain, 
about  omitting  any  of  the  critical  vagaries  of  preceding  com- 
mentators, he  might  at  least  spare  his  readers  in  the  pkilologicai 
part,  w^iero  we  naturally  seek,  not  for  the  absurdities  of  men 
%vh6  did  not  understand  iEschylus,  but  for  the  elucidations  di 
those  who  did.  So  far,  however,  ;s  this  from  bping  the  case,' 
that,  after  detailing  page  upon  page  of  the  crudities  of  one  man, 
the  scurrilities  of  another,  and  the  puerilities  of  a  third,  he 
makes  such  remarks  as  the  following.  ^'  Non  semel  puduit  nos 
Pauwii,  hominis  frontis  perfrictsc  et  audacis  inscientiie,  contunie- 
lias  exscribere,  in  quos  jactas  vii'os  !  "  S.  Butleb.  *'  Nee  hun^ 
ncc  ilium  operie  pretium  est  reiellere.  "  S.  Butler. 

But,  above  iill,  we  object  (consitlering  the  great  scarcity  of  fine 
rags  occasioned  by  the  })resent  war),  to  the  enormous  waste  of  pa- 
per upon  what  lOv  B.  terms  enarrations,  or  dcctaraiioiis  of  the  me- 
tres. As  a  specimen  of  what  occurs  repeatedly,  we  need  only  men- 
tion, that  at  V.  880.  of  the  S.  ag.  Th.  we  have,  first,  two  pages 
of  the  metrical  crotchets  of  Pauw  and  Heath,  ^'  quorum  hie,  '* 
says  Dr  B.,  "  non  semper  bene  rem  gessit,  ille  in  his  metric 
declarandis  ubique  fere  turpiter  erravit :  "  These  are  followed  by 
four  pages  of  Mr  Hermann's  declaration  of  the  saiue  chorus, 
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:d  these  by  no  less  than  six  of  the  Doctor's  own.     And,  after 
1 1,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Dr  Barney's  arranjijement, 
unich  is  incomparably  the  best, — and  which  reaches  almost  to 
Cf^rtainty  in  every  instance  wheie  any  thing  like  certainty  is  at- 
lainablo  ;  for  which  reason,  were  there  no  other,  we  Judge  that 
;   the  metrical  discussions,  which  occupy  nearly  ^0  pages  out  of 
I  ^70  in  the  critical  commentaries,  are  next  to  useless.     On   the 
whale,  we  affirm  with  confidence,  .that  if  all  the  matter  which 
Is   manifestly  superfluous,  and,  even  accortiing  t9  Dtr   Butler, 
•confessedly  wrong,  were  expunged  from  the  '*  Nnta3  %rr.  et 
Butleri  Critt.  et  Philologg. "  they  would  be  reduced  iti  bulk  at 
least  one  half.     The  learned  E  litor  is,  we  presume,  hiinstlf  a- 
ware,  that  the  inconvenience  wliich  attends  the  jg^reat  sin'^  of  his 
"book,  is  sych  as  to  render  it  nearly  useless  to  every  one  but  an 
^editor  ;  for  we  are  informed,  that  when  he  has  publishf'd  seven 
thick  octavo  volumes  of  a  corrupt  text,  he  intends  to  publish  aa 
eighth,  containing  the  text  according  to  his  own  notions ;  for 
wnich  a  subscription  is,  we  hear,  on  foot.     We  embrace  with 
plr  asure  this  opportunity  of  announcing  a  <;ii:cum stance  of  such 
importance  to  the  literary  world,  who,  haying  been  taught  by 
ihe  specimen  which  we  have  just  given  them,  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Dr  Butler,  will  no  doubt  await  the  appearance  of 
4:his  supplemental  volume  with  an  impatience  proportioned  to 
:their  opim'on  of  his  merits. 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  remark,  that  Dr  Butler  WTitcs 
Latin  fluently  and  with  case,  but  not  without  considerable  af- 
fectation. His  desire  of  exhibitmg  his  style,  leads  him  into 
Jong  and  vapid  declamations  upon  the  beauties  of  his  author. 
We  must  :Content  ourselves  with  transcribing  one  of  these  ef^ 
fusions  on  y^  900_.,  where  Clytemnestra  is  describing  thcrexceed- 
ing  annoyance  and  want  of  sleep,  occasioned  at  night  by  the 
vexatious  morsitation  and  stridulous  buzzing  of  that  nimble  lit- 
tle insect,  which  the  Greeks  called  «tfv«^,  or  i^Trh,  and  English- 
men,  a  gnat,  *'  Imago  qnam  suavissima !  quam  ad  alfectus 
pingendQS  miro  artificio,  quam  breviter  expressa  I  Qualis  pro- 
iecto  nemini  alii  pr^eter  Shakespearium  in  mentem  venire  potu- 
isset.  *  Nee  pra^lereundum  illud,  quod  se  adep  vigilantem  dor- 
mire 

-^ .    .    '"-'.','    "  .'.  .-    , ^'— — .  .    .  '■-^^t.'  .  ..      » 

*  ThU  !S  not  <iuite  correct.  Meleag.er  complaiir;  in  the  Anil'olfjgy,  that  the 
gnats  torment  his  mistress  ;  and  intercedes  with  them  to  allo\y  her  half  an  hour's 
sleep  :  and  Pliny  seems  to  have  suftcrcd  in  the  same  way,  for  he  call-  the  buzzinj 
of  this  insect  positively  *  truculcntam. '  The  Shepherd,  in  Virgil's  Culex,  more- 
over, was  bitten  till  he  awoke.  ^or.ice  complains  that  taali  culicet  ren/ique  palustres 
Avertiint  cmnos  i  and  mention-,  that  Cleopatra  slept  under  a  nuisqinJo-nti .  (<ro*«- 
fium)  with  which  piece  of  luxury  Clyt»  ipncstra  seems  to  have  iieen  unarqnain»-cd. 
One  of  the  little  birds,  called  xwvwTo'flupa/,  wmild  have  been  singularly  usefoi  ni  her 
apartment.  Brodaeus  (M.  Jean  Brodeau;  facetiously  tells  us,  that  jinats  were  called 
<r»'f>«vff ,  from  their  nadsc,  «,  «*,  s'u    An  c<iually  ingenious  derivation  is  that  of  x»»w4/. 
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inire  dicat,  lit  vel  tenuissima  ciilicis  murmurantis  strepitu  excif 
taretur.  Haec  aegriim  et  solicitiim  aiiiinuni  quain  ornate,  quam 
vere,  quam  siiavitcr  depingiint !  "  S.  Butler. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr  Butler,  having  again  apologized  to 
pur  readers  tor  the  extreme  prolixity  of  this  article,  which  we 
have  protracted  to  so  great  a  length,  solely  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  gentleman  who  is  the  object  of  it.  Having  given  a  sort 
of  general  notice  of  his  former  volumes,  and  pointed  out  a  few 
of  the  principal  defects  in  them,  we  were  concerned  to  find, 
that  Dr  Butler  accused  us  of  dealing  too  much  in  generaHties. 
We  thought  it  therefore  but  justice  to  ourselves  and  the  Doc- 
tor to  make  amends,  in  the  present  article,  by  being  scrupu- 
lously precise  and  specific.  It  remains  for  himself  and  our  read~ 
ers  to  judge,  whether  he  has  gained  any  thing  by  the  change.        i 

oi*o  ToO  iX"'*  '"'"*'  ^"""f  "f  tfijvouf  ug  o^v  x*iyovTXC,  from  having  conical  snouts.  Dr 
B.  would  have  confcrreci  a  favour  up-n  Jb-ntomologists,  by  settling  a  question  which 
perplexed  some  naturalists  of  antiquity,  viz.  whether  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose  a 
gnat  KxTct  TO  a-TofjC  ciStiv,  r  xaroi  rovpfoxvyioy  ;  For  our  own  part,  we  have  not 
made  up  our  mifids  on  the  subject. 

QUARTERLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

From  November  1811  fo  Fehruari^  1812. 

■   

AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Dumbartonshire.  Drawn 
np  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Whyte,  and 
Puncan  Macfarlane,  D.  D.     Svo.     9s. 

An  Account  of  the  Systems  of  Husbandry  adopted  in  the  more 
improved  Districts  of  Scotland  ;  with  some  Observations  on  the  Im- 
provements of  which  they  are  susceptible ;  with  Plates.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.     8vo.     18s 

Farmer's  Magazine,  No.  49,  with  Plates,  being  first  Number  of 
Vol.  13th. 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.     No.  1 .     3s. 

The  Planter's  Kalendar,  or  the  Nurseryman's  and  Forester's 
Guide,  in  the  Operations  of  the  Nursery,  the  Forest,  and  the  Grove. 
By  the  late  Walter  Nicol,  (Author  of  the  Gardener's  Kalendar, 
&c.)  Edited  and  completed  by  Edward  Sang,  Nurseryman.  Svo. 
boards.  '  16s.  6d. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  West  Lothian.  Drawn  up 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  J.  Trotter.     8vo.     9s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Relics  of  Antiquity  ;  or,  Remains  of  Ancient  Structures  ;  with 
other  Vestiges  of  early  Times  in  Great  Britain,  accompanied  with 
(descriptive  Sketches.  4to.  1/.  10s.  ;  or  imp.  4to,  with  Proof  Im- 
pressions, on  India  paper,  4/. 

•    Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription.     By  the   Right  Hon.  Sir  Willian^ 
Drummond.     Royal  4to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 
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ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Hortus  Kewensis  ;  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.  By  the  late  W.  Alton.  Enlarge^ 
byW.  J.  Alton.     Vol.  III.     8vo.     12s. 

Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry, 
delivered  by  J.  A.  Paris,  M.  V>.  F.  L,  S.     3s.  6d. 

Mechanical  Exercises,  or  the  Elements  and  Practice  of  Carpentry, 
Joinery,  &c.     By  P.  Nicholson.     8vo.     18s. 

The  Polish  Game  of  Draughts ;  illustrated  by  a  Variety  of  Curir 
ous  Situations.     By  J.  G.  Pohlman,  esq.     2s. 

Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  being  Heads  of  Lectures  deli- 
vered in  the  University  of  IJdinburgh  by  John  Playfair,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  &c.     Vol.  I,     9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Lives  of  John  Selden,  esq.  and  Archbishop  Usher ;  with 
Notices  of  the  principal  English  Men  of  Letters  with  whom  they 
were  connected.     By  J.  Aikin,  M.  D.     10s.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  Mr  Trotter's  Life  of  Mr  Fox.     8d. 

Memoirs  of  Joan  D*Arc,  or  Du  Leys,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
By  G.  Ann  Graves.     8vo.     7s. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hough,  D.  D.  By  J.  Wilmot,  esq. 
r.  R.  S.     4to.     31s.  6d.  ;  fine  paper,  21.  2s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Prince  Potemkin,  Field-Marshall  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Russian  Army.  Comprehending  Original 
Anecdotes  of  Catherine  the  Second  and  of  the  Russian  Court. 
Translated  from  the  German.     8vo.     8s. 

A  Breefe  Memoriall  of  the  Lyfe  and  Death  of  Dr  James  Spottis- 
•yvood.  Bishop  of  Clogher  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Labyrinth  of  Trou- 
bles he  fell  into  in  that  Kingdom,  and  the  Manner  of  the  Unhappie 
Accident  which  brought  such  troubles  upon  him.  From  a  Manu- 
script in  the  Auchinleck  Library.     Imp  4to.     10s.  6d.  sewed. 

%*  Of  this  interesting  historical  memoir  a  very  limited  number 
of  copies  have  Ijeen  printed. 

COMMERCE. 

An  Essay  on  the  good  Effects  which  may  be  derived  from  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies      By  S.  Gainsford,  esq.     8vo.     7s. 

Considerations  on  the  present  State  of  Bank  Notes,  &c.  &c.  By 
ISIercator.     2s. 

The  Imperial  Decree  for  regulating  the  Commerce,  with  Tariff, 
and  Regulations  of  Duties  on  Russian  Imports  and  Exports,  for 
J811.     Is.  ^d. 

Commercial  and  Political  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Cotton 
Markets  ;  showing  its  various  Fluctuations  in  Price,  from  the  Treaty 
<?f  Amiens,  in  the  Year  1801,  to  the  present  Time.  By  Q.  G.  Mac- 
wade,     -l-s. 

The  present  ruinous  Situation  of  the  West  India  Islands,  submit- 
ted to  the  People  of  the  British  Empire  ;  with  a  few  Remarks  upon 
the  Imposition  and  Oppression  under  which  the  Merchants  and 
jP|apters  of  those  Islands  have  long  suiFered.     Is.  6d. 
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EDUCATION. 

A  Geographical  Exercise- Bo<k,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Pri- 
vate Families.     By  C.  Robertson.     3s. 

British  Geography  ;  being  a  comprehensive  Account  of  the  pre- 
sent Stale  of  the  British  Empire  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  "With 
60  Cuts,  and  7  M  ips.     By  \he  Rov.  J,  Goldsmith.     4s.  6d.  bound. 

Remarks  on  Mr  Lancaster's  System  of  Education.    By  W.  Fell.    2s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  principal  Events  in  English  History.  By  Wil- 
liam Fell.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Vindication  of  Dr  Pell's  System  of  Tuition,  in  a  series  of  Let- 
ters.    By  H.  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.     Is. 

Illustrations  of  English  Rhythms.    ByJohnThelwall,esq.     I0s.6d. 

A  Vocabulary  in  the  English,  Latin,  German.  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Languages.    By  J.  Boardman.    i2mo.    7s. 

A  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and  English  Scripture  Lexicon  j 
containing  all  the  Words  which  occur  in  the  Septuagint  and  Apo- 
crypha, as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Greville  Jlwing,  Mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow.  Second  pditfpn,  greatly  enlarged. 
Royal  8vo.     15s.  l?oards. 

LAW. 

The  New  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  revised 
by  a  Committee,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  21st  June  1811,  rela- 
tive  to  Private  Bills,  and  other  Matters  ;  >^ith  the  Orders  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Table  of  Fees  to  be  taken  by  the  Officers  of 
l>oth  Houses  of  Parliament.     8vo.     5s. 

A  Statement  of  the  Causes  that  led  to  a  Prosecyticn,  wherein 
J.  Tibbie  was  plaintiff,  and  T.  Hewbery,  e^q.  defendant.     2s,  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mercantile  Guarantees.  By  W.  W, 
Fell.  esq.     8vo. 

The  Complete  English  Lawyer ;  or,  Eyery  Man  his  own  Law- 
yer ;  containing  a  Suminary  of  the  ^^aws  and  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land.    8vo.     15s. 

Tracts  on  Legal  and  other  Subjects.  Vol.  I.  Part  L  By  the 
Hon.  Sir  W,  C.  Smith,  Bart.     4s  6d. 

Report  of  the  fase  of  W.  Kent,  convicted  at  Reading,  January 
15th,  1811,  in  the  fenalty  of  Twenty  pcunds  for  Teaching  and 
iPraying.     2s. 

Considerations  on  tjie  Royal  Mooring  Act.  By  J.  J.  Pitton,  esq. 
3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to  Apprentices  and 
Journeyprien,  and  to  exercising  Trades.  By  J.  Chitty,  esq.  8vo« 
7s.  6d. 

Trial  between  thef  Governess  of  a  Boarding  School,  and  the  Mo- 
ther of  a  Pupil  committed  to  her  Charge  ^  with  Hints  at  the  Rev. 
B«  Carpenter's  late  Vision.     2s.  6d. 

Historical  Enquiries  concerning  Forests  and  Forest  Laws.  33y  P. 
X^ewis,  esq.     4to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  from  their  Invasion  of 
that  Kingdom  to  their  final  Expulsion.    B]^T.Bourke,esq.    Itp.    21s. 
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Historic  Anecdotes  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Part  III.  4to.  1/.  Is. ;  royal 
4to.  2/.  2s. 

Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Portuguese  Army,  as  or- 
ganized by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  W.  Carr  Beresford,  K.  B.  ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  different  Military  Estabhshments  and  Laws  of 
Portugal.     I|y  A.  Halliday,  M.  D.     ^to.      1.5s. 

The  Projector,  a  periodical  Paper,  originally  published  in  Month- 
ly Numbers,  revised  and  correctecl  by  the  Author.     3  vol.    8vo.    27s. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Beloe.     8vo.     Vol.  V.      12s. 

The  Treatises  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  Coat-armour,  Fishing,  and 
Biasing  of  Arms,  as  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  ;  with  a  bio- 
graphical and  bibliographical  Introduction  by  Mr  Haslewood.  Folio. 
7/.  7s. 

The  Arte  of  Poesie,  by  Putteivham,  edited  by  Mr  Haslewood. 
4to.     2/.  i2s.  6d.  ^ 

Catalogue  of  Books  on  Angling,  with  some  brief  Notices  of  seve- 
ral of  their  Authors.     8vo. 

British  Bibliographer.     Vol.  2.  and  S.     8vo.  ^ 

Designs  of  Modern  Costume,  &r.  engraved  in  outline  by  Henry ^ 
Moses,  the  artist  who  so  ably  executed  the  Costume  of  the  Ancients. 
By  Mr  Hope. 

The  Depreciation  of  the  Paper  Currency  of  Great  Britain  proved. 
By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.     63. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Paper  Currencies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Is. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Scarborough  and  the  Vicinity. 
By  J.  Hinderwell.;    8vo.     i2s.  ;  or  royal  8vo,  ISs. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Language,  in  two  Parts,  Malayan 
and  English,  and  English  and  Malayan.  By  W.  Marsden.  ito, 
S/.  2s. 

A  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  &c.  ^c. ; 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Corn  and  Distillery  Laws.  By  Rus- 
ticus  Abnormis.     2s.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  East,  comprising  the  most  popular  Romances  of 
oriental  origin,  and  the  best  irnitacions  by  European  authors  ;  with 
new  translat  ons»  and  additional  Tales,  never  before  published ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Dissertation,  &c.  &c.  By  Henry 
Weber,  esq.     3  vol.     royal  8vo.     3^.  18s.  boards. 

'  NOVELS. 

Friends  and  Lovers.     3  vol.     15s. 
The  Milesian  Chief;  a  Romance.     4  vol.     21s. 
Alexis,  the  Tyrant  of  the  East;  a  Persian  Tale.     I2mo.     5s. 
The  Scottish  Adventurers ;  or  the  Way  to  Rise :  an  Historical 
Tale.     By  Hector  Map !^eill,  escj.     2  vol.     12mo.     12s.  boards. 
Marian.     3  vol      15s. 

POETRY. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Drjden,  esq.  containing  original 
Pofsms^  T^les,  and  {rajislatiops  i  with  Notes.     By  tlie  late  Dr  W;ir- 
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ton,  and  the  Rev.  J.  War  ton.     4<  vol.     8vo.     21  2s, 

The  Test  of  Virtue,  and  other  Poems.     By  the  late  Miss  P.  Bar 
rett.    foolsc.     7s. 

The  Secrets  of  Angling.  By  J.  D.  esq.  ;  augmented  by  W.  Lau- 
son*  from  edit.  1652.     8vo.     5s. 

England's  Helicon.     4to.     IL 

Poems.     By  J.  Coleridge,  esq. 

Poems.     By  Whiston  Bristow,  esq,     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  R — 1  Lover  ;  or,  the  Duke  Defeated.  By  P.  Pindar,  jan.  Is, 

Roncesvalles  ;  a  Poem  in  Twelve  Books  ;  with  an  elegant  Fron- 
tispiece.    By  R.  T.  Warton,  esq,  M.  P.  F.  R.  S.     4to.     1/.  10s. 

Isle  of  Palms,  and  other  Poems.     By  John  Wilson.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

POLITICS  AND  POi;,ITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Sentinel ;  or  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England.     5s. 

An  impartial  Examination  of  the  Dispute  between  Spain  and  her 
American  Colonies.  By  A.  F.  Estrada.  Translated  by  W.  Bur- 
don.     8vo.     5s. 

The  Crisis  of  the  Dispute  with  the  United  States,  in  Three  Letters, 
with  an  Explanatory  Preface.     2s. 

The  Situation  of  Great  Britain  in  1811,  by  M.  M.  de  Montgail- 
Ijird,  published  by  authority  of  the  French  Government,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  F.  W.  Blagdon.     9s- 

Papers  relating  to  the  Action  between  his  Majesty's  Sloop,  Little 
Belt,  and  the  United  States'  Frigate,  President.     2s. 

Hints  to  all  Classes  on  the  State  of  the  Country  in  this  momen- 
tous Crisis.     1  s.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  British  Good  Sense,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  present 
Scarcity  of  Bread  Corn.     6d. 

Speech  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  relative  to  Ex-OfEcio  Informations 
in  Cases  of  Liliel.     Is,  6d. 

View  of  the  Political  State  of  Scotland  at  Michaelmas  181 1  ;  com- 
prehending the  Rolls  of  the  Freeholders,  an  Abstract  of  the  Setts  of 
Constitutions  of  the  Royal  Burghs,  and  State  of  the  Votes  at  the  last 
Election  throughout  Scotland  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of 
the  Forms  of  Procedure  at  Elections  to  Parliament,  &c.  8vo.  15s.  bds. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character.  By  the  late  G.  Campbell, 
P.D.  F.  R.  S.     Newly  edited  by  J.  Eraser,  D.  D.     8vo.     7s, 

Heir  foUoweth  the  Coppie  of  the  Ressoning  which  was  betwixt 
the  Abbote  of  Crosraguell  and  John  Knox,  in  Mayboill,  concerning 
the  Masse,  in  the  year  of  God  a  thousand  five  hundred  thre  score 
and  two  yeires — Imprinted,  at  Edinburgh,  by  Robert  Lekpreuik, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  hous,  at  the  Netherbow.  Cum  priuilegio, 
156^,  Reprinted,  1812;  black  letter,  from  types  cast  on  purpose, 
at  private  expense.     Small  4to,  price  12s.  sewed. 

%*  The  above  very  curious  work  is  printed  from  the  original  copy 
in  the  library  at  Auchinleck  :  It  is  iiJffC'Sitnile  of  Lekpreuik's 
edition,  which  is  so  rare,  that  no  other  copy  is  known. 

^racts  in  Controversy  with  Dr  Priestley  upon  the  Historical  Ques- 
tion of  the  Belief  of  the  First  Ages  in  our  Lord's  Divinity.  Ori^ 
ginally  published  in  the  years  1783-4,  &  1786  j  afterwards  revised 
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and  augmented  with  a  large  addition  of  Notes  and  Supplemental 
Disquisitions.  By  the  author,  Samuel  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St  A- 
saph.  The  Third  Edition.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  by 
the  Revi  Henage  Horsley,  A.M.  Prebendary  of  St  Asaph,  and 
late  Student  of  Christ-Church,  Oxon.     8vo.    bds.  14s. 

VOYAGES    AND    TRAVELS. 

A  Journey  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  years  1808-9.  By  J.  Mofrer,  Esq.  4to.  With 
25  plates.     3/.  13s.  6d. 

Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  years  1809-10-11.  Containing 
Statistical,  Commercial,  and  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Gibral- 
tar, Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Seregio  and  Turkey.  By  John  Gait. 
With  two  Engravings.     4to.     21.  2s. ;  royal  paper  SL  3s.  boards. 

Pinkerton's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  Vol.  II.  Em- 
bellished with  fifteen  Engravings.     4«ta.     2/.  1 2s.  6d.  boards* 


LIVRES    NOUVEAUX, 

importes par  J,  Debqffe,  B.  Didau  &;  Co.,  et  L.  Deconchy, 

Etudes  de  PHistoire  Ancienne  et  de  celle  de  la  Grece.  Par  P. 
C.  Levesque.     1811,  Paris.     5  vol.  8vo.     2/.  12s.  6d. 

Histoire  gen.  d'Espagne  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  reculcs  jusqu'a 
iaos  jours.     Par  Depping.     1811,  Paris.     2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

Histoire  de  France  pendant  le  18me  siecle.  Par  la  Cretelle. 
Les  4  premier  vols.     21,  8s. 

Histoire  des  Bohemiens,  Moeurs  de  ce  Peuple  Nomade ;  leur 
langue,  &c.     8vo.     lOs. 

Histoire  de  la  Monarchie  des  Goths  en  Italic.  Par  J.  Naudet. 
1811,  Paris.     8vo.     10s. 

Histoire  de  France  depuis  la  Revolution.  Par  Toulongeon, 
7  vol.  8vo.     3/.  3s. 

Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes.  Par  Sismondi.  8  vol.  8vo. 
4/.  14s.  6d. 

Statistique  du  Mexique.  Par  Humboldt  et  Bonpland.  5  lirrai- 
sons,  4to.     21/. 

Essai  Politique  sur  le  Mexique,  faisant  une  partie  complete  du 
Voyage  d'Humboldt  et  Bonpland.    5  vol.  8vo.    Cartes,    4/,  14s.  6d. 

Bibliotheque  des  Voyages.     6  vol.  8vo.     3/.  18s. 

Collection  Abregee  des  Voyages.  Cartes  et  Fig.  12  vol,  8 vo. 
8/.  8s. 

Description  de  I'Egypte,  ou  Recueil  des  Observations  et  Re- 
cherches  faites  pendant  I'Expedition  Fran^oise  en  Egypte,  et  publiees 
par  Ordre  du  Gouvernement.  Paris,  Presse  Imperiale. — Cet  ou- 
vrage,  magnifiquement  execute,  est  divise  en  Antiquites,  Etat-mo- 
derne,  ScHistoire  Naturelle.  Les  Antiquites  fournissent  420  planches, 
PEtat-modeme  170,  et  PHistoire  Naturelle  250. 

Ces  840  planches  forment  9  volumes,  grand  folio,  non  compris 
P Atlas  Geographique  en  150  feuiilesj  et  les  volumes  de  texte  de 
format  folio  moyen. 

Le  tout  sera  fourni  en  trois  livraisons.  Prix  de  la  premiere  li- 
vraison.     84/. 


Mi  ^uartetiy  Ijist  of  iSfeia  PuUicaiionSo  Feo* 

Le  mSme.     Papier  velin.     150/. 

Description  de  Londres.  Par  Landan,  gravures  au  trait.  8vo. 
II.  10s. 

Choix  de  BiograpKie,  gravures  au  trait.  Par  Landan.  6  Nos, 
l^Ss.  ... 

Relation  de  PEgypte.     Par  Abd-AIlatif.     4to.     2/.  23. 

Le  meme.     Papier  velin.     4/.  4?. 

Precis  des  Evencmens  de  St  Domingue,  depiiis  1808.  Paris, 
1811.     Svo. 


NOTICE. 


In  our  account  t)f  Sir  Samut^l  llomilly's  Bills,  we  omitted  to 
mention  the  49.  Geo.  IIL  c.  6,  which  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
without  opposition.  The  object  of  this  act,  is  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Lords'  act  to  the  case  of  persons  in  custody 
under  attachment  for  not  paying  money  or  costs  pursuant  to  or- 
ders or  decrees  made  by  Courts  of  Equity.  Nothing  could  be 
more  proper  than  this  extension  ^  for  the  distinction  is  merely 
technical,  between  confinement  for  debt  in  execution,  and  con- 
iineraent  under  attachment. — We  ought  also  to  have  noticed  a 
bill  brought  in  by  Sir  Samaiel  Romilly  in  1808,  but  which  he 
foimd  so  much  opposed  that  he  speedily  dropt  it ;  the  object  of 
-which  was,  to  give  a  compensation  to  persons  unjustly  detained 
in  custody  for  crimes  of  which  they  were  afterwards  acquitted. — 
Tiic  alteration  of  the  Balikrupt  law,  respecting  the  proportion 
of  creditors  required  to  sign  the  certificate,  was  made  in  i\\t. 
.Lords.  Sir  Samuel  RomiJly's  bill  went  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  old  proportion  of  four-fifths,  and  a  power 
to  the  Chancellor  to  grant  the  certificate,  if  he  should,  on  exa- 
inination,  find  it  unjustly  withheld.  To  this  change,  made  by 
the  Lords,  Sir  Samuel,  it  is  understood,  reluctantly  agreed. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  also  to  express  our  regret,  that 
we  have  been  again  prevented  from  giving  our  readers  some  ac- 
count of  M.  Dumont's  very  profound  and  interesting  publica- 
tion, **  Siir  Ics  Peiiics  ct  les  Rcamqjenses,''^  We  confidently 
hope  to  atone  for  this  omission  in  our  ensuing  Number ;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  we  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  to  M.  Du- 
mont,  that  he  might  confer  a  groat  obligation  en  the  public  in 
general,  and  the  profes^'on  of  the  law  in  particular,  if  he  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  present  them  with  a  short  abstract  of  his 
principles,  in  their  application  to  the  practice  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, and  to  the  hnprovements  suggested  by  Sir  Samuel  Ko- 
millv  and  other  eminent  individuals. 
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jicerhiy  Joseph,  an  Italian,  vi- 
sits Lapland,  319. 

Africa,  missionaries  prepare  to 
!htr  duce  the  Lancasterian  plan 
6f  education  into,  21. 

Aikra  Mr,  oh  the  mineralogy 
6£  Shropshire,  223. 

j^kkrefelU  singular  geological 
afppearances  in  the  mountain  of, 
433. 

Allen  and  Pepys,  Messrs,  re- 
fill' of  experiments  made  by,  on 
respiration,  47. 

America^  ruinous  consequences 
to  Britain,  of  a  war  with,  292. 
Causes  of  the  disputes  with  con- 
sidered, 294. 

America,  Spanish,  account  of 
the  disturbances  by  which  it  is  at 
present  agitated,  165.  Inquiry 
whether  it  would  be  for  the  inte- 
rest of,  to  throw  off  dependence 
on  the  mother  country,  1 77.  Pro- 
duce, trade,  &c.  of,  ISS. 

Antigua,  schools  on  Mr  Lan- 
caster's plan  founded  at,  20. 
B 

BmUie's,  Miss,  Plays'  on  the 
Passions,  261.  Inconsistency  of 
her  plan  pointed  out,  ib  Two 
sorts  of  dramatic  composition 
known  in  this  country  contrasted, 
263.  Attempt  of  the  author  to 
combine  them,  absurd,  2^5.  Ge- 
neral character  of  her  works,  266. 
Strictures  on  her  style,  270.  E- 
liutneration  of  her  merits,  273. 
Story  of,  and  extracts  from  her 


traofedy  of  Orra,  274.  Th« 
Dream,  282.  The  Siege,  283, 
The  Beacon,  2'84.  Specimens 
of  her  songs,  2SS. 

Bear  hunting  in  Lapland  de- 
scribed, 331. 

Beauckrc,  Topham,  character 
of,  103.    . 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  one  of  die 
earliest  patrons  of  Mr  Lancaster's 
system,  3.  Is  appointed  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  institution,  12. 

Bell's,  Dr,  plan  of  education, 
preferred  by  Professor  Marsh  to' 
Mr  Lancaster's,  26. 

Bennet,  Hon.  Mr,  remarks  by, 
on  the  geology  of  Madeira,  227. 

Berger,  Dr,  on  the  physical 
structure  of  Devon  and  Comr 
wall,  21.5. 

Bessasted,  account  of  the  school 
of,  in  Iceland,  423. 

Blockade,  right  of,  investigat- 
ed, 295. 

.  Boxver,  Dr,  an  opponent  of  tho 
Lancasterian'  plan  of  education, 
34. 

Brande,  Mr,  his  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  state  in  which  spirit 
exists  in  ferr-.ii ted  liquors,  198. 
Practical  conclusion  pressed  upon 
the  reader,  204.  Account  of  die 
vegetable  wax  of  Brazil,  205. 

Brazil,  account  of  the  veget- 
able wax  of,  205. 

Breathing,  process  of,  in  the 
human  body,  described,  43. — in 
others  of  the  mammalia  reptiles, 
&c.  48*— in  insects,  54. 

Bnenoi, 
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Buenos  Ayres,  account  of  the 
revolution  at,  172. 

Burgh,  Hussey,  character  of, 
126. 

Burlce,  Mr,  character  ,  of,  by 
Lord  Charlemont,  107.  Letter 
from  to  his  Lordship,  12L 

Butler's  edition  of  jEschylus, 
examined,  477- 

Bi/ron*s,  Lord,  Childe  Harold, 
character  of,  ^6Q.  Extracts  from, 
468. 

C 

Caracas,  account  of  the  revo- 
lution at,  168. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  on  Catholics 
— Account  of  the  publication  and 
contents  of  the  work,  435.    What 
the  author's  view  in  its  composi- 
tion, 436.     Remarks  on  the  quar- 
rel between  the  Pope  and  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  437.      See  of 
Rome  has  never  formally  renoun- 
ced her  extravagant  pretensions, 
though  she  has  long  cea€ed  to  at- 
tempt putting  them  in  execution, 
438.     Question  put,  at  the  desire 
of  Mr  Pitt,  to  several   Catholic 
universities,  respecting  the  Pope's 
power  of  deposing  princes,  439. 
"Whence   the   pretensions  of  the 
Pope's  alone  derive  their  weight, 
ib.     Lord  Clarendon's  represent- 
ation of  the  Pope's  authority  com- 
pared with  that  given  in  numer- 
ous late  publications,  440.     Sen- 
timents of  the  Catholics  respect- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Rome   mistated    by    both,   442. 
Propositions  upon  which  the  right 
of  deposing  princes  is  founded, 
considered,  444.     Misery  and  ig- 
norance of  the  dark  ages,  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Papal  power, 
447.     Sense  in  which  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  commonly  un- 
derstood by  Catholics,  448.     No 
great  danger  to  be  apprehended 


from  the  Pope's  interference,  455. 
Classification  of  the  opponents  of 
em-incipation,  463. 

Cormvall,  remarks  on  the  low 
mountain  chain  of,  216. 
D 
Davi/y  Mr,  experiments  on  re- 
spiration by,  51. 

Disputes  with  America,  290 — 
next  to  the  Cathblic  question,  the 
most  important  that  can  occtipy 
the  public  attention,  29 1 .  Un  par « 
alleled  disappointment  the  friends 
of  emancipation  have  experien- 
ced, ib.  Only  way  in  which  it 
now  can  be  remedied,  292.  Ruin- 
ous consequences  of  a  war  with 
America,  293.  Why  neutrality 
becomes  odious  to  belligerents^ 
instead  of  appearing,  as  it  is,  an 
alleviation  of  the  e^ib  of  war, 
294.  Right  of  blockade,  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  discord,  295* 
Principles  of  blockade  investigat- 
ed, 298.  Supported  by  the  deci- 
sions of  our  Prize-courts,  299. 

Dissenters,  Protestant,  sketch  of 
the  penal  laws  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  149. 
E 
Education  of  the  Poor,  1 .  Pro- 
gress of  Mr  Lancaster's  system, 
3.  That  gentleman  is  involved 
in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  4 
—relieved  by  some  generous  in- 
dividuals, 6.  Great  exertions 
made  by,  in  prosecution  of  his 
plan,  7.  Instances  of  the  facility 
with  which  his  system  may  be 
spread,  9.  Institution  formed  for 
the  encouragement  of  education 
on  his  plan,  12.  Resolutions  ad- 
opted by  the  members,  12  His 
system  introduced  into  the  army 
by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  20;  and 
into  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies, &c.  ib.  Alarms  attempted 
to  be  raised  by  its  enemies,  22. 
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Dr  Bell's  system  preferred  by 
Professor  Marsh,  and  on  what 
grounds,  26.  Proposal  for  con- 
fining the  Lancasterian  plan  to 
the  Dissenters,  examined,  35. 

Ellison  Respiration,  41.  Sci- 
ence of  physiology  very  imper- 
fect, and  why,  42.  Operation  of 
breathing  described,  43.  Quan- 
tity of  air  respired  by  a  full  grown 
jperson,  and  changes  it  undergoes, 
45.  lixperiments  on  the  subject 
by  Mr  Davy,  16 — by  Messrs  Al 
len  and  Pepys,  47.  Former  hy- 
potheses shown  to  be  erroneous 
by  the  present  author,  49.  State- 
ment of  his  own  discoveries  on 
the  subject,  52.  Air,  how  act- 
ed upon  by  insects,  &c.  54 — by 
fishes,  55 — by  vegetables,  5Q. 
F 

Flood,  Mr,  character  of,  1 27. 

Fox^  Mr^  extract  of  a  letter 
from  to  Lord  Charlemont,  120. 

FoXi  Mr  Joseph,  his  generous 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Mr  Lan- 
caster, 6. 

G 

Geology,  from  the  great  extent 
of  the  field  of  investigation,  re- 
quires, more  than  most  sciences, 
the  cooperation  of  a  number  of 
hands,  207. 

Geyser,    account  of    the   hot 
springs  of,  426i 

Glutton,  description  of,  332. 
H 

Hamilton,  Gierard,  anecdotes  of, 
127 

Hardy^s  Life  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont, 95.  General  character  of, 
96  Account  of  the  early  part 
of  his  Lordship's  life,  97.  Cha- 
racter  of  David  Hume,  100— of 
Montesquieu,  102.  Extracts  from 
the  epistolary  correspondence  of 
Topham  Beauclerc,  104.  Ac- 
count of  Mr  Burke,  107.     De- 

-^ou  xlx.  ijo.  38. 


graded  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  George  IL 
110.  Means  by  which  it  regain- 
ed part  of  its  right's,  111.  Part 
taken  by  Lord  Charlemont  in  the 
political  discussions  of  the  times, 
118-  Extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr  Fox,  120.  Letter  from  Mr 
Burke,  121.  Remarks  of  Lord 
Charlemont  on  Lord  Fi  tz  willi  am's 
administration^  &c.  122.  Pictured 
of  the  temper  of  the  predominat- 
ing party  in  Ireland  in  1797^ 
123.  Characters  of  Philip  Tis- 
d;ill  and  Hussey  Burgh,  126—^ 
of  Flood  and  Ger.  Hamilton,  127. 

IJecla,  Mount,  description  of, 
431. 

Hodge,  Mr,  his  horrible  treat- 
ment of  his  slaves,  140.  Causes 
of  his  being  brought  to  punish- 
ment, 143. 

Holland,  Dr,  his  description  of 
the  salt  mines  in  Cheshire,  211. 
Remarks  on  the  state  ()f  litera- 
ture anTong  the  Icelanders,  423. 

Hornerh,  Mr,  account  of  the  mi- 
neralogy of  theMalvern  hills, 225- 

Humholdt,  Essai  Politique  sur 
la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  164.  Causes 
of  the  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  165. 
Arguments  against  their  declar- 
ing themselves  independent  of  the 
mother  country,  177-  Rem.irks 
on  the  agriculture  of  New  Spa-n, 
1S2.  Of  the  mines,  188^A- 
mount  of  their  produce,  UK). 
Manufactures  and  commerce,!  92,- 
Tables  of  exports  and  imports, 
194. 

Hiinie,   David, .  character  oU 
101. 

i 

Iceland.     See  Mackenzie. 

Inscrijytion  placed  at  the  source' 
of  the  Tomea  iii  Lapland  by 
some  Frenchmen,  319. 
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Instihdion^  Lancasterlan,  ac- 
count of,   13. 

Ir elands  state  of  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  1 10.  By 
■what  means  it  regained  part  of 
its  rights,  111. 

K 

Kenl^  Duke  of,  introduces  Mr 
.Lancaster's  system  of  education 
into  the  army,  20. 

Lancasteir^  Mr,  his  early  exer- 
tions in  the  promotion  of  his  plan 
of  education,  3.  His  aifiirs  be- 
come embarrassed  in  consequence, 
4.  Is  relieved  by  the  generosity 
of  some  private  individuals,  6. 
Extent  of  his  journies,  lectures, 
&c.  7.  Instances  of  the  facility 
"with  which  his  system  may  be 
spread,  9. 

Ijapland.     See  Linnccus. 

Lava,  cavernous,  peculiar  to 
Iceland,  4.S4.. 

Linnceus\  Lachesis  Lapponica. 
When  the  name  of  Lapland  first 
occurs,  317.  Accounts  of  that 
country  published  by  several  tra- 
vellers, 318.  LinnjEUs  projects  an 
excursion  thither,  320.  Descrip- 
tion  of  his  travelling  equipment, 
321,  and  ditficulties  he  encoun- 
tered, ib.  Credulity  of  the  tra- 
veller, 324.  Conformity  between 
the  Icelanders  and  Jews  discover- 
ed by  some  travellers,  32.).  Cli- 
mate of  the  c(;untry,  326.  Ve- 
getable productions,  32S.  Mode 
of  hunting  the  bear,  331.  Ac- 
count of  the  glutton,  332.  Per- 
sons of  the  natives,  3f^i.  Dis- 
eases%  33.^.     Manners,  337. 

Lower,  Dr,  etlec ts  on  the  blood, 
on  exposure  to  air,  observed  by, 
50. 

M 
MaccuUocJis,    Dr,    geological 
description  of  Guernsey  and  the 
adjoining  islands,  210, 


Mackenzie's,  Sir  Gcorge,Travels 
in  Icelmd,  416.  Singular  spec- 
tacle exhibited  in  that  country, 
of  learning  flourishing  amid  the 
greatest  physical  disadvantages, 
416.  Visited  by  different  travel- 
lers, 417-  General  description 
of  that  part  of  it  visited  by  the 
author,  ib.  Character  of  hisr 
work,  418.  Mode  of  travelling, 
419-  Icelandic  landscape,  420. 
Manner  of  life  of  the  better  sort, 
422.  Husbandry,  &c.  ib.  Edu- 
cation and  literature,  423.  Ac- 
count of  the  sulphur  mountain^:, 
and  hot  springs  of  Geyser,  426. 
Journey  to  the  SnGcfell  Joknl-  429. 
Of  Mount  Hecla,  431.  Miner- 
alogy nf  Iceland,  432. 

Madeira^  remarks  on  the  geo- 
logy of  227. 

Malvern  hills,  account  of  the 
mineralogy  of,  225. 

Marsh,  Professor,  opposes  the 
Lancastcrian  system  of  educa- 
tion, 25.  Extract  from  his  ser- 
mon on  the  subject,  27. 

Mexico^  account  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in,   174. 

Miranda.  General,  proposes  to 
introduce  the  Lancasterlan  sys- 
tem of  education  into  South  A- 
merica,  20. 

Monopoly  Enst  Indian,  229. 
Dangerous  indifference  displayed 
inEngland  respecting  the  affairs  of 
India,  230.  Spice  trade,  the  great 
source  of  the  grandeur  and  powei* 
of  the  Dutch  formerly,  ib.  Rea- 
sons v/hy  Britain  has  derived  no 
advantage  from  it  since  it  came 
into  their  possession*  231.  Ab- 
surdity of  the  Company  retaining 
the  trude,  while  they  have  not 
capital  to  profit  from  it,  ToS. 
Circumstances  by  which  the  cause 
of  monopoly  is  supported  against 
the  alrtio^r  tui'Vcrsal  opinion  cf 
the  nation;  21^5.  Arguments  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  for  that  purpose,  236.  Co- 
lonization dreaded  by  some  as  the 
result  of  a  free  trade,  237.  O- 
pinion  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
Lord  Wellesley  on  that  point, 
i'39.  Proof  of  the  Incapacity  of 
the  Company  to  carry  on  the 
trade,  presented  to  them  by  Lord 
Wellesiey,  240. 

Montesquieuy  character  of,  1 02. 

Monic  Video,  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances at,  174. 
.  N 

Notice  respecting  tlie  Lancas- 
terian  system  of  education,  258. 

A^w^e?7i!'&  description  of  the  pitch 
lake  in  Trinidad,  21 3.     Hypothe- 
sis on  its  origin,  214. 
P 

Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad,  ac- 
count of,  213. 

Poetical  extracts  from  Miss 
Baillie's  Plays  on  the  Passions, 
275 — from  Wilson's  Isle  of  Palms, 
Sec,  S11  —  from  Lord  13yron*s 
Childe  Harold,  468. 

Porsoii's  Hecuba,  64. 

Priestlei/,  Dr,  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  air  on  the  blood, 
by,  51, 

Protestant  Dissenters,  sketch  of 
the  penal  laws  to  which  tliey  are 
subjected,  149.  Their  expedien- 
cy examined,  154.  Could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  from  iheir 
extensive  operation,  and  the  en- 
ormity of  the  punishments  enact- 
ed, IGl. 

Pumice,  origin  of,  volcanic, 
433. 

R 

Rock-soU  district  in  Cheshire, 
account  of.  by  Dr  Holland,  211. 

Bomilly.  Sir  Samuel,  on  Eng- 
lish Criminal  Law,  389.  Tend- 
ency of  man  to  reverence  unduly 
established  practices,  exemplified 
in  the  great  question  of  reform, 
ib..     Manners  of  the  ag^  require 


an  alteration  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem, 390.  Criniinal  law  greatly 
relaxed  daring  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, 391.  Argument  of  those 
who  contend  against  any  altera- 
tion, 392 — shown  to  be  errone- 
ous, from  leaving  too  much  to 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
393,  and  from  the  uncertainty  it 
introduces  into  the  administration 
of  justice,  394.  Cases  stated  in 
illustration  of,  395.  Influence  of 
the  discretionary  power  of  magi- 
strates upon  the  mode  of  trial, 
398.  What  the  objects  of  those 
improvements  the  author  has  la- 
boured to  effect,  403.  Evil  ef- 
fects of  the  present  system  on 
jurors,  405.  Argument  of  Dr 
Paley,  that  it  is  better  ten  guilty 
persons  should  escape  than  r-nc 
innocent  man  suffer,  refuted,  407. 
Statement  of  the  efforts  of  the  au- 
thor in  the  cause  of  reform,  409. 
S 

Scotch,  disabilities  they  lye  un- 
der from  the  test-act,   162. 

Scotland,  remarks  on  the  parish 
schools  in,  30. 

ShropshirCj  mineralogical  de- 
scription of,  223. 

Slnverijy  West  fndian,  1 29.  At- 
tempt to  vindJc.ite  it  by  Mr  White, 
130.  Plis  picture  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  African  slaves,  1 32. 
Horrid  cruelties  practised  by  Mr 
Plodge  on  his.  slaves,  140.  Was 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested, 
till  he  became  the  object  of  some 
political  animosities,  143.  Situ- 
ation and  habits  of  the  whites  in 
the  West  Indies,  render  them  in- 
competent judges  of  the  rights  of 
the  lower  orders  in  the  colonial 
society^  145.  Condition  of  the 
latter  can  only  be  amelioratecJ  by 
the  interfererice  c-t  the  British 
Legisl  i'!ie     *    '. 

S7i(VfeU  Jokul,  account  of,  429. 
Somersci, 
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Sowrsctf  i)uke  of,  Lancastrian 
institution  under  the  patronage 
of,  4. 

Sommervilk,  Lord,  an  early  pa- 
tron of  Mr  Lancaster,  3.  Ap- 
pointed  a  president  of  tlie  Lan- 
tasterian  Institution,  KS. 

Speeches  of  Lord  Erstjine,  me- 
I  its  of,  universally  acknowledged, 
:>39.  Contents  of  the  volume, 
S^O.  Extract  fiom  the  speech 
for  Hadfield,  with  remarks  on  the 
case,  34-1,  Speech  for  the  Ma- 
dras Council,  345.  Case  of  Mr 
Cuthiil,  346.  Extract  from  the 
speech  for,  351.  Case  of  Morton 
i\  Ferm,  354.  Speeches  in  cases 
of  adultery,  356 

Spies-trade.,  flourishing  state  of, 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
231. 

Sulphur  mountains  in  Iceland, 
fiescription  of,  42G. 

Su)iurhraiidi  a  curious  specips 
Qf  fossil  wood  in  Iceland,  ^-33. 
T 

J'est-ad,  hardships  to  which 
dissenters  are  subjected  by,  151. 

Tip270v,  Sultan,  letters  of,  a  cu- 
riosity in  literature,  '^63.  What 
t]ie  great  objects  he  had  in  view 
during  his  feign,  ib.  Remarks 
on  his  character,  364.  Speci- 
mens of  his  directions  to  his  ofH- 
cers  translated  into  the  language 
of  European  diplomacy,  367. 
Curious  instructions  to  Jiis  physi- 


cians, 370.     Instance  of  the  cool- 
ness and  activity  of  his  mind,  371  • 

Tisdallt  Philip,  character  of, 
126. 

Tragedy,  old  Greek,  character 
of,  263.  French  or  Continental 
school  founded  upon,  ib.  Con- 
trasted with  that  of  Shakespeare, 
264.  Character  of  both  blended 
by  Miss  Baillie,  265. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  207.  Extensive  field  of 
investigation  in  Geology,  ib.  Re- 
marks on  Guernsey  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  21 0.  On.the  salt 
mines  of  Cheshire,  211.  Pitch 
lake  of  Trinidad,  213.  Physical 
structure  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
215. 

Tremhhijj  M.,   fresh -water  po* 
lypus  described  by,  63. 
W 

White,  Mr,  strictures  upon  hi* 
publication  in  defence  of  the  West 
Indians,   129. 

iVilberfGTce.,  Mr,  vindicated  from 
the  abuse  of  the  advocates  of  sla- 
very, 136, 

Wilson's  Poems,  character  of, 
373.  Story  of  his  Isle  of  Palms, 
376.  Extracts  from,  377-  The 
Angler's  Tent,  383.  Lines  ad- 
dressed to  a  sleeping  child,  386. 
On  the  spring,  387.  On  the 
death  of  Mr  Grahame,  author  of 
the  Sabbath,  388. 
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